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DREl/lMS 

Their  Structure,  Meaning  and  Interpretation. 

Br  Samubi*  a.  Takkskbaum,  M.  D.,  Nbw  Yo&k. 

Introductory. — From  time  immemorial  man  has  shown  keen  in- 
terest in  that  tnun  of  thoughts,  images,  and  fantasies  that  pass 
through  his  mind  during  sleep  and  which  we  call  his  dreams.  As 
far  back  as  we  have  any  record,  poets,  theologians,  and  philoso- 
I^rs  devoted  themselves  with  much  zeal  and  enthusiasm  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  dreams  {OneirocrUicism)  both  as  an  art  and  as  a 
science.  Many  of  those  ancient  thinkers  had  noticed  that  dreams 
often  gave  indications  of  future  events  and  from  this  many  con- 
cluded that  all  dreams  had  a  prophetic  functicm  and  that  it  was 
lawful  to  interpret  them.  Galen  and  Hippocrates  attached  medical 
significance  to  dreams  and  were  influenced  by  them  in  the  treatmait 
of  patients.  All  classes  of  people  have  at  all  times  attached  great 
importance  to  their  dreams  and  regulated  their  conduct  by  them, 
and  even  today  take  their  dreams  greatly  to  heart  and  even  gamble 
with  the  aid  of  numerals  dreamt  by  them.  Theologians  always  at- 
tached great  significance  to  dreams  and  found  in  them  proofs  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  the  truth  of  witchcraft.  To  others 
dreams  were  an  important  avenue  to  self-knowledge,  as  had  been 
taught  by  Zeno, 

We  shall  refer  briefly  to  a  few  of  the  more  important  theories 
that  have  been  advanced  from  time  to  time  to  account  for  dreams. 
Democritus  (460-357  B.  C.)  supposed  that  the  images  of  corpor- 
eal beings  floating  in  the  atmosphere  attacked  the  soul  during  sleep 
and  thus  produced  the  maze  of  ideas  characteristic  of  dreams. 
Plato  (427-847  B.  C.)  taught  that  dreams  were  emanations  from 
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the  Divinity.  Aristotle's  (884-822  B.  C.)  theory,  startingly  like 
that  of  some  modem  scientists,  was  that  dream  visions  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  impressions  made  upon  the  soul  or  on  some  part  of  the 
body  by  external  objects.  One  of  his  disciples,  the  peripatetic 
philosopher  Dicaearchus,  regarded  dreams  as  being  symbolic  pro- 
phecies. Posidonius  (185-151  B.  C.)  taught  that  in  dreams,  man, 
owing  to  his  likeness  to  the  Deity,  looks  into  futurity  and  that 
through  them  the  gods  commune  with  mortals.  Herophilus,  an 
Alexandrian  physician  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C,  divided  dreams 
into  those  that  were  inspired  and  those  which  resulted  from  the 
soul's  forming  an  image  of  what  was  beneficial  to  it.  The  neo- 
platonlst  Porphyry  referred  dreams  to  the  agency  of  good  and  bad 
demons,  the  one  foreshadowing  the  evils  to  come  and  the  other 
inflicting  those  misfortunes.  TertuUian  described  dreams  of  four 
kinds:  those  that  were  due  to  the  agency  of  demons,  those  that 
proceeded  from  Grod  and  were  in  the  nature  of  prophecies,  those 
that  resulted  from  intense  mental  application  to  particular  objects, 
and  those  which  were  due  to  ecstasy.  "The  christian  Cicero,** 
Lactantius,  also  taught  that  dreams  owed  their  origin  to  divine 
agency  and  were  sent  as  revelations  of  impending  good  or  evil.  As 
late  as  the  17th  Century  the  belief  was. widely  current  that  during 
sleep  certain  evil  spirits,  succubi  and  incubi,  consorted  with  men  and 
women  sexually.  The  role  that  dreams  played  in  the  doctrines  and 
persecutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  churches  is  one  of 
the  most  painful  chapters  in  the  history  of  civilization.  Women 
bore  the  brunt  of  these  persecutions  because  of  the  obvious  re- 
lationship between  dreams  and  sexuality  and  because  of  the  position 
occupied  by  women  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  those  days  of  belief  in 
witchcraft  and  in  the  demoniacal  origin  of  hysteria ;  of  grave  doubts 
as  to  woman*s  possession  of  a  soul;  of  belief  in  the  existence  of 
witches,  vampires,  succubi,  incubi,  werwolves,  etc.,  and  their  ability 
to  leave  their  mortal  bodies  at  night  and  cohabit  in  dreams  with 
those  whose  souls  they  wished  to  destroy,  the  hysterica  who  escaped 
being  burnt  at  the  stake  was  fortunate  indeed. 

With  the  rise  of  the  modem  scientific  spirit  these  theological 
theories  gave  place  to  naturalistic  explanations.  Professor  Haven, 
for  instance,  supposed  that  prophetic  dreams  are  the  result  of  a 
highly  excited  nervous  system  by  virtue  of  which  the  mind  becomes 
susceptible,  in  some  mysterious  way,  to  impressions  from  far  distant 
scenes,  places,  and  events  and  thus  becomes  cognizant  of  the  future. 
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Dr.  Cromwell  somewhat  more  rationally  says  that  ^^Dreams  take 
place  only  when  the  sleep  is  unsound,  and  arise,  first,  from  partial 
returns  of  activity  of  the  brain  itself,  when  ideas  revive  in  it  which 
at  some  previous  time  it  has  entertained;  .  .  .  secondly,  from 
impressions  made  upon  or  arising  within  one  or  more  of  the  organs 
having  the  power  to  excite  the  brain  to  sensation."  Erasmus  Dar- 
win, on  the  other  hand,  attributed  dreams  to  a  perpetual  flow  of 
ideas  as  a  result  of  painful  or  pleasurable  sensations.  Dr.  Dungli- 
son,  in  his  "Human  Physiology^**  concludes  that  dreaming  is  the 
expression  of  the  involuntary  activity  of  certain  organs  in  the 
brain  whilst  others  are  resting.  Another  theory  attributes  dreams 
to  the  activity  of  those  parts  of  the  brain  that  have  escaped  the 
trammels  of  sleep. 

Recently  a  more  strictly  scientific  temper  has  marked  the  study 
of  dreams  and  the  conviction  is  pretty  general  that  dreams  are  not 
due  to  the  visitation  during  sleep  by  beneficent  or  malevolent 
spirits,  but  are  natural  phenomena  presenting  many  interesting 
problems  the  solution  of  which  would  be  of  great  practical  and 
theoretical  value.  A  few  of  the  recent  investigators  concede  to 
dreams  a  symbolic  meaning,  whereas  others,  denying  this,  explain 
the  many  peculiar  features  of  dreams  as  the  result  of  the  lawless 
and  haphazard  activity  of  disconnected  groups  of  brain  cells.  A 
very  interesting  point  of  view  is  that  which  regards  dreams  as  a 
reversion  during  sleep  to  a  primitive  type  of  thought.  But  the 
theory  most  generally  accepted  and  brilliantly  championed  by  Have- 
Jock  Ellis  {'*The  World  of  Dreams,**  1911,  a  book  with  which  every 
psycho  therapeutist  should  be  thoroughly  familiar)  is  that  dreams 
are  invented  by  sleeping  consciousness  to  account  for  the  waves  of 
emotion  from  various  parts  of  the  organism  which  assail  the  mind 
during  sleep  and  which  are  themselves  the  transformations  of  the 
numerous  sensations  that  reach  the  brain  from  within  and  without 
the  body  during  sleep.  In  other  words,  the  incoming  sensations  are 
misinterpreted  by  the  mind  as  emotions,  and  then  the  mind  invents 
a  theory  to  account  for  these  emotions.  This  theory  is  very  attract- 
ive and,  to  a  superficial  view,  very  plausible,  but  careful  considera- 
tion shows  that  it  fails  to  explain  just  those  problems  that  most 
challenge   explanation. 

To  most  psychologists  of  the  dominant  schools  dreams  are 
a  casual  and  meaningless  by-product  of  mental  functioning,  un- 
worthy of  serious  study.     Most  of  the  recent  text-books  on  psy- 
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chology  do  not  once  mention  the  subject.  The  reasons  for  this 
c(Hitemptuous  attitude  are  to  be  found,  we  think,  in  the  difficulties 
associated  with  a  study  that  must  be  almost  wholly  subjective,  the 
vulgar  identification  of  oneirocriticism  with  fortune  telling,  the 
failure  to  realize  the  universality  of  the  law  of  psychic  detenninism« 
and — this  is  perhaps  the  crux  of  the  matter — ^the  intimate  relation 
between  dreams  and  sexuality. 

In  the  course  of  his  psycho-analytic  investigaticms  of  neurotics 
Professor  Freud  noticed  that  now  and  then  his  patioits  would 
spontaneously  narrate  their  dreams  as  they  recurred  to  memory  and 
then  proceed  to  recall  a  stream  of  associated  ideas  and  reminiscences ; 
some  of  these  dreams  repeated  the  patiait's  symptoms,  others  seem- 
ed to  be  the  make-believe  fulfilment  of  certain  wishes,  and  others 
appeared  as  the  realizaticm  of  certain  fears,  but  all  seemed  to  be 
associatively  connected  with  thoughts  that  were  of  the  utmost  re- 
lative importance.  Having  thus  accidentally,  empirically,  discover- 
ed that  dreams  had  a  profound  meaning,  that  there  "was  much  rea- 
son in  them,  that  they  were  not  worthless,  lawless,  and  senseless 
waste  products,  he  studied  his  own  dreams  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  his  patients  had  analyzed  their  symptoms,  and  lo!  a  new 
world  stood  revealed  before  him, — the  world  of  the  unconscious! 
Realizing  the  importance  and  significance  of  his  discovery  he  tried 
and  re-tried  his  conclusions  over  and  over  again  before  he  finally 
published  them  to  the  world.  Since  then  his  followers  have  not 
only  corroborated  his  conclusions  but  been  able  to  extend  them  to 
other  sciences,  e.  g.,  folk-lore  and  comparative  religion.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  labors,  Freud  has  not  only  overturned  the  current 
views  and  shown  that  dreams  are  entitled  to  a  legitimate  place  in 
our  psyche  and  perform  a  useful  function,  but  has  completely  re- 
volutionized our  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
mind.  Dreams  have  an  exact  and  ascertainable  psychic  history  and 
definite  functions,  obey  certain  laws,  and  deserve  to  be  ranked 
among  the  highest  and  most  interesting  phenomena  of  the  psychic 
life. 

Dream  Characteristics. —  Before  we  proceed  to  a  detailed  con- 
sideration of  Freud's  conclusions  about  dreams  we  deem  it  advisable 
briefly  to  summarize  the  generally  accepted  characteristics  of  these 
sleep  fantasies.  Many  persons  say  they  never  dream;  others  that 
they  rarely  dream,  and  others  that  they  dream  all  the  time.  Most 
persons  know  that  they  dream  a  great  deal  more  than  they  can 
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recall.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  hear  one  say  that  he  dreamt  all 
night  but  recalls  nothing  of  his  dreams  or  only  a  very  minute  f  rag^ 
ment  and  that  very  indefinitely.  Not  infrequently  a  very  vivid 
dream  contains  some  element  that  is  quite  confused,  cloudy  or  un- 
certain. It  often  happais  that  a  person  recalls  a  dream  perfectly 
CD  awakening  and  completely  forgets  it  later.  The  reverse  of  this 
also  occurs:  on  awakening  the  person  is  quite  sure  that  he  had  a 
dreamless  sleep,  but  during  the  day  some  trifling  incident  or  coin- 
cidence recaUs  a  very  vivid  dream.  We  all  know  how  easily  dreams 
are  forgotten. 

Almost  all  writers  on  dreams  have  noticed  how  constantly  re- 
cent events  or  incidents,  especially  those  of  a  trivial  nature,  recur  in 
dreams.  In  fact  the  popular  conception  of  dreams  is  that  they  are 
the  continuation  of  the  thoughts  and  interests  of  the  day.  This  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  frequency  with  which  difficult  problems  have 
been  solved  during  sleep.  That  this  popular  notion  does  not  re- 
present the  truth  is  certain  from  the  fact  that  the  minor,  unimport- 
ant, recent  incidents  are  represented  in  the  dreams  much  more  fre- 
quently than  important  ones. 

Everybody  has  noticed  how  very  absurd  and  illogical  many 
dreams  are.  The  exactest  scholars  may  have  the  silliest  dreams, 
and  prosaic  personages  may  have  the  most  poetical.  In  the  visions 
of  sleep  the  sick  are  well,  the  stupid  are  witty,  the  dull  are  bril- 
liant, the  untalented  are  gifted,  the  plain  and  h<miely  are  beautiful, 
^ruth  and  falsehood,  reality  and  fiction,  are  mingled  in  the  wildest 
confusion." 

The  quickening  of  the  memory  for  long  since  forgotten  events, 
especially  those  in  early  childhood,  is  one  of  the  best-known  char- 
acteristics of  dreams.  As  a  result  of  this  hypermnesia  one  may 
recall  in  his  dreams  incidents  of  his  youth  with  all  their  original 
truth  and  vividness. 

The  unethical  character  of  dreams  has  long  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  investigators.  There  is  hardly  any  crime  or  perversity 
that  a  person,  even  the  most  moral,  may  not  be  guilty  of  in  a 
dream  without  feeling  even  the  least  prickings  of  conscience.  The 
moral  sense  is  strangely  perverted;  where  one  should  condemn  he 
approves,  where  censure  he  commends,  where  punish  he  rewards, 
and  vice  and  versa. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  important  characteristics  of 
the  dream  world  is  its  egocentricity.     The  dream  centers  around 
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the  dreamer's  self.  The  fantasy  deals  solely  with  his  affairs,  his 
interests  and  his  desires.  Persons  and  things  are  introduced  into 
dreams  only  as  they  serve  the  dreamers'  purposes. 

In  the  world  of  dreams  time,  space,  and  realities  are  disre- 
garded. Impossible  things  become  easy ;  fantasies  become  realities ; 
the  old  are  young  again  and  distances  are  abolished ;  the  dead  are 
alive  and  the  living  are  dead ;  inanimate  objects  are  animate  and  an 
individual  may  have  several  personalities  in  one  dream ;  the  laws  of 
the  physical  world  are  annihilated,  etc. 

The  kaleidoscopic  character  of  dream  imagery,  the  employment 
of  symbolism  in  dreams,  the  incongruity  between  the  dream  in- 
cidents and  the  emotions  evoked  by  them,  and  other  important 
dream  traits  will  be  discussed  in  detail  later. 

Definition. —  As  a  result  of  his  researches,  Freud  defines  dreams 
as  the  disguised  [and  imaginary]  ftUplment  of  repressed  wishes 
[during  sleep.] .  Rank  formulates  this  somewhat  more  elaborately 
and  precisely  thus:  Dreams  as  a  rule  represent,  on  the  basis  and 
with  the  assistance  of  repressed,  infantile  sexual  material,  the 
[imaginary]  fulfillment  [during  sleep]  of  various  present  wishes 
(which  are  usually  of  an  erotic  nature)  in  a  masked  and  symbolic 
form. 

Manifest  Dream  vs.  Latent  Dream  Content. — Freud    found 
that  if  he  permitted  his  patients  to  communicate  to  him  their  "free 
associations"  to  their  dreams  or  to  the  separate  elements  of  their 
dreams,  he  would  become  the  repository  of  extremely  important 
thoughts  for  which  the  dream  elements  seemed  to  be  substitutes. 
No  matter  how  meaningless,  lawless,  disconnected,  unintelligible, 
illogical,  absurd  or  incongruously  emotioned  a  dream  may  be,  the 
thoughts  behind  it  are  invariably  extremely  significant,  important, 
logical,  well  connected  and  correctly  motived.  Freud  therefore  calls 
the  dream  that  is  remembered  after  one  awakes  from  sleep  the 
manifest  dream,  and  the  great  mass  of  thoughts  that  is  brought 
out  by  the  process  of  free  associations,  the  latent  dream  content. 
The  failure  to  observe  the  distinction  between  the  manifest  dream 
and  the  latent  content  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  misunder- 
standing and  hostile  criticism  of  Freud's  theories. 

The  (manifest)  dream  is  a  much  condensed  and  allegorical 
summary  of  the  underlying  thoughts  which  constitute  the  latent 
content ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  kind  of  illustrated  rebus  the  solution 
of  which  reveals  an  important  body  of   ideas  and  other  mental 
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processes.  The  connection  between  a  particular  dream  element  and 
the  thought  behind  it  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  extremely 
superficial  association,  such  as  a  similarity  in  sound,  a  play  on 
words,  etc  Such  associations  are  identical  with  those  observed  in 
other  mental  phenomena,  e.  g.,  in  witticisms,  the  fantasies  of  hyster- 
ics, the  ravings  of  the  insane,  etc.  The  recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  one  of  the  essentials  of  dream  interpretation. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  each  element  in  the  (manifest)  dream 
may,  and  usually  does,  lead  to  a  large  number  of  ideas,  reflections, 
reminiscences,  the  latent  dream  thoughts  are  many  times  more  vol- 
uminous than  the  dream  itself. 

For  purposes  of  illustration  I  select  the  analysis  of  a  hysteric- 
al woman's  dream  as  reported  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Stekel,  the  most 
brilliant  dream-critic  that  the  Freudian  school  has  produced.  (Cf. 
*'Die  Sprache  des  Travme$,*'  by  W.  Stekel,  Wiesbaden,  1911). 

Dream  1. — ^'^In  a  dance-hall  I  observed  several  men  in  black 
dress-suits  dancing  with  one  woman.  I  approsuihed  an  elderly 
gentleman  and  inquired,  **don't  you  dance?"  and  he  replied,  "no; 
I  am  too  old  for  that."  Then  I  saw  a  funeral  cortege  in  which 
everything  was  snow-white.  I  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  too  late 
and  was  reprimanded  by  the  people  for  it.  Subsequently  every- 
thing turned  out  satisfactorily." 

Explanation  and  Analysis. — ^^The  patient  was  a  woman  of  82, 
happily  married,  the  mother  of  two  charming  children.  Notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  any  reason  for  being  nervous  she  was  sud- 
dently  affected  with  Apprehension  Hysteria.  While  walking  along 
a  certain  pnHnenade  the  place  suddenly  seemed  to  be  strikingly 
altered  and  quite  strange  to  her.  Everjrthing  seemed  so  different 
and  so  remote  that  it  did  not  seem  to  be  the  promenade  she  was 
so  familiar  with.  The  following  night  she  awoke,  without  the  re- 
collection of  having  dreamt  anything,  with  a  distressing  feeling  of 
apprehension  and  trembling.  Her  knees  shook,  her  thighs 
trembled;  a  shivering  spread  over  her  whole  body  and  a  profuse 
sweat  broke  out.  She  was  overcome  with  a  feeling  that  her  heart 
must  break  and  that  something  terrible  must  happen  to  her.  She 
must  die  now  or  become  insane.  The  following  few  days  she  was 
fearfully  depressed,  could  not  sleep  without  the  use  of  veronal  and 
had  several  attacks  of  apprehension.  Since  then  an  inexplicable 
feeling  that  she  is  very  unhappy  and  terrible  anxiety.  She  can't 
remain  alone  even  for  a  second.     "If  things  continue  this  way," 
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she  says  to  herself,  ^^yau*U  have  to  do  something;  you  can't  possibly 
endure  it."  She  left  Vienna  and  sought  refuge  in  a  sanitarium 
(where  she  was  treated  for  ^^neurasthenia").  There  she  suffered 
from  insommia,  terrifying  dreams  of  being  assaulted,  dixsiness  [a 
sense  of  confusion],  seeing  some  people  double,  diarrhea,  crying 
speUs,  vesical  tenesmus,  cKsgust  at  the  sight  of  meat,  general  ir- 
ritability, absence  of  all  relish  for  food,  loss  of  flesh,  pains  in  the 
head  and  spots  before  the  eyes.  She  was  indifferent  to  everything 
about  her,  even  to  her  husband  and  her  children.  Then  she  began 
to  ask  herself  whether  the  things  she  saw  and  felt  were  real,  whether 
it  was  not  aU  a  dream.  A  very  distressing  symptom  she  had  was 
a  feeling  as  if  her  backbone  had  been  sawed  away.  The  fear  of 
insanity  grew  to  such  proportions  that  she  kept  constantly  testing 
her  logical  faculty.' 

^In  this  condition  she  sought  the  aid  of  Dr.  Stekel.  She  as- 
serted that  she  had  married  her  husband  for  love  but  for  all  that 
never  enjoyed  sexual  congress.  She  can  gratify  her  libido  only 
by  resorting  to  fantasies  of  being  assaulted  by  several  men.  [Maso- 
chism.] This  is  told  us  by  the  first  sentence  in  the  above  dream. 
[Dancing  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  dream  symbols  for  coitus.] 
The  men  wearing  black  dress-suits  stand  for  men  dressed  in  white, 
i.  e.,  naked  men,  as  her  subsequent  associations  show.  The  second 
scene  in  the  dream,  that  relating  to  the  elderly  man  who  will  not 
dance,  discloses  her  great  and  carefully  cherished  secret.  Before  ( !) 
her  marriage  she  had  had  an  affair  with  an  elderly  gentleman  who 
practiced  cunnilingus  with  her.  She  had  be^i  a  typical  demi- 
vierge.  On  the  day  on  which  she  had  her  first  attack  of  apprdien- 
sion  the  recollection  of  this  man  had  suddenly  flitted  through  her 
mind  swift  as  a  shadow.  The  allusion  to  the  black  dress-suit  recalls 
another  youthful  trauma.  One  night  her  brother,  wearing  a  black 
dress-suit,  returned  home  from  a  ball  in  a  state  of  intoxicated  ex- 
hilaration and  attempted  to  rape  [^^assault"]  her;  she  resisted  him 
with  all  her  might,  but  while  she  did  so  she  became  conscious  of 
having  had  an  emission  and  ever  after  that  she  thought  of  herself 
as  hopelessly  impure.  But  the  most  important  thing  in  the  dream 
is  the  funeral  procession  in  which,  as  she  says,  her  husband  and 
her  children,  to  aU  of  whom  she  has  become  indifferent,  are  being 
borne  to  their  last  resting  place.' 

^The  sudden  occurrence  of  the  neurosis  points  to  a  recoit 
traumatic  experience.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  analysis  brings  out 
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that  she  has  fallen  in  love  with  her  husband's  senior  partner.  The 
inquiry  whether  the  elderly  gentleman  will  dance  [==coire]  refers 
to  him.  She  has  been  thinking  about  the  death  of  this  man's  wife. 
[Cf.  the  funeral  procession.]  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
neurosis  this  rival  had  fallen  sick  with  pneumonia.  ^^Everything 
turned  out  satisfactorily''  [in  the  dream]  means  that  her  rival  and 
her  husband  died  and  she  married  the  man  she  loved.  The  feeling 
that  everything  is  so  far  from  her  corresponds  to  the  idea  that  she 
is  far  removed  from  her  ideal.  Everything  seems  so  strange  to  her 
because  she  feels  herself  estranged  from  her  husband  and  her  child- 
ren. She  had  transferred  her  affections  from  her  husband  upon  his 
partner.  We  see  then  that  the  dream  contains  all  that  brought 
about  the  neurosis  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  condensed  summary 
of  her  unconscious  fant€isies.  (It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that 
rapid  improvement  of  the  patient's  condition  set  in  immediately 
after  she  had  communicated  these  facts  to  the  analyst,  which  was 
within  fourteen  days  after  she  had  commenced  treatment.)'  [**Die 
Sprache  des  Traiumes^**  pp.  474-476.] 

The  Latent  Content. —  The  more  one  occupies  himself  with  the 
analysis  of  the  dreams  of  the  healthy  as  well  as  of  the  neurotic  the 
more  does  one  realize  the  force  of  the  dictum  that  dreams  never 
deal  with  trifles.  Free  association  to  the  differait  dream  elements 
invariably  leads  to  a  large  number  of  thoughts  of  a  very  intimate 
and  personal  nature  such  as  the  dreamer  is  ashamed  or  averse  to 
communicate  to  another  or  even  to  acknowledge  to  himself.  These 
latent  thoughts^  of  which  the  dream  elements  are  representatives, 
are  desires,  appetites,  and  wishes  of  so  objectionable  and  painful  a 
nature  that  the  dreamer  will  not  accept  them  to  his  waking  con- 
sciousness (unless  his  resistances  have  been  overcome)  and  therefore 
relegates  them  to  the  unconscious. 

The  material  constituting  the  latent  content  is  derived  from 
various  sources ;  the  conscious,  the  f  oreconscious,  and  the  unconscious 
spheres.  Even  that  derived  from  the  conscious  sphere  may  deal 
with  matters  of  such  a  nature,  e.  g.,  present  cares  and  worries,  that 
it  requires  the  greatest  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  subject  to  com- 
municate them  to  the  investigator.  That  derived  from  the  fore- 
conscious  usually  deals  with  his  day-dreams  and  fantasies,  his  am- 
bitions, his  loves  and  hates,  his  selfish  purposes,  etc.  In  addition 
to  these  all  dreams  reproduce  smaller  or  larger  fragments  of  recent 
and  old  experiences.     It  is  customary  to  call  these  remnants  of 
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recent  experiences,  i.  e.,  some  incident  of  the  twenty-four  or  thirty- 
six  hours  preceding  the  dream,  the  dream  m<iter.  The  reminiscences 
of  old  matters  that  are  evoked  by  the  process  of  free  association 
usually  go  back  to  early  childhood.  Such  infantile  material  finds 
representation  in  every  dream  and  is  almost  always  directly  or 
indirectly  related  to  something  in  the  piycho-iexual  life  of  the 
child.  This  is  the  matter  that  the  unconscious  contributes  to  the 
dream. 

An  important  source  for  material  for  a  dream  is  furnished  by 
the  external  and  internal  sensory  stimuli  which  reach  the  brain  dur- 
ing sleep.  Many  recent  dream-critics  have  tried  to  explain  dreams 
as  being  wholly  the  result  of  the  sleeper's  attempt  to  interpret  these 
sensations.  The  chief  objections  to  this  theory,  most  ably  cham- 
pioned by  Ellis,  are  that  such  misinterpreted  sensations  can  be 
demonstrated  only  in  few  dreams,  that  the  theory  does  not  explain 
why  the  interpretation  takes  the  particular  form  that  it  does,  and 
why  all  dreamers  do  not  interpret  corresponding  sensations  the 
same  way.  If  flying-dreams  are  the  result  of  the  numbing  of  the 
cutaneous  nerves  during  sleep  why  do  we  not  all  dream  of  flying, 
and  why  are  the  circumstances  accompanying  the  flight  different 
with  each  dreamer?  According  to  Freud  the  sensory  stimuli  that 
reach  the  sleeper's  mind  are  taken  up  into  the  dream  only  if  they 
can  be  employed  as  vehicles  for  the  expression  of  unconscious 
wishes.  These  noctural  sensations  may  serve  as  dream  inciters  but 
they  do  not  explain  the  dream. 

Wishes  of  all  kinds  are  represented  as  fulfilled  in  dreams. 
These  wishes  may  be  of  a  conscious,  foreconscious,  or  unconscious 
nature,  but  usually  they  partake  of  the  characters  of  all  three.  In 
women  these  desires  are  almost  invariably  of  an  erotic  or  sexual 
nature,  whereas  in  men  they  often  pertain  to  success  in  some  par- 
ticular line  of  activity,  e.  g.,  politics,  business,  literature,  etc. 
Narcism  (==self-love)  is  a  prominent  feature  in  men's  dreams  and 
eroticism  in  women's. 

Functional  symholsy  i.  e.  symbols  expressive  of  the  manner  of 
the  mind's  working  during  the  dream  or  of  the  matter  employed  in 
the  dream-making  process,  are  a  frequent  constituent  of  dreams. 
Thus  a  person  may  represent  the  fact  that  he  is  awaking  by 
dreaming  that  he  is  going  from  a  dark  museum  (=the  realm  of 
the  imconscious,  i.  e.  sleep)  into  a  vast  sun-lit  orchard  (==:the  realm 
of  consciousness,  i.  e.  waking  life.) 
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Dream  2.  A  lady  dreams  that  suddenly  there  appears  from  a 
bright  clear  sky  a  gigantic  and  magnificent  bird  like  an  eagle,  of 
a  bluish  color,  with  wings  spread,  bearing  in  its  beak  a  beautiful 
golden-haired  baby  which  it  deposits  on  a  small  island  in  a  vast 
blue  sea. 

The  interpretation  of  this  dream  is  manifold.  When  she  least 
expected  it  (i.  e.  ^'from  a  clear  sky")  she  met  a  lovar,  whom  she 
flatteringly  describes  as  an  eagle,  and  was  very  happy.  The  ^blue 
bird"  stands  for  happiness.  Her  greatest  desire  in  life  is  for  a 
beautiful  gtdden-haired  baby.  The  vast  blue  sea  is  her  soul.  The 
baby  is  a  reproduction  of  herself  and  in  it  she  lives  again  and  is 
restored  to  her  beloved  mother. 

Classifications  of  Dreams. — With  regard  to  the  relationship 
of  the  manifest  dream  to  the  latent  content,  dreams  may  conven- 
iently be  divided  into  the  frflowing  five  varieties : 

1.  Infantile  dreams, — ^The  dreams  of  healthy  young  children 
are  usually  very  short  and  simple  and  represent  the  fulfilment  of 
those  childish  desires  not  gratified  during  the  day.  In  their  dreams 
diildren  have  their  hearts'  desire.  These  dreams  are  so  sensible 
and  intelligible  that  they  need  no  interpretation.  Of  them  it  may 
be  said  that  the  manifest  content  coincides  with  the  latent  content. 
Such  dreams  occur  not  infrequently  in  healthy  adults  and  their 
occurrence  is  per  se  sufficient  to  disprove  the  theories  that  dreams 
are  the  results  of  the  lawless  and  dissociated  activity  of  disconnect- 
ed groups  of  brain  cells  or  the  misinterpretation  of  somatic  sensa- 
tions. If  an  ungratified  wish  of  the  day  may  result  in  a  dream  in 
which  a  child  has  his  wish  fulfilled  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same 
phenomenon  may  not  occur  in  adults. 

2.  Many  dreams  of  adults  are  logicdl  and  intelligible^  but 
none  the  less  curious  and  surprising  and  seemingly  anything  but 
the  fulfillment  of  wishes.  Very  often  these  dreams  cannot  offhand 
be  associated  with  the  dreamer's  waking  thoughts.  Dream  1  is  a 
dream  of  this  kind. 

8.  Most  dreams  of  adults  are  Slogicai^  disconnected,  or  ab- 
surd, and  do  not  fit  into  the  waking  thoughts.  It  is  because  of 
these  dreams  that  dreams  are  so  often  compared  with  the  ravings 
of  the  insane  and  that  the  study  of  dreams  has  been  neglected. 

4.     Convenience  Dreams. — ^This  is   a  very   common  kind  of 
dream  which  occurs  in  children  and  in  adults.  In  it  some  bodily  need 
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e.  g.,  for  food,  for  drink,  etc,  is  represented  as  satisfied.  A  person 
who  goes  to  sleep  after  having  eaten  salted  fish  dreams  that  he  is 
drinking  large  draughts  of  delicious  cold  water  from  a  brook.  By 
thus  satisfying  his  thirst  the  dreamer  is  kept  from  awaking.  Such 
dreams  tend  to  prove  the  truth  of  two  of  Freud's  most  important 
propositions :  One,  dreams  are  the  preservers  of  sleep;  two,  dreams 
are  trish  futfUments.  If  the  intensity  of  the  need  is  such  that 
dreaming  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  it  the  sleeper  awakes.  The  same 
thing  happens  if  a  pain  or  irritation  is  too  great  to  be  dreamt 
away . 

Analysis  proves,  however,  as  Rank  has  shown,  that  even  these 
convenience  dreams,  though  representing  the  fulfilment  of  actual 
desires,  are  constructed  and  interpretable  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  the  usual  dreams  and  that  they  fetch  their 
being  from  old  unconscious  material.  *  It  is  not  insignificant,  finally, 
that  this  kind  of  dream  occurs  most  frequently  just  before  wak- 
ing ;  evidently  something  is  striving  to  prolong  sleep. 

5.  Apprehension  Dreams. — ^There  are  many  dreams  of  child- 
ren and  adults  in  which  the  dreamer  experiences  great  mental  dis- 
tress (fear,  a  sense  of  inability,  helplessness)  and  which  seem  to 
contradict  the  theory  that  dreams  tend  to  preserve  sleep.  Not 
unusually  the  dreamer  awakes  in  terror,  bathed  in  perspiration, 
panting  for  breath,  the  heart  palpitating.  In  other  frightful 
dreams  events  of  such  terrible  nature  occur  that  the  dreamer  cannot 
be  convinced  that  dreams  are  imaginary  wish  fulfilments.  But 
this  need  not  surprise  us ;  the  same  thing  is  true  of  many  neurotic 
symptoms.  The  fallacy  in  this  deduction  lies  in  the  failure  to 
realize  that  the  wish  fulfilment  is  to  be  found  in  the  latent  thoughts, 
not  in  the  manifest  dream.  Freud  has  abundantly  shown  that  ap- 
prehension dreams  are  the  representation  of  repressed  sexual  de- 
sires which  have  not  been  sufficiently  disguised.  The  fear  or  terror 
does  not  emanate  from  the  idea  with  which  it  is  linked  in  the  mani- 
fest dream,  but  belongs  to  something  in  the  latent  content  from 
which  it  has  been  displaced.  Analysis  will  also  show  that  the  ap- 
prehension is  frequently  the  reaction  to  or  substitute  for  repressed 
desire,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  many  phobias.  The  occurrence  in 
dreams  of  some  undesired  misfortune,  e.  g.,  the  death  of  a  beloved 
relation,  may  be  only  the  means  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  wish  in  the 
latent  content.    We  shall  return  to  this  subject  later. 
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Dream  8.  I  dreamt  that  a  chiropodist  with  a  pair  of  tre- 
mendous shears  with  one  snip  removed  a  very  painful  com  from 
my  small  toe. 

Explanation, — ^I  went  to  bed  suffering  from  a  very  painful 
com  on  the  little  toe  and  thinking  Fd  have  to  ocmsult  a  chiropodist 
notwithstanding  my  distrust  of  the  antisepsis  of  chiropodists.  In 
the  dream,  which  occurred  immediately  after  falling  asleep,  the 
chiropodist  quickly  and  painlessly  removes  the  com.  This  is  an 
obvious  wish  fulfilment  and  shows  one  of  the  ways  in  whidi  somatic 
sensaticms  may  be  dealt  with  by  the  unconscious. 

Dream  4.  A  four  year  old  child  dreams  that  the  bed  is  too 
small  for  her. 

Explanation. — On  going  to  bed  the  child  was  impressed  with 
the  great  size  of  the  bed  and  the  disproportion  betweoi  her  and  the 
bed.  In  the  dream  her  wish  to  be  big  and  grown  up  is  realised 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  bed  is  small  for  her. 

Dream  6.  A  man  dreams  that  he  is  one  of  troupe  of  athletes 
giving  an  exhibition  of  acrobatics  on  the  vaudeville  stage. 

Explanation. — ^The  man  went  to  bed  with  a  very  painful  car- 
buncle on  the  back  of  his  neck  which  prevented  him  from  moving  his 
neck.  The  unconscious  says  to  him:  go  on  sleeping;  you  have  no 
pain  and  your  neck  is  not  stiff,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  you 
are  capable  of  performing  marvellous  acrobatic  feats. 

Dream  6.  A  man  dreams  that  has  wife  is  menstruating. 

Explanation. — ^He  went  to  bed  worrying  whether  his  wife  was 
pregnant.  The  unomscious  relieves  him  of  worry;  his  wife  is 
menstruating.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact  that  even 
very  simple  dreams  need  a  little  interpretation.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  in  adults  even  these  simple  dreams  are  almost  al- 
ways overdetermined,  i.  e.  have  more  than  one  meaning  and  repre- 
sent the  fulfilment  of  more  than  one  wish. 

Dream  7.  A  woman  dreams  that  she  is  having  coitus  with  a 
horse. 

Explanation. — ^The  word  "horse"  always  makes  this  woman 
smile  sensuously  and  suggests  to  her  a  very  large  phallus.  Even 
in  her  childhood  she  watched  horses  with  interest,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion she  compared  her  father's  phallus  with  that  of  a  horse.  A 
few  days  before  the  dream  she  had  coitus  in  an  unusual  position 
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which  she  described  as  "horse  fashion."  The  night  of  the  dream 
she  had  participated  in  a  dance  which  had  greatly  aroused  her 
sexual  passion.    The  dream  fulfills  a  number  of  her  wishes. 

AU  these  dreams  furnish  striking  corroboration  of  the  ego- 
centric nature  of  dreams.  Dream  7  also  illustrates  the  workings 
of  the  Oedipus  complex. 

The  Wish  in  Dreams. —  Sleep  is  the  world  of  dreams.  It  has 
been  ably  and  brilliantly  maintained  that  one  of  the  most  important 
causes  for  sleep  is  the  desire  to  dream,  to  get  away  from  the  harsh 
world  of  realities,  disappointments,  and  failures.  That  in  the 
world  of  dreams  our  wildest  wishes  are  fulfilled  is  implied  in  the 
use  of  such  every-day  phrases  as  "not  even  in  my  dreams,"  "I  would 
not  even  dream  of  such  a  thing,"  etc.,  to  express  the  apparently 
unattainable. 
Queen  Mab,  the  fairies'  midwife,  gallops  night  by  night  in  state 

Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love; 

O'er  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court'sies  straight; 

O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees; 

O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream; 

Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose, 

And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit; 

Sometime  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 

And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  throats. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  wishes  that  may  be  fulfilled  in  our 
dreams.  In  them  examinations  are  passed  with  honors,  enemies 
vanquished,  wealth  attained,  rivals  foiled,  heroic  deeds  accomplish- 
ed, cares  dispelled,  and  the  beloved  dead  restored  to  life  and  health. 
Dreams  are  the  realm  of  youth,  beauty  and  power.  From  another 
point  of  view  we  may  say  that  dreams  are  the  realm  of  unlimited 
desires.  It  is  a  secret  world  whither  no  watchful  guardian  of  th^ 
peace  can  foUow  us  and  where  no  eye  can  spy  upon  us.  In  addition 
to  fulfilling  those  desires  from  our  waking  life  of  which  we  are 
well  aware  and  which  we  are  ready  to  admit  to  ourselves  and  to 
others,  dreams  fulfill  for  us  desires  of  another  kind,  the  repressed 
desires,  i.  e.,  those  desires  the  existence  of  which  we  are  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  even  to  ourselves  and  of  the  existence  of  which  we 
may  not  even  be  aware.  In  most  of  the  dreams  of  adults  these  for- 
bidden or  condemned  desires  reach  fulfilment  in  some  disguised 
form  so  that  we  hardly  recognize  them  as  our  desires.  In  one 
dream   a  wicked   desire — "good"   desires   are   never   repressed — is 
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brought  to  fulfilment  by  being  converted  to  its  opposite;  in  anoth- 
er, by  some  covert  illusion;  in  a  third,  by  a  symbolic  substitute. 
We  see  the  same  thing  in  neurotic  symptoms.  Exaggerated  or 
forbidden  love  is  expressed  by  hate ;  hate  by  exaggerated  solicitude; 
a  word  in  a  dream  may  be  an  allusion  to  some  person  or  incident, 
and  an  apparently  innocent  act  may  be  the  symbolic  equivalent 
for  adultery  or  murder. 

Studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  wish  fulfilments  dreams  may 
be  thus  classified: 

1.  Dreams  in  idiich  unreprested  wishes  are  fulfilled  in  an 
undiiguUed  form.  These  are  the  dreams  of  young  children  and, 
now  and  then,  of  adults. 

S.  Dreams  in  which  repressed  wishes  are  fulfilled  in  ^guised 
forms.  This  includes  the  vast  majority  of  the  dreams  of  adults. 
In  them  the  wish  can  be  discovered  only  by  a  careful  analysis  and 
will  be  found  to  be  one  of  which  the  individual  was  once  conscious 
and  which  he  voluntarily  or  automatically  repressed.  The  repress- 
ed desires  in  these  dreams  are  almost  always  of  a  sexual  ch*  erotic 
nature,  but  of  such  dynamic  potency  that  they  will  not  stay  re- 
pressed. 

8.  Dreams  in  which  repressed  wishes  appear  undisguised  or 
insufficiently  disguised.  Most  of  these  dreams  are  accompanied 
with  or  terminate  in  an  outbreak  of  fear,  terror,  or  apprehension 
from  whidi  the  dreamer  awakes.  The  fear  and  Uie  consequent  wak- 
ing puts  an  end  to  the  dream  and  keeps  the  dreamer  from  realizing 
the  nature  of  the  repressed  desire  that  was  coming  to  the  surface 
of  consciousness.  If  a  dream  is  sufficiently  disguised  it  never  gives 
rise  to  apprehension. 

We  conclude  then  that  no  matter  what  other  desires  a  dream 
may  fulfiU  in  the  manifest  or  latent  ccmtent,  the  latter  almost  al- 
ways also  contains  sexual  material  as  an  essential  constituent  of 
the  dream  which  thus  also  fulfills  some  erotic  desire.  Many  dreams 
which  on  the  surface  show  nothing  of  a  sexual  nature  terminate  in 
a  poUution  or  are  accompanied  with  erections  and  sexual  sensations. 
The  sexual  content  can  often  be  proved  only  by  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  dreamer's  history  or  his  symbolisms.  The  reason  for 
the  occurrence  of  all  sorts  of  sexual  desires  in  dreams  is  to  be  found 
in  the  constancy  and  intensiveness  with  which  these  impulses  are 
repressed  throughout  the  individual's  evolution  and  in  the  conse- 
quent non-gratification  of  these  unquenchable  desires.     It  is  only 
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when  the  moral  ego  has  relaxed  its  watchfubiess,  e.  g.  during 
sleep,  that  these  forbidden  desires  have  an  opportunity  to  mani* 
fest  themsdyes.  Litemal  metabolic  processes  keep  these  cravings 
alive,  but  our  morality  takes  no  cognizance  of  this  and  provides  no 
outlet  for  them.  The  unfulfilled  desires  of  the  day  link  themselves 
with  such  desires  in  the  unccmscious  with  which  they  are  directly 
or  assodatively  related  and  augment  their  energy;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  stirring  desires  in  the  unconscious  re-enforoe  the 
unfulfilled  desires  of  the  day  to  sudi  an  extent  that  they  too  can 
penetrate  into  sleeping  consciousness.  Without  the  unomscious 
constituent  no  dream  would  come  about.  The  conscious  or  fore- 
consdous  desires  can  enter  into  a  dream  only  if  they  become  as- 
sociated with  unconscious  desires. 

The  sexual  desires  that  find  gratification  in  dreams  are  those 
that  are  considered  normal  as  wdl  as  those  that  are  ccmsidered 
abnormal.  Inasmuch  as  the  psycho-sexual  life  of  childhood  suffers 
more  repression  than  anything  else  in  the  life  of  civilized  man,  it  is 
chiefly  the  so-called  ^^partial  impulses"  and  the  other  sexual  com- 
ponents that  are  fulfilled  in  dreams.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  free 
associations  or  latent  cont^it  and  an  interpretation  of  the  symb<Js, 
although  the  latter  is  not  essential,  wiU  bring  to  light  the  dream- 
er's desire  for  one  or  more  sexual  perversions,  sado-masodiism, 
fetichism,  inversions,  etc.  Where  these  appear,  and  even  without 
them,  the  Oedipus  complex — or  ^^Electra  complex"  in  the  case  of 
females — can  be  found  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  dreams  of 
most  neurotics  and  in  many  normals.  In  our  dreams  we  are  child- 
ren again  and  can  enjoy  unmolested  the  polymorph-erotic  impulses 
of  infancy.  It  has  been  well  said,  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  that 
dreams  are  the  myths  of  the  individual  just  as  myths  are  the 
dreams  of  the  race. 

There  are,  of  course,  also  desires  of  a  non-sexual  nature,  e.  g., 
the  commission  of  crimes,  the  indulgence  in  narcotics,  etc.,  that  in- 
dividuals living  in  a  civilized  community  must  or  choose  to  repress, 
which  find  expression  or  fulfillment  in  dreams  in  a  disguised  or  sym- 
bolic form.  An  avowed  atheist  may  so  manifest  his  true  piety  and 
a  professed  libertine  his  concealed  morality.  An  overt  homosexual 
may  also  show  decided  heterosexuality  in  his  dreams.  So  that  it 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  to  say  that  dreams  are  always 
in  the  service  of  what  is  forbidden  and  condemned  by  society,  that 
Evil  alone  is  the  Master  Builder  of  dreams. 
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There  is  one  wish  that  is  jn-esent  in  all  dreams,  vis. :  the  wuh 
to  deep.  Just  as  a  neurotic  symptom  is  a  compromise  between  an- 
tagonistic desires,  so  a  dream  is  a  compromise  betweoa  conflicting 
desires  one  of  which  is  the  wish  to  sleep.  That  is  why  Freud  main- 
tains, amtrary  to  the  general  view,  that  dreaming  preserves  sleep. 
The  unpleasant,  painful  thoughts,  the  unacted  desires,  are  not 
permitted  to  readi  ocmsciousness  and  disturb  sleep.  The  intrusion 
into  consciousness  of  the  many  unf  ulfiUed  desires  of  the  day  would 
keep  the  would-be  sleeper  awake.  The  truth  of  this  is  incontest- 
ably  established  by  the  dreams  of  young  children,  the  infantile 
dreams  of  adults,  and  by  the  occurr^ice  of  dreams  in  which  the 
sleeper  is  freed  from  sleep-disturbing  pains. 

Tbe  Censor.— Our  experience  with  neurotics  has  shown  that 
certain  symptoms  are  the  disguised  expression  of  certain  desires 
which  fcHT  various  reasons  the. individual  wiU  not  acknowledge  or 
admit  to  his  consciousness.  In  this  regard  many  dreams  are  ident- 
ical with  symptoms.  The  agent  responsible  for  the  disguise  is,  in 
both  cases,  the  Censor — by  whidi  we  mean  that  function  of  the 
psyche  whidi  keeps  watch  between  the  unconscious  and  the  fore- 
conscious  (or  conscious)  spheres,  represses  ideas  unacceptable  to 
consciousness,  keeps  the  lid  down  on  ideas  (desires)  painful  and 
opposed  to  our  moral,  religious,  esthetic,  or  ethical  ideals,  and 
disguises  those  unconscious  urges  that  cannot  be  kept  back  from 
entering  omsciousness.  The  object  of  all  this  is  obviously  to 
shield  the  ego  from  as  much  pain  as  possible,  to  raise  the  individ- 
ual in  his  self-esteem,  and  to  enable  him  to  adapt  himself  to  his 
environment.  As  a  matter  of  convenience  it  is  customary  to  person- 
ify the  censor  and  to  speak  of  it  as  a  sort  of  watchman  whose 
function  it  is  to  prevent  the  entry  of  unwelc(Hne  intruders  into  his 
sleeping  master's  mansion  and  to  sound  the  alarm  if  such  uninvited 
guests  succeed  in  breaking  into  the  house.  Unfortunately,  owing 
to  the  relaxation  of  the  watchfulness  of  the  censor  at  certain  times, 
e.  g.,  when  the  ego  is  asleep  or  under  the  influence  of  certain  nar- 
cotic influences  (alcohol,  morphine,  etc.),  the  undesired  visitors,  i.  e. 
the  r^ressed  desires,  succeed  in  slipping  through  the  gates  and 
usurping  the  mansion  of  consciousness.  Then  the  censor  sends  a 
warning  and  the  sleeper  awakes  in  a  state  of  excitement  and 
alarm  with  many  of  the  physical  manifestations  of  fright  (Pavor 
Noctumui).  In  other  cases,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  the 
censor  is  not  so  completely  off  his  guard  as  the  preceding  condition 
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implies  and  then  the  intruding  guests  get  by  him  if  they  are  suf- 
ficiently disguised  to  deceive  him  as  to  their  nature  and  mission. 
If  they  appear  to  him  as  "harmless,"  "innocent,"  or  "good"  wand- 
erers of  the  night  he  opposes  no  obstacles  to  their  sportive  merry- 
making. In  other  words,  if  the  unconscious  desires  are  not  suffi- 
ciently disguised  the  dreamer  awakes  rather  than  become  conscious 
of  them ;  whereas  if  they  are  sufficiently  disguised  for  him  not  to 
recognize  their  true  nature  he  goes  on  sleeping  and  dreaming. 

The  reason  for  the  relaxation  of  the  censor's  watchfulness 
during  sleep  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  ego  realizes 
that  there  is  then  no  danger  or  probability  of  the  forbidden  de- 
sires being  converted  into  deeds. 

Manifestatiotis  (A  the  Censor.—*-  By  this  time  it  must  be  quite 
apparent  to  the  reader  that  the  transformation  of  the  latent  con- 
tent into  the  manifest  dream  is  brought  about  by  the  necessity  for 
placating  the  censor  who  will  not  permit  the  individual's  rest  to  be 
disturbed  by  his  condemned  and  tabooed  desires.  Failing  to  elim- 
inate these  desires  or  to  keep  them  in  abeyance  in  their  hidden 
recesses,  the  censor  accomplishes  a  ccmipromise  between  the  ego- 
ideal  and  the  latent  desires  and  permits  the  latter  to  wander  forth 
and  disport  themselves — for  dreaming  is  only  make  believe — in 
disguise.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  modem  civilization  is  so  largely 
the  product  of  the  repression  of  the  sexual  impulses  and  their 
sublimation,  these  impulses  are  more  constantly  subjected  to  dis- 
guise than  any  other  impulses.  That  is  why  the  latent  content  of 
our  dreams  shows  sexual  ideas  so  much  more  often  than  the  mani- 
fest dream.  This  synibolization  of  the  erotic  impulses  and  motives 
is  one  of  the  several  manifestations  of  the  activity  of  the  censor. 

8.  Condensation. — ^The  condensation  or  fusion  of  different 
latent  dream  thoughts  into  one  figure  or  dream  element  is  an  ex- 
cellent method  of  disguise  and  deception  which  we  shall  consider 
later. 

S.  Displacement. — Another  way  of  concealing  the  meaning  of  a 
dream  is  to  displace  emotions  from  the  ideas  to  which  they  bdiong 
to  others  to  which  they  do. not  belong.  This  too  we  shall  discuss 
later. 

4.  Secondary  Elaboration. — ^After  awaking  it  is  not  unusual 
to  attempt  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  dream.  We  probably 
all  do  this  at  times.  In  this  attempted  interpretation  one  easily 
introduces    additions    and   other  alterations    into    the    recollected 
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dream.  Freud  calls  this  "secondary  elaboration''  and  very  wisely 
says  that  a  comparison  and  analysis  of  the  different  versions  that 
a  dream  assumes  with  each  repetition  will  show  that  these  altera- 
tions are  the  work  of  the  censor  and  are  intended  to  cover  up  or 
fortify  weak  spots  in  the  dream  disguise. 

5.  Doubt. — ^We  have  probably  all  experienced  the  phenomen- 
on of  being  m  doubt  about  some  part  of  a  dream  or  even  the 
whole  of  it.  Patients  often  say,  "I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  not 
invent  this  circumstance  or  this  detail,  or  whether  the  whole  dream 
is  not  an  invention.''  Freud  has  tau^t  us  that  this  too  is  only 
one  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  censor  to  disguise  the  underly- 
ing dream  thoughts,  the  latent  content.  The  law  of  psychic  de- 
termininn  should  su£Sce  to  teach  us  that  the  doubt,  like  neurotic 
doubt,  has  a  meaning  and  serves  a  definite  and  ascertainable  pur- 
pose. The  doubtful  element  being  the  weak  spot  in  the  dream  dis- 
guise the  awakened  censor  seeks  to  reject  it;  and  the  practical 
psycho-analyst,  knowing  this,  must  therefore  concentrate  his  special 

attention  upon  such  weak  spots. 

6.  The  Dream  in  a  Dream. — Persons  often  remark  with  con- 
siderable surprise  that  they  dreamt  that  they  were  dreaming.  The 
explanation  of  this  very  interesting  phenomenon  we  also  owe  to  the 
genius  and  industry  of  Professor  Freud.  The  censor,  realizing 
that  owing  to  a  diminution  of  his  customary  vigilance  certain  par- 
ticularly objectionable  unconscious  ideas  were  about  to  reach  con- 
sciousness in  an  insufficiently  disguised  form,  calms  the  sleeper  with 
the  assurance  that  it's  "only  a  dream."  Consciousness  is  still  at 
the  helm  and  the  emerging  repressed  thoughts  are  divested  of  their 
significance.  Very  often  the  sleeper  awakes  from  a  dream  which 
threatens  to  be  particularly  painful  with  the  ejaculation,  "thank 
Grod,  it's  only  a  dream!"  When  the  sleeper  does  not  awake  from 
such  a  dream  in  which  the  unconscious  idea  has,  as  it  were,  out- 
witted the  censor,  the  latter  redeems  himself  (as  the  preserver  of 
sleep)  by  assuring  the  sleeper  that  he  Is  only  dreaming.  Not  in- 
frequently, as  Stekel  remarks,  a  dream  within  a  dream  is  a  wish 
fulfilment  within  a  wish  fulfilment.  From  all  of  which  it  follows 
that  these  dreams  deserve  the  psycho-analyst's  special  attention. 

7.  Forgetting  Dreams. — ^There  is  no  more  striking  character- 
istic of  dreams  than  the  case  with  which  they  are  wholly  or  parti- 
ally forgotten.  The  reasons  for  this  are  no  doubt  several.  In  the 
first  place,  the  dreamer  pays  little  attention  to  his  dream  and  is 
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indifferent  about  recollecting  it.  Owing  to  the  absorbing  interests 
of  the  day  which  assert  themselves  immediately  upon  the  awaken- 
ing from  sleep,  the  dream  has  no  opportunity  to  associate  itself 
with  other  psychic  matter  or  to  imbed  itself  in  the  memory.  Then 
too  the  dreamer  has  grown  so  accustomed  to  consider  dreams  un- 
worthy of  serious  attention  that  he  makes  no  attempt  to  store  them 
up.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  it  is  a  universal  experience  that 
dreams,  even  very  foolish,  illogical,  and  "meaningless**  ones,  are 
treasured  up  in  the  memory  for  a  very  long  time  although  the 
dreamer  had  paid  no  particular  attention  to  them  and  had  consid- 
ered them  forgotten.  Who  has  not  had  the  experience  of  sudden- 
ly recalling  a  forgotten  dream  of  the  preceding  night  or  even 
further  back?  This  has  led  Freud  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
real  reason  for  the  forgetting  of  dreams  or  dream  details  is  the 
activity  of  the  censor.  Experience  has  taught  him  that  if  certain 
resistances  are  overcome  the  dream  is  restored  to  consciousness 
and  that  these  recovered  dreams  or  parts  of  dreams  always  deal 
with  very  significant  and  important  matters.  The  forgetting  of 
a  dream  or  dream  element  is  therefore  only  another  instance  of 
the  censor's  repressing  function. 

8.  Apprehension  Dream. — Because  of  the  many  identities  in 
structure,  meaning,  and  psychic  characteristics  between  dreams 
and  psychoneurotic  symptoms,  Jones  has  very  appropriately  des- 
cribed dreams  as  the  neurotic  symptoms  of  the  normal  personage 
and  neurotic  sjrmptoms  as  the  dreams  of  the  psychoneurotic 
patient.  This  suggestive  and  epigrammatic  statement  finds  ex- 
cellent corroboration  in  the  analysis  of  the  fear,  or  terror,  with 
which  many  sleepers  awake  from  their  dreams.  In  dreams,  as 
in  neurotic  symptoms,  this  apprehension  is  the  substitute  for,  or 
reaction  to,  repressed  libido.  When  a  repressed  sexual  or  criminal 
wish  is  about  to  enter  the  sleeper's  consciousness  in  an  insuffi- 
ciently disguised  form  the  dreamer,  i.  e.  the  endopsychic  censor, 
reacts  to  it  with  fear.  The  censor  has  failed  to  preserve  sleep 
but  he  has  saved  the  sleeper  from  the  realization  of  his  con- 
demned desire  and  the  consequent  self-reproach. 

Dream  8.  A  very  nervous  woman  dreams  that  her  bed-room 
is  overrun  with  snakes;  whichever  way  she  turns  she  sees  the 
ugly,  venomous  reptiles  gliding  quickly  across  the  floor,  over  the 
bed,  over  the  closets,  etc.;  she  tries  to  whack  them  on  the  head 
but  they  elude  her.  In  despair  and  disgust  she  awakes  and  hears 
a  mighty  pile-driver  at  work  across  the  street. 
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Explanation. — ^A  cmnplete  analysis  of  this  dream  would  re- 
quire a  book,  as  it  embraces  almost  the  whole  life  history  of  this 
unfortunate  hysteric.  She  is  a  very  sensuous  and  charming  young 
woman  who  h€is  for  years  battled  with  temptation.  Every  man 
with  whom  she  found  employment  sooner  or  later  tried  to  rape 
or  seduce  her.  She  expresses  this  in  the  dream  by  seeing  a  snake, 
the  symbol  for  a  phallus,  wherever  she  turns.  The  male  organ 
fills  her  with  disgust  exactly  as  the  snakes  in  the  dream  do.  She 
enjoyed  arousing  the  sexual  passion  of  the  men  she  met.  This 
dream  also  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration  of  how  the  mind 
makes  use  of  external  stimuli  to  serve  its  purposes. 

9.  Awaking. — ^There  are  many  dreams  from  which  the  sleeper 
awakes  without  any  emotion  of ^  fear  or  anxiety.  In  these  cases 
the  caisor  arouses  the  sleeper  in  time  to  prevent  the  dream  from 
taking  a  certain  coiirse.  Such  dreams  show  that  consciousness 
does  not  altogether  surrender  its  superintendence  over  the  psychic 
activities  during  sleep.  So  it  happens  that  when  the  dreamer 
realizes  that  his  dream  is  not  going  to  terminate  to  his  liking  he 
either  changes  the  dream  picture  or  awakes  and  thus  frustrates 
the  coming  dream  picture.  Not  infrequently  these  dreams  term- 
inate in  a  pollution.  When  this  does  not  happen,  the  dreamer 
falls  asleep  again  and  dreams  the  same  dream  again  but  in  a 
somewhat  altered  form ;  he  may  do  this  several  times  until  he  finds 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  his  problem.  Ferenczi  suggests  that 
this  phenomenon  probably  furnishes  the  explanation  for  Freud's 
empirical  dictum  that  all  the  dreams  of  a  night  relate  to  the  same 
subject  matter  and  deal  with  the  same  problems. 

Dreamless  Sleep. — The  experience  of  all  psycho-analysts  and 
the  reasoning  of  most  modem  psychologists  (cf.  "The  Frequency 
of  Dreams,"  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Seashore,  The  Scientific  Monthly^ 
May,  1916)  have  brought  about  the  conviction  that  there  is  no 
dreamlesi  sleep,  that  in  all  probability  aU  persons  dream  aU  the 
time  that  they  are  asleep  and  very  much  of  the  time  that  they  are 
awake.  From  what  has  preceded  it  is  certain  that  the  failure 
to  recall  a  dream  is  no  proof  that  one  did  not  dream.  Som- 
nambulists and  persons  who  speak  aloud,  laugh,  or  cry  in  their 
theoretical  considerations,  ably  summed  up  by  Professor  Seashore 
in  the  valuable  paper  referred  to  above,  tending  to  establish  the 
dreams    often    deny    that    they    dreamt.      There    are    numerous 
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continuity  of  dream-life.  Hypnotism  can  bring  back  to  memory 
dreams  that  had  been  forgotten.  The  experiments  of  Maury 
and  others  also  tend  to  prove  that  during  sleep  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  dreams.  It  happens  not  at  all  infrequently 
that  a  person  awakes  at  night  from  a  very  vivid  dream,  goes  over 
it  several  times  so  as  to  make  sure  he'll  recall  it  in  the  morning, 
and  yet  can't  recall  a  word  of  it  the  following  day. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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SEXUAL  ABSTINENCE 
By  Pbofessoe  A.  Blaschko,  Beeijn 

SEVERAL  reasons  can  be  given  for  the  fact  that  the  ques- 
tion of  sexual  abstinence  was  not  much  discussed  and  that 
many  even  denied  categorically  its  injurious  consequences. 
In  the  first  instance,  patients  of  this  kind  seldom  consult  a  physician, 
for  as  the  troubles  are  not  very  annoying,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  patient,  as  a  rule,  thinks  it  is  not  necessary  to  ask  the 
advice  of  the  doctor;  further,  many  physicians  are  conspicuously 
indifferent  as  to  the  etiology  of  diseases;  this  is  chiefly  true  in 
regard  to  the  last  generation,  which  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
anatomical-pathological  school :  one  was  satisfied  to  make  the  diag- 
nosis of  a  disease  without  tracing  its  cause ;  this  fact  impressed  me 
very  much  during  my  investigations  of  professional  eczemas  and 
leprosy.  Further,  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  on  one  side, 
the  aversion  of  the  physician  to  ask  questions  in  regard  to  sexual 
disorders,  on  the  other  side,  the  bashfulness  of  the  patient  to  make 
a  clear  breast.  As  to  the  often  mentioned  mendacity  of  abstinents 
I  must  state,  that  my  experience  taught  me  the  reverse.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  physician  is  unable  to  get  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  sexual  life  of  such  patients,  if  his  inquiries  are  not 
made  with  much  intelligence  and  delicacy.  Yet,  has  he  once  gained 
their  confidence,  the  confessions  bear,  as  a  rule,  the  stamp  of  truth- 
fulness. Undoubtedly,  many  a  physician  is  not  able  to  put  himself 
in  the  place  of  patients  who  difi^er  from  him,  he  cannot  understand 
their  inner  life  of  feelings  and  emotions.  He  often  sees  untruth- 
fulness when  he  cannot  reconcile  the  facts  with  his  own  feelings. 

Further,  many  physicians  are  under  the  suggestive  influence  of 
ofiicial  and  chiefly  ecclesiastical  morality,  others  yield  to  the  pres- 
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sure  of  public  opinion  which  frowns  at  an  open  discussion  of  such 
matters,  although,  tete-d-t^te,  the  injuries  caused  by  sexual  abstin- 
ence are  admitted. 

All  these  circumstances  combined  were  for  a  long  time  the 
cause  that  the  question  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  abstinence  was 
either  ccmipletely  ignored  or  discussed  in  a  one-sided  and  biased 
attitude.  It  is  only  the  sign  of  a  reaction  towards  the  preceding 
period  that  to-day  almost  too  much  noise  is  made  in  the  discussion 
of  this  question  and  many  views  are  advanced  which  cannot  stand 
the  light  of  a  critical  analysis.  This  is  just  the  reason  for  our 
selection  of  this  subject;  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  by  an  objective- 
ly conducted  and  tluNrough  discussion  the  interest  for  this  import- 
ant proposition  will  be  roused  and  our  problem  solved  by  a  more 
precise  method. 

As  at  the  convention  in  Mannheim  the  foundation  was  laid 
for  constructive,  efficient  and  progressive  activities  in  sexual  peda- 
gogics, we  hope  that  the  discussions  of  to-day  will  be  the  starting 
point  for  an  extensive  as  wdl  as  an  even  prof ounder  conception  of 
the  problem  of  sexual  abstinence. 

To  give  too  great  an  importance  to  details  in  a  systematiza- 
tion  of  sexual  types,  sis  Loewenfeld  does,  is  not  justified,  according 
to  my  opinion.  The  practicability  of  sexual  abstinence  is  deter- 
mined by  the  intensity  of  the  sexual  instinct  as  well  as  the  intensity 
of  the  will  power  which  both  may  vary  to  the  most  extreme  degree. 

As  a  young  physician  I  was  acquainted  with  a  man  and  his 
wife  who  during  a  happy  married  life  of  40  years  had  never  any 
sexual  intercourse.  (I  disclosed  the  virginity  of  the  woman  by  an 
examination  of  a  tumor  of  the  womb).  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
persons  who  are  not  satisfied  unless  they  have  sexual  intercourse 
every  day  of  the  year.  If  the  sexual  instinct  is  weak  it  requires  no 
great  will-power  to  keep  up  abstinence ;  yet  for  an  intense  instinct 
strong  energy  is  often  not  sufficient. 

The  individual  differences  which  are  very  much  greater  than 
the  often  discussed  sexual  differences,  affect  not  only  the  intensity 
of  the  sexual  instinct  and  the  intensity  of  the  will  power  (the  latter 
is  generally  inherited  and  can  be  modified  by  education  only  within 
certain  limits),  but  also  the  beginning  of  the  sexual  development 
which  varies  extensively  according  to  race,  family,  milieu  and  nutri- 
tion. These  individual  differences  determine  also  the  reaction  upon 
a  voluntary  or  forced  abstmence. 
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That  sexual  abstinence  in  certain  individuals  can  be  sublimated, 
i.  e.y  transraluated  into  intellectual  and  artistic  potencies,  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  but  only  in  a  small  number  of  instances. 

The  majority  of  dbstinents  it  affected  by  morbid  ditturbances 
from  the  lightest  to  the  most  serious  degree.  These  latter  cases  are 
not  very  numerous. 

Abstinence  is  to  be  found  as  seldom  among  the  agricultural 
population  of  the  country  as  among  the  workingmen  in  the  city. 
The  same  is  the  case  amongst  the  higher  classes,  as  Meirowsky*s 
statistics  show.  The  enormous  frequency  of  masturbators  diminish- 
es still  more  the  number  of  abstinents  amongst  them.  As  masturba- 
tion does  not  afford  the  same  amount  of  inner  satisfaction  as  normal 
sexual  intercourse  does,  individuals  who  practice  abstinence  and 
masturbate  only  occasionally  (except  cases  of  an  aggravated  mas- 
turbation with  pathological  consequences),  can  be  counted  as  ab- 
stinents. 

I  want  to  present  my  observations  of  two  instances  of  serious 
diseases  which  were  caused  by  abstinence: 

Case  1.  N.  N.,  University  student,  of  socially  and  ethically 
prominent  family,  brought  up  in  an  inteUectual  atmosphere,  without 
an  hereditary  taint,  graduated  from  gymnasium  at  18,  living  with 
his  parents  during  the  first  two  Semesters  at  the  university  of  his 
native  town ;  he  moves  to  a  larger  imiversity  in  a  metropolitan  city 
and  comes  in  touch  with  the  usual  academic  life:  Sexual  excitement, 
first  weak  and  then  stronger;  often  slight  depressions,  inability  to 
work;  once  in  a  while  light  moods  of  melancholy.  Patient  has  no 
desire  for  extra-matrimonial  sexual  intercourse  and  not  the  slight- 
est idea  that  his  troubles  are  caused  by  abstinence.  Admonitions  of 
his  father  and  the  house  physician  to  shun  extra-matrimonial  inter- 
course produce  peculiar  anxiety  and  compulsion  ideas.  He  believes 
that  it  is  sinful  to  touch  a  woman.  The  fixed  idea  that  he  had  im- 
moral relations  with  girls,  women  and  children  develops  gradually. 
This  produces  agoraphobia.  While  under  the  parental  roof,  but 
chiefly  in  the  country  and  the  moimtains,  his  condition  is  better, 
but  shortly  before  and  after  examination  the  compulsion  ideas  re- 
turn in  a  more  intense  degree.  At  this  time  the  patient  learns  from 
a  physician  that  abstinence  might  be  the  cause  of  his  troubles  and 
could  perhaps  be  removed  through  sexual  intercourse.  He  cannot 
make  up  his  mind  to  follow  this  advice.  A  year  later  he  does  it 
and  the  whole  psychosis  is  wiped  out  of  existence  at  one  stroke.  Six 
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months  later,  gonorrhea  with  epididymitis  and  prostatitis :  abstin- 
ence for  a  year  and  a  recurrence  of  the  entire  complex  of  moods  and 
ideas.    Cure  on  resumption  of  sexual  intercourse. 

Case  *.  Woman,  86  years  old,  not  psychopathic,  of  healthy 
stock,  married  at  5K  to  an  elderly  man  of  weak  potency.  C<^abita- 
tions  oftener  during  the  first  years,  later  less  frequently.  The  woman 
who  was  formerly  not  nervous,  is  very  excitable  and  irritable  at 
times ;  she  has  compulsion  ideas  of  a  non-sexual  character.  Aggra- 
vation of  her  condition  before  each  menstruaticm.  Improvement 
after  each  cohabitation. 

Of  course,  diseases  of  such  a  serious  nature  occur  not  frequent- 
ly; the  nervous  system  may  be  particularly  irritable,  without  any 
hereditary  taint  or  a  psychopathic  disposition .     But  just  this  is  so 
very  frequently  the  case  with  the  young  people  of  our  metropolitan 
cities  to  whom  such  instances  chiefly  apply.     The  number  of  the 
so-called  healthy  persons — so  much  talked  of — who  endure  abstin- 
ence well,  is  not  considerable.     Minor  morbid  disturbances  are  of 
course  more  frequent  and  affect  largely  the  nervous  system.    One 
ought  not  to  underestimate  the  seriousness  of  these  functional  dis- 
turbances.   Feeble  persons  and  individuals  who  from  religious  and 
ethical  motives  or  on  account  of  fear  of  infection  shun  ante-matri- 
monial sexual  intercourse,  suffer  often  considerably.   It  is  also  pos- 
sible, according  to  my  opinion,  that  these  functional  disturbances 
may  cause  organic  injuries ;  to  select  one  instance  out  of  my  pro- 
fessional experiences :  the  disappearance  of  obstinate  lesions  of  Acne, 
which  had  been  unyielding  to  every  form  of  treatment,  on  the 
taking  up  of  regular  sexual  intercourse  (a  fact  observed  by  every 
dermatologist)  demonstrates  that  abstinence  has  also  oftentimes  an 
unfavorable  influence  on  the  process  of  metabolism.  More  frequent, 
of  course,  are  purely  functicmal  disturbances  which  produce,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  such  disagreeable  effects  that  the  patient,  spon- 
taneously, employs  the  nearest  means  at  hand — sexual  intercourse. 
The  motive  is  here  not  only  the  hedonistic  but  also  the  instinctive 
tendency  to  free  with  the  most  simple  and  expedient  remedy  the 
system  of  somatic  as  wdl  as  psychic  disturbances  which  derange  the 
equilibriiun  and  deteriorate  the  health  of  the  individual.    If  I  am 
hungry,  I  eat ;  if  I  have  no  food  at  hand,  I  go  out  to  get  it  and  then 
eat  it  without  minding  its  inferior  quality.    This  explains  how  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  period  of  satiety  follows  soon  after  the 
full  development  of  the  sexual  instinct.    Not  even  the  fear  of  infec- 
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tion  is  able  to  deter  those  who  know  full  well  the  dangers  of  extra- 
matrimonial  intercourse,  for  that  tantalizing  feeling  does  really  and 
actually  exist,  while  the  venereal  infection,  bad  as  it  may  be,  is 
only  a  remote  possibility  and  of  little  consequence — if  the  individual 
considers  it  at  all. 

Sport,  physical  labor  and  deflection  of  the  mind  towards  other 
things  though  oftentimes  efficient  and  salutary,  are  after  all  only 
palliatives,  but  no  remedies.  On  the  other  hand,  sexual  abstinence 
is  eo  ipso  not  an  end,  but — ^volimtarily  applied — only  a  means — 
during  the  prepubertial  period — to  aid  the  development  towards  a 
full  maturity;  abstinence  may  also  be  applied  as  a  pedadogical 
tool  by  which  the  will  is  strengthened ;  further,  it  may  be  used  as  a 
preventive  against  venereal  infection;  it  is  in  the  majority  of 
cases  a  coercive  measure  which  becomes  a  calamity  when  it  is  en- 
forced for  a  long  time. 
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ILLEGITIMACY:  ITS  CAUSES  AND  CURE 
By  George  Panebakeb 

ILLEGITIMACY  means  the  state  of  being  bom  out  of  lawful 
wedlock.  Another  name  for  illegitimacy  is  bastardy,  from 
batard:  bastard — an  old  French  word  denoting  the  "Son  of 
bast,"  i.  e.,  pack-saddles  as  opposed  to  a  child  of  the  lawful 
marriage  bed. 

The  word  bastard  was  first  given  to  William  the  Conqueror, 
duke  of  Normandy. 

The  baton  sinister  (or  bar  sinister)  is  the  heraldic  indication 
of  illegitimacy.  It  is  a  bar  (or  band)  drawn  from  the  upper  comer 
of  a  shield  at  the  left  (sinister)  to  the  opposite  base  at  the  right 
(dexter). 

Bastards  as  described  by  Blackstone  are  such  children  as  are 
not  bom  either  in  lawful  wedlock  or  within  a  competent  time  after 
its  termination. 

Most  continental  systems  of  marriage  law  defined  a  bastard 
as  a  child  bom  of  a  woman  who  was  not  married  to  the  father  at 
the  time  of  conception  and  who  was  never  married  thereafter  to  him. 

Bastards  are  incapable  of  inheriting  real  property.  They 
can  have  no  other  heirs  than  those  of  their  own  bodies.  Illegitimate 
children  have  no  claim  on  their  reputed  fathers  for  support,  except 
in  special  cases  decreed  by  the  law  or  court. 
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In  the  State  of  Illinois  a  woman  who  gives  birth  to  an  illegiti- 
mate child  is  entitled  to  $550  payable  in  ten  years ;  $100  must  be 
paid  for  the  first  year  and  $50  for  each  year  of  the  nine  succeeding 
years.  Not  long  ago  it  was  proposed  to  present  a  bill  which  would 
make  the  father  of  the  child  responsible  for  its  welfare  until  the 
child  reached  an  independent  age.  It  was  also  proposed  to  give 
an  illegitimate  child  all  the  rights  and  claims  of  a  legitimate  diild. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  status  of  bastardy  is  that  a  bastard  being 
fiUtu  fwIUut  (nobody's  child)  the  consent  of  his  father  and  mother 
to  his  marriage  is  not  required.  In  many  countries  children  bom 
out  of  wedlock  may  be  legitimized  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of 
their  parents.  In  England  the  brutal  principle  is  upheld:  ^K)nce 
a  bastard,  always  a  bastard." 

Under  the  Code  Napoleon  the  search  for  the  father  is  for- 
bidden (**La  recherche  de  la  paternity  est  interdite^*). 

The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  different  countries 
varies  {rom  2  to  16  per  cent  of  the  total  births. 

Illegitimate  Births  per  1000  Births  (still-bom  excluded) : 

1896—1900      1901—1905 

England  and  Wales 41  40 

Scotland 68  64 

Ireland 86  «6 

Denmark 96  101 

Norway    74 

Sweden 118 

Finland    66 

Russia    27 

Austria 141 

Hungary 90  94 

Switzerland 45 

Germany    90  84 

Netherlands 27  28 

Belgium 80  68 

France 88  88 

Portugal 121 

Spain 49  44 

Italy 62  56 

As  to  the  illegitimacy  rate  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  we 
have  no  trustworthy  figures. 

Above  figures  cannot  be  taken  as  a  simple  index  of  morality 
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because  local  customs  and  traditions  have  a  great  influence.  The 
phenomenon  shows  so  many  variations  in  different  localities,  ^vm 
where  the  same  factors  seem  to  prevail,  that  ccmclusions  cannot  be 
drawn. 

^^In  some  countries  marital  infidelity  may  be  far  more  frequent 
than  in  others,  and  coexist  with  a  low  ratio  of  births  out  of  mar- 
riage*' (A.  Leffingwell,  "Illegitimacy  and  the  Influence  of  Seasons 
upon  Conduct."  London,  1892). 

Besides,  racial,  climatic  and  social  differences  as  well  as  the 
influence  of  legislation  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Thus  in 
Bavaria  marriage  was  formerly  forbidden  to  all  who  were  not  mem- 
bers of  a  trade  guild,  or  possessed  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
property.  While  this  restriction  was  in  force,  22  per  cent  of  the 
births  were  illegitimate,  but  since  it  was  repealed  the  proportion  has 
sunk  to  11.8  per  cent.  This  still  abnormally  high  percentage  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  customs  engendered  during  the 
period  of  restrictions  are  still  operative. 

However,  in  a  number  of  villages  of  a  certain  district  in  the 
Bavarian  mountains,  since  times  immemorial  the  custom  prevails 
that  a  girl  does  not  marry  before  she  has  given  birth  to  one  or  two 
children.  Before  he  leads  a  girl  to  the  altar  the  sturdy  peasant 
boy  wants  to  be  sure  that  she  is  a  good  breeder.  The  antenuptial 
children  are  always  legitimized  and  no  questions  asked  as  to  who  is 
the  father.     Customs  are  stronger  than  laws. 

Altogether,  in  Grermany  illegitimacy  is  treated  with  greater 
leniency  than,  e.  g.,  in  Anglo-SeuLon  countries.  In  Germany  most 
of  the  wet-nurses  are  unmarried  mothers;  even  in  families  where 
otherwise  one  is  very  particular  in  sexual  matters,  the  "feed-moth- 
er'* (wet-nurse)  is  treated  as  a  member  of  the  household  and  eats 
together  with  the  family.  As  a  rule,  they  are  healthy,  kindhearted 
and  thrifty  girls,  and  an  honest  labourer  or  respectable  artisan  is 
happy  to  marry  one  of  them. 

In  Italy  unmarried  motherhood  is  regarded  as  an  awful  mis- 
fortune and  such  a  girl  can  find  no  husband.  The  cause  of  this 
attitude  cannot  be  found  in  a  higher  moral  standard  but  in  an 
ancient  superstitious  reverence  for  **virginity''  and  in  customs  en- 
gendered by  economic  conditions. 

The  rigid  chastity  of  the  Gypsy  girls  in  England  and  Spain  as 
well  as  in  Europe  generally  is  well  known;  a  lapse  would  lead  to 
certain  death.  Clannishness  and  early  marriages  account  for  this 
severity. 
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In  Scotland  the  percentage  of  illegitimacy  is  high ;  subsequent 
loaitiage  of  the  parents  legitimizes  bastards;  public  opinion  is 
lenient  in  such  cases. 

VHiat  are  the  causes  of  illegitimacy? 

Poverty,  ignorance,  and  the  contamination  of  great  cities  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  principal  factors  in  the  production 
of  vice  and  crime,  but  statistics  prove  that  this  hypothesis  cannot 
be  applied  to  illegitimacy  nor  can  climate,  race,  or  religion  account 
for  this  phenomenon. 

Poverty  cannot  be  adduced  as  a  causative  factor  of  iUegitimacy 
since  it  least  manifests  itself  where  destitution  and  want  have  fixed 
their  strongest  hold.  Poor  Ireland  steeped  in  the  deepest  misery  for 
centuries  shows  a  lower  percentage  of  illegitimacy  than  England 
and  Scotland.  Nowhere  can  a  relation  be  shown  between  the  in- 
digence of  a  people  and  the  prevalence  of  illegitimacy. 

The  following  figures  show  how  many  illegitimate  children 
were  bom  annually,  1878-1887,  to  each  thousand  unmarried  wo- 
men between  the  ages  16-46. 

Country 
Ireland 
Eng.  &  Waleb 
Scotland 


Proportionate  Scale 


Rate  of  Illegitimacy 
4.4 

14.0 
21.6 

It  is  a  generally  adopted  idea  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  sunny  South  are  more  ardent  in  temperament  than,  for  instance, 
the  blond,  blue-eyed  Scandinavians,  but  in  Sweden  and  Denmark 
we  find  a  higher  rate  of  illegitimacy  than  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

No  theory  can  be  evolved  from  a  racial  basis  when  we  find 
Sweden  with  as  high  an  average  as  Austria,  and  each  of  them  with 
more  than  twice  the  average  of  Italy  and  Spain.  (It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  in  the  year  1861  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire 
births  in  Vienna  were  illegitimate). 

Religion  which  never  had  any  connection  with  morality  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  determining  factor  in  producing  illegitimacy.  For 
example,  the  figures  for  Catholic  Ireland  and  Catholic  Austria  are 
quite  different ;  Scotland,  the  land  of  strictest  Sabbath-keeping  and 
purest  Calvinism  exhibits  almost  double  the  illegitimacy  of  England 
every  year.  Nor  can  relation  between  the  prevalence  of  prostitution 
and  illegitimacy  be  shown  anywhere. 

Is  education  no  promoter  of  virtue  and  no  barrier  to  illegi- 
timacy?   Many  countries  where  popular  education  is  widely  diffused 
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amon^  all  classes  show  a  higher  rate  than  others  with  a  very  low 
education,  standard.  Germany  with  her  highly  developed  system  of 
popular  education  surpasses  barbarous  Russia  by  6S  per  cent  and 
illiterate  Italy  by  28  per  cent  of  illegitimate  births.  Sweden  is  by 
77  i)er  cent  in  advance  of  Ireland. 

Even  in  the  same  country  and  under  the  same  laws  we  find  that 
chastity  and  education  are  not  invariably  associated. 

In  those  departments  of  France  where  ignorance  is  most  dense 
the  percentage  of  illegitimacy  is  low. 

In  Scotland,  **the  countries  which  show  the  highest  proportion 
of  illegitimacy  are  the  countries  which  are  in  the  highest  condition 
as  to  education,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  countries  which  pro- 
duce the  fewest  illegitimate  births  are  those  where  education  is  at 
the  lowest  ebb."  (Reg.  Gren.  Report  for  Scotland,  for  the  year 
1862). 

This  was  written  56  years  ago,  but  no  change  in  the  annual 
phenomenon  has  been  observed. — Illiteracy  is  no  cause  of  illegitim- 
acy. 

The  contamination  of  great  cities  has  been  adduced  as  a  con- 
tributing cause,  but  statistics  prove  that  there  is  more  illegitimacy 
in  certain  agricultural  and  rural  districts  and  in  secluded  villages 
"far  from  the  madding  crowd"  than  in  great  cities  and  the  cen- 
ters of  commerce  and  manufacture. 

There  are  certain  sections  of  England  and  Wales  where  every 
sixth  or  eighth  child  is  a  "bastard." 

In  three  English  counties  adjoining  each  other,  the  rate  of 
illegitimacy  seems  to  increase  in  the  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  London ;  this  peculiarity  goes  back  many  years. 

There  is  a  district  which  is  distinguished  by  the  longest  name 
in  Great  Britain :  Llanf ihangelytraethan ;  in  this  sylvian  retreat  for 
many  years  about  one  in  every  seven  children  is  a  bastard. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  what  the  historian  Froude  has  to  say 
on  this  subject:  "Illegitimacy  in  Hayti  is  so  imiversal  that  it  al- 
most ceases  to  be  a  fault,  for  a  fault  implies  an  exception,  and  in 
Hayti  it  is  the  rule.  Young  people  make  experiments  with  one 
another  before  they  enter  into  any  closer  connection.  So  far  they 
are  no  worse  than  in  our  English  Islands  where  the  custom  is  equal- 
ly general." 

Westergaard  writes  of  Denmark :  "With  regard  to  the  peasant 
population  of  the  rural  districts it  was  found  that  of  a 
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hundred  first-bom  children  no  less  than  89  were  bom  under  seven 
months  after  marriage  to  which  must  be  added  nine  per  cent  bom 
between  seven  and  nine  months  after  marriage. 

A  great  nimiber  of  brides  who  were  not  pregnant  at  marriage 
had  already  had  illegitimate  diildren  with  the  bridegroom  or  oth- 
ers ;  so  that  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  two-thirds  of  the  marriages 
(childless  marriages  excepted),  the  bride  had  had  children  while  un- 
married, or  was  pregnant  at  the  marriage.^  (Westergaard,  "Mar- 
riage Statistics  of  Denmark.") 

Illegitimacy  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  social  problems.  In 
general  it  can  be  said  that  proclivity  to  illegitimacy  is  principally 
due  to  ancestral  tendencies  coming  from  pre-historic  times. 

It  seems  that  in  a  country  where  the  standard  of  living  is  low 
and  early  marriages  are  the  rule  the  illegitimate  birthrate  will  be 
low.  The  greatest  liability  to  illegitimate  births  is  not  early  in  the 
life  of  unmarried  womanhood,  but  between  S5  and  85  years.  Every 
impediment  to  marriage  tends  to  increase  illicit  relationship.  Sta- 
tistics show  the  highest  rates  of  illegitimacy  are  found  where  uarch 
for  paternity  is  allowed.  In  those  parts  of  the  German  Empire 
where  formerly  the  code  Napoleon  was  in  force,  the  rate  of  illegitim- 
acy rose  instantaneously  and  considerably  after  the  introduction  of 
the  new  civil  code  which  allows  the  search  for  paternity.  Under 
French  law  the  girls  were  cautious  while  now  they  go  after  the  men 
and  seduce  them  in  order  to  get  husbands,  or  at  least  some  sort  of 
aUmony. 

In  all  civilized  countries  a  growing  tendency  is  noticeable  to 
dispense  with  all  ceremonies  and  simply  to  go  housekeeping.  Dr. 
Bertillon  has  estimated  that  in  the  year  1890  in  Paris  there  were 
probably  not  lesp  than  80,000  homes  where  the  parents  were  living 
in  harmony  and  educating  their  children,  married  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  except  that  they  refused  to  obtain  either  the  sanction  of 
the  church  or  state.     Yet  the  children  are  illegitimate. 

Illegitimacy  is  a  product  of  the  legislature.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  the  State  to  erase  from  its  statute  book  every  distinction  of 
birth  and  make  all  children  legitimate.  This  can  be  done  and  it  has 
been  done.  After  her  ascension  to  the  throne  of  England,  Mary, 
natural  daughter  of  Henrv  VIII,  by  the  first  Act  of  her  reign  erased 
the  stigma  against  herself. 

After  the  thirty-years'  war  State  and  Church  in  Germany 
winked  at  polygamous  relations  and  all  children  therefrom  were 
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legitimized.     In  ITOTy  Iceland  having  become  almost  depopulated 

by  an  epidemic,  the  King  of  Denmark  issued  a  proclamation  making  i 
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legitimate  all  children  bom  thereafter  in  the  island;  no  unmarried 
mother  was  to  be  deemed  to  have  lost  her  reputation  until  her 
progeny  exceeded  six.  During  the  present  war  the  legislatures  of 
France  and  Germany  have  made  steps  in  the  right  direction.  France 
has  erased  the  bar-sinister  and  in  the  German  Empire  the  law  knows 
only  "legitimate  children"  and  "children." 

Experience  teaches  that  among  the  first-bom  children  of  law- 
ful marriage  the  female  sex  preponderates  while  the  first  fruits  of 
illegitimate  relations  are  mostly  boys.  [?] 

The  alleged  inferiority  of  illegitimate  children  is  a  myth. 
The  greater  morality  among  illegitimate  babies  is  caused  by  the 
economic  condition  of  the  mother.  The  fact  that  so  many  juvaiile 
delinquents  are  bastards  must  be  sought  in  the  milieu  and  not  in 
any  innate  criminal  tendencies.  Illegitimacy  per  se  is  not  danger- 
ous, but  the  environment  of  neglect  which  attends  it  is ;  bastards 
who  are  placed  in  a  favorable  environment  often  succeed  in  life 
better  than  legitimate  children  in  the  same  environment. 

At  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography 
held  in  London,  in  1891,  Dr.  Carlsen  of  Copenhagen,  presented  a 
paper  showing  certain  statistical  investigations  concerning  the 
idiots  and  feeble-minded  of  the  Danish  population:  "imbecility  is 
scarcer  among  illegitimate  than  among  legitimate  children." 

In  190S  Paul  Lagrange  asked  a  number  of  prominent  writers 
and  scholars  about  their  opinions  of  illegitimacy.  Their  replies 
were  published  in  La  Revue  of  Paris. 

Max  Nordau  wrote:  "The  law  which  stigmatizes  a  child  bom 

out  of  wedlock  is  barbarous  and  stupid All  children  are 

bom  according  to  the  same  natural  laws  which  is  prior  and  superior 
to  all  man-made  laws No  hyjwcrisy  of  a  vicious,  coward- 
ly and  cruel  society  is  more  detestable  than  that  which  brands  with 
the  sign  of  infamy  the  innocent  children  of  parents  who  scom  the 
sham  decency  of  people  who  by  their  adherence  to  law  want  to  make 
others  believe  in  their  virtue !" 

Lombroso  declared :  "It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  many  men  of 
genius  were  natural  children :  Themistocles,  Charles  Martell,  Will- 
iam the  Conqueror,  Boccai;cio,  Alexander  Famese,  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick whom  Montesquieu  called  The  Perfect  Mofiy  Dupanloup,  Emile 
de  Girardin."     (The  latter  was  the  most  brilliant  name  in  French 
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journalism  for  40  years.  He  gained  his  positi<xi  in  literature  by 
his  genius  and  despite  his  openly  acknowledged  illegitimate  origin). 

Marcel  Prevost  wrote:  ^If  there  are  any  differences  between 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  they  are  created  by  law;  the 
severity  of  the  latter  cannot  be  justified  under  any  consideration." 

J.  H.  Rosny  and  many  others  expressed  similar  opinions. 

It  is  worth  knowing  what  Lincoln  thought  about  illegitimacy. 
*^ he  spoke  of  his  mother,  dwelling  on  her  characteris- 
tics and  mentioning  or  aiumerating  what  qualities  he  inherited 
from  her.  He  said  among  other  things  that  she  was  the  iUegitimate 
daughter  of  Lucy  Hanks  and  a  well-bred  Virginian  farmer  or 
planter.  He  agreed  that  from  this  last  source  came  his  power  of 
analysis,  his  logic,  his  mental  activity,  his  ambition,  and  all  the 
qualities  that  distinguished  him  from  the  other  members  and  de- 
scendants of  the  Hanks  family.  His  theory  in  discussing  the 
matter  of  hereditary  traits  had  been  that  for  certain  reasons  illegiti- 
mate children  are  oftentimes  sturdier  and  brighter  than  those  bom 
in  lawful  wedlock ;  and  in  his  case,  he  believed  that  his  better  nature 
and  his  finer  qualities  came  from  tiiis  broad-minded  Virginian. 
During  and  after  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1860,  Lincoln  re- 
peatedly refused  to  furnish  any  details  regarding  his  progenitors." 
(Hemdon,  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln), 

Miss  Mulock,  author  of  **John  Halifax^  gentleman**  writes  in 
her  book  **i4  Wo7nan*$  Thoughts  about  Women" 

"No  one  can  have  taken  any  interest  in  the  working-classes 
without  being  aware  how  frightfully  common  among  them  is  what 
they  term  "a  misfortune."  .  .  .  Another  fact,  stranger  still  to 
account  for,  is  that  the  women  who  thus  fall  are  by  no  means  the 

worst  of  their  station Many  of  them  are  of  the  very  best — 

refined,  intellig^t,  truthful,  and  affectionate.  VHiether  their  very 
superiority  makes  them  dissatisfied  with  their  own  rank,  so  they 
fall  easier  victims  to  the  rank  above  them,  or  whether  other  virtues 
can  exist  and  flourish  entirely  distinct  from  and  after  the  loss  of 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  believe  the  indisputable  virtue  of  our 
sex-chastity,  I  cannot  explain  it;  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  so — ^that 
some  of  my  most  promising  village  girls  have  been  the  first  to  come 
to  harm;  and  some  of  the  best  and  most  faithful  servants  I  ever 
had,  have  been  girls  who  have  fallen  into  shame  .    .    .    .  " 
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It  will  not  be  amiss  to  listen  to  old  Dr.  Paul  Mobius,  of  Leip- 
zic.  He  writes :  "We  could  have  more  mothers  and  more  happiness 
if  we  did  not  recognize  only  children  that  are  bom  in  lawful  wed- 
lock. One  ought  to  be  more  broad-minded.  All  honor  to  a  girl  that 
says :  'Hhis  is  my  chUd,  for  which  I  care;  who  the  father  is,  is  no- 
body* s  husinessr  Cut  out  your  lie  about  the  Christian  state;  the 
state  is  as  unchristian  as  it  could  be.  Our  life  is  steeped  in  un- 
charitableness  and  hypocrisy !" 

Destroy  our  iniquitous  economic  system  and  most  children  will 
be  well-bom! 
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EUGENICS,  SEXUAL  SIN,  IGNORANCE  AND 

SUPERSTITION. 

By  W.  C.  Gates,  M.  D. 

THE  prevalence  of  prostitution,  venereal  disease,  abortion, 
divorce  and  other  evils,  prove  that  modem  civilization 
has  not  solved  the  problem  of  the  proper  relation  of 
the  sexes. 

Birth  ccmtrol  clinics  and  sporadic,  so-called  ^^Eugenic  Mar- 
riages," show  that  some  of  our  people  are  learning  the  letter  "A" 
in  the  alphabet  of  sexology. 

Before  expressing  certain  ideas  which  have  occurred  to  me,  it 
may  be  wise  to  re-state  certain  self-evident  truths: 

First,  the  primary  fundamental  passion  actuating  everything 
that  has  life,  is  the  sustenance  of  life. 

Second,  and  practically  equalling  it  in  intensity,  is  the  re- 
production of  life. 

Stated  in  different  terms,  the  life  of  the  individual  depends 
upon  a  digestive  system;  the  life  of  the  race  or  species  depends 
upon  a  sexual  system. 

Nature  has  wisely  decreed  that  the  act  of  taking  nourishment 
and  the  act  of  reproduction  shall  bring  pleasure  to  the  individual. 

From  a  strictly  biologic  standpoint,  as  soon  as  the  male  has 
impregnated  the  female,  his  responsibility  to  nature  ceases  and  he 
is  at  liberty  to  seek  out  and  impregnate  other  females.  VHiere  his 
responsibility  ceaseg^  that  of  the  female  begins,  for  it  is  her  duty 
to  bear,  protect  and  rear  the  young. 
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Up  to  this  point  sexual  attraction  has  been  the  only  force 
operative  between  the  two  sexes,  but  from  this  point  on,  sexual 
antagonisms  arise.  The  respcmsibility  of  each  sex  to  nature  is  so 
radically  different  that  it  cannot  but  result  in  sharp  conflicts.  A 
careful  study  of  anthropology  or  the  reading  of  Heape's  Sex 
Antagonisms,  will  convince  any  careful  student. 

Man's  natural  tendency  is  to  look  for  others  whom  he  may 
impregnate. 

The  woman  has  found  that  if  she  can  bind  the  male  to  her 
and  her  interests,  she  and  her  offspring  stand  a  much  better  chance 
of  survival.  To  the  woman's  constant  effort  to  improve  her  condi- 
tion is  largely  due  all  the  progress  our  race  has  ever  known. 

The  type  of  man  who  has  most  readily  yielded  to  her  influence 
has  been  rewarded  by  the  increased  survival  of  his  offspring.  This 
is  one  of  nature's  eugenic  methods.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
monogamous  marriage  is  the  ideal,  but  in  spite  of  all  our  preten- 
tions, no  race  of  people  the  world  has  ever  seen  practices  it.  Differ- 
ent races  of  people  have  established  different  sexual  customs,  fol- 
lowing the  lines  of  least  resistance  and  merely  drifted  into  the 
methods  now  practiced. 

No  careful  scientific  study,  backed  up  by  experiments  on  any 
appreciable  scale,  has  yet  been  made. 

To  support  his  physical  life,  man  has  tried  to  eat  almost 
every  substance  in  the  known  world  and  in  his  sexual  life,  his 
efforts  have  been  almost  as  varied. 

The  experience  of  the  savage  individual  is  very  limited  and  his 
natural  tendency  is  to  abuse  or  ridicule  those  whose  customs  are 
strange  to  him. 

I  know  several  people  who  fairly  rave  at  the  idea  of  eating 
oysters,  calling  them  vile  and  filthy;  I  know  others  who  enjoy  eat- 
ing oysters  above  anything  else,  but  rave  at  those  who  eat  snails, 
while  nearly  all  whom  I  have  ever  met  expressed  disgust  at  the 
idea  of  eating  grasshoppers,  although  it  has  been  a  common  food 
of  many  tribes  of  people  around  the  Mediterranean  for  centuries 
past,  so  much  so  that  the  Bible  speaks  of  them  as  the  diet  of  John 
the  Baptist. 

For  many  ages  we  have  concentrated  all  our  efforts  to  train 
the  race  as  to  the  different  foods  and  food  supplies.  Nothing  per- 
taining to  food  and  its  preparation  has  ever  been  concealed  or  kept 
secret.     This  being  the  case  and  such  violent  prejudices  existing 
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among  our  people  over  simple  articles  of  diet,  how  much  more 
violent,  unjust  and  unreasonable  are  those  prejudices  when  aroused 
over  a  strange  sex  relationship  among  a  race  so  densely  ignorant 
of  the  subject  as  our  own. 

It  would  be  so  absolutely  impossible  to  compel  all  races  or  all 
people  of  one  race  to  adopt  a  single  uniform  standard  of  living, 
that  the  idea  is  ridiculous.  It  is  just  as  much  an  impossibility  to 
get  people  to  conform  to  a  single  sexual  standard  under  our  pre- 
sent civilization. 

Here  is  the  next  great  problem  that  our  civilization  must 
master:  the  race  has  drifted  along,  bound  down  by  traditions, 
ignorance  and  superstition  until  conditions  are  becoming  intoler- 
able and  it  is  time  for  careful  scientific  study. 

Forel  bitterly  attacks  the  church  and  its  influence.  There  is 
no  question  but  what  the  influence  of  the  Church  has  seriously  re- 
tarded the  solving  of  this  problem,  just  as  it  has  retarded  civiliza- 
tion in  other  times  and  on  greater  questions.  For  instance,  when 
scientists  first  began  to  teach  that  the  world  was  round,  the  church 
taught  that  it  was  flat  and  burned  those  who  differed  with  it  at  the 
stake.  But  the  church  has  changed;  not  only  on  that,  but  on 
other  great  questions.  It  is  probably  the  greatest  social  machine 
in  the  world  today  and  could  be  the  greatest  instrument  of  good  in 
solving  this  sexual  problem  if  it  would  study  it  {rom  a  scientific 
standpoint. 

Bloch,  in  "TA^  Seamed  Life  of  Our  Time,**  condenms  the  in- 
stitution of  marriage.  Just  the  mention  of  this  fact  makes  the 
average  man  rave  just  as  hard  as  though  he  had  been  offered 
grasshoppers  for  dinner;  but  Bloch's  arguments  are  worthy  of 
very  careful  consideration. 

Statistics  prove  that  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  marriages  are 
satisfactory  and  a  still  smaller  number  lead  to  happiness  of  both 
parties. 

Our  papers  are  full  of  divorce  suits ;  prostitutes  are  on  every 
corner  and  venereal  diseases  are  very  common. 

Every  year  sees  an  increased  number  of  physicians  claiming 
that  practically  all  diseases  of  a  nervous  nature  are  due  to  sexual 
starvation  or  aberration ;  our  insane  asylums  are  filled  with  patients 
who  are  suffering  from  a  psychic  trauma  of  a  sexual  nature.  All 
this  suffering  is  of  such  a  coarse  nature  that  it  is  recognized  by 
every  eye,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  cases  of  most  exquisite  torture 
which  are  not  seen  or  recognized  by  the  public. 
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One  of  my  patients,  a  maiden  lady  of  forty-five,  a  nervous  and 
physical  wreck,  tells  me  that  she  has  had  ardent  sexual  longing 
since  the  age  of  eight  years.  The  one  desire  of  her  life  has  been 
children  and  repeatedly  I  have  seen  her  weep  in  a  perfect  abandon- 
ment of  grief  because  she  had  no  diildren.  While  the  desire  for 
children  has  been  the  greatest,  the  desire  for  actual  sex  relations 
has  been  very  strong.  Of  a  deeply  religious  nature,  brought  up  in 
a  strict  church  association,  taught  to  regard  all  these  desires  as 
sinful,  as  a  girl  she  shunned  the  companionship  of  young  people 
because  her  desires  were  so  great  that  she  was  afraid  she  might  be 
tempted  and  yield.  She  has  never  found  a  mate.  She  has  exerted 
all  her  energy  in  fighting  a  perfectly  natural  desire.  Her  nervous 
trouble  both  she  and  I  believe  to  be  entirely  due  to  this  cause.  She 
is  now  unable  to  earn  her  own  living  and  will  soon  become  a  public 
charge.  Her  pastor  tells  her  that  she  has  obeyed  the  divine  command 
and  lived  a  life  of  righteousness.  I  cannot  see  it  that  way.  She 
has  disobeyed  a  law  of  nature  and  nature  has  inflicted  the  pen- 
alty. She  has  broken  Grod's  law  and  kept  only  weak,  egotistical 
man's  translation  and  misinterpretation  thereof. 

All  admit  that  the  libertine  and  prostitute  are  sinners;  they 
break  the  laws  of  Grod  and  man  by  going  to  excess  and  are  just- 
ly punished.  The  man  who  overeats  breaks  the  laws  of  God,  but 
not  of  man.  He  also  is  punished  with  gout,  Bright's  Disease,  etc. 
Those  who  go  to  the  other  extreme  are  just  as  much  sinners.  The 
individual  who  denies  himself  sufficient  nourishment,  suffers  from 
weakness,  degenerations  and  bodily  ailments.  He  has  disobeyed  a 
law  of  God  and  suffers  the  penalty. 

So,  in  my  opinion,  this  lady,  by  denying  her  sexual  nature, 
is  just  as  much  a  sinner  as  the  prostitute  and  has  suffered  just  as 
severe  a  penalty.  She  has  broken  Grod's  law  instead  of  obeying 
it. 

This  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  cases  which  may  be  seen  in 
any  psychopathic  clinic  today. 

There  is  scnnething  wrong  with  a  society  which  produces  so 
many  unfortunate  results. 

Some  years  ago  a  young  lady  of  twenty-two,  from  our  better 
classes,  came  into  my  o^ce.  She  told  me  that  she  had  no  reason 
to  believe  but  what  she  was  a  normal,  healthy  woman  in  every 
respect  and  with  healthy  desires  and  impulses.  She  stated  that  at 
times  her  sexual  desire  was  keen,  that  she  enjoyed  going  out  with 
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young  people;  that  in  their  gatherings  certain  young  men  were 
very  attractive  to  her,  that  she  was  beonning  afraid  to  be  out  in 
their  company  for  fear  that  desire  and  opportunity  might  come 
together  and  cause  her  to  yield,  and  that  they  were  not  a  class  of 
men  with  whom  she  would  care  to  have  a  relationship. 

She  stated  very  frankly  that  she  wanted  to  make  the  most  out 
of  her  life;  that  she  had  no  suitable  chance  for  a  mate  at  that 
time;  that  it  took  so  much  of  her  energy  to  fight  her  inclinations 
that  it  was  hardly  worth  the  struggle;  she  had  recently  become 
acquainted  with  a  man  whom  she  respected;  whom  she  thought 
would  honor  and  protect  her  in  every  way ;  she  wanted  to  be  posi- 
tive that  he  had  no  venereal  diseases  and  she  wanted  information  on 
birth  control,  stating  that  she  much  preferred  to  establish  a  re- 
lationship with  a  man  of  that  character  than  to  take  chances  of 
yielding  in  a  gust  of  passion  to  a  man  whom  she  could  not  respect. 

I  admire  and  respect  this  girl  because  she  faced  her  problem 
squarely,  thought  it  out  carefully  and  decided  for  herself  what  she 
would  do  with  her  life.  She  is  holding  a  high  salaried  position  and 
doing  most  excellent  work. 

Besides  these  two  cases,  I  see  many  girls  who  follow  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  Some  die;  some  have  abortions  produced  and 
others  live  with  illegitimate  offspring. 

There  is  no  use  in  condemning  and  fighting  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  in  the  church,  €issailing  marriage  or  raving  against  the 
views  of  this,  that  and  the  other  individual. 

Fighting  over  mere  opinions  will  not  get  us  anything  but 
heartaches.  The  one  thing  to  do  is  to  know  the  truth.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  chair  of  sexology  established  in  every  university  in 
this  great  land  of  ours ;  I  would  like  to  make  it  a  criminal  offense 
for  any  man  to  stand  in  the  pulpit  or  attempt  to  teach  or  instruct 
others  on  sexual  questions  until  he  had  at  least  read  the  works  of 
men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  scientific  study  of  these 
subjects.  I  would  like  to  make  it  a  capital  offense  for  any  judge 
or  lawyer  to  try  a  case,  in  which  there  was  a  sexual  element,  with- 
out first  having  studied  these  works. 

Every  little  while  our  newspapers  expose  some  colony  of  sex- 
ual preverts ;  a  group  of  people  who,  under  the  cloak  of  some  kind 
of  religion,  live  together  and  practice  all  sorts  of  sexual  orgies ;  the 
Hanish  Cult  in  Chicago  is  an  example. 

VHien  these  things  are  exposed  by  the  papers,  most  of  our 
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people  take  them  as  a  joke,  bat  if  one  should  establish  a  colony 
for  the  scientific  study  of  sexual  relations  and  eugenics,  I  suppose 
the  majority  of  than  would  be  out  with  a  club;  still,  I  believe  it 
would  be  well  worth  trying. 

Suppose  some  of  our  extremists  should  start  such  a  colony? 
Volunteers  are  easy  to  obtain  for  almost  any  kind  of  a  proposition ; 
the  sure-death  parties  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  never  lacked 
volunteers.  For  a  project  of  this  kind,  out  of  the  volunteers  offer- 
ing, one  could  call  those  most  fitted,  those  free  from  all  diseases, 
especially  of  a  venereal  nature,  and  get  a  good  stock  with  which 
to  begin. 

Suppose  one  of  the  most  radical  of  our  sexologists  should  try 
a  colony  on  this  plan ;  all  property  to  be  owned  by  the  state ;  every 
individual  taught  birth  control  from  childhood  up;  the  sex  re- 
lationship to  be  free  and  as  much  attention  paid  to  pleasure  in  that 
as  our  race  now  pays  to  the  pleasure  in  eating. 

When  a  woman  desired'  a  child,  she  should  register  that  fact 
before  an  officer  of  the  association  and  either  choose  who  should  be 
the  father  of  the  child  or  ask  advice  of  judges  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  After  such  registration,  she  should  associate  with  no 
other  man  and  there  would  be  no  question  as  to  the  paternity.  As 
soon  as  pregnancy  was  established,  the  state  should  give  her  title 
to  a  home ;  after  the  birth  of  each  child,  she  should  receive  a  small 
pension  from  the  state,  as  well  as  a  percentage  of  the  earnings  of 
the  father.  The  franchise  should  rest  with  women  who  had  bom 
children  and  men  who  had  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  produc- 
tion or  accomplished  some  great  good  for  the  colony. 

It  is  claimed  that  our  present  ideas  of  virtue  and  sexual  mor- 
ality have  arisen  only  where  man  has  accumulated  an  amount  of 
individual  property  which  he  wished  to  transmit  to  his  children  and 
that  they  do  not  exist  among  tribes  where  the  property  is  owned 
exclusively  by  the  females. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  a  plan  of  this  kind  would  do  away  with 
the  evik  now  existing.  Whether  other  evils  would  arise  to  take 
their  place,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Sexual  excess  would  probably  not  be 
as  common  as  at  present  and  it  would  be  just  as  promptly  punish- 
ed by  the  infallible  laws  of  nature.  It  is  also  claimed  that  children 
would  develop  much  better  than  at  present  if  permitted  to  imitate 
their  elders  and  the  physicians  would  not  see  the  many  cases  of 
faulty  development,  infantile  uterus,  inability  to  lactate  and  sexual 
frigidity  which  exist  in  our  present  society. 
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Although  this  is  an  extreme  suggestion,  the  establishment  of 
such  a  colony  would  be  an  interesting  experiment  and  nowhere  near 
as  revolting  to  our  present  standards  and  ideas  of  sex  morality  as 
those  of  the  Hanish  Colony  and  those  of  numerous  other  colonies 
of  religio-sexual  perverts  which  exist  in  different  parts  of  our 
country. 

If  some  of  our  great  philanthropists  would  establish  a  well 
endowed  foimdation  for  the  study  of  human  sexuality  and  scienti- 
fic eugenics,  I  believe  our  race  and  civilization  would  greatly  profit 
thereby. 

Cattle  breeders,  extending  their  experiments  over  many  gener- 
ations, develop  a  breed  of  cattle,  whose  milk  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
butter  fat ;  other  breeds  whose  milk  contains  very  little  butter  fats, 
but  is  very  rich  in  caseine;  still  others  that  give  very  little  milk, 
but  run  entirely  to  beef.  They  do  not  get  these  results  from 
single  and  scattered  matings.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter,  breeding 
through  a  sufficient  number  of  generations,  to  establish  a  race  of 
people  nine  feet  high  and  of  corresponding  proportions,  or  a  race 
of  people  less  than  four  feet  in  height.  I  think  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  produce  a  race  of  people  all  sentiment  and  emotion, 
or  a  race  of  people  in  whom  there  was  little  or  no  sentiment  and 
governed  by  pure  reason. 

The  question  for  the  foundation  for  scientific  eugenics  to  de- 
termine would  be  the  selection  and  breeding  of  a  race  of  people 
which  would  be  best  adapted  for  existence  on  this  earth ;  a  happier 
race  than  the  present  one,  free  from  prostitution,  venereal  diseases, 
divorce,  etc;  a  race  in  which  the  pleasure  to  be  obtained  in  the 
sexual  relation  will  receive  as  much  care,  thought  and  study  as  our 
race  now  expends  on  the  pleasures  of  eating.  The  pleasure  attend- 
ing the  one  function  is  no  more  sinful  than  that  attending  the 
other.  Our  present  treatment  of  this  particular  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject is  both  inconsistent  and  ridiculous. 

The  present  attempts  at  eugenic  matings  are  as  amusing  and 
interesting  as  a  child's  attempts  at  learning  its  first  letters  al- 
though just  as  necessary. 

I  hope  that  our  race  will  learn  this  alphabet  as  rapidly  as  the 
child  learns  the  other. 
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THE  JUKES  IN  1916. 

Erery  student  of  hereditary  degeneracy  it  acquainted  with  tfa^ 
''Jukes,*'  a  family  whidi  for  generations  has  fiUed  priscMis  and 
almshouses  and  entailed  emMrmous  sums  of  money  to  the  State.  In 
1874,  the  New  York  Prison  AModation  appointed  R.  L.  Dugdale 
to  make  a  study  of  the  jails  of  the  state.  In  one  nxnintain  county 
he  found  six  blood  relatives  in  prison  for  various  offencea  They 
bdonged  to  a  long  lineage,  reaching  back  to  the  early  colonists. 
In  1877,  Mr.  Dugdale  published  the  history  of  this  clan  to  which 
he  gave  the  fictitious  name  of  '^Juke.'*  The  progeny  traced  untfl 
f  the  year  1874,  stretches  over  seven  generations.    They  all  were  the 

descendants  of  Max,  the  j<^y  hunter  and  bibulous  fisher,  who  was 
t  horn  about  1780.     He  had  numerous  children  and  grandchfldren 

most  of  whom  were  and  became  the  parents  of  criminals  and  paup- 
^  ers.    There  was  Lem,  the  stealer  of  sheep ;  Lawrence,  the  gunman ; 

I  Delia,  the  harlot ;  Bell  who  had  three  children  by  various  negroes ; 

Margaret,  ^Hhe  mother  of  criminals,*^  whose  bastard  son  became  the 
ancestor  of  the  distinctly  criminal  line.  Dugdale  had  described  709 
individuals  who  lived  largely  on  the  industry  of  cement  mining  in 
their  country.  As  this  was  abandoned  with  the  introduction  of 
Portland  cement,  almost  the  entire  clan  emigrated.  Recently  the 
Eugenics  Record  Office  intrusted  Arthur  H.  Estabrook  with  the 
task  of  bringing  the  study  of  the  ^ Jukes"  up  to  date  and  of  des- 
cribing his  findings  in  a  book.  The  author  found  the  entire  clan 
scattered  over  14  States.  For  the  past  180  years  they  had  increased 
from  five  sisters  to  a « family  numbmng  S,094  people,  of  whom 
1,268  were  living  in  1916.  The  Eugenics  Record  Office  sought  to 
determine  what  influence  forty  years  had  on  the  "Jukes**  after 
they  had  left  their  original  home  with  its  bad  environment  and 
where,  on  account  of  their  reputation,  they  were  handicapped  in 
business  and  social  relations.  Among  the  later  "Jukes"  who  had 
onigrated  to  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Minnesota,  there  were 
found  the  same  feeblemindedness,  indolence,  licentiousness  and 
dishonesty  which  had  distinguished  the  older  "Jukes"  in  their  orig- 
inal home.  For  wherever  they  went,  they  tended  to  marry  persons 
like  themselves.  Some  of  the  "Jukes,"  however,  had  married  into 
better  stocks  and  thereby  improved  the  quality  of  the  germ-plasm 
from  whidi  sprang  good  and  prosperous  citizens.    A  more  numer- 
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ous  class  is  composed  of  steady,  hard-working  persons  who  toil  from 
day  to  day  at  semi-skilled  or  imskilled  labor  and  make  no  deep  im- 
pression on  the  community,  but  rear  their  children  as  well  as  thej 
can,  endeavoring  at  least  to  raise  them  to  the  parental  social  levd. 
There  remains  the  scum  of  society  represented  among  the  "Jukes.** 
These  are  inefficient  and  indolent,  unwilling  or  unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  opportunity.  In  them  the  writer  sees  the  real  social 
problem  of  the  "Jukes**  today.  In  bringing  about  improvements, 
Dr.  Estabrook  regards  heredity  and  their  environment  as  the  prin- 
cipal agencies.  Heredity,  whether  good  or  bad,  has  its  complemental 
factor  in  environment.  The  two  determine  the  behavior  of  the  in- 
dividual. No  matter  to  what  degree  of  perfection  the  standard  of 
the  environment  be  raised,  the  response  of  the  individual  will  still 
depend  on  its  constitution.  The  author  declares  cousin-matings  to 
be  undesirable,  since  they  produce  defective  offspring  irrespective 
of  the  parents*  somatic  make-up.  Studying  the  cases  of  118 
"Jukes**  who  have  been  in  penal  institutions.  Dr.  Estabrook  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  penal  servitude  as  a  cure  for  crime  is  a  failure 
because  feebleminded  persons  cannot  be  made  normal  by  any  kind 
of  pimishment.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  eradication  of  crime  in 
defective  stock,  depends  upon  the  elimination  of  mental  deficiency. 
To  bring  this  about,  two  methods  are  apparent.  One  is  the  perman- 
ent custodial  care  of  the  feebleminded  men  and  all  feebleminded 
women  of  childbearing  age.  The  other  is  the  sterilization  of  those 
whose  germ-plasm  contains  the  defects  which  society  wishes  to 
eliminate.  However,  public  sentim^it  does  not  favor  sterilization, 
although  it  would  interfere  with  the  real  liberty  of  the  individual 
less  than  custodial  care.  Out  of  the  600  living  feebleminded  and 
epileptic  "Jukes**  there  are  now  only  three  in  custodial  care.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  the  defective  germ-plasm 
would  be  practically  eliminated  by  the  segregation  of  all  the  six 
hundred. 


PRUSSIA  SUBSIDIZES  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

WITH  CHILDREN 

As  the  teachers  represent  a  physical  and  mental  selection  from 
the  race,  it  seems  that  the  Prussian  government  has  taken  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  national  eugenics,  for  as  Fritz  Lenz  reports  (Arch, 
f.  Rassen  u.  Gesellschafts-Biologie  XL  Journal  of  Heredity)  tax 
concessions  have  been  made  to  the  teachers  in  public  schools,  based 
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on  the  number  of  their  children.  The  premium  goes  as  high  as 
2,100  marks  ($525),  in  which  the  dwelling  or  allowance  for  dwell-' 
ing  is  not  included.  For  the  first  and  second  child  under  15  years, 
6  marks;  for  each  additicmal  child  S  marks  a  month  is  allowed. 
These  sums  will  be  paid  from  the  naticmal  treasury,  the  local  au- 
thorities not  being  called  on  for  any  contribution  so  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  discriminate  against  teachers  with  large  families. 
This  subsidy  will  be  increased  after  the  war,  especially  for  the 
third  and  fourth  child,  so  that  it  will  be  financially  possible  for  the 
teachers  to  abandon  the  two-child  system  which  has  become  so 
widespread  among  them. 


EXTRAGENITAL   CHANCRES 

Dr.  H.  N.  Cole,  Cleveland  (J.  A.M.  A.,  Dec.  16, 1916), defines 
an  extragenital  chancre  as  a  primary  luetic  lesion  on  other  parts  of 
the  body  than  the  genitals.  He  reports  a  series  of  sixty-one  cases 
of  his  own  observation  in  private  practice  and  in  the  clinic  of  the 
Lakeside  Hospital.  The  ages  of  the  patients  ranged  from  ft  months 
to  65  years.  Thirty-three  of  the  patients  were  married  and  twenty- 
eight  were  single.  The  chancres  occurred  on  the  lips  in  forty-three 
of  the  cases,  and  there  were  three  chancres  of  the  tonsil  and  one  of 
the  tongue,  making  a  total  of  forty-seven.  Infection  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  teeth  in  five  instances,  and  bites  were  responsible 
in  four  cases.  Other  cases  from  the  use  of  infected  vessels,  drink- 
ing cups,  etc.,  kissing,  and  barber  shops  are  briefly  reported.  There 
were  ten  cases  of  chancre  of  the  hand  due  to  towels,  pin  prick,  gy- 
necologic examinations  by  doctors,  etc.  Late  diagnosis  occurred 
thirty-seven  times  in  this  series  of  sixty-one  cases.  Many  of  the 
cases  were  due  to  the  common  drinking  cup  and  there  should  be 
stringent  laws,  well  enforced,  requiring  the  boiling  of  all  dishes, 
glassware  and  silverware  in  restaurants,  frequent  sterilization  of 
brushes  and  razors  in  barber  shops,  and  closer  supervision  of  public 
towels  and  soap.  Any  patients  in  a  dangerous  infectious  condition 
in  families  or  in  the  service  of  the  public,  especially  the  latter, 
should  be  under  ccmtrol  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  remove  the 
danger  of  transmitting  the  infection.  Physicians  should  be  special- 
ly careful.  Of  the  t«i  patients  infected  on  the  hands  five  were 
doctors,  and  the  profession  as  well  as  the  public  must  be  educated 
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as  to  the  gravity  of  the  disease,  and  medical  schools  should  give 

more  time  in  their  curriculum  to  the  diagnosis  and  handling  of 

early   syj^iilis.     Stringent  supervision  should  be  exercised  over 

restaurants,  hotels,  soda  fountains,  etc.,  and  Cole  makes  the  general 

statement  that  all  patients  should  be  suspected  of  syphilis,  and  no 

vaginal,  oral  or  rectal  examination  should  be  made  without  ^oves. 

«  «   « 

The  ignorance  and  awkwardness  of  which  some  males  are 
guilty  during  the  first  night  would  be  amusing,  if  they  did  not 
have  occasionally  such  tragic  consequ^ices.  They  may  be  forgiven 
as  they  are  proofs  of  the  man's  inexperience.  But  the  brutality 
during  the  first  night  for  the  results  of  which  we  are  sometimes 

consulted  is  utterly  damnable.    No  animal  is  ever  guilty  of  it. 

«  «  « 

Unfaithfulness  in  a  wife  is  a  sin;  disloyalty  is  a  crime.  A 
husband  may  forgive  the  former;  he  never  forgives  the  latter. — 

Gourmont. 

«  «   « 

We  wonder  if  it  will  ever  be  known  how  many  patriotic  volun- 
teers go  to  war  eagerly  and  cheerfully — because  they  prefer  the  un- 
certainties of  war  to  the  certainties  of  their  homes :  the  daily  dis- 
harmonies, the  dreary  drudgery,  the  domestic  dulness  and  hopeless- 
ness. 

«  «   « 

Many  a  man  prefers  to  face  a  cannon  to  the  constant  nagging 
of  his  wife. 


WHY  DO  WOMEN  BECOME  MOTHERS? 

Mrs.  Leta  S.  Hollingworth  (Am.  Jotir.  Sociology)  believes 
that  there  is  no  verifiable  evidence  to  show  that  a  maternal  instinct 
exists  in  women  of  such  all-consuming  strength  and  fervor  as  to  im- 
pel them  voluntarily  to  seek  the  pain,  danger  and  exacting  labor 
involved  in  a  high  birth-rate.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  pressure 
of  insidious  forces  has  made  women  bear  children  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  tribal  or  national  existence  and  for  purposes  of  aggrandize- 
ment. She  thinks  that  her  sisters  are  now  on  the  eve  of  being 
emancipated,  and  that  henceforth  they  will  bear  few  children  unles/ 
they  get  adequate  compensation  ^ther  in  money  or  in  fame. 


ii^ 


'Minds  that  are  cooped  up  in  sexless  isolation  are  often  afflict- 
ed with  morbid  imaginings  and  an  unhealthy  curiosity  with  regard 
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to  the  more  human  world.  The  monastic  folk  were  pnnie  to  a  di- 
sease that  they  called  "Accidia/*  The  life  was  very  dull,  very  nar- 
row and  led  to  introspection.  What  wonder  that  a  woman  should 
sometimes  hanker  to  dip  her  spoon  into  the  world's  pot,  and  smell 
the  stew,  though  she  was  not  suffered  to  taste  it"  (Warwick  Deeping 
'*The  Red  Samr*). 


Abstinence  is  defeat;  moderation  is  victory — Mangasarian. 


*Turitanism  is  not  morality,  but  a  psychic  disorder.'' 


"For  my  father  Fd  rather  have  a  robust  burglar  than  a  con- 
sumptive bishop*" — ^Professor  Smith,  University  of  Minnesota. 


Prof.  Smith  does  not  agree  with  the  view  that  man's  breed  can 
be  improved  by  stock-farm  methods :  "So  long  as  men  love  beauty 
and  women  love  strength,  the  human  instinct  wcm't  go  far  wrong." 


There  is  not  a  stable  form  for  sexual  morality  for  all  times 
and  all  peoples.  Sheer  biological  necessity,  quite  apart  from  ethical 
ideas,  has  chiefly  determined  human  sexual  relationships  through- 
out the  stages  of  man's  development. — ^Walter  M.  Gallichan. 


When  the  emotions  are  sitting  as  judges,  facts  make  poor 
witnesses. 


I  AM  AFRAID  I  HAVE  A  COPY  OF  THE  BOOK 

Dear  Dr.  Robinson :  I  notice  in  one  of  your  books  reference  to 
a  work  entitled  Geburten  Rueckgang  tmd  Geburten  Regehmg  by 
Prof.  Grotjahn  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Berlin  University.  The 
writer  who  refers  to  this  work  speaks  as  if  he  had  actually  read  it. 
That  leads  one  to  wonder  how  he  came  into  the  possession  of  such 
a  devilish  piece  of  scientific  literature.  Did  he  make  a  special  jour- 
ney to  Germany  and  bring  it  with  him  to  this  country?  Did  he 
order  it  directly  from  Germany?  Did  he  induce  any  one  else  to 
order  the  book  for  him?  In  any  case  he  has  violated  section  245 
of  the  United  States  penal  code,  which  tells  us  very  plainly  what 
sort  of  scientific  information  is  under  the  ban  in  this  country,  as 
follows : 

"Whoever  shall  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought  into  the  United 
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States  or  any  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  from  any 
foreign  country  .  .  .  any  obscene,  lewd,  or  lascivious,  or  any 
filthy  book,  pamphlet,  picture,  paper,  letter,  writing,  print,  or  oth- 
er matter  of  indecent  character,  or  any  drug,  medicine,  article,  or 
thing  designed,  adapted  or  intended  for  preventing  conception  or 
producing  abortion  or  for  any  indecent  or  immoral  use,  or  any 
written  or  printed  card,  letter,  circular,  book,  pamphlet,  advertise- 
ment or  notice  of  any  kind  giving  information,  directly  or  in- 
directly, where,  how  or  whom  or  by  what  means  any  of  the  hereinbe- 
forementioned  articles,  matters  or  things  may  be  obtained  or  made 
.  .  .  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  or  imprison- 
ed not  more  than  five  years  or  both.'' 

Prof.  Grotjahn's  book  is  here  classified  as  pornographic  liter- 
ature. His  reputati(m  as  a  leading  sanitarian  does  not  save  him 
under  the  section  quoted,  from  the  moral  odium  which  attaches  to 
the  vendors  of  vulgar  pictures  and  cards.  Any  physician  in  this 
country  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  has  had  Prof.  Grotjahn*s  book 
sent  to  the  United  States  may,  if  the  law  were  strictly  enforced, 
be  made  to  pay  $5,000  fine  and  spend  five  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

Section  211  prohibits  the  sending  of  birth  control  information 
through  the  mails,  and  section  246  places  the  same  penalties  for 
having  books  telling  about  the  prevention  of  conception  imported 
into  this  country  or  transporting  them  by  express  from  one  state 
or  territory  to  another  or  into  any  foreign  country. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  prominent  physi- 
cians in  this. country  have  violated  section  246  and  how  many  of 
them  are  going  to  spend  the  next  five  years  in  a  federal  prison. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
66*  Elliott  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore.  H.  C.  Uthofp, 
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Sex  Worship  and  Symbolism  of  Primitive  Races.  Sanger 
Brown  II.,  M.D.  Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston.  Pp.  145, 
price  $3.00. 

This  book  presents  absolutely  nothing  new,  nothing  that  has 
not  been  presented  in  other  books  and  presented  in  better  form. 
With  utmost  charity  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  excuse  for  its  publi- 
cation. But  still  more  astounding  is  the  price  of  the  book.  How 
a  publisher  can  have  the  nerve  to  charge  $3.00  for  a  small  book- 
let which  usually  sells  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  is  beyond 
understanding.  Fifty  cents  would  be  quite  sufficient.  And  the 
ridiculous  price  of  $3.00  may  be  only  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  publisher  believes  that  those  interested  in  sex  books 
will  pay  any  price.    It  is  our  duty  to  frown  upon  such  methods. 

Rational  Sex  Etiiics.  By  W.  F.  Robie,  A.B.,  F.D.,  Super- 
intendent Pine  Terrace,  Baldwinville,  Mass.  Richard  G. 
Badger,  Boston,  Pp.  366.  Price  $3.50. 
This  book  is  a  mixture  of  very  advanced  and  very  reac- 
tionary ideas.  It  contains  some  valus^Ie  and  interesting  material, 
and  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  sexologist.  But  we  wish 
the  author  had  succeeded  in  completely  freeing  himself  from 
ancient  superstitions  and  the  exaggeration  of  our  medico-theolo- 
gians. A  statement  that  "three-fifths  of  the  young  men  and  one^ 
fifth  of  the  young  women  are  infected  at  the  time  of  marriage 
with  communicable  venereal  disease"  can  only  make  the  judicious 
grieve.  Just  think  of  it — 60  out  of  every  100  men  and  20  out 
of  every  100  women  who  get  married  are  suffering  from  gonor- 
rhea or  syphilis  in  a  communicable  stage!  Where  would  the 
race  be  now  if  this  were  the  case?  The  thing  is  so  ridiculous 
that  you  don't  know  what  to  do,  to  laugh  or  to  weep.  And  such 
statements  are  carried  from  book  to  book,  and  when  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  layman  they  terrify  him  and  throw  him 
into  a  panic.  The  author's  ideas  about  continence  are  also  anti- 
quated and  will  not  appeal  to  the  modem  sexologist. 


Slavery  of  Prostitution.  A  Plea  for  Emancipation.  By  Maude 
E.  Miner,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Probation  and 
Protective  Association.  The  Macmillan  Company*  New 
York,  1916.    Price  $1.50. 

This  book  is  replete  with  facts  of  great  value  to  the  earnest 
student  of  the  social  evil.  We  cannot  expect  the  author  to  look 
at  the  problem  of  prostitution  with  the  eyes  of  the  advanced 
sexologist,  but  her  attitude  is  one  of  great  and  genuine  sympathy, 
and  it  may  help  to  create  a  better  understanding  of  the  dis- 
tressing probletn  among  those  interested.  If  this  book  succeeds 
only  in  making  people  regard  prostitutes  as  normal  girls,  with 
the  usual  defects  and  good  qualities,  much  will  have  been  ac- 
complished. As  we  have .  maintained  right  along,  the  author, 
who  has  come  in  close  and  intimate  contact  with  many  of  these 
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unfortunate  girls,  has  found  in  many  of  them  "splendid  quali- 
ties of  character" — generosity,  compassionate  love,  heroic  self- 
sacrifice,  a  warmth  of  affection  and  a  longing  for  a  better  life. 
She  writes,  "A  close  knowledge  of  these  girls  has  shown  me  that 
they  were  not,  as  we  have  sometimes  been  led  to  believe,  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  beings,  but  that  they  were  like  other  young 
women  whom  I  had  known.  They  had  the  same  hopes,  ambi- 
tions, emotions  and  longings.  When  appeal  was  made  to  the 
highest  and  best  that  was  in  them,  they  responded  in  the  same 
simple,  earnest  way.  Like  all  of  us,  they  had  potentialities  both 
for  good  and  for  evil ;  but  instead  of  meeting  forces  for  streng- 
thening and  upbuilding  character,  they  had  come  in  contact  with 
vicious  influences.  Yet  in  each  soul  there  remained  the  divine 
spark,  which  if  not  too  hidden  or  dimmed  could  be  fanned  into 
flame."  The  book  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature 
of  prostitution. 


The  Way  Life  Begins.  An  introduction  to  sex  education. 
Text  and  illustrations  by  Bertha  Chapman  Cady  and 
Vernon  Mosher  Cady.  The  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  105  West  40th  St.,  New  York,  78  pages. 
Price  $1.00. 

A  very  excellent  book  for  teachers  and  parents.  We  know 
of  no  other  book  which  within  such  a  small  conipass  presents  in 
such  a  clear  way  the  beginnings  of  life  among  plants  and  animals. 
The  illustrations  and  plates  and  colors  are  supremely  fine.*  The 
authors  have  advanced  beyond  our  primitive  sexologists.  They 
do  not  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  fertilization  among  plants 
and  fecundation,  among  moths,  fishes  and  rabbits  will  destroy 
the  sex  urge  in  young  men  and  women ;  but  they  still  cherish  the 
belief  that  in  some  vague  manner  it  will  help  them  to  s<^ve  their 
problems.  We  do  not  believe  it.  We  believe  that  sex  knowledge 
is  justified  of  itself  and  not  because  it  will  act  as  a  prop  to  our 
current  sex  morality,  which  is  decayed  thru  and  thru  and  honey- 
combed with  falsehood  and  hypocrisy.  Society  exists  not  be- 
cause of  our  sex  morality,  as  the  authors  claim,  but  in  spite  of 
it — just  as  Society  does  not  exist  because  of  war  but  in  spite 
of  it.    But  what  misery  follows  in  the  trail  of  both! 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  good  people  who  write  scienti- 
fically and  truthfully  on  the  sex  life  of  plants  and  animals, 
blunder  and  stumble  and  fall  down  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
discuss  sex  life  among  human  beings.  And  all  because  they  are 
not  big  enough  to  free  themselves  from  their  theologic  or  mora- 
listic bias,  which  has  been  implanted  in  them  in  their  early  child- 
hood. However,  human  sex  morality  occupies  but  an  insignifi- 
cant part  of  this  book,  which  as  an  introduction  to  sex  study 
can  be  recommended  without  reserve.  Both  the  authors  and  the 
publishers  are  to  be  sincerely  congratulated. 
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JEALOUSY:  ITS  PREVENTION  AND  CURE. 
By  Wilmam  J.  Robinson,  M.D.,  New  Yokk. 

HE  or  she  who  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  experi^ice 
the  pangs — or  fangs— of  jealousy  will  readily  admit 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  painful,  if  indeed  not  the 
most  painful  of  all  human  emotions.  The  suffering  that 
it  entails  upon  the  vict;jms  is  indescribable.  No  other  single  human 
emotion  so  affects  the  body,  so  upsets  the  mind,  so  deranges  every 
function,  as  does  jealousy.  The  torture  that  it  causes  makes  the 
sufferer  a  truly  pitiable  object:  the  complete  loss  of  sleep  and  com- 
plete loss  of  appetite  may  result  in  a  serious  impairment  of  the  suf- 
ferer's health,  while  the  rage  it  often  gives  rise  to  may  lead  to 
actual  insanity,  or  at  least  to  great  mental  disturbance.  With 
good  reason  popular  fancy  has  pictured  this  cursed  emotion  as  a 
green-eyed  monster. 

Jealousy  is  a  primitive  emotion.  It  is  present  not  only  in  the 
primitive  races  but  even  in  animals.  And  being  a  primitive  emo- 
tion, we  can  hardly  hope  to  succeed  in  eradicating  it  entirely.  But 
we  can  modify  it. 

The  statement  frequently  heard  that  '^human  nature  is  human 
nature''  is  only  a  platitudinous  half-truth.  The  fundamental  part 
of  human  nature — the  desire  for  happiness  and  the  avoidance  of 
suffering — cannot  be  changed  nor  would  we  want  to  change  it  if  we 
could.  It  would  mean  the  disappearance  of  the  human  race.  But 
that  many  of  our  primitive  emotions  can  be  greatly  modified  by 
culture,  by  new  standards,  by  new  ideals  of  morality,  about  this 
there  can  be  no  question. 

Just  as  love  in  modem  man  is  an  entirely  different  feeling 
from  what  it  was  in  primitive  man,  so  jealousy  in  the  advanced 
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thinker  is  a  different  feeling  from  what  it  was  in  the  savage;  and 
by  education  and  true  culture  it  can  be  modified  still  further.  And 
we  hope  that  in  time  to  come  this  injurious,  degrading,  anti-social 
feeling  may  be  almost  entirely  eradicated  from  the  human  breast. 

For  instance,  the  primitive  desire — and  this  primitive  desire  of 
the  race  is  still  fully  exhibited  by  children — is  to  take  possession 
of  everything  attractive  and  useful  that  somebody  else  has  and 
which  we  have  not.  But  our  education  and  our  cultural  standards^ 
have  so  repressed  this  desire,  have  put  it  so  deeply  in  the  bad^- 
ground,  that  normal  human  beings  hardly  feel  it  at  all.  It  is  only 
improperly  brought  up  people,  mental  defectives  and  those  unable 
to  adjust  themselves  to  their  environment  who  still  have  this  primi- 
tive feeling  of  taking  or  stealing.  And  so  with  many  other  feel- 
ings and  emotions;  and  so  with  jealousy. 

If  we,  at  the  very  first  notice  of  a  manifestation  of  jealousy 
by  a  child,  should  frown  upon  it,  if  we  should  explain  to  the  child 
or  adolescent  that  jealousy  is  a  mean,  degrading  feeling,  that  it  is 
a  feeling  to  be  ashamed  of,  a  feeling  to  hide  and  not  to  show  off 
or  even  be  proud  of — as  some  are  now — then  jealousy  would  mani- 
fest itself  in  a  much  smaller  number  of  individuals,  and  those  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  attacked  by  it  would  try  to  repress  it,  to 
hide  it,  to  overcome  it,  so  that  it  would  eventually  become  paler  and 
less  acute  and  its  consequences  would  be  less  significant,  less  disas- 
trous for  both  the  victim  and  for  the  persons  concerned.  Feelings, 
let  us  bear  in  mind,  are  not  immutable  things  uninfluenced  by  any 
environmental  factors.  Feelings  are  like  plants ;  under  one  environ- 
ment you  may  foster  their  growth  and  make  them  develop  luxuriant- 
ly; under  another  environment  you  may  dwarf  their  growth  and 
strangle  them. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  inhibit  the  growth  of  the  demon  of 
jealousy,  we  must  learn  what  its  essence  is  and  what  factors  are 
favorable  to  its  developinent. 

Causes  of  Jealousy. 

The  essential  factor  in  jealousy  is  fear.  Fear  of  losing  the 
beloved  object,  fear  of  losing  the  person  who  provides  you  with 
sexual  satisfaction,  or  the  mere  economic  fear  of  losing  a  material 
provider.  The  latter  kind  of  fear  is,  of  course,  more  often  mani- 
fested— even  though  unconsciously — in  women.  Women  who  have 
no  love  for  their  husbands  arc  nevertheless  often  fiercely  jealous, 
because  consciously  or  unconsciously  they  are  afraid  that  their 
husbands  may  desert  them  for  other  women,  and  that  they  must 
thus  find  themselves  in  a  precarious  economic  condition. 
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Anotiwr  factor  in  jealousy  is  wounded  vanity.  We  do  not 
like  to  feel  that  somebody  is  OMisidered  superior  to  us.  This  feel- 
ing of  wounded  vanity  is  present  in  other  varieties  of  envy  or  rival- 
ry. A  person  who  loses  in  a  race  or  gets  a  lower  mark  in  his  ex- 
aminaticms  than  his  rival  may  be  filled  with  a  feeling  of  eavj  and 
hatred  almost  equal  in  intensity  to,  though  never  as  painful  as^ 
sexual  jealousy. 

Another  factor  in  jealousy  is  anger;  anger  over  loss  of  what 
we  consider  our  property.  In  our  present  social  order  the  man 
considers  his  wife  his  absolute  property,  and  so  does  the  wife  con- 
sider her  husband.  And  there  is  anger  that  a  stranger  should  dare 
to  rob  us  or  make  use  of  our  property,  just  as  there  would  be 
anger  if  a  thief  came  and  robbed  us  of  a  valuable  material  posses- 
sion. This  anger  or  rage  part  of  jealousy  is  not  a  sign  of  love.  It 
is  very  far  from  being  so.  Because  it  manifests  itself  also  in  mm 
and  womoi  who  have  not  a  particle  of  love  for  their  spouses;  it 
manifests  itself  in  spouses  who  have  nothing  but  hatred  and  loath- 
ing for  thdr  partners. 

Another  important  factor  is  pain^  pain  that  the  person  we  love 
has  ceased  to  love  us.  When  we  love  a  person  and  our  love  is  not 
reciprocated,  we  feel  pain  which  may  rise  to  the  degree  of  agony, 
evoi  when  there  is  no  rival  in  the  field.  But  when  a  person  who 
loved  us  has  ceased  to  love  us — or  we  imagine  so — and  has  trans- 
ferred the  love  to  another  person  that  pain  bec«ines  much  more 
intense. 

A:r,ther  element  is  pure  enr\tj.  Just  mean  envy  tluit  somebody 
should  have  what  we  haven't,  or  what  we  have,  hut  are  in  danger 
of  losing. 

A  point  that  I  would  like  to  mention  is,  that  if  husbands  who 
have  become  sexually  impotent  become  jealous,  their  jealousy 
knows  no  bounds.  No  strongly  j>otent  man  ever  reaches  the  same 
intensity  in  jealousy  as  is  reached  by  a  sexually  weak  or  impotent 
man.  The  knowledge  that  another  man  has  displaced  him  and  that 
he  himself  could  not  replace  that  other  man  even  if  he  \ctre  permit- 
ted to  fills  him  with  impotent  rage ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  impotent 
rage  is  always  more  intense  than  rage  that  is  potent.  Women  are 
free  from  this  kind  of  rage,  because  women  are  never  impotent  in 
this  sense. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  components  which  go  to  make  up 
this  "queen  of  torments"  or  "king  or  torturers,"  jealousy,  but 
those  I  have  enumerated  are  the  essential  ones. 
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What  are  they?  Fear,  vanity,  anger,  envy  and  pain.  None 
of  them  admirable  qualities,  none  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  and  the  last,  even  deserving  our  ccnnpassion.  All  of  them 
anti-social  and  anti-individual  qualities.  Should  not  everything 
be  done  to  eradicate  such  a  rank  weed,  which  draws  its  sustenance- 
f rom  roots  each  one  of  which  is  dipped  in  poison  ? 

We  are  told  that  in  our  primitive  state  jealousy  was  a 
social  instinct ;  that  by  killing  and  keeping  away  rivals  it  helped  to 
found  and  cement  the  family  and  to  keep  it  pure.  I  do  not  care 
to  enter  here  into  a  discussion  of  this  point.  But  whatever  useful 
role  jealousy  may  have  played  in  the  remote  ages  (I  doubt  that  it 
has),  it  is  now  an  utterly  useless,  utterly  vicious,  utterly  anti-social 
and  anti-individual  emotion.  It  is  opposed  to  social  life,  and  it  de- 
stroys individual  happiness.  And  everything  possible  should  b^ 
done  to  smother  it,  to  strangle  it,  to  eliminate  it  entirely  from 
human  life. 

Yes,  I  find  no  compensation  whatever  for  jealousy ;  I  find  no 
place  for  it  in  our  modem  life  and  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  Forel,  who  calls  jealousy  "a  heritage  of  animals  and  barbar- 
ians.*'  "That  is  what  I  would  say,"  he  says,  "to  all  those  who, 
in  the  name  of  ofi^ended  honor,  would  grant  it  rights  and  even  place 
it  on  a  pedestal.  It  is  ten  times  better  for  a  woman  to  marry  an 
unfaithful  than  a  jealous  husband  ....  Jealousy  transforms  mar- 
riage into  a  hell  ....  Even  in  its  more  moderate  and  normal 
form,  jealousy  is  a  torment,  for  distrust  and  suspicion  poison  love. 
We  often  hear  of  justified  jealousy.  I  maintain  that  jealousy  w 
never  justifiable;  it  is  always  a  stupid,  atavistic  inheritance,  or 
else  a  pathological  prevention  symptom." 

Pkevention. 

But  can  anything  be  done  to  eradicate  this  agonizing,  tor- 
menting emotion.'*  I  believe  it  can,  and  the  ways  and  means  to  the 
eradication  of  this  evil  will  be  found  on  analyzing  its  compcments. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  destroy  all  the  components ;  if  we  destroy 
the  greater  part  of  them  much  will  have  been  accomplished. 

The  underlying  factors  of  jealousy  are:  the  primitive  instinct, 
also  present  in  many  animals,  our  ethical  and  religious  ideas  and 
our  economic  system.  The  primitive  instinct  we  can  repress  and 
modify ;  we  can  hardly  hope  to  eradicate  it  entirely.  But  our  ideas 
and  economic  system  we  can  change.  It  is  easier  to  change  ideas 
than  it  is  a  system,  and  it  is  with  our  ideas  we  should  commence. 
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The  first  idea  we  must  endeavor  to  destroy  is  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  human  being  to  love  more  than  one  other  human  be- 
ing at  the  same  time.  We  must  show  that  the  love  of  the  modem 
educated  and  esthetic  man  and  woman  is  an  exceedingly  complex 
feeling,  and  that  a  man  may  deeply  and  sincerely  love  one  woman 
for  certain  qualities  and  just  as  deeply  and  sincerely  love  another 
woman  for  certain  other  qualities.  Of  course,  love  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  yard  or  bushel,  nor  can  it  be  weighed  on  the  most 
delicate  chemical  balance.  And  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine 
whether  he  loves  both  women  exactly  alike  or  he  loves  one  woman 
more  than  the  other.  But  that  one  love  does  not  exclude  another, 
that  it  may  even  intensify  the  other  love,  that  is  certain,  and  is 
the  opinion  of  every  advanced  sexologist. 

Max  Nordau,  a  man  of  high  and  austere  ideals,  a  man  whom 
nobody  will  accuse  of  a  tendency  to  licentiousness,  says  in  his 
Conventional  Lies:  '^It  may  sound  very  shocking,  yet  I  must  say 
it :  we  can  even  love  several  individuals  at  the  same  time,  with  near- 
ly equal  tenderness,  and  we  do  not  necessarily  lie  when  we  assure 
each  one  of  our  passion.  No  matter  how  deeply  we  may  be  in  love 
with  a  certain  individual  we  do  not  cease  to  be  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  the  entire  sex.*' 

And  Iwan  Bloch,  than  whom  no  greater  investigator  in  the 
field  of  sexology  ever  lived,  asks  the  question :  ^^Is  it  possible  for 
any  one  to  be  simultaneously  in  love  with  several  individuals?"  And 
he  immediately  says :  ^^I  answer  this  question  with  an  imcondition- 
al  ^yes.'  And  he  says  further:  ^It  is  precisely  the  extraordinary 
manif<dd  spiritual  differentiation  of  modem  civilized  humanity  that 
gives  rise  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  simultaneous  love  for  two  in- 
dividuals. Our  spiritual  nature  exhibits  the  most  varied  coloring. 
It  is  difficult  always  to  find  the  corresponding  complements  in 
one  single  individual.". 

Prof.  Robert  Michels  says.:  "It  is  Nature's  will  that  the 
normal  male  should  feel  a  continuous  and  powerful  sexual  attraction 
towards  a  considerable  number  of  women  ....  In  the  male  the 
stimuli  capable  of  arousing  sexual  excitement  (this  term  is  not  to  be 
understood  here  in  the  grossly  physical  sense)  are  so  extraordinar- 
ily manifold,  so  widely  differentiated  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
one  single  woman  to  possess  them  all." 

Dr.  von  E^renfels,  who  is  professor  of  ethics  and  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Prague,  wittily  remarks  that  if  it  were  a  moral 
precept  that  a  man  should  never  have  intercourse  more  than  once  in 
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his  life  with  any  particular  woman,  this  would  correspond  far  bet- 
ter with  the  nature  of  the  normal  male  and  would  cost  him  far  less 
will-power  than  is  needed  by  him  in  order  to  live  up  to  the  conven- 
tional demands  of  monogamy.  And  by  the  way,  I  wonder  what 
would  happen  to  a  professor  in  one  of  our  universities  if  he  made 
such  a  statement  publicly. 

And  Havelock  Ellis  cautiously  says:  "A  certain  degree  of 
variation  is  involved  in  the  sexual  relationships,  as  in  all  other  re- 
lationships, and  unless  we  are  to  continue  to  perpetuate  many  eviU 
and  injuiticeSf  that  fact  has  to  be  faced  and  recognized." 

I  have  devoted  considerable  space  to  this  topic,  and  I  have, 
contrary  to  my  custom,  quoted  ^^authorities,"  because  I  oHisider 
this  point  of  the  utmost  importance;  it  is  the  first  step  in  com- 
bating the  demon  of  jealousy.  If  our  wives,  fianc^  and  sweet- 
hearts could  be  convinced  of  the  truth  that  a  man's  interest  in  or 
even  affection  towards  another  member  of  the  female  sex  does  not 
mean  the  death  of  love,  or  even  diminished  love,  half  of  the  battle 
would  be  won.  Half  of  the  misery,  half  of  the  quarrels,  half  of 
the  self-torture,  half  of  the  disrupted  homes,  in  short,  half  of  the 
tyrannical  reign  of  the  d^non  of  jealousy,  would  be  gone. 

We  must  teach  our  women  and  men  this  truth,  teach  it  from 
puberty  on.  We  must  show  them  that  not  every  woman  can  neces- 
sarily fill  out  a  man's  entire  life,  that  not  every  woman  can  neces- 
sarily occupy  every  nook  and  Comer  of  a  man's  mind  and  heart, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  humiliating  to  the  woman  in  such  an  idea 
(and  xAce  versa).  She  should  be  taught  to  find  nothing  shameful, 
painful  or  degrading  in  such  a  thought.  I  know  that  these  ideas 
are  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  times,  but  if  nobody  ever  brought 
forward  any  advanced  ideas  because  they  were  advanced  there 
would  never  be  any  advance. 

Then  we  must  teach  our  men  that  when  they  marry  a  woman 
she  does  not  become  their  chattel,  their  piece  of  property,  which 
nobody  may  touch,  nobody  may  look  at  or  smile  at.  A  woman  may 
be  a  very  good,  faithful  wife  and  still  enjoy  the  companionship 
of  other  men,  the  pressure  of  another  man's  hand  or — horribUe 
dictu — even  an  occasional  kiss. 

Then  we  must  teach  our  men  and  wcHnen  that  there  is  essential- 
ly nothing  shameful  or  humiliating  in  being  displaced  by  a  rival. 
The  change  may  be  a  disgrace  for  the  changer  and  not  for  the 
changed  one.  It  does  not  at  all  mean  that  the  change  has  been 
made  because  the  rival  is  superior ;  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
rival  is  often  inferior.    The  change  is  often  made,  not  because  the 
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changer  has  gone,  upward,  but  because  he  has  g(me  downward,  has 
deteriorated.    And  the  changer  often  knows  it  himself. 

Inculcating  those  ideas  would  do  away  with  the  feeling  of 
wounded  vanity  which  is  such  an  important  compcment  in  the 
feeling  of  jealousy. 

Further,  we  must  teach  our  children  from  the  earliest  age  that 
Jealousy  is  *^not  nice,**  that  it  is  a  mean  feeling,  that  it  is  a  sign 
of  weakness,  that  it  is  degrading  to  the  person  who  entertains  it, 
particularly  to  the  person  who  exhibits  it.  Ideas  inculcated  from 
diildhood  have  a  powerful  influence,  and  the  various  ideas  exposed 
above  would  have  an  undoubted  influence  in  minimizing  the  mephit- 
ic,  destructive  eflTects  of  the  feeling  of  jealousy.  People  properly 
brought  up  will  always  succeed  in  controlling  or  suppressing  cer- 
tain non-vital  instincts  or  emotions  on  which  society  puts  its  stamp 
of  disapproval,  which  it  considers  **not  nice''  or  disgraceful. 

I  am,  therefore,  an  optimist  in  relation  to  the  eventual  uproot- 
ing of  the  greater  number  of  components  of  the  anti-social  feeling 
of  jealousy.  And  when  woman  reaches  economic  independence, 
ihea  another  component  of  the  instinct  of  jealousy — ^the  terror  at 
losing  a  provider  and  being  left  in  poverty — ^wiU  disappear. 

Jealousy  Defeats  Its  Objects.  — One  of  the  worst  features 
about  jealousy  is  that  it  defeats  its  own  object.  We  have  been 
told,  as  stated  before,  that  jealousy  was  once  upon  a  time  a  racial 
instinct,  that  by  frightening  away  rivals  it  helped  to  found  the 
family  and  to  keep  it  chaste  and  pure.  Quite  the  contrary  is  true 
BOW.  More  than  one  man  has,  by  accusing  hid  innocent  wife  of 
infidelity  and  by  torturing  her  with  baseless  suspicions,  driven  her 
into  the  arms  of  a  lover.  We  are  all  more  or  less  susceptible  to 
suggestion,  and  by  continually  suspecting  a  wife  of  a  love  affair 
or  illicit  relations  a  man  may  implant  the  seed  of  suggestion  so 
strongly  that  it  may  thrive  luxuriantly  and  the  wife  may  be  unable 
to  resist  the  suggested  temptation.  And  very  often  the  very  lover 
is  suggested  by  the  husband.  ^^Yes,  don't  attempt  to  deny  it.  It  is 
useless.  I  know  you  have  relations  with  X.  I  know  you  are  his 
mistress.''  He  kept  on  repeating  it  so  often  to  his  absolutely  blame- 
less, innocent  young  wife  and  he  made  her  so  wretched  by  his 
rudeness  and  brutality  that  one  day  she  did  go  over  to  X's  rooms 
and  did  become  his  mistress.  And  after  that  she  could  stand  her 
husband's  outburst  with  equanimity.  *^If  I  have  the  name  I  might 
as  wdl  have  the  game,"  is  a  good  bit  of  psychologic  wisdom.  And 
a  husband  should  be  very  careful  about  even  suspecting  a  wife  un- 
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justly,  and  thus  make  the  first  step  towards  rendering  his  baseless 
suspicions  a  reality,  his  unjust  accusations  justified.  And,  of 
course,  what  is  true  of  the  husband  is  also  true  of  the  wife.  Many 
a  wife  has  driven  her  indolent  husband  into  the  hands  of  prosti- 
tutes or  mistresses  by  her  incessant  nagging,  false  accusations  and 
vicious  epithets  applied  to  all  his  female  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Yes,  from  whatever  angle  you  OMisider  it,  jealousy  is  a  mean, 
nasty,  miserable  feeling.  Because  it  is  a  more  or  less  universal  feel- 
ing, because  "we  cannot  help  it,*'  does  not  render  it  less  mean,  less 
nasty,  less  miserable. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  characterizing  jealousy 
the  way  it  deserves  to  be  characterized,  calling  it  a  shameful,  sav- 
age, primitive  feeling,  etc.,  is  at  once  going  to  banish  it  from  the 
breasts  of  men  and  women  in  which  it  has  found  an  abiding  place ; 
throwing  epithets  at  it  will  not  cause  it  to  unfasten  its  talons.  Un- 
fortunately, I  know  only  too  well  that  our  emotions  are  stronger 
than  our  reason ;  the  man  or  woman  at  whose  poor  heart  jealousy  is 
gnawing  day  and  night  is  not  amenable  to  reason,  is  not  curable 
by  arguments ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  sympathize  with  such  a  person 
and  ask  the  Lord  to  pity  liim  or  her. 

I  knew  a  man  who  lived  with  his  wife  in  free  union,  i.  e.,  he 
was  not  married  to  her.  He  did  not  believe  in  marriage.  Love 
was  the  only  bond  that  should  bind  people  together;  as  80<m  aa 
love  was  no  more  the  people  should  separate  in  a  friendly,  comrade- 
ly manner.  If  the  man  or  the  mistress  wants  another  lover,  she 
should  be  free  to  take  one;  she  is  a  free  human  being  and  not  her 
husband's  chattel  slave,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  same  effect.  Thus  the 
man  talked.  And  he  was  sincere  in  his  talk — or  he  thought  he  was. 
But  one  night  on  unexpectedly  returning  home  he  found  another 
man ;  he  promptly  fired  several  shots  at  the  man,  which  fortunately 
for  both  did  not  prove  fatal,  and  then  he  beat  and  choked  his 
wife — who  wasn't  even  his  wife  legally — ^within  an  inch  of  her 
life.  And  then  he  married  her  and  gave  up  his  free  love  talk.  And 
I  know  of  any  number  of  men  who  could  j^losophize  for  hours 
about  the  disgrace  and  humiliation  of  being  jealous,  but  who,  as 
soon  as  there  was  a  justifiable  cause  for  jealousy,  became  as  un- 
reasonable as  a  child  and  as  jealous  as  any  unlettered  woman  of 
Sicily  ever  was. 

Feelings,  I  repeat,  are  stronger  than  reason ;  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  feelings  cannot  be  influ^iced  by  reason ;  they  decidedly 
can  be  and  are  so  influenced,  and  their  mamfestationi  are  modified 
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by  this  influence ;  and  the  more  cultured,  the  more  educated  a  per- 
son is  (I  trust  you  will  know  that  I  use  these  terms  in  their  true 
and  not  their  vulgar,  misused  meaning),  the  more  will  his  feelings, 
or  at  least  actions,  be  influenced  by  his  reason.  I  am  particularly 
a  beHever  in  the  effect  on  our  feelings  and  actions  of  public  opin- 
ion, of  ideas  universally  or  generally  entertained. 

Let  me  give  one  example  which  is  pertinent  to  the  subject.  In 
former  days  it  was  universally  held,  and  in  many  places  it  is  still 
held,  that  when  a  wife  sinned  she  committed  the  most  unpardonable 
crime  that  a  human  being  could  be  guilty  of  and  that  she  thereby 
dishonored  her  husband.  And  the  only  right  thing  for  him  to  do 
was  to  shoot  the  rival  and  cast  out  the  wife ;  or  at  least  to  cast  her 
out.  This  was  a  conditio  sine  qua  non.  To  take  her  back  to  his 
home  was  a  disgrace,  a  sign  of  unpardonable  weakness,  of  degener- 
acy. Our  ideas  on  the  subject  have  changed  a  bit.  A  husband  is 
no  longer  considered  any  more  dishonored — in  some  strata  of  so- 
ciety at  least — ^because  his  wife  sinned  than  a  wife  is  considered  dis- 
honored because  her  husband  sinned;  and  adultery  in  the  wife  is 
now,  by  most  rational  people,  considered  only  different  in  degree, 
but  not  in  kind,  from  adultery  in  the  husband.  These  humane 
ideas  have  gained  vogue  only  within  a  comparatively  very  recent 
period;  but  their  effect  has  already  manifested  itself  in  a  great 
number  of  instances.  Forgiving  the  erring  wife  is  becoming  quite 
common.  A  number  of  cases  have  reached  the  newspapers.  Re- 
cently a  wife  was  implicated  in  a  nasty  scrape;  her  sin  was  not 
only  unquestionable,  but  notorious;  it  was  public  property.  The 
papers  gloated  over  it.  And  nevertheless  the  husband  stood  by 
her  and  took  her  back  into  his  home  and  arms.  And  the  number  of 
such  cases  which  do  not  reach  the  newspapers  is  very,  very  much 
larger  than  the  public  has  any  conception  of,  larger  than  it  would 
be  safe  to  estimate.  And  in  a  large  percentage  of  these  cases  the 
husband  begins  to  treat  his  wife  with  more  love,  more  consideration, 
and  the  tie  between  them  becomes  more  firm,  more  permanent. 

Remedlbs  for  Jealousy 
We  are  all  agreed  that  prevention  is  more  important  than 
cure.  But  when  a  patient  comes  with  a  fully  developed  disease  it 
is  futile  to  speak  to  him  of  prevention.  It  is  too  late  to  sermonize. 
What  he  wants  and  what  he  needs  is  a  cure,  if  such  can  be  had. 
What  has  preceded  has  reference  chiefly  to  the  prophylaxis  of 
jealousy,  to  the  prevention  of  the  development  of  this  disease  in 
the  future. 
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The  question  is:  Is  there  a  remedy  for  this  malady?     Is 
there  a  cure  for  this  horrible  disease  of  jealousy? 

The  conditions  are  extremely  complex,  and  the  remedy  must 
be  fitted  to  the  circumstances.  Let  us  assume  that  the  husband 
neglects  his  wife  and  causes  her  to  be  jealous,  not  because  he  is  in 
love  with  another  woman,  but  because  he  is  flirtatious,  light-headed, 
feather-brained  and  inconsiderate.  Such  cases  are  in  the  great 
majority.  Many  husband^  who  like  or  love  their  wives  and  who 
believe  themselves  secure  in  their  love  think  it  is  quite  proper  for 
them  to  hunt  for  new  conquests  and  to  carry  on  petty  love  afi^airs 
with  as  many  girls  or  women  as  they  comfortably  can.  There  is 
no  question  here  about  love — it  is  just  flirtation  or  sexual  relations. 
When  this  is  the  case  the  wife  should  have  a  frank  and  firm  talk 
with  her  husband;  she  should  tell  him  that  she  does  not  like  his 
behavior  and  that  it  makes  her  unhappy.  In  many  instances  this 
alone  will  suffice  to  efi^ect  a  change  in  the  husband's  conduct.  Where 
this  does  not  suffice,  where  the  husband  is  too  egotistic  and  does 
not  want  to  give  up  his  little  pleasures,  then  it  is  left  for  the  wife 
to  adopt  the  old  and  rather  vulgar  remedy.  It  is  old  and,  as  said, 
rather  vulgar,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  efficiency:  it  very  of  ten  works. 
Let  the  wife  adopt  similar  tactics,  let  her  also  flirt,  let  her  go  out 
and  come  back  at  uncertain  hours,  let  her  keep  the  husband  guess- 
ing as  to  where  and  with  whom  she  is.  And  nine  times  out  of  ten 
this,  under  the  circumstances,  fully  justifiable  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  wife  will  effect  a  quick  and  radical  change  in  the  conduct  of 
the  husband.  He  will  be  only  too  glad  to  cry  quits.  Some  people 
are  utterly  devoid  of  imagination.  They  lack  the  ability  of  put- 
ting themselves  in  another  person's  place.  Jealousy  particularly  is 
not  a  feeling  which  any  one  can  understand  without  having  ex- 
perienced it,  unless  he  is  endowed  with  the  imagination  of  a  great 
poet.  And  as  few  husbands  have  a  great  poetic  imagination,  it  is 
only  after  they  have  felt  the  claws  of  the  monster  tearing  at  their 
own  hearts  that  they  can  understand  their  wives'  feelings,  and  are 
willing  to  act  so  as  to  save  them — and  themselves,  of  course — ^the 
cruel  tortures.  Many  wives  and  many  husbands  have  talked  to  me 
and  written  to  me  on  the  subject,  and,  as  stated  before,  in  nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  remedy  worked. 

But  how  about  the  tenth  case?  How  about  the  cases  where 
the  husband  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  up  his  outside  flirtations 
and  relations?.  We,  advanced  sexologists,  know  that  not  all  men,  no 
more  than  all  women,  are  made  in  the  same  mould,  and  what  is 
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possible  or  even  easy  for  nine  men  may  be  very  difficult  or  absolute- 
ly impossible  for  the  tenth.  We  know  that  there  are  some  men  to 
whom  an  iron-clad  monogamic  relation  is  an  absolute  impossibility. 
The  stimulation  of  other  women — either  the  purely  mental,  spirit- 
ual stimulation  or  the  stimulation  of  physical  relations — ^is  to  them 
like  breatii  in  the  nostrils.  In  fact,  there  are  some  men  whose  very 
possibility  of  loving  their  wives  depends  upon  this  freedom  of  as- 
sociation with  other  women.  They  can  be  extremely  kind  to  and 
love  their  wives  tenderly,  if  they  can  at  the  same  time  associate — 
spiritually  or  physically — with  other  women.  If  they  are  entirely 
cut  off  from  any  association  with  any  other  wcnnan  they  begin  to 
feel  irritable,  bored,  may  become  ill,  and  their  feeling  towards  their 
wives  may  become  one  of  resentment,  ill-will,  or  even  one  of  hatred. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  talk  of  the  wickedness  of  such  men — ^thus 
they  are  made  and  with  this  fact  we  have  to  deal. 

What  is  the  wife  of  such  a  man  to  do?  Two  lines  of  conduct 
are  open  to  her — two  avenues  of  exit.  The  line  of  conduct  wiU 
depend  upon  her  temper  and  upon  her  ideas  of  sex  morality.  But 
she  ought  to  select  the  line  of  conduct  which  will  cause  the  least 
pain,  the  least  unhappiness.  If  she  is  a  woman  of  a  proud,  inde- 
pendent temper,  particularly  if  she  belongs  to  the  militant  type, 
she  will  leave  her  husband  in  a  huff,  regardless  of  consequences. 
But  if  she  is  a  woman  of  the  gentler,  more  pliable,  more  supple 
(and  I  may  also  say  more  subtle)  type,  and  if  she  really  loves  her 
husband,  she  will  overlook  his  little  foibles,  peccadilloes  and  trans- 
gressions— and  she  may  live  quite  happily.  And  the  time  will  come 
when  the  husband  will  give  up  his  peccadilloes  and  transgressions 
and  will  cleave  powerfully  to  his  wife,  will  be  bound  to  her  by  bonds 
never  to  be  torn  asunder.    /  know  of  several  of  such  cases. 

And  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  I  have  the  deep- 
est contempt  for  the  wife  who,  on  finding  out  that  her  husband  had 
committed  a  transgression  or  that  he  has  a  love  affair,  leaves  him 
in  a  huff,  or  makes  a  public  scandal,  or  sues  for  divorce.  Such  a 
wife  never  loved  her  husband,  and  he  is  well  rid  of  her.  And  what 
I  said  about  the  wife  applies  with  almost  equal  force  to  the  husband. 

The  Abandoned  Lover.  —Suppose  A  is  intensely  jealous  of 
and  deeply,  passionately  in  love  with  B ;  but  B  is  utterly  indifferent 
and  does  not  care  what  A  may  feel  or  do.  A  and  B  may  be  married 
or  not ;  this  does  not  alter  the  case  materially.  Suppose  B,  if  un- 
married to  A,  goes  off  and  marries  another  man,  or,  if  married  to 
-^9  goes  off  and  leaves  him;  or  suppose  B  does  not  love  anybody 
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else,  but  just  remains  indifferent  to  A's  advances  or  repels  him  be- 
cause she  cannot  reciprocate  his  love.  Unrequited  love  alone  can 
cause  almost  as  fierce  tortures  as  the  most  intense  jealousj.  And 
A  suffers  tortures.  What  shall  he  do?  What  shall  he  do  to  save 
himself — ^to  save  his  health,  his  mind,  his  life?  For  he  is  unable 
to  eat,  unable  to  sleep,  unable  to  work,  and  he  feels  that  he  is  going 
to  pieces.  He  has  lost  his  position  and  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  his 
reason.  What  shall  he  do  to  escape  insanity  or  a  suicide's  grave? 
There  is  but  one  remedy.  Let  him  use  all  his  energies  to  find  a 
substitute,  I  mean  a  living  substitute.  Mere  sexual  desire  may  be 
sublimated,  to  a  certain  extent,  into  other  channels,  may  be  re- 
placed by  work,  study,  a  hobby  or  some  engrossing  interest.  A 
great  unrequited  love,  with  the  element  of  jealousy  present  or  ab- 
sent, cannot  be  replaced  by  anything  else  except  by  another  love. 
And  where  as  great  a  love  is  impossible  let  it  be  a  minor  love  or  a 
series  of  minor  loves.  When  Groethe  and  Heine,  two  of  the  world's 
great  lovers,  were  unable  to  walk  in  the  broad  avenue  of  a  great 
iOve  they  would  walk  in  the  by-paths  of  a  number  of  little  loves. 

The  common  talk  about  a  person  being  unable  to  love  more 
than  once  In  his  or  her  life  is  silly  nonsense.  A  man  or  a  woman  is 
able  to  love,  and  love  very  deeply,  a  number  of  times;  and  love 
simultaneously  or  successively.  It  is  often  a  mere  matter  of  oppor- 
tunity. I  know  that  there  are  loves  that  are  eternal ;  that  there  are 
loves  for  which  no  substitute  can  be  found.  But  these  supreme, 
divine  loves  are  so  rare  that  among  ordinary  mortals  they  may  be 
left  out  of  account.  They  are  the  portion  of  supermen  and  super- 
women.  Ordinarily  a  substitute  may  be  found.  The  substitute 
love  may  never  reach  the  intensity  of  the  original  love,  it  may  never 
give  full  or  even  half-full  satisfaction;  but  it  will  help  to  dull  the 
sharp  cutting  edge,  it  will  act  as  a  partial  hemostatic  to  the  bleed- 
ing heart,  it  will  soothe  and  anesthetize  the  wound  even  if  it  cannot 
completely  heal  it.  And  this  is  a  valuable  aid  while  the  sufferer  is 
coming  to  himself  or  herself,  while  the  gathered  fragments  of  a 
broken  life  are  being  cemented  and  while  the  cement  is  hardening. 
Yes,  the  man  or  woman  who  is  in  inferno  on  account  of  an  unre- 
ciprocated or  a  betrayed  love  should  lose  no  time  in  searching  for  a 
substitute  love.  I  do  not  believe  in  people  losing  their  health  and 
their  minds  through  suffering  which  does  nobody  any  good. 

But  I  will  go  still  further.  Where  a  substitute  love — great  or 
minor — cannot  be  found,  then  mere  sex  relations  may  help  to  dimin- 
ish the  suffering,  to  quiet  the  turbulent  heart,  to  relieve  the  aching 
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brain.  As  everything  connected  with  sex,  so  our  ideas  about  illicit 
sex  relations  that  are  not  connected  with  love,  are  honeycombed 
with  hypocrisy  and  false  to  the  core.  While  purchasable,  loveless 
sex  relations  can,  of  course,  not  be  compared  to  love  relations,  still 
under  our  present  social,  economic  and  moral  code  they  are  the  only 
relations  that  thousands  of  men  and  women  can  enjoy,  and  they 
are  better  than  none;  and  in  quite  a  considerable  percentage  of 
cases  an  element  of  romance  and  greater  or  lesser  permanency  do 
become  attached  to  them,  and  they  act  as  a  more  or  less  satisfactory 
substitute  for  genuine  love  relations. 

I  am  not  spinning  theoretical  gossamer  webs.  I  am  speaking 
from  experience — not  from  personal  experience,  but  the  experience 
of  patients  and  ccmfiding  friends.  I  could  relate  many  interesting 
cases.     One  or  two  will  have  to  suffice. 

He  was  twenty-six  years  old  and  a  senior*  student  in  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  He 
had  been  in  love  with  and  had  considered  himself  engaged  for  four 
or  five  years  to  a  young  lady  two  years  his  junior.  She  was  of 
course,  the  most  wonderful  young  lady  in  the  world,  the  whole 
world;  in  fact,  there  was  not  another  one  to  be  compared  to  her. 
She  was  unique ;  she  stood  all  alone.  But  for  a  year  or  so  she  was 
getting  rather  cool  towards  him;  which  fanned  his  flame  all  the 
more.  And  suddenly  he  received  a  note  asking  him  not  to  call  any 
more,  nor  to  try  to  communicate  in  any  other  way.  He  did  write,  but 
his  letters  werp  returned  unopened.  And  soon  after  he  read  of  her 
engagement  to  a  prominent  young  banker.  He  nearly  went  insane, 
and  this  is  used  not  in  any  figurative  sense.  His  insomnia  was  com- 
plete, and  resisted  all  treatment.  When  his  pulse  became  very  rapid 
and  his  eyes  acquired  the  wild  look  that  they  do  after  many  sleep- 
less nights,  an  attempt  was  made  to  administer  hypnotics,  but  they 
had  practically  no  effect.  Chloral,  veronal,  etc.,  only  made  him 
"dopy,"  irritable  and  depressed,  but  did  not  give  him  one  hour  of 
sound  sleep.  His  appetite  was  gone,  now  and  then  his  limbs  would 
twitch,  and  he  would  sit  and  stare  into  space  for  hours  at  a  time. 
To  study  or  attend  the  clinics  was  out  of  the  question,  and  he  did 
not  even  attempt  to  take  the  final  examinations.  The  parents  felt 
distressed,  but  were  unable  to  do  anything  for  him.  The  least  at- 
tempt at  interference  on  their  part,  any  attempt  to  console  him, 
to  induce  him  to  pull  himself  together,  made  him  more  irritable, 
more  morose ;  so  that  they  finally  left  him  alone.  He  was  practically 
a  total  abstainer,  but  one  evening  he  went  out  and  came  home 
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drunk ;  and  after  that  he  drank  frequently  and  heavily.  His  par- 
ents could  do  nothing  with  him.  One  evening  on  Broadway  he 
was  accosted  by  a  young  street-walker.  She  had  a  pleasant,  sym- 
pathetic face,  and  he  went  with  her.  Thai  was  his  first  seK  ew- 
perience.  Up  to  that  time  he  was  chaste.  He  met  her  SLgsin  the 
following  evening.  Gradually  a  sort  of  friendship  grew  up  be- 
tween them.  She  found  out  the  cause  of  his  grief,  and  with  matern- 
al solicitation  she  tried  everything  in  her  power  to  console  him,  and 
he  began  to  look  forward  to  the  nightly  meeting  with  her.  His 
grief  became  gradually  less  acute,  he  gave  up  drinking,  which  he 
disliked,  and  which  he  had  taken  up  only  to  deaden  his  pain;  he 
began  to  pull  himself  together,  and  in  six  or  eight  months  he  took 
over  his  last  year  in  Colurjbia  and  was  properly  graduated.  He 
kept  up  the  friendship  with  the  girl  for  over  two  years,  when  she 
died  of  pneum(mia.  He  was  not  in  love  with  her,  but  he  liked  to  be 
with  her,  as  her  presence  gave  him  physical  and  mental  comfort. 
It  is  possible  that  she  loved  him  genuinely,  but  there  was  never  any 
sentimental  talk  between  th^n,  and  there  was  never  any  question  be- 
tween them  of  the  permanency  of  the  relationship.  They  both 
knew  that  it  was  temporary.  But  he  is  absolutely  oertain  that 
but  for  one  of  th^  representatives  of  the  class  that  is  despised, 
driven  about  and  persecuted  by  brutal  policemen  and  ignorant 
judges  he  would  have  become  a  bum,  or,  most  likely,  he  would  have 
committed  suicide — at  the  point  of  which  he  was  several  times ;  only 
pity  for  his  mother  and  sisters  restrained  him. 

And  here  is  another  case.  A  girl  about  twenty-eight  years  of 
age  fell  in  love  with  a  man  four  or  five  years  her  senior.  The  love 
seemed  to  be  reciprocated,  and  they  soon  became  engaged  to  be 
married.  I  To  asked  that  the  engagement,  on  account  of  oertain 
business  reasons,  be  kept  secret.  She  did  not  know  the  maR  well; 
she  had  met  him  at  several  entertainments  and  church  affairs  and 
he  seemed  very  nice.  He  always  found  some  excuse  for  delaying 
the  marriage,  and  after  they  had  been  engaged  about  a  year  he 
began  to  insist  on  sex  relations.  Though  of  a  refined  and  noble 
character,  she  was  of  a  very  passionate  nature  and  she  did  not  offer 
much  resistance.  Many  girls  who  would  under  no  circumstances 
indulge  in  illicit  relations,  considering  it  a  great  sin,  have  no  com- 
punctions about  having  relations  with  their  fianc^.  They  lived 
together  for  about  a  year.  They  were  together  almost  daily,  ex- 
cept now  and  then,  when  he  would  go  away  for  a  week  or  two  on 
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business.  Onoe  he  went  away — and  never  came  back.  He  wrote 
to  her  that  their  relations  were  at  an  end;  that  he  was  a  married 
man  and  a  father  of  children ;  he  had  hoped  he  might  get  a  di- 
vorce, but  that  now  he  had  changed  his  mind  and  that  she  must 
forget  him,  etc.  Everything  was  black  before  her.  It  cost  her  a 
supreme  effort  not  to  faint,  and  she  was  supported  in  this  effort 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  letter  came  she  was  in  the  presence  of 
friends;  a  terrible  overpowering,  all-inundating  sense  of  shame 
gave  her  the  strength  not  to  betray  her  condition  and  her  story 
before  the  world  at  large.  But  as  soon  as  she  was  alone  she 
collapsed  completely.  There  was  the  most  absolute  insomnia  imag- 
inable, complete  anorexia,  but  the  most  distressing  features  were 
frequent  fainting  spells,  severe  palpitation  of  the  heart  and 
tremors.  She  had  no  love  for  the  man — so  she  said.  Her  love  had 
turned  to  hatred  and  contempt — but  the  jealousy  was  all-con- 
suming. Like  a  fire  it  was  burning  in  her,  searing  her  brain  and 
her  soul  day  and  night. 

She  felt  that  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand  this  physical 
and  mental  torture,  and  so  she  decided  to  commit  suicide.  As  the 
means  she  selected  gas.  Fortunately,  the  smell  became  perceptible 
before  the  injury  was  irreparable.  She  was  saved.  But  she  felt 
that  she  could  not  stand  the  torture  very  long — and  more  than 
anything  was  she  afraid  that  her  mind  would  give  way.  She  hud  a 
special  horror  of  insanity.  And  so  she  decided  to  make  another 
attempt.  This  time  with  bichloride.  Again  she  was  saved.  A 
friend  of  hers  then  got  an  inkling  of  the  events  that  were  trans- 
piring, and  she  introduced  her  to  some  gentlemen  friends.  They 
were  nice  people  and  more  or  less  radical  on  the  sex  question.  In 
order  to  drown  her  pain  she  began  to  go  out  frequently  with  that 
crowd,  and  to  her  surprise  and  delight  she  found  tliat  she  soon 
began  to  think  less  and  less  about  her  contemptible  seducer,  and, 
what  was  more  important  to  her,  she  was  soon  able  to  sleep.  For 
about  six  months  she  led  an  extremely  active,  almost  promiscuous 
sex  life.  But  then  she  gave  it  up,  as  she  felt  herself  normal  and 
no  longer  in  need  of  it.     She  is  now  happily  married. 

I  am  through  with  this  rather  lengthy  address  on  one  of  the 
most  painful  manifestations  of  human  emotional  Ufe.  I  repeat  that 
I  am  aware  that  feelings  are  often  stronger  than  reason;  but 
saying  this  does  not  mean  that  feelings  cannot  be  modified  and 
held  in  check  by  reason.  And  I  feel  confident  that  a  careful,  opai- 
minded  consideration  of  my  remarks  would  aid  in  preventing  a  good 
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deal  of  the  misery  of  jealousy  and  in  curing  a  certain  proportion 
of  it  after  it  has  found  lodgment  in  the  hearts  of  unhappy  men  and 
women.  I  consider  jealousy,  while  it  lasts,  the  cruellest,  the  most 
painful  of  all  diseases.  And  therefore  if  this  lecture  should  help 
a  single  man  or  woman  out  of  his  or  her  misery,  I  should  feel  fully 
recompensed. 


Contributed  to  The  AMtKiCAN  Journal  or  Urou>cy  and  Ssxolooy 

WHAT  DO  WE  MEAN  BY  NORMAL? 
By  E.  S.  Shepherd. 

THE  word  normal  and  abnormal  are  constantly  in  our 
ears.  One  would  suppose  from  the  frequency  with  which 
we  hear  them,  from  the  finality  with  which  they  close  a 
discussion  and  are  accepted  as  solving  the  problem,  that 
our  conception  of  them  was  sharply  defined  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood. When,  however,  we  ask  the  speaker  just  what  he  means  by 
normal  we  discover  that  he  does  not  know.  Usually  he  insists  that 
the  words  are  self-evident,  not  to  say  axiomatic.  This  muddleheaded- 
ness  is  particularly  true  of  the  words  when  used  in  reference  to  the 
sex  impulse.  Of  course,  everyone  knows  what  is  meant  by  normal  in 
sexology,  everybody,  that  is,  who  has  survived  in  more  or  less 
complete  ignorance  of  the  vita  sexualu  of  his  neighbor — and  often 
of  himself.  A  brief  survey  of  the  definitions  given  will  disclose 
that  with  the  apparent  exception  of  the  ascetics — those  who  be- 
lieve asceticism  to  be  an  end  in  itself,  a  sort  of  super-virtue — there 
are  about  as  many  conceptions  of  normal  as  there  are  people  who 
use  the  word.  We  may  therefore  examine  first  the  ascetic  concep- 
tion and  then  that  of  the  more  liberal  school. 

The  fundamental  concept  of  asceticism  is  that  pleasure  is  any- 
where and  always  unworthy  of  the  spirit.  By  extension,  or  better 
by  a  sort  of  tolerance,  pleasure  of  the  spirit  wholly  untinged  by 
any  fleshly  sensation  (!)  is  permitted  and,  in  contrast  to  the  flesh, 
a  merit.  Naturally  any  obvious  manifestations  of  the  sex  impulse 
are  to  be  condemned.  At  best  it  is  a  necessary  evil, — an  inex- 
plicable blunder  on  the  part  of  the  creator.  This  is  the  old 
dualism  which  regards  the  spirit  as  something  foreign,  divine, 
dragged  down  pitifully  by  the  gross  material  of  the  flesh.  On 
such  assumptions  the  definition  of  normal  is  apparently  simple. 
Sex  is  for  procreation  only  and  a  normal  person  allows  himself 
only  such  exercise  of  the  function  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
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the  ecmtinuance  of  the  race.  This  seems  to  mean  that  the  exercise 
is  restricted  to  coitus  in  one  position,  as  brief  as  may  be,  devoid 
of  passion,  and  the  unavoidable  pleasure  is  compensated  by  sub- 
sequent shame  and  penance.  A  doctor  with  a  suitable  syringe 
would  be  a  distinct  improvement  in  reducing  the  regrettable 
pleasure  involved.  The  maximum  of  this  kind  of  virtue  is  perhaps 
attained  by  those  hysterics  who  regard  sex  as  so  disgraceful  that 
they  even  hate  their  babies.  Unfortunately  these  unhappy  mothers 
have  never  appealed  strongly  to  the  world,  they  are  not  regarded 
as  saints  in  distress  nor  even  as  particularly  meritorious.  This 
seems  ungrateful  on  the  part  of  humanity,  but  there  is  no  help 
for  it.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the  world  does  not  accept  the 
ascetic  conception  of  normal  in  any  notable  degree. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  no  one  has  ever  accepted  the  whole  of  the 
ascetic  ideal.  It  is  humanly  impossible  and  the  result  has  been 
compromise  and  rationalizaticm.  Prime  among  these  is  that  notion 
that  a  certain  amount  of  enthusiasm  in  coitus  is  essential  to  the 
besi  conditions  for  impregnation.  The  concept  is  thus  amended 
to  allow  pleasure  in  coitus  which  however  must  be  limited  to  pro- 
creation. Then  the  Devil  puts  across  that  ancient  notion  that 
coitus  must  be  continued  throughout  gestation  in  order  to  nourish 
the  fetus.  (This  idea  is  by  no  means  extinct  even  to-day.)  We  thus 
have  the  sexual  relation  extended  over  a  considerably  longer  period. 
And  so  from  compromise  to  compromise  the  structure  tumbles  down 
until  it  becomes  what  we  all  know,  namely,  that  coitus  is  quite  nec- 
essary, though  shameful,  if  performed  under  whatsoever  marriage 
customs  happen  to  be  in  force  in  any  particular  community,  while 
it  is  sinful  and  worthy  of  most  severe  punishment  if  it  takes  place 
under  any  other  conditions.  The  final  state  is  to  pay  lip  service 
to  asceticism,  a  lip  service  which  is  transmuted  into  particularly 
vicious  persecution  where  the  transgression  of  others  is  concerned, 
and  a  vita  iexualis  which  permits  any  form  of  indulgence  so  long 
as  it  is  carefully  concealed.  Normal  is  then  defined  in  no  way 
differently  from  the  conception  held  by  the  less  flamboyantly 
respectable. 

The  apparent  meaning  of  normal  as  understood  by  the  rank 
and  file  of  mortals  limits  sexual  indulgence  to  coitus.  This  has 
the  merit  of  simplicity  until  we  enquire  more  closely.  What  do  we 
mean  by  coitus?  In  how  many  of  the  half  hundred  possible  posi- 
tions is  it  normal?  What  amorous  play,  titillations,  and  caresses 
are  proper  and  therefore  normal?    How  much  may  these  by-plays 
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be  emphasized,  to  what  limits  carried?  What  of  those  '^splendid 
impudicities^  which  shade  off  by  infinite  gradations  into  the  per- 
versions? Lost  again!  If  we  are  sufficiently  ignorant  of  our  fel- 
lows we  may  not  feel  lost,  but  we  are.  Brought  to  bay,  we  grasp 
the  word  average. 

What  is  an  average  anyhow?  It  is  a  mean  between  some 
degree  of  extremes.  Even  granting  that  it  is  possible  to  add  up 
and  divide  merit  and  demerit,  it  is  of  little  value  to  use  such  in  a 
definition.  Perhaps  one  who  indulges  in  coitus  only  for  procreative 
purposes  is  to  be  regarded  as  above  average.  Now  in  such  a  case, 
in  what  sort  of  disgraceful  conduct  may  he  indulge  to  bring  him- 
self down  to  average?  Doubtless  a  little  sadism  or  other  sudi 
perversity  would  serve.  The  more  candidly  one  ponders  this  con- 
ception the  sooner  he  will  discover  that  in  the  last  analysis  we  mean 
by  normal,  persons  who  do  as  we  do.  Behavior  which  does  not 
please  us,  or  is  strange,  is  abnormal.  The  problem  resolves  itself 
ultimately  into  a  question  of  taste.  I  am  normal,  and  you  are  if 
you  do  as  I  do,  otherwise  you  are  abnormal.  Allowance  is  seldom 
made  for  variations  in  the  pressure  of  the  libido  while  idiosyn- 
crasies are  uniformly  regarded  with  suspicion.  These  personal 
criteria  are  plainly  shown  on  the  faces  of  any  group  of  men  who 
are  discussing  the  sex  relation.  One  who  has  the  confidence  of  a 
number  of  men  soon  discovers  many  who  are  practicing  in  mat- 
rimony one  or  more  manifestations  which  are  usually  regarded  as 
perversions.  And  such  men  may  be  healthy  respectable  oitieens, 
fine  physical  specimens,  kind  fathers  and  husbands.  No  one  would 
be  more  distressed  than  themselves  to  learn  what  the  books  say  of 
their  practices.  Thesjp  things  "just  came  to  them"  and  they  sup- 
pose that  everybody  is  like  that.  Men  with  congenital  hyper- 
sensitiveness  of  one  or  another  group  of  sense  organs  will  in  pas- 
sion display  quite  different  preferences  in  behavior.  One  cwr  another 
erogenous  zone  will  retain,  or  have  acquired,  what  the  older 
students  would  have  called  an  abnormal  sensitiveness.  Unless  we 
are  determined  to  define  normality  by  arbitrary  standards  which 
fit  no  one  we  may  as  well  admit  that  the  current  concepti<m  is 
wholly  a  matter  of  taste. 

We  do  not  seem  to  be  getting  anywhere.  The  manifestations 
of  the  libido  are  infinite  and  one  gets  the  impression  that  somehow 
the  libido  has  lost  its  sense  of  direction.  Suppose  we  try  a  dif- 
ferent method  of  approach  to  this  problem. 

Let  us  cast  aside  the  old  dualism  and  postulate  that  man  really 
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is  aa  •"i">»li  A  coDectiQii  at  s jmbiotic  odb.  That  is  to  assume  that 
the  spirit  or  psydie,  whatever  tain  you  |Mref«r»  is  a  natural  ex- 
pressifin  of  such  odl  aggr^pites.  It  is  not  a  force  warring  with 
the  flesh  but  an  expression  oi  that  flesh.  Such  expression  will  have 
its  origin,  its  roots,  in  rath^  material  needs.  (For  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  timid  reader  one  may  say  in  passing  that  on  these 
assumptions  we  judge  an  impulse  or  its  expression  not  by  the 
needful  manure  about  the  roots  but  by  the  fruits  produced.)  It 
is  also  necessary  to  remember  that  some  of  these  roots  are  of  rathor 
Tulgar  origin.  We  distinguish  sharply  between  the  developed, 
complex  ideal  of  duty  and  the  natural  motive.  All  animals,  simple 
ot  comjdex,  respond  to  one  natural  motive:  the  search  for  pleasure 
and  the  avoidance  of  pain.  And  e^'en  with  our  highly  developed 
ideals  of  sacrifice  and  duty  it  remains  true  that  the  pleasure  of 
having  done  what  we  believed  to  be  right  must  more  than  counter- 
balance the  pain  involved  or  we  do  not  do  it  F(Nr  the  roost  part 
we  follow  the  pleasure  impulse  and  subsequ«itly  derive  ethical 
reasons  for  our  bdiavior.  This  will  presumably  be  true  of  roan  in 
his  early  stages  of  devekqfMnent  quite  as  rouch  as  it  is  to-day»  with 
the  reservation  that  with  fewer  abstract  conceptions  he  was  doubt- 
less a  bit  more  candid. 

Starting  then,  with  these  assuroptions  in  mind  we  may  assume 
that  if  there  is  or  was  such  a  thing  as  a  normal  man,  primitive  man 
i^hould  meet  those  requirements.  From  what  we  know  of  the 
animals,  of  primitive  tribes,  and  of  ourselves  for  that  matter,  the 
primitive  male  was  merely  a  sperm-bearing  animal.  He  had  no 
other  essential  function.  That  this  function  should  not  be  neglected 
we  find  it  combined  with  the  most  intense  pleasure  of  which  an 
animal  is  capable.  He  did  and  still  does  find  some  pleasure  in 
playing  with  his  offspring  though  the  origin  of  this  habit  need 
not  have  had  a  more  elevated  origin  than  Uie  necessity  of  keeping 
an  eye  on  his  mate.  One  would  hardly  assert  that  paternal  duty 
is  even  to-day  taken  any  too  seriously,  I  do  not  say  solemnly. 
Other  than  the  primitive  urge  which  drove  him  to  impregnate  the 
female  at  any  risk  whatever,  there  was,  other  than  a  certain 
initiative  which  seems  masculine,  nothing  in  the  male  which  need 
have  stimulated  the  development  of  spirituality.  With  enough 
strength  and  cunning  to  fill  his  belly,  subjugate  a  female,  and 
defend  his  lair,  he  required  nothing  more. 

"Dfl*  ercig  weihliche  zieht  wns  hinan'\  not  because  the  female 
was  crazy  about  culture,  but  because  her  functions  were  better 
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discharged  under  a  more  social  and  sociable  organization.  Unlike 
the  male  whose  relation  to  his  offspring  is  purely  casual,  the  fe- 
male is  both  physiologically  and  emotionally  tied  to  her  child.  The 
physiological  basis  of  this  relation  to  the  child  is  shown  in  the 
separation  of  her  sexual  sensations  into  a  number  of  erogenous 
zones.  For  her  the  pleasure  urge  does  not  stop  with  impregnation, 
it  continues  through  gestation  and  lactation.  This  arrangement 
insures  that  the  female's  pleasure  shall  be  centered  about  the  child 
for  several  years.  By  that  time  mental  associations  have  developed 
which  guarantee  a  continuance  of  interest.  It  seems  socially 
significant  that  should  her  child  be  taken  from  her  she  will  adopt 
any  child  for  purely  physiological  reasons.  In  this  phenomenon 
lies  one  of  the  roots  of  that  social  interest,  collective  motherliness, 
which  is  so  important  to  the  later  development  of  society. 

However  that  may  be,  we  get  as  a  type  of  normal  two  pleasure 
loving  brutes  whose  entire  energies  were  used  up  in  nutrition  and 
reproduction.  It  is  probable  that  they  had  no  table  manners  and 
that  the  act  of  procreation  was  not  unduly  extended.  Among  such 
creatures  we  might  properly  speak  of  normality,  because  the 
psyche  was  relatively  simple  and  life  was  a  very  busy  one.  With 
increasing  cooperation  the  problem  of  getting  food  became  less 
insistent.  The  food  supply  became  regular  instead  of  seasonal 
thus  setting  free  a  modicum  of  energy  which  had  to  find  some  out- 
let. Then  came  that  misfortune  never  sufficiently  to  be  regretted 
by  the  ascetic :  man  lost  his  periodicity.  Since  he  could  not  devote 
all  his  energy  to  procreation,  it  was  turned  toward  substitute 
gratifications,  art  and  science.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  even 
at  this  day  these  sublimates,  especially  art,  show  numerous  vestigial 
phenomena  which  prove  their  origin  to  have  been  in  the  creative, 
that  is,  the  reproductive  impulse.  The  development  of  civilizations 
seems  to  mean  a  progressive  feminization  of  the  primitive  male. 
Qualities,  the  germs  of  which  were  indicated  in  mother  love,  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  psyche  of  the  male.  Denied  its  primitive 
freedom  and  in  large  measure  diverted  to  substitute  gratifications, 
it  should  cause  little  surprise  if  the  libido  frequently  loses  its  sense 
of  direction  on  the  physical  side.  For  while  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  libido  may  be  sublimated,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is 
always  a  residuum  which  demands  physical  release.  Small  wonder 
if  in  the  development  of  greatly  increased  sensitiveness  of  all 
perceptual  organs,  and  in  the  muddle  of  concealment,  this  portion 
of  the  libido  which  demands  physical  release  should  often  settle 
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upon  some  single  phase  of  the  process  of  contrectation  as  its 
complete  and  final  method  of  detumesence. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  disintegrated  libido,  and  it  is  like  a 
bewildered  bird  in  a  curio  shop,  one  can  never  tell  upcm  what 
grotesque  it  will  ultimately  perch.  It  may  settle  down  on  a  statuette 
of  Venus  or  it  may  be  upon  a  Chinese  sandal.  If  as  usually  happens 
the  libido  finally  settles  upon  coitus  we  call  the  person  normal, 
though  the  definition  must  include  so  many  variations  that  it 
means  but  little.  Furthermore  we  know  many  men  of  genius  who 
were  insatiable  seekers  after  women  without  any  intentions  of  a 
procreative  sort.'  Are  not  such  to  be  regarded  as  pseudo-normal? 
There  is  in  such  cases  a  tremendous  libido  which  requires  a 
phenomenal  amount  of  gratification  and  has  hit  upon  coitus  as  its 
method  of  detumesence,  but  in  its  results  and  purposes  it  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  equally  egoistic  performances  of 
the  pervert. 

It  seems,  then,  that  neither  from  the  traditional  nor  from  the 
biological  standpoint  can  we  reach  any  satisfactory  definition  of 
normality.  We  may  speak  of  average  without  however  implying 
anything  more  significant  than  current  notions  of  respectability. 
Ultimately  we  see  that  methods  of  contrectation  and  of  de- 
tumesence are  personal  matters,  matters  of  taste,  which  are  little 
or  no  concern  of  the  public  as  a  whole.  Only  where  procreation, 
or  the  rights  of  the  individuals  concerned  come  in  question,  are  the 
methods  of  detumesence  of  any  importance  to  the  community.  Such 
argument  obviously  applies  in  some  measure  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  perverts,  but  their  case  can  well  wait  until  we  get  humanity 
reconciled  to  coitus.  It  isn't  now.  Not  really.  If  we  are  to  speak 
of  normal  at  all,  it  must  be  with  the  definite  understanding  that 
the  limits  are  much  wider  than  we  ordinarily  suppose.  It  is  easy 
to  tell  mid-day  from  midnight,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  late 
afternoon  from  early  evening. 

We  conclude  that  not  in  the  phenom^ia  themselves,  not  in 
particular  acts,  but  in  the  social  values  resulting  lie  the  only 
honorable  standards  for  judgment.  A  normal  pair  of  poverty 
stricken  may  beget  a  dozen  hopeless  babies  in  the  most  approved 
manner  with  results  wholly  bad  from  a  social  point  of  view.  A 
Liszt  may  have  a  hundred  mistresses  and  no  children  with  results 
quite  worth  the  shock  to  our  prejudices.  Normal?  There  is  no 
such  thing,  if  it  be  not  the  primitive  male ;  and  if  any  such  animal 
appeared  among  us  he  would  be  incontinently  jailed. 
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E  are  all  familiar  with  the  celebrated  passage  from  Plato : 
"Human  a£Pairs  certainly  are  not  worthy  of  any  great 
efforts,  but  nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  take  them 
seriously.  This,  of  course,  is  not  pleasant,  but  since  we 
are  here,  it  behooves  us  to  do  it  in  a  sane  suitable  manner."  (Plato, 
Leg.  803  B.)  Exactly  the  same  is  true  of  the  sexual  functional 
disturbances  of  the  celebrated  man  of  culture.  They  seem  to  be 
worthy  of  no  consideration,  but — ^alas! — in  reality  they  are  very 
important.  They  lower  a  man's  self-esteem  and  the  esteem  of 
others — if  the  infirmity  has  become  known  to  larger  circles.  Th^ 
meanness  of  those  others  knows  no  limits:  insinuations,  stupid 
jokes,  gossip  and  dissection  at  the  beer  table,  etc.,  complete  the 
work  of  the  inward  bruising  and  crushing  within  a  short  time. 
And  the  unfortunate  one  experiences  the  terrible  truth  expressed 
by  Juvenal:  that  misery  makes  one  ridiculous. 

And  whence  this  strange  phenomenon  that  sexual  impotence 
provokes  ridicule  while  the  near  sighted,  the  awkward  and  the 
feeble  generally  are  not  laughed  at  on  account  of  their  infirmities? 
The  answer  is:  because  since  millions  of  years  men  have  infected 
with  the  childish  illusion  that  they  have  done  something  remark- 
able, yea,  something  meritorious  if  they  have  impregnated  a 
woman.  Singular  over-valuation  of  this  primitive  faculty  of 
which  the  one-cellular  living  beings  are  already  capable!  Peculiar 
inability  of  men  to  recover  it  after  they  have  lost  it!  Strange 
self-deception  of  so  many  who  play  with  their  tin  marks  and  think 
they  are  gold  pieces.     Everybody  seeks  the  imaginary  jewel. 

The  frequency  of  those  sufferings  in  the  civilized  world  is 
enormous.  If  one  has  worked  in  this  field  with  the  interest  of  the 
sexologic  investigator  like  myself,  if  one  has  at  his  disposal  a 
staff  of  intelligent  and  interested  female  fellow-workers  who  have 
to  make  investigations  in  a  large  circle  of  their  lady  friends,  one 
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must  become  convinced  that  there  are  cultural  influences  which — 
without  debilitating  the  reproductive  faculty  itself — the  potentia 
generandi  weaken  or  disturb  the  desire,  the  libido. 

My  experience  agrees  entirely  with  those  of  other  investiga- 
tors. I  want  to  quote  two  of  the  most  prominent  ones:  Freud 
and  Fiirbringer. 

Freud  writes:  "All  men  who  have  induldged  in  masturbation 
or  other  perverse  sexual  practices,  that  is  have  gratified  their  libido 
under  abnormal  conditions  and  abnormal  situations,  manifest  in 
marriage  a  diminished  virility.  Also  women  who  could  only  pre- 
serve their  virginity  by  resorting  to  similar  practices  show  them- 
selves anesthetic  in  matrimonial  intercourse.  A  marriage  entered 
into  when  the  contracting  parties  suifer  from  a  diminished  capa- 
city for  love  will  break  up  quicker  than  any  other  form  of  union. 
On  account  of  the  man's  low  viriUty  the  wife  can  get  no  sexual 
satisfaction ;  the  wife  in  whom  education  has  developed  a  tendency 
to  frigidity  which  might,  however,  have  yielded  to  powerful  sexual 
stimulation,  remains  totally  indifferent.  Such  a  couple  encounters 
more  difficulties  than  a  normal  couple  would,  in  trying  to  prevent 
conception,  for  the  man's  lack  of  strength  does  not  make  it  con- 
venient for  him  to  use  preventives.  Under  such  unfavorable 
circumstances  intercourse  which  only  appears  to  be  a  source  of 
unpleasantness  is  finally  given  up  and  thereupon  marriage  loses 
its  raison  d'etre. 

Experts  will  testify  that  I  am  not  exaggerating  and  that 
I  am  only  describing  conditions  which  can  be  observed  in  a  multi- 
tude of  cases.  It  is  hard  for  the  uninitiated  to  believe  how  few 
men  there  are  who  possess  their  full  viriUty  and  how  many  women 
are  frigid,  both  being  under  the  tyranny  of  our  cultural  sex  mora- 
lity which  often  necessitates  renunciation  for  both  husband  and 
wife,  and  to  what  small  extent  marriage  procures  the  happiness 
so  ardently  longed  for.  That  under  such  circumstances  the  next 
step  16  a  neurosis,  I  have  already  mentioned." 

Ftirbringer  writes:  "We  must  not  forget  that  woman  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  worse  o£P  by  a  coitus  interruptus  than  by  an  un- 
interrupted cohabitation  which  does  not  lead  to  the  natural  or- 
gasm. And  this  happens  quite  frequently.  And  we  leave  out 
of  ocmsideration  the  enormous  freqtiency  of  the  various  forms 
of  ejaeulatio  praecox  of  modem  man.  Lowenfeld  says  very  cor- 
rectly that  the  majority  of  women  must  be  contented  with  a  very 
scant  measure  of  conjugal  sexual  satisfaction." 
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Science  has  been  able  to  master  numerous  forms  of  sexual 
insufficiency,  endeavoring  to  distinguish  them  etiologically  and 
clinically  and  to  define  them  terminologically. 

The  great  discussions  on  Masturbation  held  in  the  Psycho- 
analytical Society  of  Vienna,  in  1912,  and  in  the  Medical  Asso- 
ciation of  Sexual  Science  of  Berlin,  in  1913,  show  what  impor- 
tance is  attributed  to  these  conditions  by  prominent  physicians. 
Much  intellect  was  employed  in  those  numerous  discussions.  They 
all  were  eager  to  seek  and  to  find  truth  and  they  found  it.  Accor- 
ding to  my  opinion,  the  truth  is  as  manifest  as  the  day. 

We  know  already,  that  those  secretions  of  the  testicles  which 
excite  the  libido  and  determine  the  "internal,"  i.e.,  the  secondary 
sex  characters,  are  already  formed  before  the  vehicles  of  pro- 
creation,  i.e.,  the  spermatozoa,  have  reached  maturity. 

Here  we  meet  again  with  one  of  those  disharmonies  of  nature 
which  occur  so  frequently  in  sex  life:  namely  potentia  coeundi 
without  potentia  generandi,  while  in  old  age  we  have  potentia 
generandi  without  potentia  coeundi.  The  boy  suddenly  discovers 
his  libido  by  accidental  play — or  by  playful  accident — or  by  seduc- 
tion. As  by  a  revelation,  he  feels  something  which  shakes  his 
inmost  being,  which  siezes  him  with  an  exquisite  thrill,  a  quiv»- 
ing  running  to  the  very  ends  of  his  toes.  This  boy  is  not  yet  a 
masturbator.  But  living  matter  forgets  nothing.  There  are  new 
tensions  and  the  desire — an  excessive  longing  for  the  supreme  sen- 
sation establishes  itself.  As  soon  as  the  boy  conjures  it  up  into 
existence  by  conscious  acts  he  has  become  a  masturbator. 

Systematizing  science  distinguishes  between  prepuberal, 
puberal*  and  postpuberal  masturbation.  These  are  scholarly 
terms,  but  the  state  of  affairs  is  simple. 

Boys  with  a  strong  erotic  disposition  frequently  commence 
at  an  early  age,  i.e.,  before  puberty  is  reached.  The  "puberal" 
IS  the  so-called  physiological  masturbation.  The  impelling  ur- 
ging of  the  life- juices,  their  pressure  to  unload  themselves  is  an 
attendant  phenomenon  of  this  stormy  period  of  adolescence.  If 
continued  until  after  puberty  is  reached,  it  is  called  postpuberal. 
The  latter  seems  to  be  the  rule  among  the  wealthy  middle-class, 
because  the  boys  who  are  watched  too  well,  generally — ^there  are 
exceptions — have  neither  the  courage  nor  the  energy  to  conquer 
the  lap  of  which  their  sex  organ  is  so  much  in  need. 

And  now  a  series  of  physiological  and  psychcdogical  possi- 
bilities commences  which  reciprocally  influence  one  another.     Ab- 

♦  Wc  may  say,  puberal  or  pubertal 
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stinence  begins  with  the  suppressioii  of  the  procreatiye  iiiBtinct; 
the  strug^  between  the  natural  impulse  and  the  prevailing  cul- 
tural sex  morality  and  its  consequences  arises.  These  are  bound 
to  prove  lamantabk  for  the  man  as  wdl  as — at  a  later  period — 
for  the  womito  who  expects  from  him  the  satisfaction  of  her  desires. 

Woman's  body  becomes  to  man  something  visionary  and  his 
ardent  imagination  ravenously  tries  to  readi  her.  She  appears 
to  him  as  if  she  was  enveloped  by  a  doud  of  incense  and  clothed 
with  transcmdental  beauty.  Reality  is  smothered.  Out  of  a 
plethora  of  fancies,  imagination  invests  woman  with  dbarms  which 
are  denied  to  her  by  nature.  More  and  more  he  shirks  truth  and 
seeks  falsdKMxl;  he  forsakes  the  bubbling  spring  of  life  to  seek 
recreation  in  the  illusive  mirages  of  the  desert. 

And  Nietzsche's  word  which  was  bom  out  of  the  depths  of 
a  longing  soul  and  applied  to  his  Superman,  becomes  true  in  re- 
gard to  those  unfortunates :  ^Wherever  I  did  not  find  what  I  wan- 
ted, I  had  to  obtain  it  artificially  .** 

This  is  the  ^sexual  crisis'*  whidi  Crete  Meisel-Hess  describes 
with  so  much  truthfulness  and  warmth  in  her  beautiful  book ;  this 
is  the  sexual  calamity  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  graveyard 
of  a  joyful  sensuousness,  the  bankruptcy  of  an  entire  life.  He 
becomes  a  Masturbator — a  masturbator  in  act  or  imagination, 
but  not  a  Man ! 

And  why?  Because  mankind  Ukes  to  submit  to  laws  which 
are  enacted  by  a  minority  of  persons  who  are  frigid  congenitaUy 
or  from  excesses;  because  mankind  aUows  this  minority  to  attack 
their  genitals,  as  Karl  Krause  bluntly  but  truly  has  said. 

In  by  far  a  happier  position  are  the  boys  of  the  lower  classes, 
in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city.  Every  experienced  physician 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  those  boys  enjoy  normal  sex- 
ual intercourse  from  their  early  teens.  This  fact  must  not  be 
first  ascertained  from  the  investigations  of  the  pastors  Wittenberg 
and  Hiickstadt.  I  am  well  informed  about  the  sexual  life  of 
some  plain  boys  whose  development  from  their  sixth  year  of  life 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  study. 

A  handsome,  healthy  boy  of  16,  with  whose  mother  I  am 
weU  acquainted,  began  a  lively  courtship  with  young  girls  for 
whom  he  spent  some  pennies  occasionaly.  The  thrifty  mother 
asked  me  for  advice.  As  I  knew  that  a  9H  year  old  female-friend 
whose  virginity  was  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  lost,  lived  with 
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her  I  told  her  to  induce  her  friend  to  catch  the  overflowing  stream 
of  vitality  and  so  to  prevent  the  boy  frcHn  committing  follies. 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  After  a  few  weeks  I  enquired  and  was 
astonished  to  learn  from  that  older  female-friend  that  the  boy  was 
already  an  accomplished  love  artist.  He  controlled  his  organ  with 
perfect  mastery  and  adapted  it  with  the  greatest  delicacy  to  the 
wants  of  his  friend,  he  performed  the  love  act  always  with  the  ob- 
servance of  the  most  appropriate  forms  and  exhibited  an  aston- 
ishing maturity  in  sexual  comprehension.  He  renounced  volun- 
tarily a  repetition  of  the  act  the  execution  of  which  would  have 
been  easy  to  him,  and  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  a  harmonious  and 
mutual  termination  of  the  performance.  Now  the  youth  is  18 
years  old  and  an  industrious,  good-natured,  earnest,  modest  fellow 
who  does  not  use  liquor.  He  is  much  sought  for  by  young  women 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  frequently  on  account  of  his  pro- 
fession; they  pester  him  with  love  letters;  he  does  not  care  for 
them  and  throws  them  aside  without  even  reading  them. 

It  is  a  common  symptom  of  the  human  a£Pections  to  value 
immoderately  that  which  is  denied.  This  is  true  particularly  of 
love.  Our  youth  enjoyed  the  colossal  luck  to  be  in  the  position  of 
radiating  peripherally  his  sexual  desires  in  a  normal  manner. 
He  was  not  obliged  to  suppress  his  desires  by  central  ideas,  in 
an  anarchic  succession  of  imaginations  and  thereby  to  weaken  them 
in  their  inmost  being,  as  it  is  the  case  with  millions  of  other 
young  men.  He  also  did  not  have  to  take  his  "first  lessons"  from 
prostitutes,  love's  beasts  of  burden  who  seem  not  to  be  fit  to  pre- 
pare a  young  man  for  "the  most  difficult  task  a  man  can  under- 
take, to  accustom  a  virgin  to  an  act  of  which  even  those  that  are 
best  informed  do  not  surmise  all  the  peculiarities,  to  awaken  in 
the  new  senses  all  their  dormant  resources  and  to  draw  from  chas- 
tity a  new  voluptuous  enjoyment"  (Blum).  From  my  account 
the  reader  will  recognize  that  I  am  an  unconditional  supporter 
of  the  doctrine  which  is  so  masterfully  presented  by  Max  Marcuse  : 
Abstinence  continued  for  a  longer  period,  produces  the  most  serious 
consequences  for  health  in  general  and  the  sex  functions  in  par- 
ticular. 

How  different  is  the  picture  of  the  masturbator  of  action 
or  of  imagination !  He  breaks  down  miserably  if  he  is  put  before 
the  task  of  gratifying  the  sexual  desires  of  a  woman.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise?  Over-stimulated  nerve-ending,  over-stimulated 
centers  in  the  spinal  cord!    The  habit. of  exciting  the  sexual  de- 
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sire  by  ideas,  instead  of  by  the  proper  stimulus :  a  woman's  body ; 
hence,  the  natural  reaction  fails  to  appear;  guilt — and  anxiety 
feelings  as  the  results  of  inappropriate  reading  and  of  unreason- 
able advisers,  a  psychogenic  state  of  depression  which  is  caused 
by  affectively  exaggerated  ideas,  expectaticm — and  disappointment 
neuroses  after  the  occurrence  of  a  **fiasco*%  etc,  etc.  Further 
an  abundance  of  organic  disturbances  on  account  of  the  prece- 
ding irrational  behavior,  as  the  seminal  emissions  caused  by  the 
atony  of  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts, 
nervous  disturbances  of  the  heart,  etc.  Indeed,  how  shaU  the  hard 
task  be  fulfilled  by  such  a  patient  whose  imagination  got  used  to 
the  anticipation  of  that  which  would  and  might  be?  How  should 
he  not  feel  tired  when  he  sees  himself  face  to  face  with  reality? 
This  collapse  must  be  distinguished  from  the  sudden  failure  which 
occurs  frequently  in  entirely  normal  and  sexually  potent  men, 
and  which  Stendhal  calls  the  "Fiasco.*'  The  literature  of  mem- 
oirs is  full  of  instances  of  this  kind.  Petronius  already  describes 
it  in  his  "Satyricon."  Montaigne  writes  of  an  extraordinary 
d^faillance"  (failure)  which  occurred  at  a  most  inopportune  mo- 
ment to  one  of  his  companions.  Similar  anecdotes  are  told  of  the 
Count  de  Guiche,  Counts  de  Saint  Paul,  Pons,  Saint-Maurice, 
of  H.  Mondon  who  was  well-known  to  the  whole  army  and  who  for 
three  successive  days  did  not  succeed  with  the  young  and  beautiful 
Countess  Roller. 

Let  us  return  to  our  sex  invalids.  In  spite  of  external  ad- 
vantages, those  unfortunates  are  disabled  for  courtship  often  for 
their  whole  life  and  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  burden- 
some future.  If  they  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  unintelligent 
physicians  they  resign  themselves  to  their  fate  after  a  few  unsuc- 
cessful treatments. 

And  what  injudicious  "cures"  do  we  find!  Specialism  and 
quackery  contend  for  the  prize  of  ineptitude. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  hundreds  of  cures  with 
negative  and  only  a  few  with  positive  results:  Electricity  in  old 
and  new  forms  (high  frequency,  etc.),  water  used  generally  or 
in  the  urethra  and  rectum,  general  and  local  massage  (massage 
of  the  prostate  with  the  finger  or  instruments),  iron,  arsenic, 
bromides,  etc. ;  electric  cauterization  of  certain  spots  of-  the  ure- 
thra, because  one  thought  that  one  was  obliged  to  establish  an 
etiological  connection  between  the  functional  disability  and  certain 
insignificant  local  lesions  which  were  regarded  as  morbid,  while 
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they  were  caused  by  a  wrong  mode  of  life  which  was  to  be  changed 
first,  before  those  symptoms  could  be  removed;  treatment  of  the 
urethra  with  steel  sounds  of  different  sizes  inaugurated  SO  years 
Ago,  by  Ultzmann  ( Vienna ),  one  of  the  foremost  pioneers  in  this 
field  to  whose  lectures  I  listened  with  pleasure.  I  obflerved  only 
modest  results  from  this  treatment,  while  better  results  were  pro- 
duced, in  mild  and  recent  cases,  with  the  psychiophore  of  Win- 
temitz.  First  of  all,  the  question  as  to  the  most  apiHt>priate 
specialist  for  the  treatment  of  these  troubles  might  be  justified. 
The  answer  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment:  The  neurologist  or 
the  physician  for  internal  diseases  who  is  well  aquainted  with  the 
modem  methods  of  examining  the  urethra  and  with  the  psychic 
methods  of  treatment.  These  conditions  are  also  of  great  Interest 
for  the  rhinologist  because  there  exists  a  very  close  connection 
between  the  nose  and  the  sex  organs.  The  rhinologist  is  not  in 
the  least  uncertain  about  the  importance  of  that  connection  and 
can  furnish  a  rich  clinical  material  to  the  physician  who  is  inter- 
ested in  sexologic  questions. 

The  symptoms  of  sexual  disorders  in  the  male  are  exceedingly 
manifold.  The  experienced  physician  diagnoses  the  characteristic 
individual  symptoms  and  seizes  them  at  on<3e,  while  the  unex- 
perienced practitioner,  unable  to  perceive  at  once  the  most  impor- 
tant and  characteristic  points,  dwells  on  general  symptoms  and  finds 
but  with  difficulty  the  road  to  a  cure.  But  the  proper  treatment 
is  really  an  easy  task  for  the  physician  who  is  wdQ  acquainted 
with  the  inner  nature  of  those  sufferings.  By  the  course  of  the 
evolution  of  the  disease  nature  shows  us  the  way  which  we  must 
choose.  While  it  commenced  in  the  physical  it  ends  in  the  ethico- 
psychological  realm,  in  a  state  of  mental  depression  which  exer- 
cises a  powerful  reaction  upon  the  physical  condition  and  deteri- 
orates the  latter.  Here  we  will  recognize  at  once  where  the  lever 
is  to  be  applied  and  the  conviction  of  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  the  psychic  treatment  will  prevail.  All  feelings  of  anxiety 
and  guilt  must  be  crushed  radically  and  methodically.  With  sug- 
gestive power  the  conviction  must  be  implanted  in  the  mind  of  the 
patient  that  the  function  of  the  sex  organs  is  momentarily  dis- 
turbed on  account  of  wrong  living,  but  that  nature  for  meta- 
physical re€isons,  [?]  has  endowed  him  with  such  an  enormous 
power  of  resistance  that  he  will  triumph  easily  over  all  such  dis- 
turbances as  soon  as  the  road  to  recovery  is  cleared. 

If  this  suggestion  was  successful,  the  treatment  can  be  started 
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at  <Mice.  This  c<msists  in  a  complex  of  different  measures,  because 
in  the  organism  there  is  no  part  without  a  correlation  with  all 
other  parts.  But  let  this  be  said  at  once :  as  Dr.  Lipa-Bey  stated 
very  accurately,  the  treatment  of  such  patients  is  a  difficult  task 
which  can  be  accomplished  by  a  physician  who  is  at  the  same  time 
a  good  man.    The  sexual  invalid  is  the  most  pitiable  of  all  patients. 

In  the  gratification  of  the  sexual  desire  man  sees  the  supreme 
moment  of  life,  its  choicest  blossom  and  fragrance,  the  ^^holiest 
miracle  of  nature.**  Life  stands  before  him  cold  and  stale  if  he 
sees  himself  deprived  of  the  ability  to  acquire  it.  His  innermost 
being  is  painfuUy  contracted  as  often  as  an  opportunity  arises 
which  shows  him  his  impotence.  Ever  deeper  and  deeper  that 
secret  suffering  gnaws  at  his  soul  which  finally  recoils  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  melancholy.  His  idea  as  to  the  importance  of  sexual 
intercourse  is  so  overwhelmingly  powerful  that  the  privation  of 
it  appears  to  him  as  a  great  misfortune.  Treatments  which  were 
unsuccessful  because  they  were  carried  out  by  inadequate  methods, 
put  distrust  into  his  soul.  This  distrust  must  be  overcome  first, 
before  one  can  think  of  leading  back  nature  unto  the  right  road. 
There  can  be  no  leadership  without  confidence  in  the  leader.  I  can 
not  undertake  the  task  of  treating  this  immense  subject  here  fully. 
I  can  give  only  aphorisms  and  I  beg  the  reader  to  be  satisfied 
with  fragmentary  hints.  The  first  thing  that  is  needful  is  the 
encouragement  of  the  patient  and  the  transformation  of  his  idea 
of  the  complaint.  Great  tact  and  the  ability  to  place  oneself  into 
the  sphere  of  the  ideas  of  other  individuals,  is  the  first  but,  at  the 
same  time,  not  the  last  thing.  I  may  produce  the  most  convin- 
cing proofs,  nobody  will  believe  me,  if  he  does  not  feel  that  my 
statements  are  true.  The  greatest  love  artist  will  think  himself 
incapable  of  the  sex  act  as  long  as  he  has  not  experienced  the  con- 
trary. Until  then  too  often  he  finds  himself  hitched  and  chained 
to  unhappy  connections;  when  he  surveys  in  a  solitary  hour  the 
years  of  apprenticeship  of  his  virility,  he  will  not  be  able  to  do 
it  like  Julius,  in  SchlegePs  "Lucinde** :  "without  many  a  smile,  with 
some  sadness  and  with  sufficient  self-satisfaction."  As  it  is  of 
some  importance  to  extirpate  the  paralyzing  fixed  ideas  as  soon 
as  possible  and  as  one  succeeds  here  very  seldom  by  encouragement 
alone,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  auxiliary  means,  of  certain 
chemical  remedies  which  are  called  aphrodisiacs.... 

According  to  the  present  state  of  science  and  experience, 
sexual  abstinence  may  be  and  frequently  is  a  source  of  somatic 
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injuries.  Max  Marcuse  (Berlin)  has  demonstrated  this  fact  in 
such  an  elucidating,  convincing,  unsurpassable  and,  at  the  some 
time,  warmhearted  and  hiunane  manner  that  I  may  well  refrain 
from  bringing  up  this  question  again.  It  is  hard  to  believe  what 
comical  errors  and  illusions  prevail  regarding  this  subject. 

Often  I  was  asked  by  husky  young  f eUows  whether  one  single 
coitus  performed  once  every  week  would  be  harmful  to  them.  On 
account  of  timidity  and  scrupulosity  these  strange  men  reduce 
the  amount  of  their  normal  sexual  activities  excessively  and  thus 
become  awkward  and  depressed.  For  metaphysical  reasons,  [?] 
nature  has  equipped  no  other  organ  of  the  human  body  so  lavishly 
as  it  has  the  genitals.  W(hen  we  believed  we  had  overstepped 
the  allowed  limits,  we  had  in  reality  not  yet  arrived  at  them.  But 
I  want  to  emphasize  this  point:  The  sensuality  of  young  men  is 
like  unto  the  foaming  sea  which  inundates  the  coasts  and  tears 
them  to  pieces,  and  like  unto  a  mighty  liquid  elem^it  which  deter- 
mines will  and  choice.  Only  the  habit  of  an  activity  within  a  fixed 
and  wisely  adjusted  measure  can  assign  a  limit  to  its  strength. 
If  we  go  to  work  with  a  prudent  intention,  by  practice  we  create 
a  norm:  the  inner  sensual  life  and  the  violently  whirling  physical 
force  will  soon  be  coerced  to  be  in  accord  with  that  norm.  We 
place  a  dam  in  their  way  which  the  surging  waves  of  passion 
cannot  overflow.     Moderate  training: — that's  all. 

Demanded  by  the  very  nature  of  all  living  organisms,  it  is  of 
no  use  of  cowardly  trying  to  go  out  of  its  way;  but  it  behooves 
us  well  to  control  wisely  the  desire  for  an  immoderate  satisfaction, 
which  is  a  splendid  accomplishment  of  our  perfection,  provided 
that  we  succeed — and  we  succeed  always  if  we  will. 

The  necessary  requisite  for  training  is  a  woman.  But  it  is  not 
easy  by  any  means  to  find  the  right  person  who  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  our  purpose.  This  problem  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  by  everybody  who  got  so  thoroughly  acquain- 
ted, like  me,  with  sexual  needs,  as,  e.g.,  from  those  of  the  student, 
from  his  own  experience;  from  the  reports  of  companions  of  the 
same  age  and,  later,  from  young  friends.  The  worst  makeshift  is 
the  intercourse  with  prostitutes,  those  caricatures  of  love;  from 
them  the  young  man  will  never  learn  how  to  ennoble  and  beautify 
the  practice  of  amorous  intercourse.  Prostitution  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  most  serious  and  mightiest  problems  of  mankind.  It 
ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  everybody  whose  interests  are 
not  enclosed  by  the  narrow  circle  of  his  profession. 
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Prostitutimi  is  not  a  harmless  diversion  but  an  ugly  ulcer 
of  the  living  organism  of  the  nations.  He  who  had  intercourse 
only  with  prostitutes,  does  not  know  that  only  the  girl  or  woman 
who  is  fervently  devoted  to  a  man,  is  able  to  reveal  to  him  the 
mysteries  of  organic  generation.  These  beasts  of  burden  of  love 
know  nothing  of  that  supreme  animation  of  the  inmost  ardor 
and  passion,  which  takes  hold  of  the  entire  female  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  male  organism ;  they  know  nothing  of  the  wonder- 
fully accumulated  power,  the  exalted  inner  life  which,  in  the  amo- 
rous union,  distinctly  and  perceptibly  radiates  on  the  body  of  the 
man.  I  cannot  warn  enough  against  the  prostitutes.  The  sex- 
ologist Iwan  Bloch,  of  Berlin,  recently  has  published  a  monumen- 
tal classic  work,  which  is  easy  to  understand  and  interesting  from 
beginning  to  end  and  furnishes  a  profound  and  original  ex- 
position on  that  sociological  manifestation.  Whosoevier  wants 
an  exhausting  elucidation  on  one  of  the  most  important  physio- 
logical manifestations  of  mankind  ought  to  study  this  splendid 
book.  According  to  Bloch,  it  is  a  form  of  the  Dionysian  Kenosis 
and  is  to  be  found  among  all  nations  in  an  organic  connection 
with  the  use  of  narcotic  and  stimulating  substances.  Those  econ- 
omic relations  which  appear  already  early  are  of  a  secondary 
character  and  originally  not  elements  of  its  nature.  The  entire 
modem  organization  and  differentiation  of  prostitution  has  its 
origin  in  ancient  classic  times.  The  antique  sex  ethics  which  still 
prevail  to-day  and  the  system  of  a  double  standard  of  morality 
are  necessary  products  of  the  public  morals  of  typical  slave  states 
where,  besides  slavery,  the  contempt  of  wcHnan,  of  individual  love 
and  of  labor  were  factors  which  encouraged  the  formation  of  a 
?ridely  ramified  system  of  prostitution.  He  does  not  think  that 
it  is  a  necessary  evil  which  could  not  be  extirpated.  Unfortunately, 
man  is  under  the  metaphysical  coercion  of  change,  he  is  carried 
away  by  it,  bound  up  with  it  (merged  into  it)  and  gives  undis- 
puted sway  to  it.  If  by  its  own  meditation  and  the  enlightenment 
furnished  by  others,  the  individual  has  recognized  it  as  such,  he 
will  endeavor  to  chain  it  and  to  render  it  harmless.  What  do 
these  impulses  mean,  this  pressure  into  the  wide  expanse,  into 
senseless  polygamic  relations! 

Of  every  newly  caught  maiden — ^it  does  not  matter  how  in- 
ferior she  may  be — they  swear  by  everjrthing  that  is  sacred,  that 
thqr  possessed  never  anything  lUce  her.  Of  finer,  but  in  reality 
not  very  great  differences  they  make  walls  on  which  foolishly  they 
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build  the  edifice  of  their  imagined  happiness.  This  polygamic 
craving — at  least  in  many  cases, — ^seems  the  more  ridiculous  as  it 
is  by  far  not  in  the  right  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  its  object. 
Grete  Meisel-Hess  is  perfectly  right,  in  her  beautiful  book  "The 
Sexual  Crisis,*'  she  says:  "This  is  another  lie,  that  polygamy  is 
more  suitable  to  man  than  polyandry  to  woman.  The  contrary 
is  nearer  to  truth.  For  man  must  put  up  his  best  efforts  to  satisfy 
one  woman  while  a  woman,  without  any  physiological  efforts,  can 
satisfy  several  men.  In  his  proposition  of  Tetragamy,  Schopen- 
hauer has  emphasized  this  fact.  It  is  bitter  to  hear  women  utter- 
ing such  truths  into  the  possession  of  which  sooner  or  later  by 
his  own  and  mostly  painful  experiences  every  mature  man  must 
come  if  he  is  not  hopelessly  fettered  by  foolish  illusions.  In  court- 
ship many  men  want  to  keep  in  eye  the  cult  of  elegance;  they 
sacrifice  large  sums  which  are  out  of  proportion  to  that  which  they 
received.  The  disdain  of  simplicity  is  one  of  the  greatest  sex 
stupidities  of  men.  Velvet  and  silk  does  not  matter  in  love;  the 
main  thing  consists  in  a  fine  adaptation  and  mutual  harmonization 
by  which  streams  of  an  intoxicating  happiness  wave  through  the 
bodies  of  both.  It  is  easier  to  find  among  the  lower  classes  the 
woman  who,  blessed  by  the  ray  of  love  which  fell  into  her  womb, 
is  ready  to  offer  the  highest  good  which  is  in  her  possession.'' 

Lily  Braun  is  right:  "Woman's  true  genius  consists  in  her 
inspiratory  capacity,  in  the  ability  to  enthuse  and  to  fecundate 
men  spiritually."  Yet,  it  would  be  a  pernicious  error  to  seek 
only  am<mg  the  paid  women  of  the  silken  upper  layer  the  capacity 
of  psychic  fermentation  which  has  its  source  in  the  beneficial  in- 
fluences of  inner  secretions.  I  could  enumerate  dozens  of  men  of 
genius  who  got  their  inspirations  from  wmnen  of  low  birth.  Who- 
soever yields  to  prostitution,  impoverishes  in  every  regard,  while 
the  love  of  the  girl  of  the  people  may  become  a  ferment  whidi 
stimulates  body  and  mind  of  the  man  and  effects  his  spiritual 
growth  and  lifts  him  up.  I  reach  the  following  conclusion: 
Medical  science  is  not  poor  of  remedies  for  those  patients  to  whom 
our  last  chapter  was  devoted;  but  nature  is  richer.  Whosoever 
returns  to  her — sooner  or  later — will  be  tenderly  received  by  her 
and  he  will  be  cured  by  woman's  love.  Prostitution  which  can 
only  produce  a  nauseating  effect — in  whatever  form  it  may  make 
its  appearance — has  so  little  power  to  perform  the  task  that  one 
might  call  it  sooner  the  hangman  of  the  balance  of  virility  which 
was  left. 
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I  am  at  the  end  of  my  discussion.  I  hope  that  I  haTe  given 
elucidations  which  must  produce  immediate  results  for  morality. 

An  existence  which  consists  in  nothing  else  than  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  is  the  greatest  misfortune  which  can  befall  a 
man.  Live  according  to  the  Koheleth  and  the  Carpe  diem  of 
Horace!  Ferrero's  words  in  regard  to  this  poet  are  a  warning 
Menetd^el  for  our  time.  In  opposition  to  the  generally  prevailing 
inclinaticm  f(^  luxury  and  high  living,  Horace  is  fond  of  calling 
atta[iti(Hi  to  his  simj^e  habits,  his  love  for  country  life  and  his 
proud  independence;  his  opponents  and  critics  in  the  camp  of  the 
puritans  he  could  challenge  by  saying :  My  deeds  talk  louder  than 
your  words! 

Whosoever  wants  to  live  according  to  nature  shall  build  hi^ 
house  in  the  country  and  not  in  the  city. 

We  hear  of  the  differences  of  opinions  between  him  and  his 
toiant  who  sedcs  work  in  the  capital  where  the  always  open  doors 
of  the  taverns  and  sporting  houses  exercise  a  magic  diarm  upon 
him.  How  can  one  harbor  the  illusion  that  it  is  possible  to  re- 
accustom  the  independent  and  free  citizen  to  the  rural  life,  if  it  is 
so  difficult  to  keep  the  slaves  at  their  task  to  plough  the  soil? 
(to  fetter  the  slaves  to  the  rural  dod)?  We  come  to  know  them 
aU — ^the  stigmata  of  an  over-ripe  civilization — the  craving  for 
acquisition,  by  which  all  classes  are  affected,  immoderate  omceit, 
inclination  tor  luxury  and  high  living,  and  that  aimless  activity 
whidi  we  designate  by  the  word  **nervous  restlessness** — the  stre- 
nua  inertia  of  Horace. — ^May  Heaven  protect  us  against  poets 
like  Propertius  and  Tibullus  who  under  the  invocation  of  the  God 
of  Love  and  with  the  aid  of  Christian  authors  started  that  anti- 
militaristic propaganda  whidi  finally  took  the  arms  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Empire  and  made  it  defenseless  against  the  barbar- 
ians. It  is  a  shame  if  a  man  like  Propertius  sings  that  no  earthly 
good  could  outweigh  one  night  passed  in  the  arms  of  his  Cintia. 
Cintia  was  his  family,  his  country,  his  (mly  delight  now  and  in 
sascula  8«culorum.  The  highest  ethical  conception  known  to  us 
is  still  and  wiU  be  for  a  long  while  yet  the  idea  of  the  state,  the 
Fatherland,  the  idea  of  the  honor  and  the  liberty  of  the  people. 
I  have  irrefutable  proof  for  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time 
this  idea  is  disappearing  and  that  the  Propertian  mode  of  feeling 
is  spreading  like  a  corroding  ulcer. 

Videant  Consules! — ^let  the  consuls  look  out  that  things  take 
another  course  lest  some  day  we  succumb  to  the  (mslaught  of  the 
barbarians! 
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SEXUAL  DANGERS  TO  WHICH  WOMEN  ARE 

EXPOSED  BY  THE  WAR 

By  De.  L.  Fraenkei^  Breslau. 

UNDER  normal  conditions  not  many  cases  of  infections 
from  gonococci  come  under  the  observation  of  the  gyne- 
cologist whose  patients  are  chiefly  married  women;  a  by 
far  greater  number  is  represented  by  doubtful,  suspicious, 
residual  cases  and  chronic  inflammatory  adnexal  swellings  whi<^ 
apparently  were  caused  by  gonorrheal  infection.  Noeggerath  and 
Saenger  were  the  first  who  called  the  attention  of  the  gynecologists 
to  the  clinical  aspect  of  the  after-effects  of  gonorrhea,  as  the 
anamnesis  of  formerly  healthy  girls  who  immediately  aftar  mar- 
riage begin  to  suffer  from  dysuria  and  yellowish-greenish  dis- 
charges which  leave  stiff  stains  in  the  underclothes.  These  symp- 
toms are  followed  by  abdominal  pains  and  inflammaticm  of  the 
oviducts  and  ovaries  with  adhesions  and  recurring  attacks  of  pel- 
viperitonitis. The  vulva  shows  red  spots  with  flea-bite  like  hyper- 
emic  foci,  principally  around  the  outer  meatus  of  the  thid^oied 
and  swollen  vaginal  gland ;  there  is  often  a  narrow  and  very  red 
erosion  around  the  os  uteri;  the  oviducts  have  either  entirely 
degenerated  into  abscess  cavities,  or  the  extreme  portiott  of  them 
shows  a  thickening.  Even  if  all  these  symptoms  are  present  the 
practitioner  will  be  often  on  the  wrong  track  if  he  diagnoses  gon- 
orrhea <Mi  the  basis  of  the  anamnesis  and  the  clinical  findings  of 
suspicious  cases.     Only  cases  in  which  the  presence  of  gonococci 

is  demonstrable  are  of  scientific  value.  In  time  of  peace  only  frmn 
three  to  four  cases  per  year  came  under  the  writer's  <4>servation. 
The  patients  belonged,  as  a  rule,  to  certain  classes:  they  were  the 
wives  of  commercial  travellers,  cattle  dealers,  butchers,  oontimctors 
and  waiters.  Besides  the  particular  philosophy  and  habitual  in- 
fidelity of  those  husbands,  which,  of  course,  may  also  be  found 
among  other  professions,  a  certain  psychic  ccmdition  on  the  side 
of  those  women  seemed  to  be  a  contributory  causative  factor: 
namely,  they  often  were  females  of  a  somewhat  dull,  naive,  indol- 
ent, unemotional  disposition.  During  a  long  continued  treatm^it 
the  writer  was  able  to  observe  that  those  women  did  not  bother 
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themselves  very  mueh  about  their  husbands ;  they  did  not  attempt 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  their  aihnent;  even  when  they  had  heard 
hubby's  escapades  they  judged  them  very  leniently  and  were  only 
too  willing  to  grant  him  liberties  which  they  did  not  claim  for  them- 
selves. They  bore  the  continual  absence  of  their  husbands  with 
great  equanimity.  They  frequently  were  sufferers  from  sexual 
frigidity;  this  defect  was  probably  one  of  the  causes  of  the  hus- 
band's infidelity.  The  writer  had  been  a  year  at  the  front,  and 
after  his  return  he  was  so  much  occupied  in  the  lazaretto  that  he 
found  scant  time  and  opportunity  to  devote  himself  to  his  gynecol- 
ogical practice.  From  among  the  few  women  who  consulted  him 
diuring  the  first  months,  ten  gonorrheics  came  under  his  observa- 
tion, which  means  a  considerable  increase.  Four  of  them  were 
the  wives  of  officers  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  Belgium  or 
France;  two  husbands  were  officers  of  the  reserves  who  had  re- 
turned from  Russia  and  were  on  furlough;  two  patients  were 
the  wives  of  commercial  travellers;  one  was  the  spouse  of  a  rich 
cattle  dealer;  one,  the  wife  of  a  workingman.  All  the  men  who 
were  not  with  the  troops,  were  under  special  medical  treatment. 
The  last  four  cases  were  typical  of  those  which  come  under  obser- 
vation in  time  of  peace;  the  six  others  were  connected  with  condi- 
tions caused  by  the  war.  The  two  officers  of  the  reserves  had 
found  life  behind  the  front  very  tedious.  The  one  who  was  some- 
what dissolute  fell  in  the  clutches  of  a  Polish  girl  and  then  he 
forced  his  more  solid  friend  into  sexual  intercourse  by  a  surpriset 
namely,  he  put  the  girl  in  his  friend's  bed.  One  of  the  older  men 
related  very  ruefully  that  shortly  before  going  on  furlough  he 
had  been  unable  to  resist  the  enticements  of  a  prostitute.  With- 
out the  slightest  idea  that  he  was  infected  he  came  home  and 
cohabited  with  his  wife.  As  soon  as  he  noticed  that  he  was  infected 
he  brought  his  wife  to  the  physician  for  examination.  But  it 
was  too  late  for  arresting  the  gonorrhea.  One  of  the  men  who 
had  infected  his  wife  once  before  tried  now  to  make  her  believe 
that  he  was  not  suffering  from  a  newly  acquired  disease,  but  an 
old  case  had  broken  out  again.  The  third  officer  had  been  infected 
before  the  war.  The  fourth  was  not  seen  by  the  writer.  He  has 
not  had  one  case  in  which  a  married  woman  had  acquired  gonorrhea 
from  another  man  during  the  war.  He  has  heard  that  the  number 
of  abortions  was  on  the  increase  because  the  women  wanted  to 
remove  the  fruits  of  illicit  intercourse,  but  he  has  not  seen  such 
cases.     He  got  the  impression  that  extramatrimonial  intercourse 
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and  the  carelessness  with  which  domestic  relations  are  defiled  is 
by  far  more  frequent  among  men  than  among  women,  and  more 
frequent  during  war  than  in  time  of  peace.  Most  of  the  conjugal 
gonorrheas  are  acquired  by  men.  This  experience  which  can  be 
made  everywhere  is  easily  explained.  During  many  months,  under 
the  storm  and  stress  of  war,  the  man  has  neither  opportunity  nor 
inclination  to  satisfy  his  sexual  appetite;  but  behind  the  front, 
being  well  cared  for  and  nourished  and  rendered  callous  by  the 
brutalizing  influences  of  the  war,  he  yields  to  temptation.  His 
ethical  conceptions  undergo  a  transvaluation,  and  the  firm  arc 
dragged  down  with  the  weak.  Yet  with  women  it  is  quite  differ- 
ent. Their  cares  and  duties  are  so  increased  that  they  have  neither 
time  nor  desire  to  become  frivolous.  The  allurements  at  home  are 
not  great  since  the  more  vigorous  men  are  either  absent  or  over- 
worked. 

However,  the  most  important  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the 
weaker  libido  of  woman.  According  to  the  writer's  estimation,  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  women  are  either  frigid  or  at  least  only  slightly 
sensual  (10  per  cent!  25  to  85  is  nearer  the  mark. — ^Ed.)  When 
the  husband  is  sick,  or  for  a  longer  time  absent,  and  in  widows, 
the  sexual  desire  even  in  formerly  normal  women  becomes  dormant. 
The  writer  states  that  he  knows  this  for  certain  from  conversa- 
tions with  sensible  women.  The  libido  which  is  not  aroused  by  a 
wrong  education,  friends,  looks,  or  by  a  pathological  disposition 
is  a  res  incognita  for  a  virginal  female,  or,  at  least,  it  is  diffuse 
and  lies  buried  deep  in  her  subconsciousness.  The  libido  in  woman 
must  be  aroused  by  sexual  intercourse  and  by  the  voluptas  which 
is  inflamed  by  cohabitation. 

Here  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  men  and  women 
in  regard  to  their  sexual  life  by  which  those  deplorable  phenomena 
observed  during  the  time  of  war  can  be  explained,  but  not  excused. 
Hie  writer  sees  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  the  dangers 
from  severe  injuries  to  which  a  married  woman  whose  infected 
husband  returns  from  the  war,  is  exposed,  not  to  speak  of  the 
decrease  and  deterioration  of  the  progeny  resulting  from  it.  In 
conclusion :  If  our  appeal  to  the  ethical  feelings  will  find  no  response 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  we  have  to  resort  to  prophylactic  measures, 
similar  to  quarantines,  or  to  an  enforced  treatmentt  like  Taccina- 
tion.  Such  procedures  will  bring  about  a  change  in  sexual  mat- 
ters and  they  should  be  imposed  upon  the  men  who  return  from 
the  war. 


ABSTRACTS  and  EXTRACTS 


THE  PROSTITUTION  OF  YOUNG  GIRLS  IN  MUNICH 
DURING  THE  YEAR  OF  WAR,  1916 

IT  was  feared  the  war  with  its  attendant  evils,  as  the  closing  of 
factories  and  stores,  the  hi^  {mces  of  the  necessities  of  life« 
and  similar  conditions,  would  drive  many  young  girls  to  pros- 
titution as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Judge  Rupprecht,  of 
Munich,  reports  (Zeitschrifi  f.  Bekampfung  d.  Geschlechtskrank' 
heiten^  1916,  No.  7)  that  these  apprehensions  have  not  come  true, 
at  least  not  acccMtling  to  the  conclusions  which  he  was  able  to 
draw  from  the  activities  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Munich.  Also  in 
the  cities  Augsburg,  Wiirzburg,  and  Ludwigshafen,  a  decrease  in 
the  nimiber  of  youthful  prostitutes  has  been  stated,  only  Nurenberg 
showed  an  increase  of  15  cases  during  1914,  and  of  25  during  1915. 
From  1909  to  1911,  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Munich  passed  sentence 
upon  88  young  prostitutes,  which  means  about  29  per  cent.  Eleven 
of  them  were  less  than  15  years  cdd ;  26  less  than  16 ;  51  ranged 
between  16  and  18  years.  The  number  of  domestic  servants  and 
factory  hands  was  greater  than  of  those  employed  as  helpers  in 
saloons  and  stores.  In  1918,  the  police  brou^t  before  the  Juven- 
ile Court  26  young  girls,  who  were  accused  of  being  prostitutes ; 
in  1914,  12;  and  in  1915,  15.  One  might  be  inclined  to  attribute 
this  decrease  to  the  smaller  number  of  policemen  on  duty  during 
war,  but  Judge  Rupprecht  points  to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  this, 
the  number  of  other  youthful  delinquents  has  more  than  doubled 
during  this  period.  Fourteen  young  girls  received  sentences  for 
being  prostitutes.  Only  one  of  them  was  under  15,  all  the  others 
were  over  16,  and  the  majority  of  the  latter  were  over  17  years 
old.  Domestic  servants  were  again  in  the  majority,  the  shop  girls 
came  next ;  there  were  only  2  factory  hands,  and  1  barmaid.  The 
same  observation  was  made  as  in  the  period  from  1909  to  1911 » 
namely,  girls  bom  in  lawful  wedlock  were  in  the  majority.  This 
phenomenon  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  illegitimates  are 
under  closer  surveillance  frcwn  the  side  of  Juvenile  Protective  Agen- 
cies. The  causative  factors  which  brought  those  girls  before  the 
Juvenile  Court,  were  those  of  normal  times,  namely,  seduction,  nat- 
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ural  inclination,  and  frivolity.  JVfost  of  them  had  venereal  diseases, 
a  fact  which  is  always  demonstrated  by  investigations  made  among 
very  young  prostitutes,  while  infection  in  older  courtesans  is  of  a 
less  frequent  occurrence.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  war  has  so 
far  not  yet  driven  larger  numbers  of  young  girk  into  commercial- 
ized vice,  Jugde  Rupprecht  sounds  an  earnest  note  of  warning  and 
cautions  the  Public  Welfare  Associations  not  to  slacken  in  their 
efforts  to  protect  the  innocence  of  young  girls.  The  writer  relates 
that  the  Juvenile  Court  has  sent  condemned  girls  to  their  parents, 
or  found  places  for  them  in  homes,  whenever  there  was  hope  of 
success.  He  expresses  his  gratification  at  being  able  to  extol  the 
successful  activities  of  the  organizations  whose  object  is  the  protec- 
tion of  women,  girls  and  children.  A  new  Refuge  Home  has  been 
erected  where  many  a  wayward  girl  has  been  placed  who  was  in 
danger  of  yielding  to  the  temptations  of  the  street.  In  energetic 
efforts  to  support  these  institutions  and  help  them  along  after  the 
war.  Judge  Rupprecht  sees  a  task  of  first  importance.  For  after 
peace  has  been  declared,  millions  of  men  will  return  and  replace 
large  numbers  of  girls  and  women  who  hitherto  held  profitable 
positions.  The  result  of  this  will  be  that  by  lack  of  honest  work 
more  girls  will  be  driven  into  commercialized  vice  than  while  the 
war  lasted. 


MAGIC  AND  SEXUAL  MORALITY 

We  may  even  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  in  considerable 
measure  wrong-doing  is  still  conceived  rather  magically  than  ethic- 
ally. Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  sexual  intercourse.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  for  the  average  moral  consciousness 
this  is  still  held  to  be  sanctified  by  marriage  as  by  the  removal  of 
a  taboo,  so  that  neither  the  production  of  children  without  means 
to  maintain  them,  nor  the  indulgence  of  physical  passion  without 
psychical  love,  is  strongly  condemned  when  covered  by  the  ceremony. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  woman  who  breaks  the  taboo  uncovered  bv 
the  ceremony  is  stamped  once  for  all  with  the  scarlet  letter,  without 
regard  to  the  question  whether  she  was  the  experienced  temptress 
or  one  whose  fault  was  merely  to  have  loved  and  trusted  too  much. 
She  is  marked,  tabooed.  Though  condemned  most  loudly  by  the 
self  styled  ^^moralist,"  the  condemnation  of  her,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  is  not  really  moral,  that  is  to  say,  based  on  a  rational  view  of 
her  character  and  its  potentialities  for  good  and  evil,  but  magical, 
based  on  a  supposed  bad  quality,  acquired  once  for  all  by  the 
breach  of  a  taboo,  in  view  of  which  she  is  a  piece  of  damaged  goods 
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in  the  social  market.  And  like  all  magical  qualities,  the  taboo  is 
eminently  infectious,  and  all  respectable  women  are  seen  gathering 
their  skirts  about  them  to  avoid  that  contact  with  the  offender  which 
would  communicate  the  stain  to  themselves. — ^Prof .  L.  T.  Hobhouse 
in  **Mordls  in  Evolution.** 


NO  DECENT  WOMAN  FEELS  INSULTED  BY  MAN'S 

ADMIRATION 

No  woman  of  calm  and  elevated  mind  has  ever  felt  any  sense 
of  injury  or  affronted  honor  in  consequence  of  the  sexual  admira- 
tion of  a  man.  Why  should  a  tacit  homage  paid  to  the  irresist- 
ible nature  of  her  feminine  charms  be  regarded  as  offensive.^  The 
accessory  phenomena  of  desire  may,  indeed,  deprive  desire  of  its 
innocent  aspect;  but  the  desire  per  se  cannot  render  sudi  homage 
off^Mive.    No  woman  can  prevent  a  man  longing  to  possess  her. 

— Robert  Michels. 


As  the  human  race  progresses  in  civilisation,  the  amatory  life 
becomes  more  refined,  the  intensity  of  sexual  enjoyment  increases, 
and  love  comes  to  play  an  ever  greater  part  in  the  life  and  thoughts 
of  Bumkind. — Robert  Michels. 


SAMUEL  BUTLER  ON  COMPLETE  ABSTINENCE 

FROM— MEAT. 

Here  is  the  last  part  of  a  chapter  from  Erewhon.  The  chapter 
describes  the  results  of  a  fanatic  who  preached  abstention  from 
meat  and  of  the  stringent  laws  which  were  enacted. 

** Young  people  were  told  that  it  was  a  sin  to  do  what  their 
fathers  had  dcme  unhurt  for  centuries;  those,  moreover,  who 
preached  to  them  about  the  enormity  of  eating  meat,  were  an  un- 
attractive academic  folk,  and  though  they  overawed  all  but  the 
bolder  youths,  there  were  few  who  did  not  in  their  hearts  dislike 
them.  However-much  the  young  person  might  be  shielded,  he 
soon  got  to  know  that  men  and  women  of  the  world — often  far 
nicer  people  than  the  prophets  who  preached  abstention — con- 
tinually spoke  sneeringly  of  the  new  doctrinaire  laws,  and  were 
believed  to  set  them  aside  in  secret,  though  they  dared  not  do  so 
openly.  Small  wonder  then,  that  the  more  human  among  the 
student  classes  were  provoked  by  the  touch-not,  taste-not,  handle- 
not  precepts  of  their  rulers,  into  questioning  much  that  they  would 
have  otherwise  unhesitatingly  accepted. 

*'One  sad  story  is  on  record  about  a  young  man  of  promising 
amiable  disposition,  but  cursed  with  more  conscience  than  brains, 
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who  had  been  told  by  his  doctor  that  he  ought  to  eat  meat,  law  or 
no  law.  He  was  mudi  shocked  and  for  some  time  refused  to  comply 
with  what  he  deemed  the  unrighteous  advice  given  him  by  his 
doctor;  at  last,  however,  finding  that  he  grew  weaker  and  weaker^ 
he  stole  secretly  on  a  dark  night  into  one  of  those  dens  in  which 
meat  was  surreptitiously  sold,  and  bought  a  pound  of  prime  steak. 
He  took  it  home,  cooked  it  in  his  bedroom  when  everyone  in  the 
house  had  gone  to  rest,  ate  it,  and  though  he  could  hardly  sleep 
for  remorse  and  shame,  felt  so  much  better  next  morning  that  he 
hardly  knew  himself. 

^^Three  or  four  days  later,  he  again  found  himself  irresistibly 
drawn  to  this  same  den.  Again  he  bought  a  pound  of  steak,  agam 
he  cooked  and  ate  it,  and  again  in  spite  of  much  mental  torture, 
on  the  following  morning  felt  himself  a  different  man.  To  cut 
the  story  short,  though  he  never  went  beyond  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  it  preyed  upon  his  mind  that  he  should  be  drifting,, 
as  he  certainly  was,  into  the  ranks  of  the  habitual  law-breakers. 

*^A1I  the  time  his  health  kept  improving,  and  though  he  felt 
sure  that  he  owed  this  to  the  beafsteaks,  the  better  he  became  in 
body,  the  more  his  conscience  gave  him  no  rest 

*^The  poor  boy  continually  thought  of  the  better  class  of  his 
fellow  students  and  tried  to  model  his  conduct  on  what  he  thought 
was  theirs.  "They,"  he  said  to  himself,  "eat  a  beaf steak?  Never.** 
But  the  most  of  them  ate  one  now  and  again,  unless  it  was  a 
mutton  chop  which  tempted  them.  And  they  used  him  as  a  model 
as  much  as  he  did  them.  "He,"  they  would  say  to  themsdves, 
"eat  a  mutton  chop?  Never."  One  night,  however,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  (me  of  the  authorities  who  was  always  prowling  about  in 
search  of  law-breakers,  and  was  caught  coming  out  of  the  den 
with  half  a  shoulder  of  mutton  concealed  about  his  person.  On 
this,  even  though  he  had  not  been  put  in  prison,  he  would  have 
been  sent  away  with  his  prospects  in  life  irretrievably  ruined;  he 
therefore  hanged  himself  as  soon  €is  he  got  home." 

The  satire  continues  through  a  chapter  where  another  prophet 
shows  that  eating  vegetables  is  as  cruel  as  eating  meat — as  Steven- 
son says :  "The  vegetarian  is  only  an  eater  of  the  dumb," — and  the 
moral  arguments  against  meat  are  logically  quite  as  true  in  the 
case  of  plants.  This  chapter  closes: — "One  would  have  thought 
that  the  dance  they  had  been  led  by  the  old  prophet,  and  that  still 
madder  dance  which  the  Professor  of  Botany  had  gravely,  but  as 
I  believe  insidiously,  proposed  to  lead  them,  would  have  made  the 
Erewhonians  for  a  long  time  suspicious  of  prophets  whether  they 
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professed  to  have  oommunications  with  an  unseen  power  or  no; 
but  so  engrained  in  the  human  heart  is  the  desire  to  believe  that 
some  people  really  do  know  what  they  say  they  know,  and  can 
thus  save  them  from  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves,  that 
in  a  short  time  would-be  philosophers  and  fad<fists  became  more 
powerful  than  ever,  and  gradually  led  their  countrymen  to  accept 
all  those  absurd  views  of  life,  some  account  of  which  I  have  given 
in  my  earlier  chapters.  Indeed  I  can  see  no  hope  for  the 
Erewhonians  till  they  have  got  to  understand  that  reason  tt/n- 
corrected  by  instinct,  is  as  bad  as  instinct  uncorrected  by  reason.^* 
Perhaps  you  had  best  read  the  whole  book  and  then  read  the 
Way  of  all  Flesh  and  discover  how  exceedingly  cruel  a  certain 
oonmuMi  type  of  loving  parent  can  be. 


CHANGES  IN  OUR  PERSONALITY 

All  the  members  of  our  race,  men  and  women  alike,  are  subject 
in  the  course  of  their  development  to  the  most  diverse  tendencies, 
and  experience  the  most  varying  needs.  Thus,  the  adult  differ 
from  the  adolescent,  the  old  man  or  woman  from  the  adult.  The 
whole  personality  changes;  modes  of  thought,  temperament,  and 
often  occupation.  There  is  no  man  of  note,  concerning  whose  life 
we  possess  adequate  details,  who  is  found  to  be  ^^always  the  same.** 
St.  Augustine,  Luther,  Napoleon,  Bismarck,  to  name  no  more  than 
a  few  celebrated  figures,  changed  and  rechanged  in  various  es- 
sentials. Among  the  matters  in  which  change  is  most  extensive, 
the  sexual  life  is  pre-eminent,  and  this  not  merely  in  persons  of 
note,  but  in  normal,  ordinary,  average  human  beings.  As  the  needs 
vary  from  epoch  to  epoch  in  life,  so  also  varies  the  complex  of 
demands  made  by  man  from  woman  and  by  woman  from  man. 
There  are  moments,  if  not  periods  in  life,  in  which  the  sum  of  the 
demands  made  by  one  sex  from  the  other  is  reduced  to  the  single 
great  and  fundamental  demand  of  sexuality.  All  that  either  sex 
seeks  from  the  other  is  its  own  coimterpart.  Le  sexe  cherche  le  sexe. 
For  many  reasons  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem by  a  simplified  formula  which  yields  everything  to  instinct. 
Our  present  aim,  however,  is  not  to  moralise,  but  to  analyse.  At 
SMch  moments  or  periods  of  simple  but  intense  cerebral  activity, 
decisions  are  apt  to  be  taken  whose  effect  may  be  to  impose  fetters 
upon  the  whole  subsequent  period  of  life.  Marriage  has  been 
termed  the  libertine's  last  resort.  Where  a  man  can  find  no  quicker, 
less  costly,  and  more  convenient  means  of  attaining  sexual  pos- 
session of  the  object  of  his  desires,  he  is  forced,  if  these  desires 
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reach  a  certain  intensity,  to  enter  the  path  of  marriage.  We  must 
be  careful,  in  this  direction,  not  to  generalize  too  freely ;  but  such 
cases  are  common  enough.  In  view  of  this,  we  cannot  but  admit 
that  the  alleged  sanctity  of  marriage  is  somewhat  impaired.  As 
regards  the  frequency  of  the  cases  in  which  the  uncontrolled  vigour 
of  the  impulsive  life  is  the  effective  determinant  to  marriage,  we 
have  to  some  extent  a  measure  in  the  frequency  with  those  who 
are  overjoyed  during  their  betrothal  prove  unhappy  during  mar- 
ried life.  To  be  "in  love*'  affords  no  kind  of  guarantee  that  love 
will  endure;  in  many  cases  it  renders  it  probable  that  love 
will  perish.  The  lovers  see  nothing  beyond  the  moment  in  which 
their  lives  are  to  be  joined.  When  that  moment  is  passed*  the 
marriage  has  attained  its  end.  All  that  remains  is  a  piece  of 
paper — and  a  gulf  often  impassable  between  the  sentiments  and 
the  intellectual  interests  of  husband  and  wife. 


SOLITUDE 

The  "Idealism  of  Solitude,"  so  higlily  praised  by  some,  is 
nothing  but  melancholy  nonsense.  Even  a  complete  hermaphrodite 
would  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself.  Every  human  being  is 
cut  out  for  duality  at  least.  The  boast  of  being  able  to  live  alone 
is  riddled  by  the  book  the  hermit  takes  to  his  cell.  For  by  the 
company  of  sublime  minds  with  whom  we  can  converse  at  every 
hour  we  want  to,  we  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  most  illust- 
rious society.  A  hundred  good  books  constitute  an  Areopagus  in 
which  we  preside  while  others  are  allowed  to  talk  only  when  we  ask 
them.  This  is  no  solitude  by  any  means.  But  without  books! — 
Geo.  Hirth. 


VIRGINITY  AND  MARRIAGE. 

Virginity  and  marriage  are  social  institutions,  adapted,  like 
all  customs  and  institutions,  to  the  average  type. 


SYPHILIS  AND  HEART  FAILURE. 
In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Dunn  {St.  Paul  M,  J.,  Dec. 
1916)9  the  seriousness  of  syphilis  as  the  cause  of  heart  failure  is 
not  suflSciently  appreciated  by  the  profession.  The  writer  observed 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  aortic  insufficiency,  angina  pectoris, 
and  "causeless"  heart  failures  were  of  S3rphilitic  origin.  The  en- 
ergetic use  of  salvarsan  combined  with  mercurialization  was  follow- 
ed by  rapid  improvement  in  general  health  and  a  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  the  cardiac  symptoms.  The  writer  declares  that  every  case 
under  sixty-five  years  of  age  whose  symptoms  can  be  referred  to 
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the  heart  or  aorta,  should  be  investigated  for  syphilis  if  the  etiology 
is  not  absolutely  clear,  and  even  in  the  absence  of  a  positive  Was- 
sermann  should  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  The  writer  ad- 
vises the  lavish  use  of  the  Wassermann  test  and  a  long  ccmtinued 
treatment.  He  gave  twenty-eight  doses  of  salvarsan  and  neosalvar- 
san  with  abundance  of  mercurial  inunctions  to  one  patient  before  a 
negative  Wassermann  test  was  obtained. 


MAN— THE  IGNOBLE  BRUTE ;  WOMAN— THE  GENTLE 

CREATURE. 

**Who  has  not  seen  a  well-known  picture  representing  the 
Thames  Embankement  at  night,  and  the  ^Sinfortunate,**  possessed 
of  an  improbably  angdic  face,  being  taken  from  the  river,  with 
the  gentleman  and  lady  in  evening  dress,  who  have  just  got  out  of 
the  cab,  in  the  foreground,  the  gentleman  with  ostentatious  cal- 
lousness— brute  that  he  is !  turning  away  and  lighting  a  cigarette, 
and  the  lady — gentle  creature! — ^bending  over  the  dripping  form 
and  throwing  up  her  arms  in  sympathetic  horror?  It  is  by  clap- 
trap of  this  sort,  both  literary  and  artistic,  that  sentimental 
feminism  is  both  evoked  and  nourished." — ^Ernest  Belford  Bax. 


ACTIVITY  IN  GERMAN  EUGENICS. 
In  Grermany  an  organization  has  been  formed  with  the  object 
of  "safeguarding  the  soundness  of  present  and  future  generations." 
It  has  sent  out  a  number  of  leaflets  to  the  military  forces,  on  such 
subjects  as  alcoholism,  venereal  diseases,  and  the  need  for  a  high 
birth-rate.  In  Berlin  a  society  has  been  organized  with  similar  ob- 
jects. Its  program  includes  prevention  of  infant  mortality,  educa- 
tion in  motherhood,  rural  colonizaticm  and  similar  indirect  methods 
as  well  as  more  direct  propaganda.  It  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
"lukewarm  researches  and  half-measures!" 


Psycho-Sexual  Gleanings. 


PURITANISM  IN  ANCIENT  JAPAN 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Japan  there  was  a  power- 
ful, social  purity  movement.  Drastic  laws  were  enforced  to  pro- 
mote chastity  and  continence.  Like  all  such  schemes,  the  crusade 
utterly  failed.  A  reaction  followed  this  attempted  reform  of  sexual 
morality.  

"All  creative  artists  are  intensely  attuned  to  the  sense  of 
beauty,  and  this  hypersensitiveness,  coupled  with  the  vitality  that 
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so  often  accompanies  strong  intellectual  power,  induces  amorous 
preoccupation.    Goethe  and  Heine  were  bom  amorists." 


^^Prostitution  is  inseparable  from  the  system  of  monogamous 


marriage.'' 


Dementia  in  individuals  is  less  frequent  than  the  collective  in- 
sanity which  at  times  manifests  itself  in  groups,  parties,  nations. 


Human  existence  is  a  tragedy  with  the  dignity  of  tragedy 
taken  away. — Schopenhauer. 


The  eugenic  ideal  is  not  an  artificial  product,  but  the  reasoned 
manifestation  of  a  natural  instinct. 


It  is  in  a  decline  of  the  birth-rate  that  the  most  promising 
omen  exists  for  the  happiness  of  future  generations. 


Civilization  excludes  a  high  birth-rate ;  there  has  never  been  an 
exception  to  this  biological  law. ' 


Galton  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  eugenic  care  tor 
the  race  may  become  a  religion. 


MONOGAMY 

Monogamy  is  a  conventional  fiction  rather  than  a  social  fact. 


Sexuality  is  the  center  and  nucleus  of  life The 

rising  intellectuality  and  morality  of  love  is  a  sign  that  the  energies 
of  the  race  are  becoming  exhausted.  ....  The  sexual  morality 
of  the  altruists,  as  it  leads  to  infecundity,  is  a  sign  of  degeneration, 
for  it  represents  the  greatest  effort  to  free  one's  self  from  animal- 

ness The  natural  morality  of  free  love  is  the  morality  of 

the  Egoists.  Such  a  love  is  favorable  to  the  fundamental  interest 
of  the  species,  as  it  represents  its  continuity  by  means  of  its  strong- 
est champions. Those  who  declaim  against  sexual  love 

have  not  been  bom  for  it — On  the  Tracks  of  Life,    The 

Immorality  of  Morality^  by  Leo.  G.  Sera. 


An  increase  of  muscular  strength  does  not  signify  by  itself 
alone  an  increase  of  organic  vigor. — Leo  G.  Sera. 


Asceticism  poisoned  sexual  love.     It  did  not  die  of  it,  but  de- 
generated into  vice. 


PSYCHO-SEXUAL  GLEANINGS.  9S 

CHASTITY. 
Tlie  Tirhie  of  diastitj  owes  its  origin  to  pnqpoiT.  Our  minck 
fall  so  feadfly  under  the  spdl  of  such  ideas  as  chastitj  and  purity. 
Tliere  b  a  mass  of  real  superstition  on  this  question — a  belief  of 
a  kind  of  magic  in  purity.  But,  indeed,  chastity  had  at  first  no 
ooonection  with  morals.  The  sense  of  ownership  has  been  the 
seed-plot  of  our  mcNral  code.  To  it  we  are  indebted  for  the  first 
germs  of  the  sexual  inhibitions  which,  sanctified  by  rdigion  and 
supp(»ted  by  custom,  hare,  under  the  unreasoned  idealism  of  the 
common  mind,  filled  Ufe  with  cruelties  and  jealous  exclusions,  with 
suicides,  murders,  and  secret  shames. — Mas.  Gaiojchax. 


A  CATHOLIC  PRIEST  ON  SEXUAL  ETHICS. 
Sesnial  functions  hare  just  as  little  to  do  with  morality  as 
ihe  functions  of  nutrition.  C<msequently,  the  gratification  con- 
nected with  them,  or  the  desire  for  that  gratificaticm  or  the  idea 
of  it  cannot  be  sinful.  I  do  not  call  chastity  the  mere  disuse  of 
sex  functions,  but  their  use  according  to  what  the  ancients  called 
castitas,  that  is  their  regulation  according  to  duty  and  reason. 
Moderate  gratificaticMi  is  not  only  harmless  but  necessary. — 
Father  Kahl  Jentsch. 


All  great  intellectual  and  moral  creations  are  bom  of  passion. 
Indifference  is  not  fecund ;  there  is  n6  harvest  for  the  lukewarm.-'^ 
M.  M.  Manoasarian. 


NO  CLOUD  WITHOUT  A  SILVER-LINING. 

Hysteria  is  by  no  means  an  unmitigated  evil The 

hysterical  woman  is  often  attractive,  mentally  and  physically;  she 
is  sensitive,  affectionate,  impulsive,  vivacious  and  variable.  Most 
of  the  saints,  heroines,  martyrs,  artists  and  poetesses  have  been 
more  or  less  hysterical.  Many  eminent  men  have  also  exhibited 
symptoms  of  the  hysterical  tendency. — ^Waltee  M.  Gallichan. 


TWO  FAMOUS  COURTESANS. 

Thais>  the  Athenian  courtesan,  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  accompanied  the  latter  to  Asia,  died  at 
70,  without  ever  having  abandoned  her  profession.  Ninon  de 
Lenclos  (1616-1706),  the  Parisian  courtesan,  remarkable  for 
beauty,  intellectual  culture  and  perfect  evenness  of  temper,  began 
her  career  at  16.     During  her  long  life  she  had  many  lovers. 
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among  them  some  of  the  greatest  names  of  France.  At  80  she 
still  had  glossy  black  hair  as  in  youth,  white  teeth,  bright  eyes, 
full  form,  and  excited  a  violent  passion  in  the  abbe  de  Chateauneuf , 
a  youth  of  20.     She  died  at  90. 


CONTINENCE. 

Continence  is  for  the  average  man  to  be  deprecated  as 
directly  producing  an  uncleanly  habit  of  body,  usually  accom- 
panied by  an  uncleanly  habit  of  mind,  if  nothing  worse. — E.  B. 

Bax.  

ASCETICISM. 

Asceticism  has  invariably  proved  the  parent  of  hypocrisy  and 
corruption.  Our  watchword  must  be,  "Let  us  be  natural  P*  If  we 
are  destined  to  become  angels,  the  wings  will  grow  in  their  own 
good  time. — E.  B.  Bax. 


THE  HALF-BREEDS. 

"Half-breeds,  off-spring  of  masters  and  slaves,  are  partic- 
ularly intelligent  and  vigorous.*' — Anatole  France. 


"Those  that  are  happy  have  little  joy." — Anatole  Francf.. 


A  QUESTION. 

The  feminist: — "The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the 
world!" 

The  old-fashioned  man: — "An  empty  cradle?" 


WAS  HE  A  EUGENIST.? 

"To  give  life  is  in  some  cases  more  barbarous  than  to  give 
death." — ^Alexander  Dumas. 


THE  CRIME  AGAINST  THE  UNBORN. 

The  sins  which  the  thief  and  the  murderer  commit  are 
assuredly  less  evil  in  their  result  than  the  sin  of  irresponsible 
parentage.  If  this  unceasing  crime  against  the  unborn  could  some- 
how be  stopped,  there  would  be  so  great  a  reduction  of  all  othw 
sins  that  we  might  well  be  freed  from  many  laws. — Mrs.  Gal- 

LICHAN.  

Love  never  perishes  of  want,  but  often  dies  of  indige8ti<Mi. 
Love  comes  with  a  shiver  and  ends  with  a  yawn. 
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NIETZSCHE  ON  FEMINISM. 

"There  is  stupidity  in  this  feminist  movement,  an  almost 
masculine  stupidity  of  which  a  well-reared  woman — who  is  always 
a  sensible  woman — might  be  heartily  ashamed  ....  Woman  must 
be  preserved,  protected,  cared  for,  and  indulged,  like  some  delicate, 
strangely  wild,  and  often  pleasant  domestic  animal." 


CONVENTIONAL  MORALITY, 

Our  sexual  morality  is  in  reality  a  bastard  born  of  the  union 
of  property  morality  with  primitive  ascetic  morality,  neither  in 
true  relationship  to  the  vital  facts  of  life. — Havelock  Ei^us. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


DETERMINATION  OF  SEX. 

Dear  Doctor  Robinson:  —  Mrs.  Fisher  and  I  recently 
entertained  a  medical  missionary  who  has  had  a  long  service  in 
Korea.  In  an  address  he  referred  to  many  singular  customs  and 
to  some  things  that  interested  me  as  a  physician.  I  showed  him 
the  article  in  the  September  Journal  of  Urology  entitled  **When 
Is  Coitus  Most  Likely  to  Result  in  Conception",  as  bearing  on  the 
determination  of  sex.  He  said  this  was  known  to  the  Koreans  for 
centuries,  and  that  they  were  able  to  positively  declare  the  sex  of 
the  developing  child  during  the  third  month.  He  has  four 
children,  all  of  them  bom  in  Korea.  The  first  three  were 
daughters,  and  the  Korean  friends  commiserated  with  him  on  his 
ill- fortune  each  time  when  the  wife  was  in  the  third  month.  At 
last  the  boy  was  on  the  way,  and  all  the  natives  began  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  coming  of  "a  precious  one.*'  He  then  in- 
quired into  how  they  prognosticated  so  early,  and  was  told  that 
the  pregnant  woman  had  a  coarser  cast  of  countenance  in  the  case 
of  a  male  child.  He  said  he  had  tested  the  indication  th(Ht>ughly 
over  16  years  and  in  many  thousand  cases  without  a  single 
mistake. 
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Since  our  conversation  I  have  reviewed  the  cases  I  can  clearly 
remember,  and  find  that  the  rule  holds  good  in  my  experience  also. 
Licidently  I  know  an  elderly  lady  living  on  the  Mendocino  Coast 
who  enjoys  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  sex  prognosticator, 
whom  I  believe  to  be  guided  by  this  rule. 

I  suppose  this  is  an  old  story  to  you,  but  thought  it  might 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  subscribers. 

With  praise  and  appreciation  of  the  work  you  are  doing  in 
the  interest  of  a  freer  and  more  normal,  and  therefore  more  whole- 
some and  moral  life,  social,  moral  and  economic,  I  remain,  with 
every  good  wish  for  your  usefulness  and  blessing. 

Sincerely  Yours, 

Rev.  J.  MsLviLLE  Fuhkk,  MJ). 

P.  S. — ^The  doctor  thought  the  coarsened  faces  was  probably 
due  to  the  effect  of  the  beginning  secreticMi  of  the  differentiated 
male  sexual  glands.  J.  M.  F. 


NOT  A  PHYSICAL  NECESSITY 

We  hear  this  phrase  often  uttered  and  written  by  ascetic  old 
maids,  and  quack  lecturers  before  Y.  M.  C.  A.*s,  who  would  not  be 
allowed  to  tell  the  truth  even  if  they  knew  it.  One  might  be 
pardoned  for  assuming  that  so  long  as  all  other  organs  and  glands 
in  the  body  besides  the  sexual  and  generative,  must  be  used  in  some 
way  for  perfect  physical  and  mental  life,  that  nature  did  not  make 
an  exception.  But  let  us  assiune  that  it  is  not  a  physical  necessity 
to  have  sex  life,  and  that  perfect  physical  and  mental  living  are 
possible  without  it.  If  I  hold  that  it  brings  me  great  pleasure  and 
happiness,  then  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  others  that  I  must  not 
have  it.  I  could,  for  example,  live  a  perfect  life  and  never  ride  in 
an  auto.  Those  who  would  gainsay  me,  must  show  that  tangible 
harm  would  result  to  the  community,  my  neighbor,  or  myself,  or 
else  leave  me  to  live  my  life  as  I  see  fit. 

S.  Reid  Spencer,    New  York. 
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DREAMS 

Their  Structure,  Meaning  and  Interpretation. 

By  Samubl  a.  Tannenbaum,  M.D.,  New  YoRk. 

[Begun  in  January  UiU€.'\ 

Dream  MateriaL— It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  enumer- 
ate all  the  different  kinds  of  material  that  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  a  dream.  As  we  have  seen  while  discussing  the  latent 
content  of  dreams,  this  material  may  emanate  from  any  sphere  of 
the  individual's  psychic  activities.  The  more  one  studies  a  dream- 
er's free  associations  the  more  does  one  realize  that  every  dream 
contains  allusions  to  or  echoes  of  some  idea  that  has  flitted  across 
the  mental  horizon  during  the  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours 
{the  dream  day)  preceding  the  dream.  These  recent  mental  ex- 
periences may  be  of  any  nature,  fears,  hopes,  loves,  hates,  anxieties, 
reflections,  accidental  impressions,  small  talk,  chance  remarks,  sen- 
sations, etc.  Neurotic  persons  are  very  apt  to  find  in  their  dreams 
reminiscences  of  their  day's  fantasies,  of  the  castles  in  the  air  they 
were  building  while  they  were  at  work  or  walking  along  the 
street.  In  women  these  fantasies  are  almost  always  of  an  erotic 
(amatory)  or  religious  nature,  and  in  men,  of  an  ambitious,  erotic 
or  criminal  nature.  Thoughts  about  one's  ailments,  especially  if 
this  happens  to  be  a  neurosis,  and  about  one's  attitude  to  one's 
associates,  his  relatives,  his  physician,  his  employment,  his  country, 
his  reUgion,  etc.,  are  reproduced  in  a  great  many  dreams.  These 
recent  psychic  impressions  or  experiences  are  reproduced  in  the 
manifest  dream  faithfully  as  they  occurred,  or  in  a  more  or  less 
grotesquely  distorted  form,  but  in  every  case  they  are  of  great 
significance  either  in  themsdves  or  by  association.    The  dreams  of 
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adults  never  deal  with  trivialities.  A  recent,  apparently  insignifi- 
cant incident  that  recurs  in  a  dream  usually,  or  perhaps  invariably, 
gets  there  only  because  directly,  indirectly,  or  symbolically  it  is  a 
fit  representative  of  an  underlying  thought  of  great  importance, 
and  it  is  chosen  by  the  dreaming  psyche  for  this  purpose  because 
of  this  fitness.  This  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  displacement  mechan- 
ism observed  in  some  of  the  psychoneuroses ;  an  indifferent  idea, 
acceptable  to  the  moral  consciousness,  is  chosen  as  a  substitute  for 
a  repressed  idea. 

Besides  these  trivial  and  unnoticed  incidents  of  the  dream-day 
very  many  dreams  contain  fragments  of  long-forgotten  incidents 
from  early  childhood.  The  latent  content  almost  always  contains 
reminiscences  of  the  drecuner's  early  life,  such  as  his  infantile 
sexual  theories,  his  sexual  transgressions  with  his  parents,  brothers, 
sisters,  or  associates,  his  ^^family  romance,''  his  quarrels,  loves,  and 
hates,  his  escapades,  his  thoughts  about  his  parents  and  all  sorts 
of  matters  connected  with  them,  his  attitude  towards  other  members 
of  his  family,  his  criticisms  of  his  elders,  his  youthful  aspirations, 
and  so  forth.  All  these  live  on  in  the  unccmscious  forever  and 
constantly  influence  our  waking  and  sleeping  thoughts. 

Sensory  stimuli  that  reach  the  brain  from  within  or  from 
without  the  body  unquestionably  play  a  considerable  role  in  many 
of  our  dreams.  But  the  frequency  and  the  importance  of  these 
somatic  stimuli  as  dream  provokers  are  neatly  exaggerated  by 
most  modem  dream  critics.  Freud  is  undoubtedly  right  when  he 
insists  that  these  sensations  are  woven  into  the  fabric  of  a  dream 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  any  other  psychic  material  and  only 
if  they  fulfil  certain  conditions,  that  is,  if  they  are  adapted  to 
serve  as  representatives  of  repressed  complexes.  In  corroboration 
of  this  conclusion  he  points  out  that  somatic  stimuli  play  no  part 
in  day  dreams,  that  many  dreams  show  no  trace  of  being  in  the 
least  influenced  by  somatic  stimuli,  that  even  in  experimental  dreams 
such  stimuli  may  be  wholly  ignored  by  the  dreamer,  that  a  dreamer 
may  be  conscious  of  a  somatic  stimulus  but  pay  no  attention  to  it 
as  far  as  the  dream  is  concerned,  that  the  sleeper  may  be  awakened 
by  a  sufiiciently  intense  sensation,  that  the  dream  is  often  incon- 
sistent with  the  perceived  sensation,  and  that  the  sensation  rarely 
appears  in  the  dream  as  such.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  whether 
and  in  what  form  a  somatic  stimulus  will  appear  in  a  dream,  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  character  and  motive  of  the  dream  itself. 
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Dream  9. — ^A  man  who  had  committed  a  technical  crime, 
dreamt  that  he  was  visiting  his  yawnger  brother  in  prison;  it  was 
ijisiting  day  and  many  people  were  there;  he  felt  a  desire  to  urinate 
smd  his  brother  directed  him  to  the  urinal;  while  he  was  emptying 
his  bladder  a  beU  rang  and  his  brother  told  him  that  this  was  the 
signal  for  the  visitors  to  depart  but  that  he  might  stay.  He 
awoke  with  a  full  bladder  and  heard  the  ringing  of  the  alarm  clock. 

Explanation. — ^The  guilty,  imprisoned  brother  is  the  dreamer 
himself;  the  brother  is  the  scapegoat  as  he  often  had  been  in  his 
childhood.  The  crowd  of  people  signifies  a  secret,  the  opposite  of 
a  crowd  being  nobody.  The  dreamer  hopes  that  nobody  knows 
anything  about  his  crime.  The  dream  fulfills  the  dreamer's  wish 
to  urinate,  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  awaking  for  that 
purpose.  The  desire  to  continue  to  sleep  is  also  fulfilled  in  the 
idea  that  the  bell  is  not  the  alarm  clock  and  that  he  does  not  have 
to  leave  the  prison  in  response  to  the  ringing.  Being  in  prison  is 
a  functional  symbol  for  being  asleep.  The  dreamer  and  his  young- 
er brother  used  to  sleep  together  in  childhood  and  in  adolescence ; 
and  when  he  wet  the  bed,  as  he  often  did,  he  always  tried  to  put 
the  blame  on  his  brother.  The  idea  of  wetting  the  bed  is  a 
symbol  for  committing  a  punishable  offence.  The  dream  means: 
*I  need  not  awake  to  pass  water;  I  have  already  done  so.  It  is 
not  the  alarm  clock  that  is  signalling  me  to  awake.  It  was  my 
brother,  not  I,  who  committed  the  crime  and  I  can  go  on  sleeping 
peacefuDy.'  The  brother  also  symbolises  the  dreamer's  urinary 
organ  which  he  used  to  blame  for  his  incontinence.  The  dream 
also  encourages  the  dreamer  to  urinate  by  taking  from  him  the 
realization  that  he  is  in  bed. 

The  Dream  Inciter.- The  more  one  devotes  himself  to  the 
careful  scientific  analysis  of  dreams  the  more  does  he  realize  that 
in  every  dream  there  lurk  reminiscences  of  some  apparently  trivial 
and  perhaps  almost  wholly  unnoticed  act  or  thought  of  the  twenty- 
four  or  thirty-six  hours  preceding  the  dream.  The  popular  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  is  responsible  for  the  general  belief  that  dreams 
are  the  continuation  of  one's  waking  thoughts.  As  is  usual  with 
popular  beliefs  there  is  a  modiciun  of  truth  in  this  theory.  The 
recent  unimportant  psychic  experience  seems  to  stir  up  in  the 
depths  of  the  soul  a  train  of  related  or  kindred  thoughts  of  great 
significance  and  importance;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  customary 
now  to  speak  of  this  insignificant  incident  as  the  exciting  cause  of 
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the  dream  or  as  the  dream  inciter.  This  dream  inciter  may  be  at 
once  recognized  in  the  manifest  dream  or  may  be  discovered  therein 
only  after  the  analysis;  in  other  words,  it  may  be  reproduced  in 
the  dream  directly,  though  in  a  somewhat  distorted  form,  or  in- 
directly, i.  e.,  by  association  or  allusion.  Although  the  dream 
inciter  is  usually  a  psychically  indifferent  experience,  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily so.  Matters  of  importance  may  also  serve  as  dream  provok- 
ers and  may  appear  in  the  dream  directly  or  indirectly.  A  matter 
that  is  of  great  importance  to  the  dreamer  may  be  represented  in 
the  dream  by  the  appearance  therein  of  an  associated  indifferent 
experience.  It  is  this  preponderance  of  trivialities  and  unimport- 
ant matters  in  the  manifest  dream  that  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  contempt  in  which  dreams  are  generally  held.  But  this  con- 
tempt is  unjustified.  Analysis  proves  that  unimportant  matters 
never  occupy  the  attention  of  the  dreaming  psyche ;  that  the  recent 
indifferent  impressions  have  some  bond  of  unity  with  remote  and 
repressed  matters  in  the  unconscious ;  that  something  in  the  dream- 
er's present  situation  has  reawakened  a  repressed  infantile  or 
childhood  wish  which  imparts  its  energy  to  the  present  wish,  and 
that  therefore  the  apparently  trivial  dream  inciter  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  important  infantile  experience.  It  is  out  of  de- 
ference to  t^e  censor  that  matters  of  great  significance  and  im- 
portance to  the  dreamer  are  represented  in  the  dream  by  ap- 
parently unimportant  and  indifferent  matters. 

That  sensory  stimuli  sometimes  serve  as  dream  inciters  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  but  we  must  repeat  that  they  will  do  so 
only  if  they  serve  the  purpose  of  the  psyche,  i.  e.,  if  they  can  be 
made  the  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  unconscious  (repressed) 
infantile  wishes. 

Dreams  in  the  Making.-  A  survey  of  the  latent  content  of  a 
successfully  analysed  dream  reveals  a  body  of  thoughts  of  all 
kinds  (deductions,  provisos,  reflections,  fantasies,  memories,  judg- 
ments, explanations,  regrets,  resolutions,  warnings,  hints,  excep- 
tions) exceeding  many  times  the  volume  of  the  dream  itself.  In- 
asmuch as,  according  to  our  theory,  all  this  psychic  material  is 
contained  in  the  dream  the  interesting  question  presents  itself  "how, 
on  what  principles  and  by  what  processes,  did  the  psyche  convert 
all  this  mess  of  thoughts  into  the  manifest  dream?"  Freud,  an- 
swering these  questions,  shows  that  the  process  of  dream  making 
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involves   the  following   four  mechanisms:   condensation,   displace- 
ment, dramatization,  and  secondary  elaboration. 

1.  Condensation. — ^The  most  constant,  most  characteristic, 
most  important,  and  most  easily  demonstrable  mechanism  involved 
in  the  process  of  converting  the  latent  content  (dream  thoughts) 
into  the  manifest  dream  is  the  mechanism  of  condensation.  As  the 
name  implies  this  mechanism  is  responsible  for  the  wonderful  com- 
pression of  a  large  volvune  of  latent  thouglits  into  the  relatively 
small  bulk  which  constitutes  the  dream.  As  a  result  of  this  process 
a  single  dream  may  be  a  summary  or  epitome  of  an  individual's 
whole  life.  In  analyzing  such  a  dream  one  will  find  that  a  single 
element  in  the  dream,  e.  g.,  a  word,  phrase,  or  image,  alludes  to 
or  recall^  not  only  one  idea  or  memory  or  train  of  thought  but  to 
a  large  number  of  them;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  indi- 
vidual constituents  of  the  latent  content  are  hinted  at  or  alluded 
to  in  several  elements  in  the  manifest  dream.  It  follows  therefore 
that  a  dream  is  an  externally  intricate  and  complicated  network  of 
associated  ideas  and  that  the  different  dream  elements  are  very 
closely  bound  up  with  one  another.  A  train  of  associations  from 
one  dream  element  wiU  in  the  long  run  lead  us  to  another  dream 
element.  All  this  is  well  expressed  by  saying  that  the  single  ele- 
ments in  the  manifest  dream,  just  as  many  neurotic  symptoms,  are 
greatly  overdetermined  and  that  their  meaning  can  be  discovered 
only  by  the  process  of  free  associations.  In  almost  every  manifest 
dream  there  occur  one  or  more  elements  so  powerfully  overdetermin- 
ed that  they  stand  out  with  great  sensorial  vividness  over  the 
rest  of  the  dream  and  attract  particular  attention  to  themselves. 
These  nodal  points,  as  they  are  called,  are  so  intimately  related  to 
the  most  significant  elements  in  the  latent  content,  are  so  rich  in 
associations,  so  suggestive,  that  one  is  warranted  in  concluding 
that  they  form  foci  where  many  trains  of  thought  meet. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  psyche  has  it  in  its 
power  to  fuse  any  two  or  more  ideas  into  one.  Before  this  can 
be  done  the  psyche  must  discover  something  or  things,  be  it  in 
content  or  in  verbal  expression,  common  to  the  ideas  that  are  to  be 
so  condensed  or  merged  into  one,  or  it  must  be  capable  of  so 
modifying  or  altering  the  verbal  equivalent  of  these  ideas  as  to 
create  identities  between  them.  This  phenomenon  constitutes  a 
large  part  of  the  dream  work  and  is  responsible  for  the  surpris- 
ingly clever  and  witty  dreams  that  so  many  people,  even   those 
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who  in  their  daily  life  are  not  at  all  clever  or  witty,  have.  Thii 
mechanism  is  also  responsible  for  the  occurrence  in  dreams  of 
mi^ed  personalities^  i.  e.,  of  an  individual  who  has  some  of  the 
characteristics  (name,  size,  color,  mannerism,  peculiar  feature)  <^ 
several  different  personages.  Li  this  way  the  dream  expresses  the 
fact  that  in  the  latent  thoughts  there  is  sometiiing  c(Hnmon  to  all 
these  personages,  that  the  individuals  so  fused  together  have  some- 
thing in  common  that  does  not  appear  in  the  manifest  dream. 
Only  analysis  will  reveal  what  this  common  thing  is.  Not  infre- 
quently the  interpretation  of  a  dream  is  at  once  apparent  if  sudi 
a  mixed  personality  is  analyzed  and  if  one  bears  in  mind  that  the 
fusion  of  two  individuals  may  mean  not  only  that  the  dreamer 
identifies  one  of  these  persons  with  the  other  but  that  he  wishes 
that  one  of  the  dream  personages  had  taken  the  place  of  the  other 
in  his  relationship  to  the  dreamer. 

Composition  of  several  perscms,  places,  things,  names,  and 
words,  in  dreams,  is  also  brought  about  in  another  way.  A  new 
unity  or  entity  is  created  in  which  the  common  elements  stand  out 
very  prominently,  whereas  the  elements  not  common  to  the  things 
to  be  combined  are  slurred  over  or  blurred.  This  is  exactly  like 
the  process  of  making  a  Galton  composite  phonograph  in  which 
too  the  dissimilar  elements  blot  each  other  out  or  are  only  dimly 
presented.  The  indefiniteness  or  vagueness  of  many  dream  elements 
is  due  to  this  process  of  overlapping  and  is  a  certain  indication  of 
the  mechanism  of  composition.  Hence  when  a  subject  says  that  a 
personage  or  word  in  his  dream  was  either  this  or  that  it  is  certain 
that  the  dream  personage  (=**Collective  Personality")  or  word 
(="Neologism")  represents  both  this  and  that,  and  the  analyst 
must  get  the  thought  associations  to  both. 

Condensation  serves  two  very  important  functions.  In  the 
first  place  it  senses  to  combine,  bring  together,  or  fuse  into  one, 
two  or  more  elements  in  the  latent  content  and  thus  briefly  and 
pointedly  to  express  agreement,  similarity,  or  identity  between 
these  elements.  It  is  a  pithy  and  therefore  economical  way  of 
giving  expression  to  a  large  number  of  ideas  by  means  of  a  few 
images.  This  mechanism  enables  the  dream  to  say  much  in  little. 
That  is  why  a  small  fragment  of  a  dream  may  yield  valuable  re- 
sults upon  analysis.  The  second  function  of  condensation  is  to 
help  the  dreamer  to  evade  the  censor.  By  creating  weird  unities, 
new   personages,  neologisms,  etc.,  it  makes  the  dream  dark  and 
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unintelligible  and  apparently  justifies  the  dreamer  in  rejecting 
the  whole  dream  as  a  meaningless  congeries  of  odds  and  ends. 
Many  hysterical  symptoms,  it  may  be  added,  are  constructed  on 
the  same  principle  and  by  the  same  mechanism. 

IS.  Diiplacement. — ^The  next  most  important  and  most  char- 
acteristic dream  mechanism  is  that  of  ^^displacement."  It  is  by 
virtue  of  this  mechanism  that  most  dreams  appear  so  illogical,  un- 
intelligible, and  incongruous.  Almost  all  persons  have  noticed 
that  almost  always  there  is  no  harmony  or  congruity  between  the 
intellectual  content  of  the  dream  and  the  accompanying  emotion. 
What  has  happened  in  these  cases  is  that  the  emotion  properly 
belonging  to  some  idea  in  the  latent  content  has  been  displaced 
upon  or  attached  to  an  element  in  the  manifest  dream  to  which  it 
does  not  properly  belong.  Another  one  of  the  manifestations  of 
this  mechanism  is  a  great  disproportion  between  the  intensities  or 
vividness  or  prominence  of  the  several  elements  in  the  manifest 
dream  and  the  latent  thoughts  corresponding  to  them.  In  other 
words,  a  very  striking  or  important  element  in  the  manifest  dream 
may  lead  to  some  very  trivial  or  relatively  insignificant  ideas  in 
the  latent  content,  whereas  an  apparently  trivial  element  in  the 
manifest  dream  may  stand  for  or  suggest  something  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  latent  content.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
from  this  that  during  the  process  of  dream  construction  the 
latent  content  is  converted  into  the  manifest  content  without  regard 
to  the  psychic  intensity  or  emotional  value  of  the  different  ele- 
ments or  that  the  psychic  intensities  are  purposely  redistributed  in 
a  haphazard  fashion.  The  extent  of  this  re-distribution  or  re- 
apportionment  of  psychic  values  varies  in  different  dreams.  In 
some  dreams,  the  sensible  and  intelligible  ones,  there  is  hardly  any 
evidence  of  it;  whereas  in  others  hardly  a  single  dream  element 
retains  its  true  (latent)  psychic  value  or  significance. 

The  mechanism  of  displacement  is  so  well  adapted  to  con- 
cealing the  true  meaning  of  the  dream  that  there  seems  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  this  is  its  function.  By  substituting  an 
unimportant  idea  for  an  important  one  and  by  transposing,  con- 
verting, and  displacing  emotions  it  enables  certain  ethically  pain- 
ful or  tabooed  ideas  to  elude  the  censor  and  thus  reach  sleeping 
consciousness.  The  distortion  of  the  dream  thoughts  disguises 
them  to  such  an  extent  that  the  rest  of  the  sleeper  is  not  disturbed 
by  them. 
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Dream  10  (reported  by  Ferenczi). — An  elderly  gentleman  is 
awakened  by  his  wife  because  she  was  alarmed  on  hearing  him 
laughing  boisterously  in  his  sleep.  He  narrates  the  following 
dream:  "/  was  abed;  a  well-known  gentleman  entered  and  I 
wanted  to  turn  on  the  lights  but  could  not  do  so.  I  tried  several 
times — but  in  vain.  Then  my  wife  got  out  of  bed  to  help  me^ 
but  even  she  could  accomplish  nothing;  and  inasmuch  as  she  was 
ashamed  of  being  in  negligi  in  the  presence  of  the  visitors  she  finally 
gave  up  trying  and  returned  to  bed.  Ali  this  was  so  fvnny  that  I 
could  not  control  my  laughter.  My  wife  said:  **What  are  you 
laughing  atV*  but  I  just  continued  to  laugh — tiU  I  awaked. — ^Thc 
day  following  the  dream  the  dreamer  was  greatly  depressed  and 
suffered  from  headache  which  he  attributed  to  his  vi)lent  fit  of 
laughter. 

Analysis. — Analytically  regarded  this  dream  is  not  so  merry. 
The  **well-known  gentleman"  proves  to  be  the  "great  unknown'* — 
Death — who  had  occupied  the  old  man's  thoughts  the  day  before 
the  dream.  The  subject  of  this  dream  suffers  from  arteriosclerosis. 
The  uncontrollable  laughter  is  a  substitute  for  crying  and  sobbing 
at  the  idea  of  the  approach  of  death.  It  is  the  light  of  life  that 
he  cannot  turn  on,  [cannot  renew].  This  painful  thought  may 
also  be  associated  with  a  recently  attempted  coitus  which  failed 
notwithstanding  his  wife's  assistance.  He  realized  that  he  wsa 
on  the  downward  grade.  The  dream  work  converted  the  painful 
thoughts  of  impotence  and  death  into  a  humorous  situation  and  to 
transform  sobbing  into  laughter.  (Such  inversions  and  emotional 
substitutions  occur  also  in  the  psychoneuroses  and  as  transitory 
symptoms  during  a  psychoanalysis.) 

S.  Dramatization. — The  vast  majority  of  dreams  consist  of  a 
kaleidoscopic  succession  of  scenes  which  are  constantly  changing 
and  in  which  the  personages  are  represented  as  saying  something 
or  doing  something.  There  is  nothing  with  which  a  dream  may  be 
more  properly  compared  th^in  with  a  modem  "moving  picture 
play."  When  such  a  dreara  is  analyzed  it  is  found  to  be  the 
visualization  or  dramatization  of  the  dreamer's  thoughts.  If  we 
bear  in  mind  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  dreams  of  young 
children  and  of  the  infantile  dreams  of  adults  we  may  say  that  a 
dream  is  the  conversion  of  a  wish  into  a  present  situation  which 
represents  the  wish  as  fulfilled.  A  child  does  not  dream  that  he 
would  love  to  have  a  bicycle;  he  sees  himself  riding  the  coveted 
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bicjcle.  I  do  not  dream  that  I  wish  Mr.  E.  to  pay  his  bill,  but  I 
hold  in  my  hands  the  amount  of  money  he  owes  me.  This  con- 
version of  an  idea  into  a  visual  sense-image  Freud  calls  this  the 
mechanism  of  ^^dramatization.''  Only  very  rarely  does  an  acoustic 
sense-impression  by  itself  constitute  a  dream.  Now  and  then  one 
encounters  a  person  who  says  that  in  his  dreams  he  hears  voices 
but  does  not  see  anything.  The  dreams  of  most  persons  are 
visual  but  auditory,  tactile,  and  olfactory  sense-impressions  play 
a  role  in  them. 

In  most  dreams  of  adults  this  conversion  of  a  wish  into  an 
actual  situation  is  not  so  easily  demonstrable  as  in  the  dreams  of 
young  children,  Owing  to  the  distortion  of  the  latent  content  by 
the  medianisms  of  condensation  and  displacement.  But  a  careful 
analysis  will  demonstrate  this  mechanism  in  every  dream  and  will 
bring  the  realization  that  in  the  construction  of  the  dream  the 
psyche  selects  only  such  ideas  as  are  capable  of  being  dramatised 
or  converted  into  something  concrete  and  visible  or  which  can  be 
so  modilSed  or  transformed  as  to  be  susceptible  to  dramatization. 
Silberer's  studies  of  the  "functional  symbols'*  in  dreams  have 
thrown  interesting  and  valuable  light  on  this  mechanism. 

Why  most  dreams  are  of  a  visual  nature  is  a  problem  that  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  many  psychologists,  but  the  matter  is 
too  obstruse  and  complicated  to  be  gone  into  here.  Freud  terms 
the  process  of  representing  ideas  in  the  form  of  visual  images 
Regression  and  says  that  these  pictures  are  produced  by  "a  retro- 
grade movement  of  abstract  neutral  processes  towards  their  primary 
perceptions."  In  connection  with  this  he  develops  an  extremely 
interesting  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  mind  which  the  student 
will  do  best  to  read  up  in  the  latest  edition  of  "Die  Traumdeutung." 
For  our  purpose  it  is  enough  to  say  that  regression  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  there  are  retained,  un- 
known to  ourselves,  in  the  form  of  visual  scenes,  reminiscences  of 
impressive  experiences  from  our  past,  even  from  our  early  child- 
hood. These  ancient  memories,  acting  as  a  sort  of  crystallization 
centre,  attract  those  things  in  the  latent  content  and  those  frag- 
ments of  the  dream  day  that  are  in  some  way  analogous  to  them- 
selves. In  this  way  present  interests  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  past.  But  only  very  rarely  is  a  dream  in  exact  reproduction 
of  a  past  impression;  usually  it  is  the  visualization  of  a  long- 
forgotten  experience  which  is  complicated,  modified,  and  distorted 
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by  the  inclusion  of  matters  from  recent  experiences.  It  is  because 
of  this  phenomenon  of  regression  that  we  say  that  all  dreams  of 
adults  go  back  to  something  in  the  individuaPs  infancy  or  early 
youth.  That  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  recent  experiences  that  get 
into  the  dream  do  so  only  because  they  have  not  had  to  sink  into 
obscurity  and  have  not  formed  intimate  associations,  with  previous 
mental  experiences;  being  near  the  surface  of  consciousness  the 
dream-making  process  makes  use  of  some  of  them,  those  ap- 
propriate for  the  purpose,  to  be  the  carriers  or  representatives  of 
more  significant  ideas  and  desires  struggling  upward  from  the 
depths  of  the  soul. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  manifest  dream  repre- 
sents something  that  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  corresponding 
idea  in  the  latent  content;  thus  old  is  represented  by  young,  tall 
by  short,  recent  by  ancient,  dark  by  light,  many  by  none,  far  by 
near,  and  so  forth.  This  kind  of  inversion  is  much  more  common 
in  the  dreams  of  some  persons  than  of  others.  The  dreams  of 
such  persons  can  often  be  easily  interpreted  by  reading  them 
backward  or  by  turning  some  element  in  the  dream  around.  That 
inversion  is  an  extremely  clever  method  of  disguising  the  latent 
thoughts  goes  almost  without  saying.  But  it  does  more  than  this: 
it  gives  expression  to  the  dreamer's  opposition  to  or  contradiction 
of  something  in  the  latent  content  as  well  as  to  the  wish  that 
something  in  the  latent  content  had  happened  the  other  way. 
There  is  no  simpler  or  more  effective  way  of  disguising  an  idea 
than  replacing  it  by  its  opposite.  (This  process  of  reversal  or 
inversion  not  infrequently  plays  an  important  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  symptoms  in  the  psychoneuroses.) 

4.  Secondary  Elaboration. — Many  have  noticed  that  most 
remembered  dreams  get  more  and  more  obscure  and  distorted  as 
time  goes  on  and  that  certain  details  are  added  to  them  or  others 
taken  away  from  them  with  each  repetition.  This  fact  has  been 
made  much  of  by  those  who  oppose  any  attempts  at  dream  interpre- 
tation; they  say  that  the  thing  subjected  to  analysis  is  not  th^ 
dream  that  was  dreamt.  But  Freud  meets  this  objection  with 
convincing  proof  that  this  revision,  retouching,  and  blue-pencilling 
of  the  recollected  dream — a  process  that  he  calls  Secondary  Elabor- 
ation— ^is  part  and  parcel  of  the  dream  and  represents  the  dream- 
er's attempt,  after  awaking  to  interpret  his  dream  and  to  give 
it  some  appearance  of  sense  and  coherency.    It  is  therefore  a  con- 
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cession  to  conscious  thinking  and  resembles  what  happens  whenever 
anything  unusual,  strange,  obscure,  or  unintelligible  is  presented 
to  the  mind.  In  thus  attempting  to  bring  this  new  presentation, 
be  it  a  dream  or  other  unknown  something  (e.  g.,  illegible  charac- 
ters on  a  piece  of  paper),  into  harmony  with  our  conscious  mental 
processes,  the  psyche  often  falsifies  the  presentation  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Secondary  elaboration  therefore  reaUy  serves  to  further  dis- 
guise or  conceal  the  true  meaning  of  the  dream.  Taking  his  cue 
from  this  the  analyst  rejects  those  parts  of  the  dream  that  axe 
strikingly  logical  and  coherent  and  wholly  disregards  the  subject's 
attempt  to  interpret  the  dream  non-analytically.  Well  composed 
dreams,  i.  e.,  dreams  that  show  the  effects  of  secondary  elaboration, 
are  not  as  suitable  to  analysis  as  those  that  are  incohorent,  con- 
fused, hazy,  and  senseless.  It  has  alsp  been  noticed  that  secondary 
elaboration  is  most  conspicuous  at  those  points  in  the  manifest 
dream  where  the  latent  content  is  insufRciently  disguised  and  sus- 
ceptible to  easy  interpretation;  so  that  it  is  logical  to  conclude 
that  this  mechanism  too  serves  the  purposes  of  the  censor  and 
must  be  reckoned  with  in  the  analysis.  Baaing  his  technique  on 
this  fact,  Freud  instructs  his  patients  to  repeat  their  dreams  sever- 
al times,  notes  the  points  at  which  variations  are  introduced,  and 
then  starts  the  subject's  associations  from  those  points,  the  weak 
spots  in  the  dream.  Finally  it  must  be  mentioned  that  in  some 
dreams  secondary  elaboration  plays  very  little  or  almost  no  part 
and  that  in  some  dreams  it  manifests  itself  as  unconscious  falsifi- 
cation of  some  dream  detail. 

Dream  11  (reported  by  Ernest  Jones). — A  female  patient, 
aged  %6,  narrated  the  following  dream  that  she  had  had  when  she 
was  nine  years  old :  "H^r  father  ait  a  dog*$  throat  and  then  hung 
it  up  exactly  as  he  used  to  do  the  pigs  he  slaughtered;  to  her 
amazement  the  animaVs  blood  was  white  instead  of  red.** 

Analysis. — The  dog  represents  the  dreamer,  and  the  dream  is 
the  sadistic  representation  of  a  sexual  assault.  Why  the  dreamer 
was  represented  by  a  dog  seemed  strange.  On  inquiring,  the 
patient,  who  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  dream,  said  that  the 
dog  in  the  dream  was  a  male  dog  named  Jack  and  that  she  had 
owned  such  an  animal  in  her  youth.  Two  months  later  the  patient 
admitted  that  she  had  lied  to  Dr.  Jones  for  no  apparent  reason. 
She  had  all  the  time  known  that  the  animal  in  the  dream  was  a 
femak  dog  named  Flora  and  that  this  was  the  nickname  given  by 
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her  family  to  a  serving^maid  whose  real  name  was  the  same  as  the 
patient's.  The  dog  then  is^  the  weak  spot  in  this  dream  and  that 
is  the  point  where  the  subject  unconsciously,  but  knowingly,  intro- 
duced the  distortion  and  misrepresentation.  (Many  ^^purposdess'' 
lies,  as  Ricklin  says,  are  of  this  nature.)  , 

The  Emotions  in  Dreams. — Apart  from  ethical  and  esthetic 
feelings  there  is  hardly  any  emotion  that  does  not  occur  in  our 
dreams  constantly  in  the  most  variable  degrees  of  intensity.  In 
some  dreams  there  appears  to  be  almost  no  emotions,  although 
Stekel  is  probably  right  wheui  he  asserts  that  wholly  emotionless 
dreams  do  not  exis^t.  The  relatively  rare  occurrence  of  ethical  and 
esthetic  feelings  has  puzzled  most  psychologists  and  shocked  the 
conventional  moralists;  but  the  explanation  is  very  simple:  the  un- 
conscious ego  is  not  ethical  or  esthetic  and  is  more  concerned  with 
the  fulfillment  of  his  wicked  and  selfish  desires  than  with  the  com- 
pliance with  conventions. 

The  emotions  in  dreams  present  many  striking  and  interesting 
features,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  being  an  incongruity  between 
the  nature  or  the  intensity  of  the  effect  and  the  idea  with  which 
it  is  linked  in  the  manifest  dream.  The  dreamer  may  be  perfectly 
at  his  ease  in  a  moment  of  grave  peril  or  greatly  alarmed  at  some 
indifferent  object.  In  ^Mream  10*'  the  elderly  gentleman  laughed 
uncontrollably  at  something  that  was  hardly  amusing.  All  such 
phenomena  are  brought  about  by  the  mechanism  of  "displace- 
ment" and  are  the  result  of  the  censor's  mission  to  distort  the 
meaning  of  the  dream. 

Analysis  of  dreams  invariably  leads  to  the  discovery  that  the 
most  intense  or  prominent  emotion  in  the  dream  leads  to  ideas  in 
the  latent  content  that  are  of  comparatively  little  importance  to 
the  dreamer,  whereas  slightly  emotionally  colored  elements  in  the 
dream  may  lead  to  very  significant  ideas  in  the  latent  content. 
This  discordance  between  the  manifest  emotion  and  the  latent  idea 
Freud  characterizes  as  a  "transvaluation  of  all  values"  (Nietzsche) 
— a  phenomenon  that  is  observable  in  the  psychoneuroses  (e.  g., 
a  fear  of  being  alone)  as  well  as  in  dreams.  Notwithstanding  this 
the  dream  emotion  is  always  true  and  is  always  justified  by  some- 
thing in  the  latent  content ;  it  is  absurd  or  incongruous  only  when 
judged  by  the  manifest  content.  In  a  dream  a  person  may  be  ex- 
ceedingly merry  at  the  death  of  a  dearly  beloved  relative  because 
down  in  his  heart  of  heart  he  really,  perhaps  unconsciously,  wishes 
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for  the  death  of  that  relative;  and  he  may  mourn  to  break  his 
heart  at  the  burial  of  a  total  stranger  because  the  stranger  repre- 
sents himself.  But  this  must  be  borne  in  mind:  the  intensity  of 
the  manifest  emotion  is  no  guide  to  the  intensity  of  the  emotions 
in  the  latent  content.  As  a  result  of  the  working  of  the  censor 
there  is  no  proportion  between  the  emotions  in  the  manifest  dream 
and  in  the  latent  content,  although  as  a  rule  a  strong  emotion  in 
the  dream  means  strcHig  emotions  in  the  latent  thoughts.  A  dream 
that  is  almost  wholly  free  from  emotions  will  prove  on  analysis  to 
conceal  very  powerful  emotions.  Without  emotions  there  would  be 
no  dreams. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  emotions^  manifested  in  a  dream  is 
always  justified  by  something  in  the  latent  content  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  in  many  dreams  emotions  are  represented  by  their  opposites, 
love  by  hate,  respect  by  contempt,  trust  by  suspicion,  etc.  This 
might  almost  be  said  to  follow  from  the  fact  that  all  phenomena 
of  human  thinking  and  feeling  are  bipolar;  we  hate  what  we  love, 
fear  what  we  desire,  respect  what  we  trust,  and  so  forth.  In  our 
waking  as  in  our  sleeping  state  thoughts  and  emotions  that  are 
the  exact  opposite  of  each  other,  exist  side  by  side  in  our  souls. 

Stekel  asserts,  and  not  without  offering  an  abundance  of  sig- 
nificant material  in  corroboration  of  his  assertion,  that  an  emotion 
in  the  manifest  dream  may  be  a  substitute  for  any  other  emotion 
in  the  latent  content.  He  also  points  out,  and  very  properly  so, 
that  inasmuch  aa  the  ultimate  cause  of  a  psychoneurosis  is  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  emotional  sphere,  the  emotional  dreams  must  be 
given  the  utmost  consideration  during  a  psycho-analysis. 

Dream  12.  Mr.  B.,  previously  spoken  of  in  these  pages, 
dreamt  the  f(^owing  dream,  with  slight  modifications,  several  times 
and  awoke  each  time  with  a  severe  headache:  he  ii  hiding  behind 
a  portiere  and  $ee$  his  wife  in  bed  in  the  embrace  of  a  man  whose 
face  he  cannot  see. 

Analysis, — ^Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  emotion  in  this 
dream,  powerful  emotions  are  concealed  behind  it.  The  strange 
man  is  death.  Mr.  B.  wished  for  his  wife  death  that  he  mi|^t  be 
free  to  drink  as  much  as  he  liked,  to  go  and  come  as  he  chose, 
and  to  be  free  to  indulge  in  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse.  The 
dream  also  furnishes  him  the  proof  of  her  infidelity  and  justifies 
lum  in  forsaking  her,  in  which  event  he  could  indulge  in  normal 
coitus  and  not  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the  nerve-wrecking  and 
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iisgusting  coitus  intemiptus  that  she  insists  upon.  The  headache 
he  attributes  to  the  horrible  thoughts  that  the  dream  proves  the 
truth  of  what  he  fears.  Like  Othello  he  thought  that  the  dream 
denoted  a  foregone  conclusion. 

S3anbols  in  Dreams. — From  time  iiomemorial  oneirocritic^ 
have  recognized  the  fact  that  many  of  the  images  occurring  in 
dreams  are  symbolic  presentations  of  personages  and  actions  and 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  symbols  would  furnish  a  clew  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  dreams  in  which  they  occur.  Freud  has  shown  that 
symbols  are  of  universal  occurrence  in  the  dreams  of  the  healthy, 
the  neurotics,  and  the  insane,  and  are  of  exactly  the  same  nature 
as  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  poetry,  pictorial  art,  myths, 
fairy  tales^  religious  ceremonies,  sagas,  aphorisms,  witticisms,  etc. 
His  analytical  experiences  have  enabled  Freud  to  assign  a  definite 
meaning  to  a  large  number  of  dream  symbols  the  correctness  of 
which  has  been  recently  proved  experimentally  by  Karl  Schrotter 
(1912)  and  analytically  corroborated  by  a  host  of  psycho-analysts, 
especially  Stekel. 

A  symbol  is  defined  as  a  ^^something  that  (not  being  a  por- 
trait) stands  for  something  else  and  serves  either  to  represent  it 
or  bring  to  mind  one  or  more  of  its  qualities ;  especially,  something 
so  used  to  represent  or  suggest  that  which  is  not  capable  of  por- 
traiture, as  an  idea,  a  quality,  state,  or  action;  as,  the  oak  is  a 
symbol  of  strength,  white  of  purity,  the  trident  of  Neptune." 
Ferenczi,  considering  the  universality  of  symbols,  has  proposed  to 
limit  the  meaning  of  the  word  "symbol"  to  a  figure  employed  by 
the  psyche  as  a  substitute  for  an  idea,  desire,  ambition,  or  impulse 
that  is  objectionable  to  the  censor  and  therefore  not  admissible  to 
consciousness.  For  all  other  symbols  we  might  conveniently  em- 
ploy the  term  "emblem."  The  reasons  for  the  occurrence  of 
symbols  and  emblems  in  dreams  have  been  discussed  abstrusely, 
learnedly,  and  unprc^tably  by  many  psychologists  and  others  but 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  Freud's  explanation  is  the  correct 
one:  that  the  unconscious  cannot  think  in  abstractions.  Further- 
more, the  impulae  for  dramatization  necessarily  converts  all  sorts 
of  psychic  entities  into  ccmcrete  figures.  The  employment  of  an 
emblem  or  symbol  also  serves  the  purposes  of  the  censor  for  it  dis- 
guises the  tabooed  idea  beyond  recognition.  In  addition  to  this  a 
symbol  is  usually  an  extremely  economical  means  of  ^ving  ex- 
pression to  a  large  number  of  ideas  associated  with  the  person  or 
action  symbolized.     It  follows  from  this  that  symbols  are  never 
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employed  arbitrarily,  certainly  not  in  dreams;  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  symbols  employed  by  one  person  axe  very  rarely  the 
same  as  those  employed  by  another,  and  that  a  person's  symbols 
do  not  always  mean  the  same  thing.  It  would  therefore  be  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  expect  to  interpret  dreams  by  reference  to 
a  dictionary  of  symbols.  But  this  is  not  to  deny  that  symbols 
very  often  play  the  chief  role  as  a  dream's  mode  of  speech,  that 
some  dreams  cannot  be  interpreted  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  certain  symbols,  and  that  many  symbols  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  race  and  of  almost  universal  validity. 

The  simplest  and  most  convincing  method  of  studying  the 
phenomena  of  symbolisation  is  that  recommended  by  Herbert 
Silberer  in  his  brilliant  essays  on  ^^the  autosymbolic  phenomenon," 
viz. :  to  watch  and  analyze  the  images  that  flit  through  the  mind  of 
a  very  tired  person  just  before  he  falls  asleep.  At  such  a  time 
the  person,  owing  to  the  conflict  between  the  desire  to  sleep  and 
the  desire  to  think  out  his  problem  inevitably  lapses  (^^regresses") 
into  a  primitive  mode  of  thought  and  visualises  or  symbolises  his 
paychic  processes,  and  even  his  bodily  states  and  sensations. 

Dream  18  (reported  by  Stekel). — ^A  lady  had  the  following 
dream:  /  had  two  little  dogSy  one  brown  and  one  yellow.  Both 
disappeared  through  an  **impossible**  hole  in  a  board.  I  was  very 
much  surprised  ai  it.** 

Analysis. — ^The  lady  is  in  love  with  two  men  one  of  whom 
owns  a  brown  dog  and  the  other  a  yellow  one.  The  two  dogs 
symbolise  (emblemise)  the  two  men.  The  first  one's  wife  suffers 
frcnn  a  disease  of  the  reproductive  organs  (Note:  "impossible" 
hole)  which  forbids  any  attempt  at  coitus.  The  man  is  her  favor- 
ite. The  second  man,  the  owner  of  the  yellow  dog,  has  a  wife  who 
is  as  thin  as  a  board  (board,  a  common  symbol  for  a  woman). 
She  would  like  to  win  this  man  too.  She  often  wonders  that  he 
is  content  with  mich  a  "board."  She  herself  is  quite  stout  and 
well-proportioned.  Inasmuch  as  in  the  dream  both  dogs  make  use 
of  the  same  orifice  her  wish  for  the  two  men  is  fulfilled.  The  second 
man  is  true  to  his  marriage  vow  and  she  finds  it  almost  "impos- 
sible" to  win  him.  The  dogs  also  represent  the  phallus.  Her  sur- 
prise represents  her  great  joy  at  the  happening  of  the  "great" 
miracle. 

Dream  14  (reported  by  Stekel). — ^Mr.  Victor  B.  has  the  follow- 
ing dre£un:    A  bicycle  contest  in  the  street.    The  course  is  across 
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certain  streets  (which  he  names)  to  the  schoolhouse.  There  the 
victor  is  received.  The  victor  says :  **what  wiU  you  do  if  I  do  not 
go  upf**  A  tali  man  takes  him  under  his  arm  and  leads  him  un- 
willingly up  to  the  first  floor.  On  the  ground  floor  (or  in  the 
cellar?)  he  siees  the  commission  and  among  them  a  short,  dark, 
amiable  lady,  the  celebrated  Florence  Nightingale^  with  her  hair 
dressed  in  a  peculiar  fashion.  The  dream  was  much  longer  but  the 
rest  is  forgotten. 

Analysis. — ^The  dreamer  is  the  victor.  (Note  his  name!)  He 
won  the  victory  over  his  wife.  She  had  refused  to  go  to  the  coun- 
try alone  and  leave  him  in  the  city,  but  he  prevailed  on  her  to  go 
and  now  he  can  lead  a  free  life.  The  streets  he  mentioned  were 
notorious  as  the  resorts  of  prostitutes.  The  schoolhouse  is  the 
brothel  where  one  may  learn  the  secrets  of  the  erotic  impulses. 
There  the  victor  is  given  a  reception.  What  follows  in  the  dream 
represents  his  resistance  to  the  enticementsi  of  one  of  the  inmates. 
The  tall  man  (=a  short  woman)  leads  him  unwillingly  to  the  first 
floor  (==vagina).  But  he  goes  lower;  he  wants  to  practice  cun- 
nilingus  (i.  e.  "to  become  the  cellar  master,"  a  Vienna  phrase).  The 
small,  black  lady  with  hair  around  her  face  represents  the  vagina. 
She  also  represents  his  wife  who  always  had  to  wait  on  him.  The 
little  black  lady  also  represents,  by  inversion,  a  tall,  blond,  curly 
headed  man,  named  Nightingale,  who,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
mise of  a  great  career,  "went  to  the  dogs"  and  died  in  the  hosipital. 
Hence. the  nurse  in  the  dream.  Reference  to  this  man  brings  out 
the  homosexual  significance  of  the  dream.  The  victor  is  death 
who  conquers  even  the  strongest.  He  must  obey  him;  first  comes 
a  long  sickness  and  then  death.  The  commission  refers  to  the 
arbitration  committee  that  exempted  him  from  military  service  be- 
cause of  his  pulm<Hiary  tuberculosis.  He  would  prefer  to  be  well 
and  look  forward  to  many  years  of  life.  He  will  die  soon.  The 
bicycle  content  is  the  contest  between  himself  and  his  wife  as  to 
who  will  live  longer.  The  victor  leadsi  his  sacrificial  offering  un- 
willingly to  the  first  story  above  the  earth,  i.  e.  to  heaven.  Before 
death  there  is  disease;  he  fears  being  infected  in  the  brothel.  If 
anything  happens  to  him  his  wife  will  have  to  nurse  ham  back  to 
health;  she  is  a  splendid  singer  (Nightingale!).  The  homosexual 
significance  of  the  dream  refers  to  being  misled  by  a  tall,  power- 
ful man.  The  commission  in  the  cellar  represents  immissio  phalli 
in  anum.   The  amiable  old  lady  is  the  anus  (aneris,  an  old  woman) 
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in  two  senses  of  the  word.  (The  dreamer  is  a  philologist!)  Tlien 
there  are  references  to  memories  of  mutual  onanism  in  early  child- 
hood. ^  When  he  was  five  years  old  he  and  several  other  boys  sat 
on  a  certain  wooden  staircase  (first  story!)  and  masturbated  in 
competition.  The  phallus  is  frequently  symbolised  by  a  wheel.  He 
did  not  want  to  masturbate,  but  a  friend  took  him  along  and  pre- 
vailed on  him.  He  attributes  his  illness  to  excessive  onanism.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  nine  and  thirty  he  masturbated  very  of  ten^  some 
nights  several  times.  That  is  why  he  fears  an  early  death.  How 
much  longer  will  he  hear  the  nightingale?  The  race  is  the  race 
for  life.  His  depression  ia  the  fear  of  death.  (Such  are  the  conse- 
quences of  the  fake  and  terrifying  teachings  about  masturbation 
that  are  instilled  into  the  minds  of  our  youths !  The  fear  of  evil 
consequences  from  masturbation  is  responsible  for  many  neuroses, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  normal  masturbation  in  moder- 
aticHi  is  not  only  harmless,  but  actually  beneficial.)  In  this  dream, 
as  in  many  others,  we  see  in  the  association  of  the  symbols  for 
masturbation  with  the  symbols  for  death  an  image  of  the  conflict 
between  the  desire  for  masturbation  and  fear  of  the  consequences. 

l^To  be  contintied.] 
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WOMAN'S  ALLEGED  PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL 

INFERIORITY. 

By  De.   FlLANZ  SCHACHT. 

AMONG  tourists  and  others  one  often  hears  the  remark, 
that  this  or  that  people  represents  an  honest  race  of  men, 
and  one  may  read  in  guide-books  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  or  that  town  are  a  merry  set.  I  meditated  much 
about  it,  and  then  asked  upon  what  such  assertions  were  based, 
but  I  could  find  no  explanation  whatever. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether  a  certain  individual  is  merry, 
or  honest ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  determine  these 
quaUties  in  a  wholje  people,  in  comparison  with  another.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  the  aid  of  scientific  investigations,  that  is  to  say, 
by  statistics,  provided  that  for  this  purpose  the  fundamental  facts 
can  be  found.  The  assertions  cited  prove  to  be  utterly  superficial 
and  senseless  table  d^hote  phrases,  made  by  people — mostly  ladies 
— ^who  believe  science  possible  without  thinking,  that  it  is  their 
business  to  lead  the  conversation  at  table,  or  to  participate  in  it. 
One  can  only  answer  with  silence  when  listening  to  these  conver- 
sations, which,  without  any  scientific  foundation,  quite  often  deal 
with  philosophical  topics  and  problems.  There  are  even  people 
who  like  to  propose  problems  that  in  themselves  are  insoluble.  In 
the  midst  of  these  proceedings,  one  may  be  glad  if  only  able  to 
leave  the  table. 

This  pitiable  characteristic  would  be  merely  tedious  and  in- 
significant if  it  was  not  carried  into  all  conditions  of  life,  even  into 
scientific  circles  where  the  general  basis  of  scientific  ignorance  is 
not  present.  This  absurdity  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  every 
one  without  scientific  training  has  at  least  learned  to  be  able  to 
judge  where  his  subjective  feeling  or  his  personal  taste  commences. 
But  even  if  this  should  be  the  case,  there  remains  the  force  of 
external  circumstances  by  which  the  majority  of  scientific  men  are 
pushed  away  from  a  scientific  basis. 

It  is  evident  that  this  general  evil  cannot  be  remedied  by  a 
reform  of  examinations,  because  the  examiners  themselves  are  not 
free  from  it.  Yet  those  who  strive  for  better  conditions  in  sci- 
entific and  intellectual  matters  should  always  regard  it  as  their 
immediate  and  highest  aim  to  make  impossible  all  scientific  non- 
sense.   And  there  is  no  other  way  out    than  by  making  these 

lU 
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representatives  impossible,  ridiculous,  or  thrusting  them  aside. 

Although  the  popularization  of  all  sciences  is  chiefly  to  be 
blamed  for  this  regrettable  change,  nevertheless  it  signifies  a  mighty 
step  forward.  A  pedantic  jurisprudence  which  makes  itself  felt 
in  all  affairs  of  life,  is  building  up  what  protestant  theology  is 
tearing  down;  self-help  is  no  longer  allowed;  whenever  an  un- 
palatable truth  is  uttered — even  with  the  best  intentions — crim- 
ined  proceedings  are  instituted,  and  the  atmosphere  is  contaminated 
for  every  person  who  recognizes  and  loves  truth.  Jurisprudence 
avidly  appropriates  everything  of  positivism  that  theology  is 
going  to  discard.  The  power  of  the  administration  of  justice  is 
becoming  stronger  than  it  ever  was  in  church  during  the  time 
of  darkest  inquisition.  All  this  leads  to  disastrous  results  for  the 
personal  rights  of  the  individual. 

All  who  endeavor  to  better  the  intellectual  status  of  mankind 
could  find  a  magnificent  task  and  a  fruitful  field  of  activity  in 
changing  these  general  conceptions,  but  they  have  to  proceed 
from  a  broad  foundation.  Above  all,  this  would  be  the  task  of 
theology;  but,  by  its  philological  and  dogmatic  onesidedness  and 
exclusiveness,  theology  is  utterly  incompetent  to  transfer  its  ethics 
to  this  field  of  activity. 

It  is  precisely  from  the  "table  talk"  that  the  alleged  inferior- 
ity of  woman  has  found  its  way  into  gynology,  which  has  long 
borne  the  character  of  an  empirical  science.  The  inferiority  is 
preached  again  and  again,  intelligibly  and  unintelligibly,  in  natural 
and  artificied  forms,  by  men  as  well  as  by  women  who  are  active 
in  the  feminist  movement.  All  those  reiterating  the  same  idea 
are  alike  in  one  point,  in  their  emptiness  of  thought  and  absolute 
lack  of  reason.  The  arguments  advanced  are  similar  to  those 
cited  against  coeducation,  namely,  a  coed  had  drowned  herself. 
As  if  this  could  not  be  done  by  any  girl!  This  argument  is  not 
only  interesting  on  accoimt  of  its  utter  ineptitude,  but  more  so 
because  it  illustrates  the  attitude  of  philologists  and  other  scholars 
in  regard  to  logic  and  scientific  evidence.  In  a  meeting  a  younger 
clergyman  brought  forth  an  equally  interesting  argument  by 
invoking  the  greatness  of  Schiller,  who  a  hundred  years  ago,  pre- 
dicted the  calamity  of  the  present  feminist  movement,  by  declaring 
in  his  "Song  of  the  Bell"  that  the  home  is  woman's  sphere! — It 
inay  be  admitted  that  woman  is  really  inferior,  if  she  always  wants 
it  so.  But  he  who  makes  this  assertion,  should  not  only  know,  but 
state  upon  what  facts  his  assertion  is  founded.    Purely  subjective 
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feelings  and  opinions  are  without  any  value  and  must  be  eliminated 
from  every  science.  Whoever  makes  such  an  assertion  ou^t  to 
consider  whether  the  cause  of  this  inferiority  may  not  be  found  in 
other  circumstances  than  in  sex,  and  whether  unfavorable  influences 
have  not  been  at  work  which  might  be  eliminated!  As  in  most 
things,  this  inferiority  might  have  an  historical  evolution,  a  genesis. 
As  none  of  these  points  are  ever  taken  into  consideration,  the 
value  of  the  assertion  seems  sufficiently  characterized. 


Approaching  my  subject  more  closely,  I  first  wish  to  direct 
my  attention  to  woman's  alleged  physical  inferiority.  Whatever 
in  this  regard  has  been  advanced  by  the  other  side  is  not  without 
point,  because  everybody  has  the  opportunity  to  prove  by  daily 
experiments  that  in  many  temporary  feats  of  strength  the  woman 
of  our  time  is  man's  inferior.  But  this  fact  has  been  generedized 
in  a  superficial  and  unscientific  manner.  We  possess  accurate  sta- 
tistics of  female  and  male  morbidity  and  mortality.  In  regard 
to  the  generality  of  this  question,  these  statistics  give  the  conclusive 
answer.  Morbidity  is  greater  among  wcMnen;  mortality,  among 
men.  And  even  tho  these  statistics  do  not  take  into  consideration 
the  additional  physical  accomplishments  of  pregnancy,  confine- 
ment and  lactaticm,  contributed  by  woman,  the  decision  is  never- 
theless in  her  favor  because  in  a  longer  life  she  accomplishes  per- 
haps the  same  as  man  does  during  a  shorter  existence.  If  we  do 
not  regard  a  longer  life  as  more  valuable,  we  look  at  things  from 
the  pessimistic  point  of  view ;  our  aim  becomes  universal  destruction 
and  negation,  and  all  further  discussion  is  superfluous. 

In  the  performance  of  many  of  her  daily  tasks  the  woman 
makes  good  by  endurance  wherever  she  does  not  equed  man's 
greater  expenditure  of  energy.  I  think  here  of  those  women  who, 
from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  the  time  when  their  pro- 
fessional work  begins,  are  busy  preparing  a  meal  for  the  whole 
family,  and  in  the  evening,  after  their  professional  work  is  done, 
continue  their  housework  until  a  late  hour ;  while  on  Sunday  they 
do  the  sewing  and  washing  for  the  whole  family.  Meanwhile,  the 
man  takes  his  rest.  He  works  daily  ten  hours,  but  the  woman 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours. 

That  the  larger  size  of  man's  body  does  not  warrant  the 
general  condusicm  as  to  his  greater  strength,  is  an  unknown  thing 
to  those  who  lock  on  woman  as  belonging  to  the  proverbial  weaker 
sex.     In    temporary    feats    of    strength   medium-sized    men    are 
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superior.  In  certain  cases  a  hi^er  stature  may  be  an  accidental 
advantage.  But  we  have  seen  how  in  single  encounters  the  Russian 
giants  were  trounced  by  the  Japanese  midgets. 

However,  there  are  enou^  women  who  equal  men  in  tem- 
porary feats  of  strength.  I  knew  a  woman  who  carried  a  hundred 
kilogrsms  of  rye  under  each  arm,  that  is  to  say,  two  hundred 
kilograms  at  the  same  time.  Though  this  may  be  an  exceptional 
case,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  equally  exceptional  among  men. 
It  is  necessary  to  call  attenticm  to  such  female  exceptions  because 
the  opposing  side  passes  them  by  in  silence.  The  amount  of  phys- 
ical work  which  is  done  by  a  weak  woman  after  she  has  danced 
the  whole  night  before,  has  been  ascertained  by  scientific  investiga- 
tions. In  the  art  of  so-called  aerial  acrobatics,  in  the  drama,  the 
opera  and  the  ballet,  women  accomplish  temporary  feats  of 
strength  which  though  not  exceptional  are  not  inferior  to  those  of 
men. 

It  has  been  proven  that  female  teachers  became  invalid  sooner 
that  their  male  colleagues.  This  fact  is  used  to  prove  the  lesser 
strength  of  woman.  This  is  about  the  same  as  if  one  could  main- 
tain that  a  pedestrian  who  in  Switzerland  walks  only  SO  km.  in 
a  day  was  inferior  to  another  one  who  walks  60  km.  between  Ham- 
burg and  Berlin.  They  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  principle 
which  holds  good  for  every  experiment,  and  the  knowledge  of 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  science  and  statistics, 
namely,  that  comparative  investigations  are  without  any  value 
whatever  if  they  are  not  made  under  equal  circumstances.  There 
is  an  immediate  difference  from  the  start  when  the  female  teachers 
of  the  Prussian  public  schools  are  admitted  only  to  the  lower 
grades,  where  greater  physical  efforts  are  demanded.  And  a 
greater  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  female  teach- 
ers are  condemned  to  sexual  and  conjugal  abstinence, — a  regula- 
tion that  is  being  slowly  and  gradually  undermined.  TJie  manner 
of  living  among  unmarried  women  teachers  is  consequently  very 
much  poorer  than  among  the  married  teachers ! 

It  has  been  asserted  that  among  some  animals  the  male  is 
stronger  than  the  female.  A  closer  view  reveals  the  fact  that 
this  is  asserting  more  than  can  be  proved,  that  it  neglects  the  prin- 
ciple according  to  which  investigations  must  be  made  under  equal 
circumstances.  One  says  that  stallions  are  more  enduring  than 
steeds.  Counter-evidence  can  be  furnished  indirectly  and  without 
any  difficulty  by  pointing  out  that  stalli(ms  would  be  used  only 
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in  the  big  horse-races,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  are  at  stake. 
How  such  an  assertion  can  be  accepted  by  the  imthinking,  is  easily 
understood  by  any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  a  breed- 
ing stallion,  whom  faulty  treatment  and  close  confinement  has 
made  a  menace  to  the  life  of  the  other  horses  as  well  as  to  that 
of  his  attendants.  The  significance  of  equal  circumstances  can 
be  noticed  in  the  stallions  who  draw  the  beer-wagons  in  Munich; 
their  behavior  is  not  different  from  that  of- the  steeds.  Although  the 
assertion  as  to  greater  physical  strength  is  apparently  more 
plausible  in  regard  to  the  steer,  it  is  nothing  but  his  broad  neck 
which  prompted  this  idea.  In  this  case  nothing  is  proven  and  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  tell  to  what  such  conjectural  evidence  could  be 
attached.  By  saying  that  steers  kill  men  and  cows  do  not,  one 
proves  nothing  as  to  the  greater  strength  of  the  former,  because 
the  tenth  part  of  their  strength  would  be  sufficient  to  lull  a  man. 
It  proves  nothing  but  the  greater  ferocity  of  the  steer;  which, 
knoreover,  is  not  necessarily  a  sex  quality,  but  can  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  cow  in  being  milked  three  times  a  day,  etc., 
comes  in  contact  with  man  more  often  than  the  steer.  I  have 
attended  debates  where  the  opinion  was  approved  that  the  dan- 
gerousness  of  the  steer,  which  led  to  police  regulations,  is  nothing 
but  the  result  of  faulty  treatment  (noserings,  close  confmement). 
In  the  case  of  some  males  who  enjoy  the  freedom  of  polygyny 
(stags)  a  greater  strength  may  be  readily  admitted.  However 
here  also  it  is  not  necessarily  a  sex  quality.  The  greater  strength 
may  have  been  developed  because  since  puberty  the  male  animals 
have  fought  and  killed  one  another.  It  was  developed  by  practice 
and  became  an  accidental  sex  quality  because  the  practice  was 
performed  by  the  males  only,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  formerly 
only  men  practised  gymnastics,  and  even  to-day  girls  apply  them- 
selves to  such  exercises  less  than  boys. 

I  do  not  think  it  impossible  that  uncontrovertible  scientific 
investigations  could  be  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  man  of  our 
time  is  stronger  than  woman,  not  only  in  temporary  feats  of 
strength,  but  equally  in  endurance.  Even  if  the  results  should 
show  man  stronger  in  temporary  exertions  they  would  hardly  have 
any  other  than  a  scientific  value,  because  such  feats  of  strength 
are  of  importance  only  in  a  very  small  number  of  professions, 
which  are  being  gradually  diminished  by  advancing  technical  dev- 
elopment. Burdens  are  no  longer  carried  but  transmitted  by 
elevators  and  other  mechanical  contrivances. 
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In  the  past,  when  children  were  compdled  to  go  to  school  until 
they  were  sixteen  and  attendance  at  the  summer-school  was  not 
compulsory,  a  village  schoolmaster  in  Schleswig-Holstein  had  to 
be  a  strong  man  because  in  autunm  when  the  boys  returned  from 
the  freedom  of  the  vacation  days,  they  had  to  be  **lidced  unto 
shape^  before  being  again  amenable  to  school-discipline.  There 
were  classes  of  a  hundred  pupils  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 
What  would  it  matter  to-day  if  a  clergyman  could  carry  sacks, 
and  a  OHnpeting  lady  could  not?  The  glory  of  superior  manly 
strength  belongs  to  the  past ;  even  in  war  it  is  without  any  value 
because  to-day  a  personal  encounter  hardly  ever  occurs.  Superior 
physical  strength  is  of  importance  only  where  ferocity  and  bru- 
tality prevail.  But  thanks  to  an  advancing  general  civilization 
such  cases  are  restricted  to  self-defence.  And  even  here  as  well 
as  where  energetic  and  strenuous  efforts  are  demanded  from  the 
worker,  great  bodily  strength  can  be  superseded  by  celerity  and 
dexterity.  During  my  agricultural  apprenticeship,  I  was  1,76  m. 
high  and  weighed  116  pounds,  that  is  to  say,  86  pounds  under- 
weight ;  but  excepting  the  carrying  of  sacks,  in  most  of  the  other 
tasks  I  excelled  considerably  all  the  laborers  and  farm-hands. 

We  have  seen  that  the  attempt  has  never  been  made  to  prove 
that  woman  is  a  physical  inferior  being.  Moreover,  if  she  should 
be  inferior,  that  it  would  be  of  any  practical  importance  except 
in  single  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  f  oimd  points  enough 
from  which  investigations  may  proceed,  and  which  at  best  may  lead 
to  relatively  insignificant  results  in  regard  to  the  correctness  of 
the  assertion  in  question,  we  must  ask  in  all  seriousness.  What 
does  it  mean  that  those  who  want  to  advance  the  emancipation 
of  woman  never  cease  in  calling  attention  to  her  inferiority? — As 
if  this  was  so  obvious  that  a  blind  woman  could  feel  it  with  her 
stick!  In  these  proceedings  not  the  least  amount  of  thinking  is 
done,  otherwise  one  could  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  per- 
formances of  actresses  demand  undoubtedly  a  greater  expenditure 
of  energy  than  the  profession  of  school  teachers.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  fact  wiU  be  doubted  by  any  one  of  those  who  are  con- 
vinced of  woman's  inferiority.  There  would  certainly  be  more 
reason  for  banishing  woman  from  the  stage  than  from  the  school. 
But  I  have  never  met  any  one  who  went  as  far  as  that.  Hence 
it  appears  that  judicious  persons  are  influenced  by  circumstances 
which  prejudice  and  prevent  them  from  looking  at  things  object- 
ively. 
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Another  very  popular  belief  now  deserves  attention — ^the  mental 
inferiority  of  woman.  As  the  results  of  our  investigations  of  the 
alleged  physical  inferiority  of  woman  have  turned  out  in  favor  of 
equalization,  I  believe  that  this  will  be  still  more  so  when  we  examine 
her  mental  inferiority,  at  least,  in  so  far  as  here  the  prejudices 
are  not  as  widely  distributed  and  deeply  ingrained,  because  here  the 
matter  is  not  as  superficially  obvious,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  something  new,  interest  in  which  was  not  aroused  until  woman 
applied  herself  to  science,  and,  by  her  success  non-plussed  and 
repelled  many  of  her  antagonists. 

After  the  discovery  of  Kant's  skull,  woman's  smaller  cerebral 
capacity  could  no  longer  be  used  as  proof  of  her  mental  inferiority. 
It  is  strange  that  attention  was  not  earlier  given  to  the  fact  that 
even  if  we  search  the  whole  animal  kingdom  for  comparisons,  we 
shall  be  unable  to  find  data  from  which  we  could  draw  conclusions 
as  to  intelligence.  There  are  animals  with  ccmsiderably  larger 
brains  who  nevertheless  are  far  fom  approaching  human  intelli- 
gence. Compare  the  encephalon  of  the  ant,  or  the  bee,  with  that 
of  the  largest  mammalia !  The  decision  in  regard  to  higher  intel- 
ligence will  certainly  favor  the  insects.  If  one  should  try  to 
measure  the  intelligence  of  the  horse,  or  the  elephant,  by  the  size 
of  his  brain,  one  must  become  a  polytheist  and  raise  those  animals 
to  the  rank  of  gods.  I  am  acquainted  with  learned  men  who  with 
their  Bismarckian  skulls  are  able  to  develop  a  more  than  modest 
mental  efficiency. 

After  the  physical  arguments  for  the  explanation  of  woman's 
mental  inferiority  have  been  weighed  and  found  wanting,  one  has 
to  look  around  for  other  proofs.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty,  I  believe 
that  one  is  easily  able  to  find  them.  One  says  that  those  women 
who  in  science  are  not  behind  men,  are  so  not  by  virtue  of  an 
equal  intelligence  but  from  closer  application.  The  fact  may  be 
overlooked  that  such  a  subterfuge  resembles  a  sophism  as  one 
sparrow  resembles  another.  It  contains  a  considerable  restriction 
of  what  formerly  was  asserted,  because  application  is  an  Exceed- 
ingly valuable  mental  function,  and  not  a  physical  one.  If  in 
both  cases  the  result  be  the  same,  namely,  that  men  owe  their  suc- 
cess to  greater  intelligence,  and  women  to  closer  application,  we 
may  reasonably  speak  of  a  difference  of  qualities,  but  not  of  a 
superiority  on  one  side  and  inferiority  on  the  other. 

This  difference  of  qualities  also  exists  among  men.  One  man 
succeeds  by  intelligence,  the  other  by  application.     As  a  result 
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of  the  argumentation  of  dogmatists  who  try  to  buttress  their 
position  by  resorting  to  a  Difference  of  Qualities,  we  may  duly 
expect  that  they  will  attempt  to  exclude  all  industrious  men  from 
scientific  pursuits.  If  they  do  not,  we  must  assume  that  their 
animosity  against  women  springs  from  the  hope  of  succeeding 
better  by  attacking  a  party  which  in  their  opinion  is  weak  and 
less  valuable.  A  s^isible  man  has  never  yet  given  the  preference 
to  the  more  intelligent  in  disregard  of  a  more  industrious  person, 
for  there  are  conditions  enough  where  close  application  is  more 
valuable  than  higher  intelligence.  It  is  a  universally  observed  fact 
that  industry  goes  with  greater  reliability.  As  a  rule,  the  more 
intelligent  individuals  are  the  less  conscientious  ones.  Whenever 
Nature  accomplishes  her  design  by  means  of  an  emineit  quality 
she  economizes  with  other  qualities  by  combining  several  of  them 
while  each  one  remains  average. 

In  combating  the  emancipation  of  woman,  it  has  been  said 
that  there  never  was  a  female  genius,  nor  women  who  ever  pro- 
duced anything  great  in  science;  average  achievements  are  admit- 
ted. This  assertion  is  apparently  true,  but  only  apparently  so, 
this  being  the  case  whenever  we  come  in  contact  with  this  question 
which  is  always  treated  superficially  or  with  prejudice,  and  a  dog- 
matic disregard  of  facts.  Of  all  the  arguments  advanced  against 
the  equality  of  the  sexes  the  most  spacious  one  springs  from  a 
really  puerile  naivete  and  proves  as  much  as  if  one  would  say  that 
a  cobbler  is  not  fit  for  the  pulpit.  Before  woman  can  become 
eminent  in  science  we  must  cease  preventing  her  from  acquiring 
the  necessary  external  requirements. 

In  order  to  accomplish  something  great  in  science  to-day,  one 
must  be  in  possessicm  of  a  complex  apparatus.  In  the  other 
branches  of  learning  there  would  never  arise  a  genius  if  a  woman 
without  a  social  standing  could  show  remarkable  results  in  scientific 
pursuits.  To-day,  such  is  hardly  if  ever  accomplished  by  non 
professional  men,  but  for  a  woman,  just  because  she  is  woman,  it 
would  be  exceedingly  more  difficult.  We  have  hesitatingly  made 
the  initial  steps  to  admit  woman  to  an  academic  career.  If  she 
should  be  given  the  right  of  way  in  this  direction,  she  certainly 
will  show  her  ability.  If  we  lock  a  person's  mouth  we  have  no 
right  to  say  that  he,  or  she,  cannot  sing ! 

In  our  universities  we  have  more  than  enough  unsalaried  male 
lecturers  who,  being  far  from  accomplishing  anything,  even  expose 
themselves  but,  nevertheless,  some  day  are  invested  with  a  profes- 
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sorship.  Every  one  of  these  lecturers  and  professors  extraordinary 
of  pure  and  applied  science  knows  and  bewails  the  fact  that  the 
lack  of  a  scientific  apparatus  renders  him  unproductive.  With 
what  reason  or  right  can  we  expect  women  to  get  along  without 
the  prerequisites  indispensable  to  men?  Moreover,  while  men  begin 
their  academic  career  by  experimenting  and  operating  with  the 
material  of  their  respective  science,  women  are  prevented  from 
carrying  on  this  necessary  work.  And  we  must  consider  the  fact 
that  more  females  than  males  pass  the  extraneous  abiturium  and 
that  a  great  many  women  acquire  two  diplomas  of  which  one  opens 
to  its  possessor  the  gates  to  the  university. 

The  same  denial  of  woman's  ability  for  scientific  pursuits  is 
urged  against  her  in  music  creation.  I  admit,  it  is  strange  that 
here  woman  has  not  yet  achieved  any  success,  although  for  a  hun- 
dred years  one-half  of  her  education  was  musical.  Still  this  proves 
nothing  at  all,  because  her  musical  education  was  carried  out  with 
the  same  superficiality  as  the  other  half  of  her  education,  namely, 
in  philology.  In  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  music,  the  aims  were 
of  a  purely  practical  nature.  To  the  science  of  music  was  given 
as  little  attention  as  to  a  philosophical  understanding  of  philology. 
Besides  that,  her  musical  lessons  were  confined  to  one  instrument, 
the  piano ;  she  never  was  taught  that  music  is  based  on  acoustics, 
nor  did  a  woman  who  painted  ever  hear  that  her  studies  had  to 
begin  with  optics.  The  greatest  musicians,  painters,  and  dram- 
atists were  men  of  a  many-sided  education.  From  the  study  of 
their  chosen  profession  they  acquired  only  the  technique,  while 
the  fundamental  and  animating  principle  of  their  art  had  to  be 
sought  in  other  fields  of  knowledge  and  activity.  Was  this  ever 
considered  or  even  recognized  in  the  education  of  woman?  Only 
ten  years  ago  I  was  told  by  a  scholar:  "We  never  shall  see 
a  woman  architect.'*  To-day  America  can  boast  of  a  considerable 
number  of  these  architects.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  said:  "Girls 
are  not  adapted  for  the  study  of  mathematics."  Not  long  ago  I 
heard  that  they  are  better  qualified  for  it  than  boys.  These 
instances  show  what  fantastic  tricks  are  played  by  those  who  want 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  feminist  movement. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  main  point  of  my  discussion.  It 
does  not  matter  much  whether  woman  is  inferior  in  one  or  the  other 
direction.  But  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  wherever  she  wants 
to  compete  with  men  she  is  able  to  do  so  and  wherever  she  may 
fail,  there  are  more  than  enough  men  who  equally  do  not  make 
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good.  Where  men  are  concerned  things  regulate  themselves  spon- 
taneously, and  accordingly  regulations  ought  not  to  be  imposed 
where  women  are  engaged,  because  this  means  nothing  but  in- 
justice. As  a  logical  result  of  the  demand  that,  because  of  this 
or  that  deficiency  women  should  be  barred  from  so-called  male 
occupations,  all  men  who  did  not  excel  the  most  efficient  woman 
should  be  excluded  from  any  profession  whatever ! 

If  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  woman  is  somehow  inferior 
without  having  any  proof  of  it,  I  am  obliged  to  answer  the  question 
whether  this  inferiority  is  really  a  secondary  sex,  which  is  always 
asserted  offhand,  or  whether  the  cause  of  it  has  to  be  sought  in 
something  else.  The  case  here  is  exactly  the  same  as  when  we 
ask  whether  there  really  exists  such  an  inferiority.  We  can  neither 
assert  nor  prove  anything.  In  regarding  woman's  alleged  inferior- 
ity as  an  unalterable  sex  quality,  the  fact  is  wholly  ignored  that 
for  thousands  of  years  her  whole  education  and  maintenance,  and 
partly  her  diet,  was  enormously  different  from  that  of  man  (mod- 
eration in  eating  and  drinking).  I  mentioned  these  circumstances 
in  discussing  mental  training.  As  the  girl  was  condemned  to 
sexual  abstinence,  the  same  was  done  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the 
matter  of  eating,  drinking  and  physical  exercise.  If  the  running 
of  a  little  girl  was  regarded  as  "indecent,"  how  can  we  speak  of  a 
sex  quality  when  in  their  physical  development  the  girls  lagged 
behind  the  boys?  Such  reasoning  is  profoundly  unscientific  and 
stupid.  The  girls  were  not  only  prevented  from  developing  their 
physical  powers  through  exercise,  but  were  allowed  to  waste  their 
vitality  by  immoderate  dancing.  I  may  be  spared  the  trouble  of 
expatiating  upon  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

The  temporary  result  of  a  closer  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
an  eventual  inferiority  of  woman,  points  necessarily  to  a  very 
strong  probability  that  this  supposed  inferiority  was  acquired  in 
the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  an  artificial  civilization.  We  are 
unable  to  tell  how  far  the  practices  of  thousands  of  years  were 
influenced  by  hereditary  factors  in  the  female  progeny,  and  which, 
for  obvious  reasons,  must  also  have  been  effective  in  the  male. 

We  know  less  of  hereditary  transmission  in  the  same  sex 
than  about  the  laws  of  heredity  in  general.  Its  existence  cannot 
be  doubted :  transmission  of  the  pure  sex  itself,  hemophilia.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  need  recourse  to  a  physiological  heredity.  The 
mother  continues  imparting  to  the  girls  all  those  fashions  and 
absurdities  in  which  she  herself  was  brought  up,  while  the  boys, 
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whose  educaticm  as  a  rule  is  left  to  the  father  and  the  world,  grow 
up  under  more  rational  influences.  All  these  factors  are  bound  to 
produce  a  very  obvious  difference  through  a  sort  of  ^social 
heredity.*' 

A  basis  for  the  decision  whether  there  exists  a  sex  inferiority, 
which  however,  might  also  tium  out  in  disfavor  of  man,  can  only 
be  secured  by  an  absolute  equalization  of  both  sexes,  including 
education,  and  carried  out  through  hundreds  of  years.  If  real  hered- 
itary inferiority  should  be  shown  in  the  main  line  also,  that  is  to 
say,  if  hereditary  transmission  takes  place  in  the  arithmetic  ratio 
of  both  parents,  we  may  anticipate  undreamed  of  advantages 
bestowed  upon  a  higher  race  of  human  beings. 


The  above  article  is  excerpted  from  Ploss  and  Battels'  book  "Das 
Wcib."  The  two  big  volumes  of  this  monumental  work  arc  an  inex- 
haustible treasury  of  interesting  facts,  traditions,  customs,  superstitions, 
etc.,  concerning  woman.  And  we  shall  now  and  then  r^roduce  interest- 
ing portions  from  this  work. 


Trmnslaled  for  The  AictKiCAif  Jouknai,  or  Ukoumy  and  Sixoixwy. 

UNUSUAL  WET-NURSES 

I 

Suckling  dons  bt  Animals 

THERE  are  many  records  of  babies  being  suckled  by  animals 
instead  of  by  the  mother.  Ancient  Mythology  already 
narrates  cases  where  animals  were  the  wet-nurses  of  human 
infants.  Telephus,  the  son  of  Heracles  and  Auge,  was  ex^ 
posed  after  his  birth  and  suckled  by  a  hind ;  Romulus  and  Romus 
were  the  sucklings  of  a  she-wolf;  in  Crete  the  goat  of  Amalthea 
nourished  with  her  udder  young  Jove ;  on  the  pictures  of  Bacchantic 
processions  we  see  children  quenching  their  thirst  at  the  udders  of 
goats.  Perhaps  they  are  representations  of  real  conditions  which 
took  place  amcmg  the  pastoral  population  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Italy.  During  the  middle  ages  we  hear  much  of  children  who  were 
exposed  in  the  thicket  of  the  forest  and  suckled  by  she-bears. 
Therefore  besidefs  their  crude  and  animal-like  manners  they  had  a 
thick  growth  of  hair  on  their  bodies  and  were  designated  as  Sylvan 
or  bear  men.  Accidentally  found  by  hunting  expeditions  of  the 
princes  they  were  gazed  at  in  astonishment  as  natural  curiosities 
and  described  in  scientific  works. 

But  even  during  the  last  century  such  cases  of  children  being 
suckled  by  animals  occurred,  of  course,  in  rare  cases  only.     For 
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instance,  Klein  narrates  that  the  children  of  the  fellahs  of  Pales- 
tine are  sometimes  brought  up  by  goats.  This  reminds  of  similar 
conditions  which  must  have  prevailed  in  Egypt  during  the  so-called 
old  Empire.  Witkowski  and  Rosellini  have  reproduced  a  picture 
on  which  we  see  a  little  boy  squatting  beneath  the  belly  of  a  cow 
while  a  calf  satisfies  its  hunger  at  the  other  nipple  of  the  udder. 

MacGregor  narrates  that  on  the  Canary  Islands  an  infant 
whose  mother  died  during  her  confinement,  is  suckled  by  goats  or 
sheep;  the  baby  is  held  under  the  udder  until  it  has  its  fill. 

Mr.  H.  Weiszstein,  governmental  architect,  transmits  to  M. 
Bartels  the  following  communication : 

*^Even  to-day  children  are  suckled  by  animals,  namely  in  the 
great  Hopital  des  enfants  assit^s  of  Paris.  If  children  are  sus- 
pected of  being  infected  with  a  contagious  disease  they  are  not  fed 
by  wet-nurses  but  laid  at  the  udders  of  she-asses.  A  pavilion  has 
been  established  in  the  garden  of  the  great  institute ;  each  side  of 
the  hall  where  the  children  are  is  flanked  by  stables  where  in  each 
four  she-asses  are  kept  for  that  purpose  only." 

II 

SUCKUNG  BY  THJS  GrANDMOTHEK 

We  are  used  to  the  conception  that  a  milk  producing  breast 
must  be  preceded  by  a  childbirth  and  the  suckling  woman  must  be 
relatively  young,  and  therefore  we  are  highly  astonished  when  we 
hear  of  a  contrary  case.  And  yet  there  are  records  of  cases  where 
grandmothers  or  other  women  of  advanced  age  induced  their  breasts 
to  a  renewed  secretion  of  milk  which  was  sufficient  for  the  feeding 
of  the  suckling.  And  these  were  not  exceptional  cases  which  oc- 
curred perhaps  once  among  a  single  nation  but  this  curiosity  of 
nature  is  reported  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Of  the  Armenians 
of  the  district  of  Euban,  in  the  Caucasus,  we  hear,  that  there  it  is 
not  so  very  unusual  for  a  grandmother,  a  woman  say  60  years  old, 
in  order  to  get  some  rest  for  her  daughter,  offers  her  old  breasts  to 
the  new  bom  baby,  and  that  really  a  secretion  of  milk  takes  place. 

Lafiteau  who  lived  as  missionary  among  the  Iroquois  Indians, 
narrates  of  them  that  a  grandmother  who  is  past  the  years  of 
fecundity  knows  how  to  give  successfully  her  breast  to  an  infant 
who  has  k)8t  his  mother.  Of  the  Indians  of  South-America  we  hear 
of  similar  cases.    According  to  Quandt,  among  the  Arrawaques  in 
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British-Guyana,  the  grandmother  continues  the  lactation  of  the 
elder  baby  when  the  mother  has  bom  a  new  child.  Appun  saw 
children  standing  at  the  side  of  their  mother  and  grandmother  and 
suckling  now  at  the  breast  of  the  one  and  then  at  the  breast  of  the 
ether. 

Among  the  Betschuanas  in  South-Africa  Livingstone  observed 
several  cases  where  the  grandmother  submitted  to  the  suckling  of 
her  grand-child.  There  was  a  woman  who  had  not  suckled  a  child 
for  at  least  15  years  but  she  laid  the  grand-child  to  her  breast  and 
was  able  to  give  him  sufficient  milk.  If  a  grandmother  of  40  years 
or  less  is  left  in  the  house  with  the  baby  she  nurses  the  latter  at  her 
withered  breast  and  therefore  it  occurs  that  a  child  may  be  suckled 
by  his  mother  as  well  as  his  grandmother. 

Burton  writes  that  among  the  Egbas  in  Yoruba  in  the  region 
of  the  river  Niger,  old  women  suckle  little  children,  although  the 
breasts  of  older  females  look  usually  more  like  flabby  and  empty 
bags  of  skin. 

Emma  von  Rose,  who  visited  the  Arabs  of  Algeria,  relates  of 
a  female  slave  of  the  Kaid  of  Bisquara,  an  old  wrinkled  negress 
who  had  born  her  last  child  more  than  dO  years  ago.  At  that  time 
she  had  been  the  wet-nurse  of  the  Kaid  and  now,  after  30  years,  she 
suckled  the  children  of  the  Kaid.  She  had  never  ceased  suckling 
and  still  possessed  milk  in  abundance.  It  was  disgusting  to  see 
the  rosy  mouth  of  a  baby  sucking  the  withered  breast  of  that  old 
bag.  Emma  von  Rose  expressed  her  doubt  as  to  whether  the  milk 
of  such  an  old  woman  contained  sufficient  nourishment  for  the 
child,  but  the  wife  of  the  Kaid  meant:  "Milk  is  milk;  I  don't 
know  of  any  difference." 

Tuke  writes  that  in  New  Zealand  babies  are  sometimes  suckled 
by  women  who  never  had  born. 

Among  the  South-American  Indians  the  women  keep  their 
breasts  in  a  milk  secreting  condition  for  years  by  having  them 
suckled  by  all  sorts  of  animals. 

Old  Busch  tries  to  explain  that  late  renewal  of  milk  secretion 
by  psychic  influences  and  especially  by  the  love  for  the  suckling: 
"When  a  woman  is  employed  as  the  wet-nurse  of  a  child  which  is 
not  her  own,  at  the  beginning  the  amount  of  her  milk  decreases  and 
becomes  more  abundant  as  soon  as  she  feels  a  greater  love  for  that 
child.    This  secretion  like  the  sexual  instinct  depends  upon  a  psychic 
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affection^  namely  the  love  for  the  child  and  on  the  other  hand  maj 
also  increase  the  love  for  the  child." 

M.  Bartels  has  proposed  the  term  Lactatio  Serotina  for  that 
peculiar  suckling  by  old  women.  To  the  Anthropological  Society 
of  Berlin  he  presented  reports  from  Mr.  Kropf  who  lived  for  4S 
years  as  missionary  among  the  Xosa-Ejiffirs  of  Capeland.  Among 
the  Kaffirs  Lactatio  Serotina  is  ao  extraordinary  en  vogue  that 
Mr.  Kropf  got  acquainted  with  ^innumerable  cases."  The  re- 
spective women  were  from  60  to  80  years  old.  At  his  arrival  in 
Africa  in  1845  he  met  a  woman  who  had  grown-up  children  of  20 
years  and  over,  but  in  1887  the  same  woman  suckled  her  great- 
grandchild. This  is  a  case  of  lactation  by  the  great-grandmother. 
Those  old  women  were  able  to  submit  to  this  task  not  only  once,  but 
at  libitum,  that  is  to  say,  as  often  as  a  grandchild  or  great-grand- 
child was  bom.  Thus  an  interval  of  from  two  to  four  years  lay 
between  the  single  periods  of  lactation.  Those  old  womem  continue 
the  suckling  for  days  and  years  according  to  the  return  of  the 
mothers,  for  soon  after  the  confinement  the  latter  go  to  the  cities 
in  search  for  work  and  during  their  absence  the  grandmother  or 
great-grandmother  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  child. 

Unfortunately  we  were  not  able  to  learn  anything  about  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  that  liquid  which  is  secreted  by  the  old 
withered  breasts  of  the  Kaffir  women.  Kropf  maintains  that  they 
use  both  breasts ;  he  thinks  there  could  never  be  an  abundant  secre- 
tion of  milk  as  those  breasts  had  never  the  full  and  swelled  appear- 
ance of  the  breasts  of  younger  suckling  women.  However,  to  those 
children  that  suck  at  the  breasts  of  their  grandmothers,  cow  milk 
is  given  besides. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  in  Java  also  it  is  custom- 
ary for  old  women  to  suckle  little  children.  The  young  mother  goes 
out  in  search  of  work  and  three  times  during  the  day  the  suckling 
is  laid  on  to  the  breasts.  In  the  meantime  he  remains  in  the  care 
of  the  grandmother  or  an  old  female  neighbour.  ^^To  be  disturbed 
as  little  as  possible  by  the  child  in  the  performance  of  her  house- 
hold work  the  old  woman  ties  the  child  which  is  wrapped  in  a  piece 
of  cloth,  to  the  naked  upper  part  of  her  body.  Seeking  for  food  or 
from  sheer  tedium  the  baby  sucks  his  caretaker's  withered  breasts ; 
from  the  continual  irritation  the  breasts  begin  to  secrete  a  milky 
fluid.  This  poorly  developed  fluid  is  yellowish  and  cannot  be  comj 
pared  to  mothers'  milk."  Here  also  the  baby  receivea  other  food 
besides.    The  natives  of  Java  have  a  special  name  for  this  kind  of 
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alimentation.  Th^j  call  the  suckling  at  the  breast  of  the  mother: 
Kassi-tetek,  and  the  suckling  at  the  withered  breasts  of  old  women : 
Mpaig.  This  custom  is  so  common  among  them  that  European 
physicians  prohibit  the  practice  of  the  Mpeng  when  old  women  are 
hired  as  nurses  for  children  of  white  mothers,  because  the  physicians 
hold  that  the  Mpeng  is  harmful  for  the  children. 

From  Dr.  Glogner  of  Samarang,  Java,  M.  Bartels  received 
further  information  about  five  interesting  cases.  Four  of  those 
five  women  were  grandmothers  already,  from  87-50  years  old  at 
which  age  the  women  of  that  country  are  past  the  period  of  fecun- 
dation. The  three  younger  females  had  still  their  menstruations; 
one  45  years  old  was  still  in  the  climacteric  years,  another  of  50 
years,  past  that  period. 

Those  women  who  had  not  yet  reached  the  climacterium,  se- 
creted milk  abundantly  while  the  two  older  women  not  in  sufficient 
quantity ;  the  children  had  to  be  fed  by  rice  pap  besides. 

From  Europe  we  know  only  of  one  case  of  this  kind : 

Under  the  heading :  "Miracle  of  Nature.  The  Suckling  Grand- 
mother"— "The  Berlin  Hebdomadal  Record  for  the  Educated  Citi- 
zen and  Thinking  Farmer"  of  IBIS,  narrates  the  following  story: 

"Margarethe  Francisca  Laloitette,  the  wife  of  a  Parisian 
water  carrier  was  the  mother  of  two  children.  In  1780  she  bore 
a  third  child,  a  son.  She  had  suckled  all  the  three  children.  In 
1764,  twenty  four  years  after  the  last  confinement  the  son  married. 
In  February,  1766,  his  wife  was  expected  to  be  delivered  by  a 
child.  On  account  of  the  weak  condition  of  her  daughter-in-law, 
the  grandmother  decided  to  suckle  herself  the  presumptive  grand- 
child, if  the  necessity  should  arise,  for  she  was  disinclined  to  hire 
a  wet-nurse.  The  strange  notion  struck  her  that  she  could  revive 
her  breasts  which  had  not  given  milk  for  25  years.  For  days  she 
stood  before  the  fire  and  under  terrible  pains  exposed  her  breasts 
to  the  heat.  After  four  days  the  hope  of  this  old  heroine  of 
mother  love  was  realized.  During  the  last  months  of  the  pregnancy 
of  her  daughter-in-law,  she  laid  to  her  breasts  alternately  pups  and 
children  of  her  neighbours  in  order  to  be  better  prepared.  The 
child  was  bom  and  the  grandmother  was  fully  equal  to  her  tasks 
as  wet-nurse.  Both  felt  fine,  the  child  teethed  at  the  right  time  and 
without  difficulties  and  was  lively  and  in  the  best  of  Health.** 

Above  is  an  interesting  analogy  of  the  facts  reported  to  us 
from  Africa,  Asia  and  America. 
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Charles  Darwin  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
breasts  of  males  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  rudimentary  but  as  un- 
devdoped  and  functionally  not  active  organs.  As  we  have  seen  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  that  also  without  a  preceding  childbed  the 
breasts  may  secrete  milk  we  shall  not  find  it  incredible  to  hear  that  in 
the  breasts  of  man  milk  secretions  were  observed.  A  swelling  of  the 
smaU  breasts  and  the  formation  of  a  lacteal  fluid  is  not  more  in- 
frequent in  newly  bom  boys  than  girls.  Also  during  puberty  one 
may  observe  not  infrequently  how  the  breasts  of  the  youth  grow 
and  swell.  A  case  where  a  real  breast  is  developed  is  called  ^Gyne 
Komasty.'^  We  have  quite  a  number  of  observations  of  such  cases 
and  also  microsc(^ic  investigations,  and  the  origin  of  this  kind  of 
an  increase  of  the  breast  as  a  result  of  an  increase  of  the  Milch- 
drus^igewebes  is  beyond  any  doubt.  Also  the  secretion  of  real 
milk  by  such  a  male  breast  has  been  ascertained  by  chemical  experi- 
ments though  in  most  cases  that  secretion  was  only  a  lacteal  fluid. 
There  is  no  reason  for  denying  a  priori  the  possibility  of  a  lactation 
by  the  father.  Such  cases  are  reported  by  Nicolaus,  Gremma,  Vesa- 
lius,  Dcmatus  and  others.  Schenck  knew  a  man  who  secreted  milk 
from  his  youth  till  his  50th  year.  The  same  is  narrated  by  Walaeus 
who  knew  a  Fleming,  40  years  old,  who  had  immense  breasts.  Aben- 
sina  saw  a  man  from  whose  breasts  so  much  milk  was  drawn  that  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  make  cheese  of  it.  Cardanus  saw  a 
man,  40  years  old,  whose  breasts  secreted  so  much  milk  that  it 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  feed  a  child. 

At  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  Alexander  Benedictus,  an  anat- 
omist of  Verona,  tells  the  story  of  a  certain  Maripetrus,  a  Syrian 
and  member  of  the  Holy  Order  of  the  Knights  who  after  the  death 
of  his  wife  suckled  successfully  his  little  son  to  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment of  the  whole  town. 

In  1887,  in  a  military  lazaretto  Schmetzer  had  under  his  ob- 
servation a  vigorous  soldier,  22  years  old.  His  breasts  were  not 
unusually  big,  but  had  commenced  to  swell  when  he  was  19  years 
old.  When  a  breast  was  taken  between  two  fingers  and  slightly 
pressed,  from  8  or  4  mouths  of  the  lacteal  ducts  milk  gushed  forth 
in  capillary  rays  and  at  a  distance  of  from  S  to  8  feet.  The  milk 
was  of  a  beautiful  blueish  white  color,  of  a  slow  flow,  and  of  a  very 
sweet  taste.  The  secretion  never  ceased  entirely ;  the  greatest  quan* 
tity  of  milk  that  man  produced  was  about  a  wine  glass  full. 
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Within  24  hours,  Schmetzer  observed  from  ^  to  1  and  even  S 
ounces  (ca.  50  g.  to-day.)  The  milk,  collected  in  a  glass  was  of 
the  most  beautiful  milky  whiteness  and  soon  formed  cream,  and 
after  a  few  hours,  butter.  Within  2  weeks,  from  10  to  11  ounces 
were  secreted. 

In  the  Talmud  (Sabbath  53)  we  read: 

^*A  man's  wife  died  and  left  behind  a  suckling.  The  man  was 
poor  and  had  no  money  to  pay  a  wet-nurse.  But  lo  and  behold,  a 
miracle  happened,  the  man's  breasts  were  opened  like  unto  the  two 
breasts  of  a  woman,  and  he  suckled  his  son." 

Also  the  ancient  legends  of  Iceland  and  China  narrate  of  vari- 
ous cases  where  fathers  were  the  wet-nurses  of  their  children. 

For  a  record  of  more  recent  times  we  are  obliged  to  Alexander 
von  Humboldt.  It  is  the  stoiy  of  a  peasant  of  New-Andalusian  vil- 
lage who  with  his  own  milk  nursed  his  son.  When  his  wife  fell  sick 
he  took  the  child  in  his  own  bed  and  pressed  him  to  his  breast  in 
order  to  quiet  him.  Lozano  was  then  80  years  old  and  never  felt 
before  that  there  was  any  milk  in  his  breast,  but  the  irritation  of 
the  nipple  which  the  child  sucked  affected  a  gathering  of  this  fluid. 
The  milk  was  dense  and  very  sweet.  The  father  was  astonished  on 
account  of  the  swelling  of  his  breast,  he  offered  it  to  the  child  and 
suckled  it  for  five  months,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  During  this 
time  the  child  received  no  other  food  besides  the  father's  milk  as 
is  attested  by  the  sworn  statements  of  eye-witnesses.  During  his 
travels  Humboldt  met  Lozano  who  was  accompanied  by  his  son, 
then  about  14  years.  Mr.  Bonpland  examined  the  breast  of  the 
father  carefully  and  found  it  wrinkled  like  the  breasts  of  women 
who  have  suckled.  He  found  that  chiefly  the  left  breast  was  very 
much  extended.  Lozano  explained  this  by  the  circumstance  that 
both  breasts  never  furnished  milk  of  the  same  quantity. 

Wenzel  Gruber  narrates  the  following  case : 

A  Chippewa  Indian  who  wanted  to  go  hunting  beavers,  separ- 
ated from  his  tribe.  His  wife  was  his  only  companion.  She  was 
pregnant  and  bore  a  son.  The  third  day  after  her  confinement  she 
died.  To  preserve  the  life  of  the  child,  the  father  fed  him  with 
hind  meat  broth;  to  assuage  his  cries,  he  laid  him  to  his  bosom. 
This  had  the  effect  that  his  breast  emitted  milk  with  which  he  was 
able  to  suckle  his  child.  The  latter  grew  up  and  married  a  woman 
of  his  own  tribe.     Wenzel  Gruber  saw  often  the  father  as  an  old 
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man.  His  left  breast  with  which  he  had  suckled,  was  still  extraord- 
inarily big. 

Of  greater  importance  is  a  report  from  the  well-known  Greek 
Anthropologist  Bemhard  Omstein  which  the  latter  submitted  to  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  Berlin. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Ornstein  lived  in  the  small  Greek  sea-town  Galax- 
idi,  in  the  house  of  the  shipbuilder  Elias  Kanada,  a  man  of  Her- 
culean build.  The  latter's  wife  was  weak  and  tuberculous.  As  often 
as  her  supply  of  milk  was  exhausted,  her  two  years  old  boy  began 
to  cry  frightfully.  With  motherly  tenderness  the  father  offered  one 
of  his  enormously  developed  breasts  till  the  little  boy  had  his  fill. 
Mr.  Omstein  saw  often  how  that  man  wiped  his  breast  which  was 
wet  with  milk. 

So  then  this  interesting  anthropological  fact  is  also  verified 
by  scientific  observations. 

For  Tnc   Amskican  Jouknal  or  Ueolocy  and  Sexology. 

ONE  MAN'S  SEX  HISTORY. 
By  H.  H.  H. 

I  was  bom  in  Grermany,  emigrated  to  this  country  when  five 
years  of  age,  but  am  an  American  to  the  core.  My  parents  were  truly 
honest,  hard-working,  religious  and  morally  straight-laced.  They 
taught  me  that  it  was  a  great  and  grievous  sin  to  look  with  de- 
sire upon  the  female  sex,  etc. — you  know  the  rest.  At  eight  years 
of  age  I  was  helping  a  neighbor-boy  to  pasture  his  cows,  and  he 
taught  me  the  art  of  masturbation.  This  lasted  almost  three 
months.  Then  I  was  caught,  and  my  religious  parent  gave  me  a 
trashing  that  I  shall  never  forget — it  laid  me  up  in  bed  for  a  week. 
My  father  and  mother  put  such  a  fear  of  the  Lord  into  my  soul, 
what  with  their  pictures  of  insanity,  imbecility,  an  everlasting 
curse,  etc,  that  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  had  a  mental  and 
physical  aversion  to  the  art  of  Onan. 

The  terrific  discipline  of  my  early  training  has  influenced  me 
even  to  this  day — which  speaks  well  [  ?]  for  early  training. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  widow 
who  was  deeply  in  love  with  me.  She  gave  me  every  opportunity 
for  pre-nuptial  relations ;  but  being  deeply  religious,  I  feared  the 
everlasting  punishments  of  the  Great  Judge.  AU  the  time  I  was 
suifering  the  torments  of  Hades,  a  craving  and  desire  to  give  vent 
to  my  pent-up  sex  hunger.  I  often  wondered  why  the  woman 
finally  became  cold  and  distant,  but  now  I  know. 
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When  the  war  with  Spain  was  declared  I  enlisted  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  serving  in  the  Philippines  and  in  the  North  Chinese  Boxer 
campaign.  While  at  Cavite,  P.  I.,  I  wiped  out  two  attacks  of 
Bubonic  plague,  having  volunteered  for  the  service.  Was  also 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  Naval  Branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

While  serving  as  sanitary  officer  at  Cavite,  for  a  period  of 
five  months,  it  was  my  duty  to  inspect  every  home  and  every  per- 
son for  the  suspicious  bubonic  plague  or  small-pox.  In  the  per- 
formance of  these  duties  I  was  approached  dozens  of  times  by 
fair  women  requesting  "Nino  Americano."  It  developed  into  a 
regular  craze.  Although  terribly  tempted  and  often  chided  by  my 
fellow  soldiers  for  my  chastity,  I  kept  a  "stiff  upper  lip"  and  suf- 
fered my  hardships  in  silence.  I  know  what  you  mean.  Dr.  Robin- 
son, when  you  speak  of  sex-hunger.  I  have  often  thought  it  more 
terrible  than  bread-hunger,  especially  when  it  is  constantly  sup- 
pressed. 

When  in  North  China  I  rescued  a  fair  maiden  from  rape  at 
the  hands  of  Russian  soldiers,  and  escorted  her  to  her  Mandarin 
home,  for  she  proved  to  be  of  "royal  vintage."  After  that  I  was 
a  constant  visitor  at  the  fair  one's  home.  She  had  two  sisters,  as 
fair  as  hersielf .  Often  they  would  play  with  me  in  their  innocence 
and  purity,  for  I  grew  to  be  one  of  the  family.  Then  that  terrible 
sex-desire  would  come  over  me,  and  I  would  hurriedly  excuse  my- 
self and  seek  refuge  back  in  the  barracks  among  the  men,  where 
I  was  free  from  temptation. 

Some  time  later,  the  Mandarin  father  of  the  innocents  insisted 
upon  adopting  me  as  his  son-in-law  and  settle  a  large  estate  upon 
me  if  I  came  back  to  claim  his  daughter.  This  frightened  me  so 
that  I  stayed  away;  and  a  few  days  later  we  received  marching 
orders  to  return  to  the  sea. 

On  our  return  trip  to  the  Philippines  on  the  cruiser  Brooklyn, 
all  of  us  were  given  five  days  leave  at  Nagasaki,  Japan.  Some  of 
the  boys  took  me  in  tow  and  I  suddenly  found  myself  in  one  of 
those  world-famous  Yoshiwaras.  The  boys  did  their  best;  but  I 
was  also  an  athlete  and  never  indulged  in  drink,  and  I  fought  my 
.way  out  of  what  I  then  called  **that  hell  hole."  But  I  won't  say 
that  during  the  struggle  the  libido  sexualis  was  by  any  means 
absent. 

I  was  later  on  taken  ill  with  tuberculosis  (now  arrested)  of 
the  right  long,  caused  by  severe  exposure  in  the  Chinese  campaign 
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and  the  inclement  climate  of  the  Philippines.  The  medical  board 
ordered  me  discharged  from  service. 

I  went  south  in  190S.  During  all  this  time  I  had  never  ex- 
perienced the  sexual  act.  The  hunger  was  there  with  renewed 
asergy,  but  the  fear  of  moral  infamy  was  stronger.  I  had  ex- 
perienced frequent  nocturnal  emissions.  The  physician  I  consulted 
declared  *^it  was  nothing,''  and  told  me  to  keep  my  mind  off  the 
subject  and  I  would  be  all  right.     I  told  him  that  my  mind  was 

a  d sig^t  stronger  on  the  subject  than  his,  as  I  had  proven 

by  my  acts  that  I  could  keep  free  of  sex  relations,  which  was  more 
than  he  could  say. 

Truly  the  subject  of  sex  did  not  bother  me  in  the  least,  ex- 
cept when  the  urge  would  come  upon  me,  and  do  what  I  might  I 
could  not  dispel  it  from  my  mind. 

Thai  one  night  I  discovered  that  by  going  to  sleep  on  mj 
back,  I  would  dream  of  a  woman, — ^whom  I  hope  I  wiU  never  meet 
in  my  life,  for  I  don't  know  what  I  would  do  if  I  ever  met  her. 
Ever  after  that  experience  the  sex  urge  would  have  no  more  in- 
fluence in  disturbing  my  thoughts,  for  it  did  seem  to  refresh  me 
after  each  experience;  and  Iwas  modest  in  that  it  did  not  occur 
more  than  once  in  two  weeks.  Can  you  tell  me  why  I  should  dream 
of  being  in  happy  association  with  the  same  woman?  This  went 
on  for  several  years,  when  a  reaction  set  in  and  I  consulted  the 
best  physician  in  town.  He  gave  me  a  thorough  examination, 
looked  at  me  like  an  idiot  when  I  said  I  had  never  had  sex  re- 
lations, etc.,  and  told  me,  "Well,  you  better  get  married."  A  little 
medicine,  and  no  treatments.  Why  are  doctors  so  dam  ignorant 
on  the  most  vital  physiology? 

A  year  or  so  passed,  and  I  found  the  woman  I  could  love  and 
respect.  I  do  love  her  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  will  prove  to  you 
what  I  say.  If  I  were  an  eunuch  or  impotent,  I  would  not  be 
writing  to  you,  for  I  would  be  perfectly  happy  and  content.  But 
my  wife  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  "frigid  female."  She  loves 
me  with  all  her  heart,  but  the  thought  of  sex  relations  is  so  re- 
pulsive to  her  and  the  fear  of  pregnancy  so  greati  that  it  makes 
me  feel  like  a  brute  to  impose  my  wish  or  desire  on  her.     Here  ia 

absolutely  a  case  of  sublimation.    She  is  a ,  has  an  excellent 

practice,  a  member  of  the society,  and  thoroughly  ethical. 

Well,  about  two  years  ago  things  became  pretty  bad  with  me. 
Extra-marital  relations?  No,  never!  This  time  I  went  to  Dr. 
,  one  of  your  subscribers  and  a  radical  in  the  profession. 
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When  he  asked  me  how  often  I  had  relations  with  mj  wife  and  I 
told  him  eight  times  in  eight  years,  he  heaved  a  sigh  and  let 
loose  a  choice  and  heavenly  vocabulary :  ^^had  he  not  known  me  he 
would  not  think  it  possible/'  etc.  He  started  in  with  sounds  and 
cold  water  irrigation,  in  short,  just  as  you  advise.  Dr.  Robinson, 
in  your  very  excellent  book  on  **Sexual  Impotence.**  Then  he  had 
a  rather  exciting  interview  with  the  good  wife,  and  now  it's  once 
every  two  or  three  weeks.  But,  alas,  there  is  no  reciprocity,  and 
I  feel  like  a  criminal  in  imposing  myself  upon  one  I  love. 

Sometimes  I  get  what  I  would  call  an  acute  congestion  of  the 
prostate  gland ;  it  starts  with  a  chill  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  goes 
down  my  spine,  lodges  in  my  prostate  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  oh,  what  exquisite  pain !  You  know  what  my  doctor  tells  me 
and  I  know  what  you  would  tell  me;  but  now,  with  old  ideas  of 
sexual  ethics  thoroughly  implanted  in  me,  together  with  a  new  fear 
of  venereal  disease,  such  a  thought  is  far  distant.  I  could  never  be- 
tray the  object  of  my  love. 

I  have  recently  read  your  latest  book,  ** Woman:  Her  Sex  and 
Love  Life,*'  as  well  as  Grete  Meisel-Hess'  **The  Sexual  Crisis,**  I 
never  enjoyed  two  books  so  thoroughly.  I  heartily  agree  with  you  in 
all  your  statements,  and  I  hope  that  the  world  may  cast  aside  this 
arrant  hypocrisy  and  teach  to  all  the  youth  the  true  meaning  of 
normal  sex  relations.  In  your  **Sexudl  Problems  of  Today**  you 
have  a  chapter  on  prostitution  which  is  indeed  excellent;  and, 
again,  your  book  on  **The  Limitation  of  Offspring**  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  person  of  adult  age.  How  much  brighter  and 
happier  this  world  would  be ! 

I  give  you  full  permission  to  publish  this  letter  in  the  Critic 
AND  Guide'*  or  in  The  Journal  of  Sexology  (I  subscribe  to 
both),  if  you  think  it  may  help  the  cause.  But  do  not  mention 
my  name  and  address,  or  the  name  of  the  doctor,  etc.,  or  the  origin 
of  my  letter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

XI.   XI.   XI. 

P.  S. — ^My  condition  at  present  is  greatly  improved,  but  still 
craving  for  normal  relations.  And  yet  I  claim  that  I  am  temper- 
ate in  my  desires,  for  I  have  always  hated  anything  sensual  or 
scJacious. 
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DR,  JOHNSON  ON  SEX  EQUALITY. 

I  repeated  to  him  an  argument  of  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  maintained,  that  her  husband's  having  been  guilty  of  number- 
less infidelities,  released  her  from  conjugal  obligations,  because 
they  were  reciprocal.  Johnson:  **This  is  miserable  stuff,  Sir.  To 
the  contract  of  marriage,  besides  the  man  and  wife,  there  is  a 
third  party — Society ;  and  if  it  be  considered  as  a  vow — Grod :  and, 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  dissolved  by  their  consent  alone.  Laws  are 
not  made  for  peurticular  cases,  but  for  men  in  general.  A  woman 
may  be  unhappy  with  her  husband;  but  she  cannot  be  freed  from 
him  without  approbation  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power.  A 
man  may  be  unhappy,  because  he  is  not  so  rich  as  another:  but  he 
is  not  to  seize  upon  another's  property  with  his  own  hand." 
BorweUi  ^^But,  Sir,  this  lady  does  not  want  that  the  contract 
should  be  dissolved;  she  only  argues  that  she  may  indulge  herself 
in  gallantries  with  equal  freedom  as  her  husband  does,  provided 
she  takes  care  not  to  introduce  a  spurious  issue  into  his  family. 
You  know,  Sir,  what  Macrobius  has  told  of  Julia."  Johnson: 
"This  lady  of  yours.  Sir,  I  think,  is  very  fit  for  a  brothel." — 
Boswell's  ''Life  of  Dr.  Johnson.**— Sent  in  by  H.  C.  Uthoff. 


EXTRAGENITAL  CHANCRES. 

The  subject  of  an  article  by  Dr.  H.  N.  Cole  (Jour.  A.  M.  A., 
Dec.  16,  1916),  is  syphilis  not  acquired  by  coitus.  Bulkley  col- 
lected 9,058  instances  of  authentic  extragenital  infection.  The 
same  author,  in  his  private  practice,  noted  113  cases.  The  largest 
number  of  them  were  on  the  lips.  Most  of  these  infections  were 
contracted  from  dishes,  towels,  drinking  cups,  kissing,  etc.  One 
of  them  was  very  much  out  of  the  ordinary:  a  young  woman, 
after  being  stung  by  a  bee,  allowed  her  male  friend  to  place  a 
piece  of  court  plaster  over  the  sting,  of  course,  after  moistening 
it  with  his  lips,  and  a  chancre  resulted.  Dr.  Schamberg  reported  the 
story  of  the  Champi<Mi  Eisser  of  Philadelphia,  who  infected  nine 
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young  women  by  osculation.     Some  peculiar  occurrences  also  have 
come  to  Dr.  Cole's  attention.     The  ages  of  the  patients  ranged 
from  ft  months  to  65  years.    There  were  SS  married  and  S8  single 
persons  in  the  series.     The  result  was  that  often  the  life  partner 
was  infected.     Dr.  Cole  observed  M  primary  lesions  on  the  lips; 
ten,  on  the  hand;  one,  on  the  neck;  one,  on  the  jaw;  one,  on  the 
abdomen;  one  was  a  double  infection  on  the  nipples.     Five  in- 
fections occurred  in  connection  with  the  teeth.     Bites  were  re- 
sponsible in  four  cases.  One  patient  was  infected  while  helping  dig 
a  ditch  during  cold  weather;  large  pails  of  coffee  were  passed 
among  the  men  in  order  to  keep  them  warm.     A  marked  popular 
syphilid  was  the  result.     As  the  patient  was  a  married  man,  his 
wife,  of  course,  was  also  infected.     Another  man  drank  whiskey 
from  a  bottle,  in  common  with  several  friends;  a  syphilitic  sore 
on  his  wife's  lip  was  the  result.  Another  woman  contracted  diancre 
of  the  lip  from   her  husband,  immediately  after  marriage.     A 
young  man  received  a  cut  on  the  neck  while  being  shaved;  from 
this  cut  was  formed  a  sore  which  refused  to  heal.     The  patient 
presented  a  generalized  syphilid   together  with  a  raised  lesion, 
dollar-size,  showing  a  diffuse,  brawny  induration  and  the  floor  of 
the  ulcer  covered  with  pus.     Another  man,  having  a  chancre  on 
the  lower  jaw,  also  blamed  the  barber  shop.    Dr.  Cole  describes  the 
following  unusual  case  of  chancre  of  the  abdomen:     A  babe  was 
bom  about   the  middle  of  November,   1915,  at  which  time  the 
mother  had  a  negative  Wassermann.    January  1st,  I9I69  the  babe 
had  an  ulcer  on  the  abdomen  and  sores  in  the  groin.     A  week 
later,  the  mother  showed   generalized   secondaries  on  which   the 
child's   condition  was   diagnosed  as  a  primary  infection   of  the 
abdomen.     Several  days  later,  a  generalized  eruption  appeared. 
The  mother  probably  had  been  infected  some  little  time  before 
the  child  was  bom,  and  the  babe,  in  passing  through  the  vaginal 
tract,   received  an   infection   from  the   mother's   primary  Ijesion. 
Among  the  chancres  of  the  hand  the  following  case  points  a  les- 
son:   From  the  use  of  a  common  towel  a  girl  aged  13,  had  re- 
ceived an  infection  of  the  thumb.     Dr.  Cole  reports  five  cases  of 
chancres  on  the  hands  of  physicians,  and  warns  the  practitioner  that 
he  cannot  use  too  much  care  in  the  examination  of  his  patients. 
The  same  mle  applies   to   dentists,  nurses   and   midwiv^.     Nb 
vaginal,  oral  or  rectal  examinations  should  be  made  without  gloves. 
As  to  the  diagnosis,  Dr.  Cole  believes  that  in  any  persistent  sore. 
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no  matter  how  trivial,  the  extragenital  chancres  should  always  be 
ruled  out.  Regular  treatment  of  primary  lesions  is  regarded  by 
the  writer  as  a  matter  of  chief  importance  since  many  of  such 
patients  are  an  especial  menace  to  society.  Among  61  extra- 
genital chancres  that  came  to  the  writer's  notice,  one  babe  infected 
her  father,  and  he,  in  turn,  infected  the  mother  and  her  unborn 
child.  Two  men,  who  had  lesions  on  their  lips,  infected  their 
wives.  A  babe  of  19  months  transplanted  its  lip  lesion  to  the  lip  of 
the  mother,  who,  in  turn,  transmitted  the  disease  tp  her  husband. 
As  a  means  of  preventing  so  many  innocent  persons  of  becoming 
victims.  Dr.  Cole  recommends  stringent  supervision  of  barber  shops, 
restaurants,  hotels,  soda  fountains,  drinking  cups,  etc.  He  further 
insists  on  the  education  of  the  profession  as  well  as  the  public  as 
to  the  gravity  of  the  disease;  the  syphilitics  should  have  proper 
instruction  as  to  the  importance  of  an  early  and  long  continued 
regular  treatment. 


COURTESANS  AND  PROSTITUTES 

The  venality  of  erotic  devotion  is  designated  as  Prostitution. 
People  should  be  more  discriminating  and  just.  Where  the  heart 
participates  we  cannot  speak  of  prostitution  even  if  the  poorer 
party  receives  pecuniary  benefits  from  the  wealthier  partner.  Sex- 
ual affection  makes  communists  of  us.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
sexual  surrender  without  love  deserves  to  be  called  prostitution 
under  whatever  forms  the  gratification  may  be  granted:  religious 
marriage,  the  match  with  a  prince,  or  conventions  of  whatever  kind. 
Therefore  let  us  not  throw  stones,  the  least  at  those  poor  chickens, 
and  chiefly  not  if  by  the  transaction  each  party's  desire  was  ful- 
filled. Now  and  then  even  love  enters,  and  marriage  is  celebrated 
without  the  assistance  of  sky-pilots  and  gold-laced  lackeys. 

While  the  word  courtesan  savors  of  venality  we  designate  with 
the  word  prostitute  any  woman  who  entertains  extramarital  sexual 
relations  with  men.  History  narrates  of  princesses,  queens  and 
empresses  who  were  great  whores  although  they  could  not  be  ac- 
cused of  having  prostituted  their  love  for  lucre's  sake. 

We  have  a  higher  regard  for  an  amiable  arid  refined  courtesan 
than  for  a  so-called  respectable  woman  who  under  the  fig-leaf  of 
an  ecclesiastical  or  legal  ceremony  sells  herself  to  an  unloved 
spouse. — Geo.  Hirth. 
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COITUS  INTERRUPTUS  AND  PROLONGATUS 

^If  woman's  IXravana  (Orgasm)  comes  not  before  man's,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  coitus  is  incomplete." — ^Upanishad. 

Laymen  as  well  as  many  physicians  have  confused  and  harmful 
ideas  about  coitus  interruptus ;  the  latter  is  often  confounded  with 
coitus  prolongatus.  Neither  the  interruption  nor  the  prolongation 
is  injurious  if  finally  in  both  parties  the  orgasm  takes  place.  This 
fact  is  more  important  for  the  woman  than  the  man. 

A  coitus  without  orgasm  may  produce  serious  consequences  for 
woman's  health.  It  is  man's  duty  to  summon  up  all  his  self-control 
and  art  and  aid  the  woman  in  ''arriving"  first.  The  man  who 
thinks  only  of  his  own  satisfaction  and  stops  halfway  and  deserts 
his  partner,  is  either  brutal  or  does  not  know  what  injury  he  cans-* 
es.  It  is  not  so  bad  if  immediately  after  the  first  attempt  he  is  in 
the  position  to  proceed  at  once  to  a  second  one.  If  not,  it  is  his 
duty  to  accommodate  his  eruption  to  that  of  his  mate.  As  to  the 
Vegulation  of  his  satisfaction  man  is  generally  better  situated  than 
woman;  in  many  women  the  orgasm  is  difficult,  anyhow.  Here  it 
is  up  to  the  art  of  man  to  aid  his  partner  with  caresses. 


FIRST  PREGNANCY  TOO  SOON 

Marriage  to-day  provides  neither  for  the  gradual  development 
of  the  virgin  into  the  young  wife,  nor  for  that  of  the  young  wife 
into  the  mother;  it  may  rather  be  said  to  skip  the  middle  stage, 
so  that  the  young  woman  who  on  one  day  was  altogether  without 
sexual  experience  is  found  on  the  next  at  the  commencement  of 
motherhood.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  a  very  large  prop(N^ 
tion  of  marriages  the  first  pregnancy  dates,  if  not  from  the  wed- 
ding-night, at  least  from  the  first  week,  the  first  month,  or  the 
first  quarter  of  married  life.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for 
the  bride  to  return  from  her  honeymoon  as  a  pregnant  woman. 
But  pregnany  involves,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  a  first  preg^ 
nancy,  the  exercise  of  great  care  for  a  period  of  nine  months,  the 
renunciation  of  intellectual,  and  in  part  also  of  physical  occupa- 
tion, and  the  renunciation  of  d€uices,  of  the  theatre,  and  social  life 
in  general.  It  involves  also  an  increasing  incapacity  or  unwilling- 
ness for  the  sexual  embrace,  implying  a  period  of  sexual  suspense, 
increasing  nervous  irritability,  and  in  view  of  all  these  things,  the 
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husband,  especially  if  he  is  one  whose  occupations  keep  him  at 
home,  wiU  require  an  exceptionally  large  endowment  of  genuine 
affection  for  his  wife,  with  powers  of  renunciation  and  sexual  ab' 
stinence,  and  strong,  healthy  nerves.  In  fifty  per  cent,  of  un* 
happy  marriages,  the  unhappiness  dates  from  and  depends  upon 
the  long-enduring  quasi-pathological  state  of  the  young  wife  which 
is  associated  with  pregnancy,  upon  her  consequent  incapacity  to 
be  the  man's  playmate,  associate,  and  travelling  companion,  and 
also  upon  the  previously  mentioned  disinclinati<m  she  then  feels 
for  erotic  intercourse.  AH  these  inconveniences,  which  at  a  later 
date  the  man  might  perhaps  learn  to  support  with  greater  equa- 
nimity, give  rise,  when  he  b  himself  inexperienced  in  the  conjugal 
life,  to  a  painful  sense  of  disillusionment,  and  go  far  to  disgust 
him  with  marriage. — ^Robert  Midiels. 


DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  DEGREES  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS 

OP  SEXUALITY. 

A  man  can  know  about  his  sexuality,  whilst  a  woman  is  un- 
conscious of  it  and  can  in  all  good  faith  deny  it,  because  she  is 
nothing  but  sexuality,  because  she  ia  sexuality  itself.  It  is  im- 
possible for  women,  because  they  are  only  sexual,  to  recognize  their 
sexuality,  because  recognition  of  anything  requires  duality.  With 
man  it  is  not  only  that  he  is  not  merely  sexual,  but  anatomically 
and  physiologically  he  can  ^^detach**  himself  from  it.  He  has  the 
power  to  enter  into  whatever  sexual  relations  he  desires;  if  he 
likes  he  can  limit  or  increase  such  relations;  he  can  refuse  or 
assent  to  them.  He  can  play  the  part  of  Don  Juan  or  a  monk  .  .  . 
To  put  it  bluntly,  man  possesses  sexual  organs ;  her  sexual  organs 
possess  woman. — ^Weininger. 


AVOID  SUDDEN  INITIATION  INTO  SEX  MYSTERIES. 

For  the  young  wife  a  speedy  oncoming  of  pregnancy  involves 
K  very   serious  consequences.    To   a  woman,   marriage  involves   a 

complete  revolution  in  all  her  habits;  a  sudden  and  imduly  crude 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  sexual  life;  the  independent 
assumption  of  the  care  of  a  household,  with  all  the  responsibilities 
that  this  entails;  a  certain  degree  of  social  emancipation,  with  a 
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relative  freedom  of  movement ;  a  revision  and  reconstruction  of  the 
list  of  her  relatives,  friends  and  acquaintances;  and,  finally,  the 
discharge  of  certain  artistic  duties  in  the  furnishing  and  adorn- 
ment  of  her  new  home.  If  the  young  wife  is  to  meet  these  complex 
demands  successfully,  she  requires  time  for  consideration,  she  needs 
to  adapt  herself  to  her  new  status,  she  needs  peace  and  quiet ;  and 
in  default  of  these  things  the  basis  of  the  new  conjugal  life  will 
necessarily  become  insecure.  Yet  in  most  cases,  on  the  morrow  of 
marriage,  the  young  wife  has  to  devote  her  attention  to  making 
ready  for  the  expected  baby,  and  on  these  cares  her  whole  mind  is 
necessarily  concentrated.  It  is  often  impossible  in  the  course  of 
long  subsequent  years  to  make  good  the  damages  suffered  by  the 
marriage  in  these  early  months.  In  the  first  years  of  married  life, 
what  the  husband,  though  often  unconsciously,  mainly  desires  in 
his  wife,  is  that  she  should  be  his  companion  and  comrade  as  well 
as  his  beloved.  For  this  he  has  chosen  her  from  among  other 
women.  But  none  of  these  demands  can  be  adequately  fulfilled  by 
the  expectant  or  parturient  mother,  by  the  nursing  mother,  or  by 
the  mother  pre-occupied  in  caring  for  a  little  child.  Thus  mother- 
hood deprives  the  husband  of  many  of  his  finest  hopes — in  this 
connection  I  speak  always  of  the  early  married  life  of  young 
husbands — and  often  destroys  the  charms  and  attractions  which 
the  woman  possessed  before  marriage.  The  young  woman  doctor, 
who  has  devoted  so  many  of  the  years  of  her  youth  to  serious 
study,  with  the  coming  of  the  child  is  apt  to  forget  her  profes- 
sional and  scientific  acquirements,  and  to  become  just  such  a  house' 
wife  as  any  other  woman,  whereas  had  she  not  so  rapidly  become 
pregnant  she  would  probably  have  continued  to  meet  her  husband 
upon  equal  intellectual  terms.  Undoubtedly  all  this  is  in  part  an 
effect  of  the  eternal  triangular  duel  between  maternal  duties,  con- 
jugal duties,  and  woman's  duties  towards  her  own  individuality. 
But  none  the  less  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  what  has  become  of  all 
the  women  doctors  and  women  students  who  have  married?  They 
have  disappeared.  In  many  cases  the  cause  of  this  eclipse  is  to  be 
found  in  the  appearance  of  children  too  early  in  married  life  and 
m  too  rapid  succession.  As  reflective  and  intelligent  women,  how 
few  of  them  have  survived  the  storms  of  their  first  experience  of 
motherhood.     In  the  cares  and  troubles  of  their  life  as  mothers, 
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they  have,  for  the  most  part»  allowed  all  their  energies  to  become 
absorbed. — ^Robert  Michels. 


MISOGYNY 


Misogyny,  i.  e.,  the  physiological  and  consequently  psycholog- 
ical inability  to  love  women  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
pessimism,  sentimental  world-pain  and  general  ennui  found  in  de- 
bilitated bipeds  of  the  masculine  gender.  Instead  of  being  aware 
of  their  congenital  or  acquired  defect,  those  gentlemen  mount  their 
Rosinantes  and  undertake  a  wonderful  cavalry-attack  into  the 
fields  of  idiocy. 

I  advise  those  Knightb  of  the  woeful  countenance  to  invigor- 
ate first  their  constitution. 


SHOULD  MRS.  AND  MISS  BE  DISCARDED? 

The  woman's  movement,  if  it  is  to  be  logically  consistent, 
must  not  cease  to  protest  against  all  those  external  forms  of  public 
life  which  imply  a  depreciation  of  woman,  or  a  lower  estimation  of 
woman  than  of  man.  Even  when  such  a  form  may  at  first  sight 
seem  to  be  a  mere  convention  of  speech,  or  to  be  so  entrusted  by 
centuries  of  tradition  that  most  of  those  concerned  have  quite 
forgotten  Its  original  significance,  protest  is  none  the  less  neces- 
sary. One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  such  conventional 
usages  is  to  be  found  in  the  different  terminology  we  employ  to 
designate  two  great  classes  of  womanhood.  In  all  the  countries 
of  civilised  Europe,  a  sharp  distinction  is  drawn  in  current  speech 
between  the  married  woman  (mistress,  Frau,  madame,  se£[ora, 
senhora,  mevrouw,  etc.)  and  the  unmarried  (miss,  Fraulein,  ma- 
demoiselle, senorita,  senhorita,  mejuffrouw,  etc.).  The  former  group 
of  names  is  reserved  to  designate  legally  married  women ;  terms 
of  the  second  order  are  applied  to  all  unmarried  women,  indiffer- 
ently whether  these  are  young  women  awaiting  marriage,  elderly 
women  who  have  remained  unmarried,  or  those  who,  though  in 
sexual  relationships,  have  not  entered  these  upon  a  legalised  footing. 
The  use  of  such  discriminative  terms  represents  for  women  as  a 
whole  an  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  man-controlled  state, 
of  an   extremely  offensive  and  morally   impermissible  character. 
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A  close  consideration  of  the  problem  leads  us  to  ask  ourselves  what 
business  it  is  of  the  majority  whether  a  woman  has  or  has  not 
entered  into  sexual  relationships  with  a  man,  and  whether  before 
doing  so  she  has  passed  through  certain  legal  formalities.  We 
have  further  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  same  sort  of  attitude 
in  this  matter  is  exhibited  towards  men.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
men  are  not  thus  divided  into  two  categories  in  the  light  of  their 
legalised  sexual  relationships.  A  man  is  addressed  as  plain  ^^Mr.** 
indifferently  whether  he  is  a  married  man  or  a  bachelor,  an  adol- 
escent, a  libertine,  or  a  worn-out  rou^.  The  bachelor  would  strong- 
ly object  to  be  distinguished  from  the  married  man  by  the  use  of 
some  special  honorific  prefix — as  if,  in  the  German  language,  we 
were  to  speak  to  and  of  him  in  the  diminutive  form  as  Herrchen  A. 
just  as  we  speak  in  diminutive  form  of  Fraulein  B.  Compare  it 
in  English  in  the  case  of  two  well-known  names.  Everyone  speaks 
of  Miss  Christabel  Pankhurst,  should  they  not  speak  also  of  Master 
Arthur  Balfour?  Thus  only  could  we  mete  the  like  measure  to 
both  parties;  thus,  at  least,  we  should  all  know  at  any  distance 
that  neither  of  the  persons  has  at  yet  entered  the  holy  state  of 
matrimony. — Robert  Michels. 


LIBERATORS  COME  FROM  THE  NON-OPPRESSED 

The  demand  for  emancipation  does  not  in  the  first  instance 
arise  from  the  most  oppressed  strata  of  the  class,  nation,  or  sex 
deeply  concerned;  it  is  always  voiced,  at  the  outset,  by  a  few 
idealists  belonging  to  the  ranks  of  the  privileged,  and  not  till 
later  does  it  become  the  war-cry  of  the  most  instructed  among  the 
oppressed. — ^Robert  Michels. 


FAMOUS  MEN  OF  SMALL  SIZE. 

The  nervous  energy  whence  thought  flows  has  perhaps  noth- 
ing in  common  with  muscular  strength  and  stature.  Famous  men 
are  recruited  from  the  men  of  small  size.  The  majority  of  those 
who  are  celebrated  show  a  height  below  the  average.  Plato,  So- 
crates, Aristotle,  Epictetus,  Alexander  the  Great,  Balzac,  Mon- 
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taigne,  Spinoza,  Lalande,  Linnaeus,  Frederick  the  Great,  Napolecm, 
Kant,  Victor  Hugo,  Cavour,  Thiers,  and  so  many  other  guiding 
minds  of  humanity,  have  never  been  distinguished  either  for  the 
power  of  their  muscles  or  for  their  height. 


CRANIAL  CONFORMATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS  TO  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  children  of  the  immigrants  show,  from  the  first  genera- 
tion, radical  alterations  in  the  shape  of  their  heads.  For  instance, 
the  children  of  the  Jews  from  Oriental  Europe  change  from  the 
brachycephalic  to  the  dolichocephalic  type;  while  the  children  of 
the  immigrants  frcnn  southern  Italy,  who  are  very  dolichocephalic, 
become  brachycephalic.  The  offspring  of  these  two  races,  so  wide- 
ly different,  thus  tend  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  common  type 
ca^eated  by  the  dimate  and  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  United 
States.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  transformation  takes  place 
is  all  the  more  ast(mishing  because  the  skull  has  always  be«i  con- 
sidered an  unchanging  portion  of  the  body. — Jean  Finot. 


CRANIAL  CHANGES. 

Mankind  is  progressing  toward  the  brachycephalic  form.  The 
head,  in  order  to  afford  room  for  an  ever  increasing  knowledge, 
must  necessarily  be  enlarged  and  the  brachycephalic  form  is  indi- 
cated to  receive  and  to  maintain  the  number  of  facts  and  increasing 
ideas  which  flow  into  our  brains. — Jean  Finot. 


DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  SEXUAL  IMPULSES. 

The  statements  that  men  have  stronger  sexual  impulses  than 
women,  or  that  women  have  them  stronger  than  men,  are  false. 
The  strength  of  the  siexual  impulse  in  a  man  does  not  depend  upon 
the  proportion  of  masculinity  in  his  composition,  and  in  the  same 
way  the  degree  of  femininity  of  a  woman  does  not  determine  her 
sexual  impulse  .  .  .  Contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  total  sexual  impulses  of  the  sexes.  However,  if 
we  examine  the  matter  in  respect  to  the  two  component  forces  into 
which  Albert  Moll  analyzed  the  impulse,  we  shall  find  that  a 
difference  does  exist.  These  forces  may  be  called  the  liberating  and 
the  uniting**  impulses.     The  first  appears  in  the  form  of  dis- 
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comfort  "caused  by  the"  accumulation  of  ripe  sexual  cells;  the 
second  is  the  desire  of  the  ripe  individual  for  sexual  completion. 
Both  impulses  are  possessed  by  the  male,  in  the  female  only  the 
latter  is  present.  The  anatomy  and  the  physiological  process  of 
the  sexes  bear  out  the  distinction. — ^Weininger. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  MASTURBATION. 

Only  the  most  male  youths  are  addicted  to  masturbation,  and 
although  it  is  often  disputed,  similar  vices  occur  only  in  the 
mdler  of  women,  and  are  absent  from  the  female  nature. 


SEX  IRRITABILITY  OF  WOMAN. 

Woman  is  sexually  much  more  excitable  (not  more  sensitive) 
physiologically  than  man.  The  condition  of  sexual  excitement  is 
the  supreme  moment  of  a  woman's  life.  The  woman  is  devoted 
wholly  to  sexual  matters,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  spheres  of  begetting 
and  of  reproduction.  Her  relations  to  her  husband  and  children 
complete  her  life,  whereas  the  male  is  something  more  than  sexual. 
In  this  respect,  rather  than  in  the  relative  strength  of  the  sexual 
impulses,  there  is  a  real  difference  between  the  sexes.  It  is  im- 
portant to  distinguish  between  the  intensity  with  which  sexual 
matters  are  pursued  and  the  proportion  of  the  total  activities  of 
life  that  are  devoted  to  them  and  their  accessory  cares. — ^Weininger. 


THE  PURITY  OF  ALL  LOVE. 

The  most  important  advantage  which  will  flow  from  the  re- 
cognition of  the  unity  of  all  the  love-sentiments,  will  be  that  of 
raising  the  standard  of  those  forms  which  are  now  called  base  to 
the  same  dignity  with  those  which  are  regarded  as  pure.  It  will 
be  seen  that  all  love  is  pure,  since  it  is  natural;  for  nature,  not 
convention,  is  the  true  standard  of  purity. — ^Lester  F.  Ward. 


MORAL  CODES. 


Authoritative  moral  codes  are  wholly  non-progressive,  and 
serve  rather  to  denote  the  state  of  society  than  to  secure  its  ad- 
vancement*— ^L.  F.  Ward. 
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Obstinate  Constipation  of 

Infants  and  Young  Children 

is  usually  a  dietetic  affair*  but  is  sometimes  due  to  lack  of  muscular  tone. 


While  INTEROL  is  neither  a  food  nor  a  tonic,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  service 
in  these  conditions  because  it  supplies  lubrication  in  the  large  bowel,  facili- 
tating both  peristalsis  and  evacuation.  Thus  there  is  less  likelihood  of  intes- 
stasis  with  its  resulting  fermentation»  putrefaction  and  autotoxemia. 


INTEROL  moves  the  child's  bowels  without  the  enervation,  irritation, 
griping,  or  after-constipation  of  castor  oil — and  is  ''easy  to  take." 

INTEROL  is  a  parHcular  kind  of  "mmeral  oil."  and  is  not  "taken  from  the  same 
banels  as  the  rest  of  them":  ( I )  there  is  no  discoloration  on  the  HsSQc  test — abso- 
lute freedom  from  "lighter"  hydrocarbons-— so  that  there  can  be  no  ratal  disturbance; 
(2)  no  dark  discok>ration  on  the  lead-oxide-sodium-hydroadde  test — absolute  freedom 
from  sulphur  compounds — so  that  there  can  be  no  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  from 
this  source;  (3)  no  action  on  litmus — ^absolute  neutrality;  (4)  no  odor,  even  when 
heated;  (3)  no  taste,  even  when  warm.    Almost  any  child  can  "take"  INTEROL. 
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DREAMS 

Their  Meaning,  Structure,  and  Interpretation. 
Bt  Samuel  A.  Tannenbaum,  M.  D. 

[Continued  from  March  issue.] 

Logical  Relations  in  Dreams. — ^When  one  considers  that  the 
activities  of  the  unconscious  mind  are  essentially  associative  and 
perceptive  and  that  in  the  process  of  dream-making  the  latent 
thoughts  are  condensed,  displaced,  distorted,  symbolized  and  shifted 
about  in  the  most  wanton  manner,  the  question  naturally  arises  as 
to  how  the  dream  expresses  the  logical  relationship  existing  among 
the  mass  of  thoughts  constituting  the  latent  content.  How  does 
a  dream  express  the  idea  introduced  by  the  conditional  particle 
"if,"  by  the  disjunctive  correlatives  "either — or,"  by  the  adverbial 
correlatives  "as — so,"  by  the  conjunction  "because,"  etc?  The 
genius  and  acumen  of  Freud  have  found  answers  to  these  difficult 
problems  as  to  others  emanating  from  the  study  of  the  unconscious. 
He  shows  that  these  logical  relations  are  only  clumsdly  and  inade- 
quately expressed  in  the  dream  itself  and  that  their  presence  can 
very  often  only  be  guessed  at  from  a  study  of  the  latent  content 
elicited  by  the  analysis.  When  the  dream  is  reconverted  into  its 
raw  material  the  analyst  must,  or  may,  be  able  to  reconstruct  the 
bonds  that  held  this  material  together. 

That  in  dreams  the  higher  intellectual  faculties  are  held  in 
abeyance  is  proved  by  the  absence  in  them  of  any  evidence  of  orig- 
inal arguments,  judgments,  deductions,  conversations,  calculations, 
inferences.  Whenever  these  appear  in  a  dream  analysis  invariably 
shows  that  they  are  cmly  borrowings  from  the  dreamer's  wakinf^ 
experiences  before  the  dream.     Dream  conversation^,  '\'ith  certain 
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exceptional  cases  occurring  in  obsession  neurosis,  are  the  distorted 
and  displaced  fragments  of  speeches  actually  spdcen  or  heard  by 
the  dreamer  while  he  was  awake.  These  speech  fragments  often 
sound  very  absurd  in  the  dream  because  they  are  usually  attached 
to  something  to  which  they  are  wholly  unsuited«  Mathematical 
calculations,  too,  even  those  of  the  simplest  nature,  occurring  In 
dreams  emanate  from  the  latent  content.  Dream  arithmetic  is 
often  very  absurd  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  numerals  are  lightly 
shifted  about  as  if  they  were  material  entities;  so  that,  for  ex- 
ample, 6  times  6  will  appear  asi  66  or  as  some  other  numeral  that 
had  figured  in  the  dreamer's  waking  mind.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  dreams  these  borrowed  speeches  and  calculations  are  reproduced 
in  a  distorted  form  and  in  a  wholly  diiFejrent  connection  and  with 
a  wholly  different  meaning  frcnn  what  they  had  in  the  waking 
state.  If  it  be  objected  to  this  that  many  have  solved  difficult 
problems  or  composed  original  poems  in  their  dreams,  our  answer 
is  that  these  achievements  were  either  merely  the  repetition  of  for- 
gotten performances  or  that  they  were  performed  while  the  person 
was  half  awake. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  therefore  that  logical  relation- 
ships and  intellectual  operations  are  wholly  lacking  in  dreams; 
little  tell-tale  indications  of  these  may  be  found  even  in  the  most 
complicated,  meaningless,  or  absurd  dreams.  Dreams  and  dream- 
ers vary  greatly  as  to  the  special  device  employed  by  them  to 
express  these  relations  and  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, and  their  interpretation  therefore  taxes  the  analyst's  pa- 
tience and  ingenuity  to  the  utmost. 

To  express  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  use  of  the  conjunction 
"and*'  the  dream  presents  the  elements  so  united  either  by  placing 
them  in  juxtaposition  or  fusing  them  into  one  or  making  one  suc- 
ceed the  other.  To  express  the  idea  that  there  is  something  in 
common  between  certain  elements  in  the  latent  thoughts,  the  dream 
brings  them  or  their  representatives  together  in  time  and  space. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  a  dream  shows  certain  elements 
in  spatial  or  chronological  contiguity  it  means  to  say  that  they 
are  united  by  some  common  bond,  that  they  agree  in  something. 
What  that  something  is  can  be  discovered  only  by  the  analysis. 
This  is  very  much  like  what  we  see  in  some  paintings.  Thus  in 
Blashfield's  fine  mural  painting  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,   depicting   the   spirit   of  "Kultur,"   many   of   the  culture 
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heroes  of  andait  and  modem  times  are  brought  together  to  wit- 
ness a  graduation  ceremony. 

The  relationship  of  cause  and  effect  ia  perhaps  more  easily 
expressed  in  dreams  than  any  other,  although  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  it  is  not  indicated  at  all  in  the  manifest  dream. 
In  most  dreams  it  is  expressed  by  a  succession  of  two  different 
dream  fragments,  one  of  which  represents  the  cause  and  the  other 
the  effect.  Which  one  is  the  premise  and  which  the  conclusion  can 
be  determined  only  by  the  analysis.  In  some  dreams  the  same  re- 
lationship is  expressed  not  by  two  dream  elemoits  succeeding  each 
other  but  by  one  being  transformed  into  another.  One  of  my 
patients  expressed  the  idea  that  she  feared  her  lover  because  she 
realized  that  she  was  not  safe  in  his  presence,  by  seeing  him  in  a 
dream  transformed  into  a  fierce  cat  which  was  about  to  spring  on 
her.     I  need  hardly  add  that  the  fear  betrayed  her  wish. 

To  express  the  disjunctive  "either — or,"  so  common  in  our 
daily  speech,  the  dream  makes  use  of  a  very  simple  pro(5ess,  namely*, 
fusing  the  pictures  of  the  alternatives  into  one  figure  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  uncertain  which  one  is  represented.  If  in 
the  narration  of  the  manifest  dream  the  dreamer  makes  use  of  the 
words  "either — or**  in  a  certain  connection,  the  disjunctive  is  to 
be  translated  by  "and."  Inasmuch  as  the  unconscious  does  not 
seem  capable  of  expressing  a  negation,  "neither — nor"  is  also  in- 
dicated by  bringing  the  two  members  together  in  a  certain  con- 
nection; and  the  latent  content  alone  is  capable  of  interpreting. 
All  negation  in  the  latent  content  is  expressed  in  the  dream  posi- 
tively and,  very  often,  by  inversion;  thus,  for  example,  "nobody" 
is  often  expressed  by  the  presence  of  a  multitude.  This  serves 
not  only  as  an  extremely  well-calculated  method  of  deceiving  the 
sleeping  censor  but  also  of  giving  expression  to  the  undoubtedly 
frequent  wish  that  things  were  turned  around.  All  this  is  not  so 
strange  as  it  seems  at  first  glance  if  one  bears  in  mind  that  even 
in  our  highly  civilized  language  many  words  have  had  at  the 
same  time,  and  still  have,  directly  opposite  meanings  ("let"  means 
to  "permit"  and  to  "hinder,"  "sacred"  means  "set  apart  for  good" 
and  "set  apart  for  evil,"  to  "owe"  means  to  "own"  and  to  be 
"indebted";  also  see  "rival,"  "cleave,"  "leave,"  "lend,"  "noble," 
etc.),  a  characteristic  that  ia  quite  common  in  more  primitive 
languages  (including  a  primitive  mode  of  thought) ;  moreover, 
many  perfectly  healthy  people  often  unconsciously  say  the  direct 
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opposite  of  what  they  mean  to  say,  e.  g.  "it  was  very  warm"  for 
"very  cold,"  etc.  Whether  a  dream  element  is  to  be  interpreted 
positively  or  negatively  must  be  determined  frcwn  the  dreamer's 
associations, — a  striking  corroboration  of  the  popular  dictimi  that 
"dreams  (often)  go  by  contraries.'*     ("Extremes  meet.") 

A  conflict  of  the  will  is  expressed  in  a  dream  by  a  conscious- 
ness or  sensation  of  hindered  movement,  of  vainly  trying  to  do 
something,  e.  g.  to  run  away,  to  walk  upstairs,  to  open  a  door, 
etc.  The  dream  encounters  the  least  difficulty  in  giving  expression 
to  the  existence  of  likeness,  association,  and  agreement  between 
certain  elements  in  the  latent  content;  it  simply  combines  or  con- 
denses likes  into  one  figure.  The  expression  of  opposition  and 
contradiction  between  certain  thoughts  in  the  latent  content  en- 
counters great  difficulties  in  a  dream ;  but  it  is  usually  accomplish- 
ed in  one  of  the  following  ways:  either  some  other  part  of  the 
dream  content  (i.  e.  of  the  latent  thoughts),  in  some  way  related 
to  the  thoughts  in  question,  is  inverted,  or  the  elements  represent- 
ing the  opposed  thoughts  are  fused  into  a  unity  (^^=identification). 
Scorn,  mockery,  contempt,  and  displeasure  in  the  latent  content 
are  expressed  by  introducing  an  evident  absurdity  into  the  mani- 
fest dream  or  by  presenting  something  in  a  reversed  form.  Bui* 
when  all  is  said  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  only  on  the  threshold 
of  this  phase  of  our  subject. 

Dream  13  (reported  by  Staercke). — A  Dutch  physician  had 
the  following  dream:  ^^On  the  last  phalanx  of  my  left  index 
finger  I  have  a  primary  syphilitic  affection  (i.  e.  a  chancre). 

Analysts. — The  manifest  dream  is  anything  but  a  wish-fulfil- 
raent !  The  dreamer  never  had  syphilis  and  would  never  wish  him- 
self anything  so  terrible.  Shortly  before  he  had  this  dream  he 
saw  a  picture  of  such  a  chancre  in  an  atlas  on  diseases  of  the 
skin  and  he  recalled  that  he  had  been  taught  that  the  word 
"syphilis"  was  derived  from  the  Greek  "sus"  (swine)  and  "philos" 
(love).  "Sus"  reminds  him  of  "Susi,"  a  trained  hinny  he  had 
recently  seen  at  a  circus;  he  also  recalls  with  regret  that  his  sis- 
ters-in-law (=:"zusje"  in  Dutch)  are  getting  too  grown  up  to 
sit  on  his  lap.  "Suze"  was  the  name  of  an  Indo-European  (of  a 
mixed  breed — ^like  the  hinny !)  woman  whom  he  loved  but  who  did 
not  reciprocate  his  passion;  when  he  angered  her  she  used  to 
stamp  on  the  ground  with  her  foot, — an  action  that  reminded  him 
of  one  of  the  hinny's  tricks.    As  a  child  he  long  harbored  a  strong 
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wish  for  a  sister  (==zuster,  zusje).  When  he  was  seven  or  eight 
years  old  he  used  to  play  with  a  little  cousin  aged  five  years  and  he 
often  wished  she  were  his  sister;  a  disagreeable  experience  subse- 
quently led  to  her  repression  from  his  memory. 

In  this  dream  then  we  find  a  symbol  (syphilis)  in  which 
several  wishes  are  condensed,  viz.:  His  sisters-in-law,  a  sister  and 
Suze.  The  index  finger  is  raised  when  one  takes  an  oath,  and  in 
Dutch  the  word  ("zweerin")  meaning  to  "take  an  oath"  also 
means  "to  have  a  swelling.''  The  lesion  being  on  the  tip  of  his 
finger  indicates  that  he  goes  *to  extremes"  in  his  love.  He  recalls 
that  when  Suze  had  a  coryza  he  expressed  the  wish  that  she  would 
infect  him,  and  he  had  at  various  times  said  that  if  he  loved  a 
woman  he  would  not  be  deterred  in  his  wooing  even  by  the  risk  of 
being  infected  with  syphilis.  In  the  dream  he  hcta  the  infection, 
i.  e.  he  is  in  love.  The  intensity  of  his  love  is  measured  by  the 
gravity  of  the  infection  as  well  as  by  the  location  of  the  lesion 
("to  extremes").  Furthermore,  he  says,  "primary  affection" 
means  "first  love."  We  may  say,  then,  in  brief,  that  this  dream 
means:  "I  have  Suze's  love  and  1  love  her  to  the  tips  of  my 
fingers,"  or,  "Even  at  the  risk  of  syphilis  I  wish  I  had  Suze's 
love!" 

Tjrpical  Dreams. — Considering  that  dreams  are  such  a 
peculiarly  personal  psychic  creation,  each  dreamer  having  not 
only  his  own  peculiar  complexes  but  even  employing  his  own 
dream  language,  dream  imagery,  and  even  dream  technique,  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  there  are  certain  dreams  that  are  dreamt  at 
some  time  or  other,  and  even  more  than  once,  by  almost  all  of  us. 
These  dreams, — ^"typical  dreams"  Freud  has  named  them, — not 
many  of  which  have  yet  been  identified,  are  of  great  interest 
because,  occuring  so  often  and  almost  always  with  identical  char- 
acteristics, they  presumably  always  have  the  same  meaning  at 
bottom  and  are  therefore  specially  suited  to  give  us  valuable  data 
as  to  the  ultimate  sources  of  dreams. 

1.  Embarrassing  Nakedness. — One  of  the  commonest  of  these 
typical  dreams  is  that  of  being  more  or  less  naked  in  a  public 
place,  of  being  conscious  of  the  partial  nudeness  and  being  greatly 
embarrassed  or  annoyed  thereat  and  of  trying  to  run  away  or  to 
hide  oneself  and  yet  not  being  able  to  budge  from  the  spot.  It 
is  significant  that  in  almost  all  these  dreams  the  subject  is  never 
wholly  naked  and  usually  wears  a  shirt  or  vest  which  seems  just 
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long  enough  or  just  not  long  enough  to  cover  the  genitals ;  at  any 
rate  the  dreamer  is  always  conscious  of  his  genitals.  Freud  cor- 
rectly interprets  this  dream  as  the  unconscious  gratification  of 
the  infantile  desire  to  exhibit  one's  genitals,  the  embarrassment  as 
the  reaction  to  the  successful  emergence  of  the  reporessed  exhi- 
bitionism, and  the  sense  of  inhibition  as  the  manifestation  of  the 
conflict  between  two  opposing  desires  (the  natural,  i.  e.  instinctive, 
and  the  cultural,  i.  e.  acquired).  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
paradisal  childhood  we  all  enjoy  going  about  partly  naked  and 
exhibiting  ourselves  to  our  parents  and  near  kindred,  and  that 
even  later  in  life  we  enjoy  opportunities  to  see  ourselves  naked 
and  to  exhibit  ourselves  (at  the  seashore,  the  Turkish  bath,  the 
gymnasium).  A  nakedness  dream  is  not  necessarily  a  typical 
dream;  to  be  considered  such  it  must  show  embarrassment. 

2.  Death  of  Kindred. — Another  very  common  dream  is  that 
of  the  death  of  a  person  very  closely  related  to  the  dreamer 
(father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  child,  etc.).  To  be  regarded  as 
"typical"  the  dreamer  must  be  moved  to  great  grief  by  the  un- 
timely end  of  the  relative  in  question.  In  this  shape  the  dream  is 
to  be  interpreted  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  repressed  wish  for  the 
death  of  the  person  so  dreamt  of.  Shocking  as  such  an  explana- 
tion will  undoubtedly  appear  to  those  who  hear  this  for  the  first 
time,  there  is  no  possible  doubt  as  to  its  correctness.  The  wish 
for  the  death  of  someone  who  stands  in  the  way  of  the  fulfilment 
of  our  desires  (ambitions),  e.  g.  a  business  rival,  or  one  whose 
success  excites  our  jealousy,  or  who  interferes  with  our  pleasures, 
is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  our  daily  life.  This  is  especially 
true  of  young  children  owing  to  their  utter  selfishness,  their  keen 
sensitiveness  to  the  presence  of  a  rival,  their  resentment  at  physical 
punishment,  their  unwillingness  to  be  commanded,  and  their  ignor- 
ance of  what  death  is.  "I  wish  you  were  dead,*'  spoken  by  a  child 
means  only,  "I  wish  j^ou  were  away  from  here  so  that  you  could 
not  punish  me  or  tyrannize  over  me  or  take  from  me  what  I  like.** 
It  is  this  childish  wish  that  continues  to  live  on  in  the  unconscious 
of  the  adult  and  finds  fulfilment  in  the  dreams  that  we  are  now 
considering.  Somctliing  in  our  daily  life  has  resuscitated  the 
dormant  (repressed)  hatred  and  the  wish  fulfilhng  tendency  of 
the  psyche  does  the  rest.  The  grief  in  these  dreams  manifests  the 
love  for  the  dream-deceased  and  masks  the  dreamer's  pleasure  at 
the  p^tification  of  his  wish. 
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8.  OedipuS'Electra  Dreams. — A  special  type  of  the  dream  of 
the  death  of  kindred  is  the  dream  by  a  man  of  \hf  death  of  his 
father  or  by  a  woman  of  the  death  of  her  mother.  These  dreams 
are  of  particular  interest  because  they  are  so  often  dreamt  by  per- 
sons who  also  dream  of  having  coitus  with  the  parent  of  the 
opposite  sex  and  because  by  terminating  in  a  pollution  they  prove 
the  sexual  significance  of  the  dream.  Behind  these  dreams,  which 
are  usually  very  well  disguised,  there  betrays  itself  nothing  modre 
serious  than  the  persistence  of  the  child's  first  love,  the  parent  of 
the  opposite  sex,  and  first  jealousy,  the  parent  of  the  same  sex. 
That  this  infantile  love  almost  invariably  takes  on  a  sexual  char- 
acter and  that  its  unsuccessful  repression  plays  an  extremely  im- 
portant role  in  the  development  and  dreams  or  fantasies  of  the 
psychoneurotic,  are  fairly  well  established  truths.  In  many  of 
these  dreams  of  coitus  with  a  parent  the  rival  parent  is  the  object 
of  the  dreamer's  solicitude  and  love;  but  this  is  only  a  sop  to  the 
elisor. 

4.  Examination  Dreams^ — ^A  fairly  common  dream  is  one  in 
which  the  subject  dreams  that  he  is  again  at  school  and  has  to 
pass  an  examination,  feels  himself  insufficiently  prepared,  and  is 
extremely  anxious  and  worried  about  the  result.  It  is  character- 
istic of  these  dreams,  and  very  significant  from  our  point  of  view, 
that  the  subject  matter  of  the  examination  is  invariably  one  that 
the  dreamer  had  no  difficulty  in  passing  or  passed  with  honor. 
Ereud  says  that  these  dreams  are  dreamt  as  a  kind  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  dreamer  when  he  is  worried  about  the  success  of 
something  important  he  is  about  to  undertake  or  about  the  out- 
come of  something  he  is  engaged  in.  It  is  as  if  the  dream  said: 
"don't  worry;  you  won't  fail  in  this  thing  any  more  than  you 
did  in  such  or  such  a  subject  when  you  were  at  school  and  were 
so  needlessly  worried."  Stekel  finds  that  men  have  these  dreams 
on  the  eve  of  an  engagement  that  is  to  test  their  sexual  potency. 
I  have  found  an  interesting  sub-variety  of  this  dream  in  actors 
and  actresses  which  consists  in  dreaming  that  one  cannot  learn  his 
part  or  has  forgotten  it.  This  is  usually  dreamt  by  one  who  has 
no  difficulty  in  learning  his  part  and  who  has  never  forgotten  it. 
The  meaning  of  such  a  dream  is  plainly  this :  "You  won't  fail  with 
what  you  have  in  hand  any  more  than  you  have  failed  with  the 
parts  at  the  theatre."  It  serves  to  encourage  and  cheer  the  dreamer. 
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5.  Birth  Dreams, — ^To  a  beginner  in  psycho-analysis  nothing' 
is  more  surprising  than  the  frequency  with  which  neurotics  and 
healthy  subjects  dream  of  being  bom  or  of  being  still  unborn^ 
i.  e.  of  being  within  utero.  The  reascms  for  this  are  probably 
some  dim  unconscious  recollection  of  one's  birth  (the  individual's 
first  experience  associated  with  anxiety),  mental  preoccupation 
with  the  subject  of  birth  and  everything  pertaining  to  it,  and  the 
wish  to  begin  life  anew.  It  is  characteristic  of  all  birth  dreams 
that  in  them  the  dreamer  experiences  intense  anxiety.  There  is 
hardly  any  limit  to  the  number  and  variety  of  symbols  employed 
to  represent  the  act  of  birth,  the  commonest  perhaps  being  that  of 
going  through  a  very  narrow  (sometimes  dark,  winding,  and 
moist)  passage  into  a  large  space  and  of  being  saved  from  drown- 
ing. Less  common  are  dreams  of  taking  bread  out  of  an  oven, 
taking  something  from  a  box,  walking  down  a  najrrow  staircase,  re- 
ceiving a  letter,  coming  out  of  a  house  or  a  small  room,  being  in 
a  tight  place,  or  arriving  in  a  strange  and  unfamiliar  place.  The 
same  idea  may  be  expressed  by  reversing  the  process  in  the  dream,, 
i.  e.,  falling  into  the  water,  going  from  a  large  space  into  a 
narrow  one,  putting  something  into  a  box,  etc.  According  to 
StekePs  interpretation  of  the  law  of  *bipolarity,'  all  dreams  of 
being  bom  also  deal  with  the  subject  of  death. 

In  women  these  "birth  dreams"  often  indicate  a  strong  wish 
for- a  child. 

Owing  to  their  fantasies  about  their  origin  and  birth  many 
persons  see  in  their  dreams  large  numbers  of  little  men  (=sperma- 
tozoa)  congregated  in  one  place  and  running  about  confusedly, 
they  being  one  in  the  crowd.  These  "spermatozoa  dreams"  (Sil- 
berer)  may  take  various  forms,  e.  g.  many  little  boats  sailing  up 
and  down  a  river,  and  express  the  wish  never  to  have  been  born 
cr  to  begin  life  all  over  again. 

Life  in  utero  is  represented  by  swimming  in  the  water,  being 
confined  in  a  small  space,  hiding  in  a  closet,  lying  in  a  bath- 
tub, being  alive  in  a  coffin,  etc.  Dreams  of  intra-uterine  life  and 
of  birth  are  not  infrequently  combined  into  one. 

A  kind  of  dream  that  occurs  so  often  that  it  deserves  to  be 
considered  a  typical  dream  is  that  of  saving  somebody  from 
drowning  or  from  the  flames.  To  save  scHnebody's  life  in  a  dream 
means  a  desire  to  possess  that  person  or,  if  a  female,  to  make  her 
pregnant  (to  give  her  a  life).    For  a  man  to  save  his  father's  life 
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means  to  repay  him  for  the  life  he  gave,  to  be  quits  with  him,  to 
be  indepaident  of  him;  to  save  his  mother's  life  may  mean  the 
same  things  as  well  as  the  desire  to  save  her  from  the  brutality  of 
the  father  and  to  possess  her  (Oedipus  complex)  or  her  love. 
FinaUy  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  many  of  these  water 
and  fire  dreams  ajre  associated  with  a  full  bladder  and  the  desire 
to  urinate,  and  that  fire  and  water  frequently  stand  for  each  other 
and  symbolise  love,  passion,  sensuality,  life. 

6.  Onanism  Dreams^ — Owing  to  the  universality  with  which 
onanism  is  practiced  and  condemned,  especially  in  iafancyy  child- 
hood, and  adolescence,  the  persistence  of  the  desire  for  this  form 
of  sexual  gratification  finds  expression  in  a  vast  number  of  the 
dreams  of  adults  of  both  sexes  under  the  mask  of  an  almost  in- 
finite variety  of  symbols.  The  true  nature  of  these  dreams,  which 
almost  always  go  back  to  ante-puberty  incest  fantasies,  is  attest- 
ed by  the  fact  that  they  almost  always  end  in  a  pollution  or  that 
the  sleeper  awakes  to  prevent  the  pollution.  The  symbols  most 
commonly  employed  in  these  dreams  are  the  following:  to  pull, 
shake,  or  jerk  something;  to  ride  in  an  automobile,  to  play  an 
automatic  piano,  to  break  a  pen,  to  break  one's  gun,  to  play 
billiards,  to  play  marbles,  to  choke  somebody,  to  lay  hands  on 
somebody,  to  shoot,  to  urinate,  to  do  manual  labor,  to  do  wrong, 
to  spoil  a  machine,  to  lose  a  tooth,  to  pull  a  tooth,  to  soil  cme^s 
hand,  etc.  Those  who  have  a  large  acquaintance  with  current 
slang  will  readily  understand  these  symbols  as  well  as  the  use  of 
certain  numerals,  e.  g.  66,  44,  11  (penis=eleventh  finger),  15 
(phallus  +  five  fingers)  or  51,  etc.,  to  express  the  same  idea. 
Because  of  the  vicious  practice  of  trying  to  wean  children  from 
the  habit  of  onanism  by  all  sorts  of  threats,  thoughts  of  castra- 
tion, insanity,  or  death  are  integral  parts  of  most  of  these  dreams. 

7.  Dreams  of  Flying  and  Falling, — ^There  is  probably  not 
a  person  living  who  has  not  sometimes  dreamt  of  fiying,  soar- 
ing gently  a  few  feet  above  the  earth,  or  of  falling  from  a  great 
height.  These  dreams  of  fiying  are  so  common,  so  vivid,  and  so 
realistic  that  even  the  earliest  dream  critics  have  tried  to  explain 
them.  Some  have  actually  assumed  that  the  supposed  flight  con- 
sisted of  a  real  excursion  of  the  "astral  body."  Recent  psycholo- 
gists explain  the  sensation  of  flying  during  sleep  to  be  the  result 
of  the  respiratory  movements,  a  numbness  of  the  parts  of  the 
skin  supporting  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  absence  of  tactile 
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pressure  on  the  feet  to  suggest  contact  with  the  earth ;  but  if  this 
explanation  were  correct  we  ought  all  to  dream  of  flying  every 
time  we  fall  asleep.  Freud  attributes  the  sensation  of  flying  to 
an  unconscious  reminiscence  of  the  child's  pleasurable  sensations — 
sensations  that  often  took  on  a  sexual  character — ^when  it  was 
rocked  in  the  cradle,  playfully  thrown  up  into  the  air,  swung  in 
a  hammock  or  swinging-chair,  etc.,  and  he  interprets  these  dreams 
as  the  symbolic  fulfilment  of  a  desire  for  coitus.  Dreams  of  flying 
also  symbolise  ^vaulting  ambition,'  the  wish  to  be  a  bird,  to  be 
piure  as  an  angel,  to  be  rid  of  one's  earthly  ties,  etc.  Dreams  of 
falling  have  also  received  fantastic  anatomico-psychologic  explan- 
ations but  we  prefer  Freud's  explanation  which  attributes  them 
to  the  reminiscences  of  infancy  (throwing  a  baby  up  into  the  air 
and  pretending  to  let  it  fall)  and  explains  them  as  symbols  of  a 
moral  fall.  One  of  my  patients,  a  married  woman  who  waa  com- 
pelled to  live  in  sexual  abstinence  for  a  short  time,  dreamt  that 
she  fell — in  bed. 

The  Function  of  Dreaming. — If  dreaming  is  not  the  result 
of  demoniacal  influences,  or  the  experiences  of  the  ^astral  bodv,' 
or  the  hap-hazard  working  of  disconnected  groups  of  brain  cells, 
or  the  psyche's  attempt  to  interpret  incoming  sensations,  and  if 
what  we  have  said  about  the  meaning  and  structure  of  dreams  is 
true,  it  must  follow  that  dreaming  serves  a  definite  purpose  and  is 
beneficial  to  the  individual.  The  popular  notion  that  dreams  dis- 
turb sleep  is  flaUy  contradicted  by  our  experience  which  enforces 
the  conviction  that  dreams  tend  to  preserve  sleep.  The  truth  of 
this  proposition  must  be  evident  to  all  who  consider  the  following 
facts  and  arguments: 

1.  Convenience  Dreams. — ^Painful  sensations  entering  the 
psyche  from  within  or  from  without  the  body  are  often  wholly 
disregarded  by  sleeping  consciousness  so  that  the  sleeper  is  not 
awakened  by  them.  In  other  cases  the  person  is  not  awakened 
by  these  painful  sefisations  because  he  dreams  of  something  utter- 
ly inconsistent  with  them,  as  if  to  deny  their  existence,  or  he 
dreams  of  doing  something  that  removes  them.  He  dreams  that 
the  painful  com  is  gone,  that  he  is  quenching  his  thirst  at  a 
banquet,  that  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  his  neck  to  prevent 
him  performing  his  acrobatic  feats  at  the  theatre,  that  the  sound 
that  he  hears  is  not  the  alarm  clock  but  a  bell  that  he  can  dis- 
regard, etc.     Obviously  this  is  all  in  the  interests  of  sleep. 
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2.  Anticipating  Dreams. — ^There  is  a  class  of  dreams  that 
encourages  the  dreamer  to  go  on  sleeping  by  creating  the  delusion 
that  he  is  not  sleeping  and  dreaming  but  that  he  is  awake  and 
attending  (o  his  duties.  Thus  a  teacher  dreams  that  he  is  in  the 
classroom  calling  the  roll  of  his  pupils  or  giving  a  lesson. 

8.  Consolation  Dreams, — Comforting  dreams  of  all  kinds 
have  undoubtedly  occurred  to  almost  everyone  who  has  ever  gone 
to  bed  with  some  worry,  fear,  or  anxiety.  A  sick  man  f aUs  asleep 
and  dreams  that  his  deceased  baby  sister  appears  to  him  and 
assures  him  that  he  is  not  yet  to  die.  Another  man  goes  to 
bed  worried  as  to  how  he  will  meet  a  financial  obligation  on  the 
morrow  and  he  dreams  that  one  of  his  debtors  pays  an  account 
that  is  long  overdue.  A  mother  falls  asleep  at  the  bedside  of  a 
dying  baby  and  dreams  that  the  child  is  playing  in  the  street. 

4.  Censored  Dreams. — The  elimination  of  painful  thoughts 
from  sleeping  consciousness  so  as  to  permit  sleep  to  continue  is 
illustrated  in  the  mass  of  dreams  that  we  have  been  considering, 
the  meaning  of  which  becomes  clear  only  when  the  symbols  are 
interpreted  or  when  all  of  the  individual's  free  associations  have 
been  accumulated  and  analysed.  These  are  the  dreams  in  which 
the  censor  disguises  the  painful  (repressed)  thoughts  that  have 
been  aroused  to  activity  or  re-awakened  by  the  still  unsubmerged 
fragments  of  the  day's  experiences.  These  thoughts  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  unless  they  were  sufficiently  disguised  and  distorted 
they  would  interfere  with  the  individual's  sleep.  The  imaginary 
fulfilment  of  the  repressed  desires  consequently  constitute  a  com- 
promise between  the  censor  and  the  ego's  desire  for  sleep  and 
serves  temporarily  to  allay  the  tension,  or  disturbance  created  by 
the  stirring  desires. 

The  objection  has  very  properly  been  raised  that  dreams  can- 
not be  regarded  as  the  preservers  of  sleep  because  many  dreams 
are  of  such  a  painful  nature  that  the  dreamers  awake  from  them 
in  terror.  Freud,  on  the  other  hand,  very  properly  answers  that 
the  analysis  of  these  apprehension  dreams  shows  that  the  dis- 
tressing emotion  (fear,  apprehension,  anxiety)  does  not  emanate 
from  the  manifest  content  of  the  dream  but  from  the  latent  con- 
tent, that  these  dreams  of  being  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by 
some  large  or  fierce  beast  (bull,  lion,  dog)  or  by  a  burglar  widd- 
inf;r  a  dangerous  weapon  (pistol,  club,  sword),  or  of  losing  one's 
life  by  fire  or  by  drowning,  and  other  apprehension  dreams,  are 
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but  poorly  disguised  representatives  of  forbidden, 
pressed  desires  of  all  sorts,  chiefly  erotic  and  criminal,  and  that 
the  dreamei* — afraid  of  his  repressed  desires — awakes  in  time  to 
prevoit  the  true  meaning  of  the  dream  reaching  his  consciousness. 
The  fear  is  the  fear  of  oneself, — ^the  reaction  to  the  repressed 
desire.  In  these  dreams  the  wish-fulfilment  tendency  has  failed  be- 
cause of  the  censor's  failure  to  discharge  his  full  duty.  One  of 
my  patients  awoke  in  great  terror  from  a  dream  in  which  she 
saw  a  burglar  with  upraised  club  enter  through  the  window  and 
approach  her  husband  as  he  lay  on  the  floor  unconscious  of  his 
peril.  The  burglar's  features  were  stnMigly  reminiscent  of  the 
lover  whom  she  had  rejected  in  a  fit  of  spleen  following  a  petty 
quarrel.  Thoughts  of  her  husband's  death  in  some  accidental 
manner  and  without  guilt  on  her  part  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  her  fantasies. 

The  attribution  of  other  functions  to  the  dream,  such  as  a 
preparatory  function,  a  cathartic  function,  a  warning  function, 
etc.,  is  wholly  unnecessary  and  based  upon  a  failure  to  realize 
the  full  significance  of  the  wish-fulfilling  tendency  of  dreams  as 
detailed  by  Freud. 

Prophetic  Dreams. — ^The  belief  in  the  prophetic  nature  of 
dreams  entertained  by  many  persons  in  ancient  as  well  as  in 
modem  times  undoubtedly  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  many 
have  shaped  their  conduct  in  accordance  with  their  dreams  with- 
out realizing  that  the  dream  only  reflected  or  echoed  their  more 
or  less  vaguely  defined  desires,  the  enactment  of  which  they  post- 
poned because  of  some  present  scruple  or  fear.  Many  have  un- 
doubtedly gone  to  bed  with  the  wish  that  they  might  find  a  solu- 
tion for  their  problems  in  their  dreams,  and  the  wish  became 
father  to  the  thought.  Biblical  influence,  too,  has  played  its 
share  in  strengthening  the  belief  in  the  prophetic  function  of 
dreams.  There  can  also  be  very  little  doubt  that  in  many  in- 
stances persons  deliberately  or  unconsciously  falsify  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  dreams,  by  adding  to  or  subtracting  from  them, 
so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  dream  foretold  something.  In 
other  instances  persons  have  determined  cm  a  certain  course  of 
conduct  because  of  the  suggestive  influence  of  some  dream.  The 
hypermnesia  which  is  characteristic  of  dreams  may  bring  to  one's 
mind  the  features  of  long-forgotten  personages  or  places  that 
one  expects  to  see  and  that  he  thinks  he  has  never  seen  and  thus 
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give  the  impression  of  predicticMi  or  prevision.  Ellis  (1.  c.  p.  9S) 
IS  willing  to  admit  that  there  are  proj^etic  dreams  but  we  have 
never  seen  any  evid^[ice  of  it  that  would  bear  critical  investigation. 
The  case  for  telepathic  dreama  is  somewhat  better  than  for 
pro}^tic  dreams. 

Value  of  Oncircdogy. — ^Even  though  we  repudiate  the  theory 
that  the  study  of  dreams  will  enable  us  to  foretell  future  events  or 
that  in  them  we  may  discover  communications  from  ^^our  friends 
in  heaven  and  our  foes  in  hell,''  we  must  not  therefore  conclude 
that  the  study  and  interpretation  of  dreams  are  not  of  the  great- 
est theoretical,  cultural,  and  practical  consequence.  In  fact  the 
results  obtained  by  the  application  of  the  psycho-analytic  tech- 
nique to  dream  criticism  in  the  past  twenty  years  have  been  so 
interesting  and  so  b^iefidal  and  hold  forth  such  large  promise  for 
the  future  that  Freud's  brilliant  generalizations  in  this  sphere  may 
safely  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  solid  achieve- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century. 

From  the  purely  theoretic  point  of  view  the  psycho-analytic 
interpretation  of  dreams  teaches  the  valuable  lesson  that  there  is 
no  accident  in  the  domain  of  psychic  phenomena,  that  dreams  are 
not  the  children  of  the  chance  operations  of  the  mind,  that  law 
and  order  prevail  in  our  mental  working,  and  that  the  psyche  of 
the  night  is  continuous  and  one  with  that  of  the  day.  One  of  the 
most  curious,  perplexing,  and  fascinating  prob]|ems  of  mental 
functioning  has  at  last  received  its  explanation.  The  discovery 
of  the  meaning  and  structure  of  dreams  has  served  to  explain  the 
mechanism  and  hidden  purpose  of  a  large  number  of  phenomena 
in  human  conduct  that  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  as  meaning 
less  and  accidental  as  dreams,  viz.:  slips  of  the  tongue,  slips  of 
memory,  slips  of  the  pen,  and  many  other  "misdoings."  With 
this  key,  too,  Fireud  has  unlocked  the  portals  that  lead  to  the 
understanding  of  the  structure,  meaning,  and  functions  of  wit 
and  humor.  And  as  though  in  all  this  we  had  not  enough  to  be 
thankful  for  one  man's  genius,  psycho-analytic  oneirocriticism  has 
opened  up  unsuspected  avenues  to  the  study  and  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  religion,  myths,  witchcraft,  fairy  tales,  the  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  significance  of  superstition, 
and  the  evolution  of  certain  folkloric  ceremonials,  beliefs,  and 
taboos. 
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Apart  from  this  theoretical  or  cultural  significance  of  the 
study  of  dreams  the  subject  is  of  importance  because  of  the  un- 
doubted influence  that  dreams  have  upon  our  daily  life.  They 
not  only  tend  to  depress  or  to  cheer  us,  even  though  the  dream 
has  been  forgotten,  but  to  influence  our  conduct.  In  one  of  my 
own  dreams  I  was  reminded  of  something  I  would  gladly  have 
forgotten  but  which  it  was  important  not  to  forget.  In  the  dream 
I  saw  a  vivid  and  painful  realization  of  the  consequences  of  failure 
to  meet  an  obligation  on  the  appointed  day.  Such  tricks  of 
memory  on  the  part  of  the  unconscious  mind  are  not  uncommon. 
A  young  lady  who  was  very  much  annoyed  and  yet  flattered  by 
the  courtebies,  pretty  speeches,  and  attentions  of  her  dentist, — 
who  even  spoke  of  elc^ing  with  her  and  almost  made  her  believe 
what  he  said, — dreamt  that  while  he  attempted  to  kiss  her  she  push- 
ed him  through  an  open  window  and  he  was  killed.  The  dream 
made  such  an  impression  on  her  that  she  decided  never  to  see  that 
dentist  again.  Considering  the  effect  his  conduct  had  on  her, 
which  we  cannot  detail  here,  it  is  fortunate  that  she  did  so.  There 
is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  persons  are  often  deterred  from  com- 
mitting certain  crimes  by  a  vivid  dream  realization  of  the  conse- 
quences of  yielding  to  their  criminal  impulses. 

A  number  of  observers  have  reported  instances  in  which 
dreams  revealed  the  first  symptoms  of  oncoming  organic  ailments, 
and  the  findings  of  Freud  and  his  disciples  encourage  us  to  hope 
that  some  day  the  study  of  our  patients'  dreams  may  enable  us  to 
recognize  characteristic  features  in  the  dreams  of  the  mentally 
backward,  the  epileptic,  the  hysteric,  the  paranoiac,  the  alcoholic, 
etc.,  and  to  make  use  of  them  for  purposes  of  diagnosis. 

"Dreams,*'  says  Freud,  "are  the  royal  road  to  the  uncon- 
scious." In  dreams  we  see  ourselves  not  as  others  see  us,  but 
what  is  more  important,  as  we  are.  "In  somnio  Veritas"  is  much 
truer  than  has  been  supposed  for  in  it  we  can  discover  the 
evidences  not  only  of  our  aspirations,  our  loves  and  our  hates, 
our  prejudices  and  sympathies,  and  our  criminal  desires,  but  the 
true  image  of  our  moral,  religious,  and  spiritual  constitution.  It 
is  through  the  study  of  dreams  that  one  can  attain  to  perfect 
self-knowledge.  The  importance  then  of  dream  analyses  for  peda- 
gogic, sociologic,  and  cultural  purposes  ought  to  be  self-evident. 

To  physicians,  and  especially  to  those  entrusted  with  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  treating  diseases  of  the  soul,  skill  in  the  analysis  of 
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dreams  is  of  the  utmost  practical  importance,  for  the  knowledge 
thus  gained  not  only  increases  our  understanding  of  both  the  nor- 
mal and  the  diseased  mind  but  puts  into  our  hands  a  valuable  in- 
strument for  the  curing  of  those  afflicted  with  that  large  class  of 
ailments  known  as  the  psjchcmeuroses.  In  time  it  may  even  be 
possible  to  cure,  or  at  least  to  prevent,  some  of  the  psychoses 
(insanity).  At  present  dream  analysis  constitutes  the  essential 
thing  in  the  treatment  of  hysteria,  obsessions  of  all  kinds,  and 
phobias.  Those  who  have  followed  understandingly  our  exposi- 
tion of  the  characteristics  of  the  unconscious  mind,  of  the  mean- 
ing and  evolution  of  neurotic  symptcHns,  of  the  meaning  and 
structure  of  dreams,  and  of  the  essential  kinship  betweoi  dreams 
and  symptoms,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  a 
patient's  realization  of  the  meaning  of  his  symptcnns  and  dreams 
must  lead  to  a  total  or  partial  cure  of  the  malady  in  which  he 
has  cleverly  taken  refuge. 

For  the  application  of  the  results  obtained  by  dream  analyses 
to  the  interpretation  of  myths,  fairy  tales,  the  nightmare,  works 
of  art,  mental  peculiarities  of  certain  celebrities,  etc,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  writings  of  Freud,  Jones,  Rank,  Abraham, 
Riklin,  and  others. 

[Conclusion  follows.] 
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THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  SEXUAL  ASTINENCE 

AND  HEALTH. 
By  Pbof.  De,  Anton  Ntstsom,  Stockholm. 

ASCETICISM  and  the  entire  problem  of  abstinence  today 
are  based  on  the  asceticism  of  primitive  Christianity.  In 
that  system,  everything  that  did  not  lead  man  to  salva- 
tion was  sin ;  everything  "carnal,*'  everything  appertain- 
ing to  the  "natural  man,'*  was  Sin,  and  the  Flesh  was  to  be 
mortified. 

The  apostles  and  evangelists  taught  that  continence  and 
chastity  were  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  christian  doctrine. 
What  furious  diatribes  on  mairiage  and  the  sexual  life  do  we  not 
find  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church!  They  con- 
demned the  sensual  pleasure  in  cohabitation,  recommended  the 
suppression  of  the  sexual  instinct  as  the  best  means  of  coming 
nearer  to  Godliness;  they  proclaimed  "that  God  and  the  Church 
willed  the  unmarried  state,  and  marriage  was  only  a  connivance." 
But  Nature  demanded  her  rights  most  emphatically  from  the 
"Saints"  who  as  penitents  consecrated  their  lives  to  God.  It  re- 
quired long  years  of  continual  and  hard  mortifications  to  subju- 
gate "the  Demon  of  the  Flesh;"  there  were  times  when  the  Godly 
ones  were  seized  by  delirious  fits  of  insanity  accompanied  by  erotic 
hallucinations. 

This  ascetism  produced  the  most  violent,  hitherto  unheard  of, 
eruptions  of  sexual  passion  among  the  primitive  Christians.  The 
Agapaea,  or  love-feasts,  degenerated  into  veritable  orgies  and 
were  soon  prohibited.  Later,  after  the  church  had  established  the 
celibacy  of  the  priests,  we  find  new  scandals  within  the  church: 
the  priests  took  concubines  unto  themselves,  for  they  were  not 
able  to  suppress  the  sexual  instinct;  after  concubinage  was  pro- 
hibited, many  priests  enticed  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
people,  or  tried  to  gratify  their  sexual  wants  by  fornication,  or 
by  unnatural  means. 

In  spite  of  all  these  deplorable  occurrences  within  the  church, 
there  are  moralists  who  attempt  to  establish  a  new  kind  of  ascetic 
ideal.  Fasts,  the  drinking  of  water,  the  mortification  of  the  flesh 
and  all  that  are  to  many  the  only  way  to  a  pure  life.  Yet,  man- 
kind has  been  groaning  altogether  too  long  under  the  yoke  of 
Christian  superstition,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Sin.  It  is  high 
time  that  this  sort  of  thing  be  stopped. 

160 
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There  are  not  only  abstinence  fanatics  among  the  theological 
puritans,  but  also  among  the  physicians.  This  is  to  me  a  psycho- 
logical riddle.  Some  physicians,  as,  e.  g..  Ribbing,  that  ignorant 
Swedish  professor,  are  also,  so  to  say,  medico-theologians  and  are 
led,  or  better,  misled  by  the  old  Christian  faith.  They  use  peculiar 
tactics  in  their  warfare:  the  exist«[ice  of  abstinence  diseases  is 
sans-fofon  denied  and  reported  cases  do  not  prove  anything.  At 
the  same  time,  they  dare  to  exaggerate  or  to  distort  the  opinions 
of  their  opponents  in  an  insidious  and  mendacious  manner. 

They  proclaim  in  uniscm:  ^Abstinence  is  not  injurious,  neither 
to  man  nor  woman  P'  And  they  declare  in  leaflets  and  books  in- 
tended for  the  general  public,  that  their  assertion  is  based  on 
authorities  "of  the  highest  trustworthiness.*'  It  is  too  bad,  but 
it  is  nothing  less  than  a  conventional  lie.  In  fact,  those  so- 
called  authorities  discussed  the  problem  of  sexual  abstinence  only 
from  an  ethical  and  religious  standpoint.  If  the  puritans  read 
the  books  of  their  opponents  at  all,  they  decry  them  as  material- 
istic, irreligious  and  superficial ;  therefore,  deserving  of  no  consid- 
eration at  alL 

The  physicians  who  discuss  the  influence  of  sexual  abstinence 
on  health,  ought  to  rely  oa  empiric  investigations  alone.  But 
there  are  physicians  who  do  not  want  to  listen  to  everything  the 
patients  tell  them  in  regard  to  their  sexual  conditions;  several 
patients  told  me,  that  some  doctors  declared  sans-fofon  that  there 
was  no  such  a  thing  ^s  an  abstinence  disease,  and  that  the  syrop- 
'  toms  narrated  to  them  were  simply  caused  by  over  exertion,  weak- 
ness, etc. 

Mankind  has  too  long  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  nature 
and  physiological  laws  of  the  sexual  life.  There  is  an  universal 
clamor  for  instruction  on  the  hygienic  life  and  the  prevention  of 
venereal  diseases.  But  many  of  the  teachers  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  their  subject:  they  have  wrong  ideas  based  on 
christian  ethics,  and  they  repeat  uncritically  the  preachmwits  of 
puritanical  "authorities.''  During  the  Congress  of  this  Society, 
at  Mannheim,  1907,  a  program  was  proposed  with  items  as :  "Ab- 
stinence never  causes  disease,"  "The  Description  of  Preventives 
ought  not  to  be  Allowed,**  and  it  was  declared  openly  that  only 
physicians  who  are  profoundly  imbued  with  a  "Holy  Idealism** 
and  thoroughly  ccmvinced  of  the  "Seriousness  of  the  Cause**  were 
worthy  of  giving  advice  in  matters  relating  to  Sex  Destructi<Mi  1 
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These  medico-theologians  and  spiritualistic  healers  are  certainly 
not  the  only  ones  who  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  ^^seriousness 
of  the  cause,"  but  also  those  physicians  who  don't  believe  that 
abstinence  is  not  injurious,  and  recognize  the  necessity  of  dis- 
cussing remedies  for  the  prevention  of  venereal  diseases  and  preg^ 
nancy.     We,  too,  are  serious  people! 

Now,  it  is  up  to  us  to  restore  to  the  sexual  instinct  its  right 
position  and  natural  dignity.  The  sexual  instinct  is  of  the  great- 
est biological  impoa*tance;  it  ia  an  element  of  love,  and  to  a  very 
large  extent  not  only  determines  procreation,  but  also  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  individual.  Love  should  be  the  aim  of  all, 
therefore,  after  maturity  is  reached,  every  individual  is  bound  to 
lead  a  normal  sexual  life.  To  be  forced  to  suppress  the  sexual 
instinct  and  relinquish  love  is  a  cruel  fate  and  an  unnatural  evil. 
My  experiences  and  those  of  several  other  physicians  prove  suffi- 
ciently that  abstinence  may  produce  serious  dangers  for  body  and 
soul.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  found  that  the  normal  exercise  of 
the  sexual  functions  increases  the  individual's  ability  to  lead  a 
useful  and  noble  life  and  keeps  away  sexual  evils  and  erotic  fancies 
which  so  often  are  produced  by  abstinence,  in  spite  of  the  most 
earnest  endeavor  to  resist  sexual  emotions.  Most  men  come  to 
know,  sooner  or  later,  the  effects  of  the  most  powerful  force  in 
life — ^the  natural  and  unavoidable  desire  for  love.  The  healthy 
man  has  erotic  feelings  and  wants ;  he  desires  to  love  and  is  bound 
to  lead  a  natural  sexual  life.  The  normal  gratification  of  the 
sexual  impulse  determines  the  joy  and  happiness,  health  and  vigor 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  seems  incomprehensible  differences  of 
opinions  on  sexual  abstinence  could  ever  originate  in  the  heads  of 
thinking  men. 

We  must  know  and  understand  that  the  object  of  cohabita- 
tion is  not  only  the  procreation  of  children — under  certain  and 
very  rigorous  conditions. — ^but  also  the  satisfaction  of  a  natural 
\ivant,  a  sexual  urge  produced  by  a  super-abundance  of  spermatozoa 
in  the  sex  glands,  accompanied  by  a  stimulation  of  the  sex  nerves 
and  the  whole  nervous  system.  This  desire  is  purely  physiological, 
and  unless  the  sexes  are  brought  together  through  personal  sym- 
pathy and  love,  the  sexual  impulse  is  directed  towards  the  other 
sex  as  such,  that  is  to  say,  without  the  stimulus  of  the  higher 
feelings.  We  must  cease  to  see  in  the  urgings  of  the  sexual  in- 
stinct the  manifestations  of  lewdness  and  base  impulses. 
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The  sexual  feeling,  if  not  artificially  excited,  is  a  promoter 
of  health  and  vigor.  Shall  the  unmarried  individual  suppress  it 
for  "Purity's''  sake?  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  there  may  be 
persons  who,  impelled  by  ideals  and  religious  precepts,  suppress 
the  sexual  instinct  and  go  through  life  as  puritanical  anchorites. 
But  I  ask:  are  these  persons  healthy  and  happy  year  by  year 
until  they  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  85-40  years  old?  Some  of 
them,  while  young,  rejoice  because  they  have  overcome  the  tempta- 
tions of  "Sin";  perhaps  they  become  moral  prigs  and  condemn 
harshly  the  "weak  ones"  who  fell  victims  of  their  impulses.  Yet, 
"may  he  who  standeth  beware  lest  he  fall !"  Nobody  knows  what 
the  end  will  be.  Gradually  or  suddenly,  the  sexual  instinct  may 
make  itself  felt  in  the  strong.  He  who  was  steadfast  and  firm 
may  be  driven  to  masturbation  and  gradually,  become  a  victim  of 
sensuality,  in  spite  of  resistance  and  mental  anguish.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  many  such  developments  in  persons  who  consulted 
me  and  candidly  told  the  stories  of  their  life. 

The  prdblem  we  are  discussing  at  present  demands  a  defini- 
tion of  the  terms  "Health"  and  "Disease."  To  be  healthy  and 
vigorous  means  to  feel  well  and  to  be  free  of  pain.  However, 
there  are  imperceptible  transitions  from  perfect  health  to  pro- 
nounced morbid  conditions.  There  are  clandestine,  lingering  di- 
seases which  during  their  indpiency,  or  perhaps  never,  give  no 
pains  and  do  not  disturb,  temporarily  at  least,  our  well-being. 
Pathologists  in  general  agree  that  there  is  disease  when  a  change 
in  the  tissues  has  taken  place,  or  when  something  unusual  is  going 
on  in  the  body,  or  that  disease  is  an  unusual  condition  which  pro- 
duces disorders  in  the  organs  or  in  their  functions.  In  the  main, 
we  cdways  reason  that  a  disease  is  a  deviation  from  health  and 
that  a  person  is  ill  when  he  is  not  vigorous  and  active. 

The  condition  which  we  call  nervousness^  or  nervous  weakness, 
may  be  the  result  of  various  causes  and  is  generally  the  transition 
from  health  to  illness.  This  condition  may  be  transitory  and  may 
be  found  in  persons  who  generally  feel  well.  Yet,  if  such  a  con- 
dition continues  for  a  while  and  is  produced  by  serious  causes,  it 
will  grow  worse  and  exhibit  lasting  and  distinct  symptoms,  such 
as  serious  disturbances  in  the  nervous  system,  weakness  of  the 
muscles,  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  anemia,  etc. 

The  observation  is  true  in  many  abstinents.  For  a  while  they 
are  blithe  and  vigorous  and  bear  well  under  the  enforced  condition. 
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After  a  few  years  they  begin  to  feel  uncomfortable  and  be  ill- 
tempered,  suffer  from  neurasthenia,  pains  in  the  genitals,  the 
back,  the  abdomen;  their  mental  faculties  and  efficiency  decrease, 
etc. 

We  must,  therefore,  not  only  ask  whether  abstinence  is  the 
cause  of  more  or  less  serious  diseases,  but  also  whether  it  diminishes 
well-being,  efficiency  and  pleasure  in  life.  Precisely  this  fact  must 
be  established,  that  abstinents  are  more  or  less  unhappy,  melan- 
choly and  inefficient.  Many  physicians  have  had  the  same  exper- 
ience, namely,  that  real  diseases  are  caused  by  sexual  abstinence: 
inflammation  and  painful  congestions  of  the  testicles,  or  prostate; 
spermatorrhea,  excessive  pollutions,  neurasthenia,  impotence,  anx- 
iety, neurosis,  melancholia  etc.  Furthermore,  abstinents  are  affict- 
ed  with  a  large  number  of  uncomfortable  feelings,  nervous  disturb- 
ances and  many  forms  of  sufferings  which  must  be  regarded  as 
symptoms  of  diease.  Among  these,  it  is  chiefly  the  increased 
sexual  irritability  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration;  this 
irritability  may  develop  to  such  a  degree  that  the  most  insigni- 
ficant occurrence  may  cause  emissio  seminis. 

Abstinents  are  frequently  afflicted  with  disturbances  of  the 
circulation  and  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  palpitations  of  the 
heart  and  general  restlessness ;  awake  or  asleep,  they  are  harassed 
by  sensual  fancies  and  sexual  feelings ;  they  show  various  kinds  of 
abnormalities  and  peculiarities  and  take  no  joy  in  life. 

Against  the  insinuations  and  accusations  made  by  abstinence 
fanatics,  I  reply  that  neither  I  nor  any  other  experienced  physi- 
cian has  ever  maintained  that  sexual  abstinence  is  injurious  air- 
ways and  for  all  individuals ;  I  maintain  that  abstinence,  if  con- 
tinued too  long  after  maturity  is  reached,  is  often  the  cause  of 
physical  and  mental  injuries  in  persons  with  normal,  strong  or 
average  sexual  impulsed,  and  that  abstinents  are  often  unhappy 
and  weak  instead  of  being  happy  and  strong.  Those  not  affected 
unfavorably  by  the  long  continued  practice  of  abstinence  are  per- 
sons with  weak  sexual  impulses  or  "frigid  natures.** 

CONCLUSIONS : 

1.  Sexual  abstinence  is  possible  during  youth  through  the 
exercise  of  will-power  and  an  ethical  education. 

2.  In  general,  females  endure  sexual  abstinence  easier  than 
males,  during  youth. 
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3.  There  are  pers<HUB  who  never  suffer  firom  the  effects  of 
sexual  abstinence;  these  are,  more  or  less,  so-called  ^^f rigid  na- 
tures'' or  individuala  who  are  weakened  by  disease. 

4.  In  many  men  and  women  otherwise  healthy  and  not  of  the 
psychopathic  constitution,  abstinence  causes  physical  and  mental 
disturbances  and  a  depreciation  in  efficiency  (depression,  sexual  ir- 
ritability, sleeplessness,  pains,  etc.) 

5.  (Contra  Ribbing,  Teuton  and  others).  If  the  physician 
wants  to  observe  the  injurious  effects  of  sexual  abstinence,  he 
must  not  deny  them  a  priori^  nor  endeavor  to  see  all  kinds  of  con- 
ditions which  might  have  caused  the  disease,  instead  of  the  real 
cause,  namely,  abstinence.  Furthermore,  he  must  not  condemn  the 
reports  of  other  physicians  without  thorough  investigation. 

PRACTICAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

The  baseless  theological  morality  hitherto  in  fashion,  cannot 
be  supported  by  facts,  it  does  not  consider  nature  and  is  nothing 
more  than  high-sounding  oratory.  Supernatural  ethics  must  be 
supplanted  by  natural  morality  based  on  the  fact  of  the  indivisi- 
bility of  the  human  organism  and  its  natural  needs.  The  cham- 
pions of  spiritualistic  ethics  writing  on  the  sexual  life  propounded 
so  many  wrong  ideas  that  they  fell  flat,  in  spite  of  their  well- 
meaning  intentions.  They  confused  the  conceptions  of  right  and 
wrong,  morality  and  immorality  in  sexuality  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  contributed  nothing  to  a  solution  of  this  delicate  problem, 
which  is  for  many  a  matter  of  conscience. 

The  absence  of  sexual  emotions  is  for  the  moralists  the  sine 
qua  non  of  decency. 

I  do  not  say  that  sexual  intercourse  is  necessary  for  a  young 
man  who  has  reached  puberty.  It  is  rather  beneficial  to  check  the 
sexual  impulse  and  to  avoid  sexual  intercourse,  at  least  for  a 
definite  time  the  length  of  which  may  differ  for  different  individu- 
als, until  the  body  has  reached  full  maturity  and  the  mental  facul- 
ties are  sufliciently  developed.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  young  people  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
natural  and  artificial  sexual  excitement,  and  understand  to  what 
extent  they  are  able  by  will-power  to  check  this  natural  impulse. 
It  cannot  be  expected,  however,  that  this  power  should  be  employ- 
ed for  an  indefinite  period  and  be  of  an  absolutely  equal  efficiency 
in  all  individuals.  The  sexual  impulse  and  the  natural  dispositions 
differ  greatly  in  different  individuals,  as  doesf  their  education  and 
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environment.  We  must  distinguish  between  sanguine  and  robust 
individuals  with  a  superabundance  of  strength,  vigor  and  imagin- 
ation, and  anemic,  weak  and  sluggish  individuals. 

Many  experienced  physicians  believe,  as  I  do,  that  not  a  few 
abstinents  inherited  the  unusually  weak  sexual  instinct  which  en- 
ables them  to  make  a  virtue  of  weakness. 

What  sane  person  who  knows  the  world,  will  not  believe  that 
the  avoidance  of  artificial  sexual  excitement  and  the  resistance  to 
sensual  allurements  is  beneficial  and  useful?  But  the  puritan 
wants  more:  the  complete  suppression  of  the  sexual  instinct  with 
all  its  manifestations,  even  within  its  natural  and  normal  boundries. 
Unmarried  persons  particularly  must  suppress  it.  That  means  as 
much  as  suppressing  life  itself,  to  annihilate  one's  own  Ego  and 
become  a  mental  eunuch,  a  frigid,  unsympathetic  fellow  without 
feeling,  without  pleasure  in  life! 

The  puritanical  rule  demands  that  a  young  man  be  continent 
and  that  no  erotic  fancies  and  sexual  emotions  disturb  him;  civili- 
zation must  eliminate  the  erotic. 

For  purity's  sake,  the  young  person  must  not  read  love  poems 
or  novels,  nor  go  to  theatres  and  art  galleries.  Does  one  really 
believe  that  such  a  program  can  be  carried  out? 

If  I  and  many  other  physicians  maintain  that  sexual  inter- 
course is  a  necessity  for  adults  and  abstinence  injurious,  we  do 
not  attack  the  demands  of  ethics,  that  the  young  must  be  trained 
to  practice  self-discipline  and  strengthen  th|e  will  so  that  the 
sexual  impulse  may  be  restrained  as  much  as  possible.  As  to  the 
juvenile  age  we  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  educators.  But 
we  differ  on  the  question:  for  how  long  can  abstinence  be  insisted 
upon? 

We  demand  that  ethics  be  based  on  physiology  and  pathol- 
ogy. If  the  individual  does  not  lead  a  normal  sexual  life,  every 
moral  code  is  bound  to  fail. 

Cohabitation  is  undoubtedly  the  only  reliable  means  for  the 
prevention  of  diseases  and  sufferings  caused  by  sexual  abstinence. 
This  fact  can  be  proven  by  many  cases  known  to  me. 

Sexual  intercourse  as  a  demand  of  nature  can  be  sanctioned 
by  every  physician,  of  course,  not  sooner  than  after  all  other 
means  have  failed  to  diminish  an  excessive  sexual  impulse*  Mal- 
thus  was  right,  with  certain  reservations  (cf.  ^' Essay  on  the  pririr 
ciple  of  population'') :     "There  are  very  few  things  done  that 
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contribute  directly  so  much  to  the  diminution  of  the  general  wel- 
fare than  marriage  without  the  means  to  rear  children.  He  who 
marries  without  die  expectation  that  he  will  be  able  to  support 
his  family,  is  guilty  of  an  immoral  act." 

Malthus'  chief  precept  for  the  prevention  of  the  procreation 
of  children  in  poor  families  is  ^^moral  restraint,"  ^^ethical  checks/' 
**retarded  marriage"  with  a  strictly  moral  conduct  during  the 
time  of  this  retardation, — the  only  efficient  method  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  conditions  among  the  poor. 

The  ci-devant  clergyman  declared,  from  his  standpoint  of 
christian  religion:  "I  have  always  disapproved  of  the  preventive 
which  Condorcet  recommends  (the  condom)  and  shall  never  cease 
to  condemn  every  artificial  and  unnatural  device  for  curbing  the 
growth  of  population." 

Many  young  people  are  willing  and  able  to  marry  but  only 
under  the  condition  of  not  having  many  children,  as  their  income 
is  not  sufficient  to  sustain  a  large  family.  For  this  reason,  they 
must  be  taught  how  to  apply  preventives. 

It  is  up  to  those  who  demand  that  a  man  who  enters  into 
married  life  must  be  "pure,"  i.  e.  without  any  previous  sexual 
experience,  to  provide  the  means  for  enabling  him  to  marry  while 
he  is  yov/ng.  Absolute  and  permanent  abstinence  can  be  expected 
only  from  a  few — and  these  are  generally  "frigid  natures." 

The  following  sentences  give  the  main  points  of  my  opinions 
and  experiences: 

1.  Sex  instruction  for  the  young  must  be  entrusted  to  ex- 
perienced and  unprejudiced  physicians  J 

2.  The  results  of  sex  instruction  ought  to  be:  strengthening 
of  the  will,  hardening  of  body  and  mind,  deflection  through  occu- 
pation with  serious  things. 

8.  The  sexual  instruction  must  give  the  following  advice: 
consultation  of  a  physician  in  case  of  diseases  and  sufferings  caused 
by  abstinence;  immediate  consultation  when  venereal  infection  is 
suspected. 

4.  As  sexual  intercourse  may  be  necessary  for  the  health  of 
the  individual — marital  or  extramatrimonial,  this  matter  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  individual — the  physician  should  give  leaflets  to  the 
patient  whereby  he  can  find  descriptions  of  reliable  preventives 
(chemical  or  mechanical)  and  advice  on  avoiding  the  use  of  harm- 
ful remedies. 

Good  preventives  are  the  salvation  of  mankind. 


Translated  for  The  Ahxbicait  Joukitai.  or  Uioix>gt  and  Sxxoi/xsy. 

SEXUAL  ABSTINENCE  IN  WOMAN.  , 

PERMANENT  sexual  abstinence  is  far  more  frequent  among 
women  than  among  men— at  least,  among  the  educated  class- 
es. That  condition  is  generally  accompanied  by  circiun- 
stances  which  affect  the  state  of  their  mental  and  physical 
nature  at  least  as  much  as  the  lack  of  purely  sexual  enjoyment. 
Together  with  sexual  abstinence  goes  as  a  rule  celibacy.  The 
latter  means,  in  many  cases,  want  of  the  n^ecessaries  of  life  and 
an  unfavorable  social  position.  Further  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  nongratification  of  the  maternal  instinct  and  of  the 
abstract  amorous  longings.  Both  appertain,  in  a  broader  sense,  to 
the  province  of  the  sex  instinct  and  are,  in  many  cases,  more  de- 
veloped than  the  purely  sensual  desires,  the  libido  proper,  which 
resides  also  in  the  chaste  maiden,  not  as  an  actual  but  as  a  poten- 
tial force. 

Many  females  practice  undoubtedly  permanent  abstinence 
without  any  appco^nt  injury  to  their  health.  It  does  not  seem  that 
abstinence  induces  necessarily  a  premature  physical  decay  or  any 
perceptible  diminution  of  the  mental  faculties.  The  anthropologi- 
cal type  of  the  Old  Maid  is  to  be  found  only  amongst  such 
females  who  live  in  an  unfavorable  milieu.  The  emotional  priva- 
tions that  go  together  with  abstinence  are  by  far  more  respon- 
sible for  the  existence  of  thisi  type  than  the  renunciation  of  the 
purely  carnal  gratifications. 

But  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  continence  is  liable  to 
produce  disease.  Whether  and  to  what  extent  these  effects  will 
manifest  themselves,  the  sexual  and  nervous  constitution  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  individual  lives,  as  well  as  the  whole 
mental  disposition  of  woman  will  have  a  decisive  influence,  the 
sexual  functions  in  woman's  life  being  of  greater  imporUnce  than 
in  man's. 

From  puberty  until  the  30th  year  abstinence  affects  in  general 
the  health  of  the  individual  less  than  after  this  period;  not  on 
account  of  an  intensification  of  the  sexual-erotic  desires  with  ad- 
vancing years,  but  the  pro6;pect  of  marriage  and  sexual  gratifica- 
tion disappears  more  and  more,  and  this  may  affect  the  mental  om- 
dition  in  a  most  injurious  manner.  Of  the  different  forms  of  the 
sexual  constitution,  the  frigid  and  the  torpid  (but  chiefly  the 
frigid)  is  by  far  more  frequently  found  in  woman  than  in  man. 
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This  is  perhaps  the  cause  that  abstinence  is  generally  easier  for 
females  than  males. 

Also  the  neuropathic  disposition  is  in  wcnnan  of  tener  combined 
with  the  frigid  than  the  libidinous  constitution.     The  preralence 
of  the  latter  will  always,  sooner  or  later,  produce  local  disturbances 
(irritability,  ediauffement,  etc.)   which  are  often  the  stepping- 
st<»es  to  masturbation.     Such  a  condition  is  liable  to  develop  a 
fatal  proclivity  for  self-pollution  with  serious  consequences  for 
the  nervous  system;  if  the  individual  makes  efforts  to  resist  these 
inclinations,   an   aggravating  case  of  sexual  hyperesthesia  with 
various  nervous  concomitant  manifestations  may   ensue.      Under 
these  circumstances,  chiefly  if  the  environment  is  apt  to  stimulate 
the  sexual  excitability,  the  neuropathic  disposition  develops  fre- 
quently anxiety-neuroses,  states  of  dreaminess  and  mental  depreo- 
sion.    Widows  who  are  compelled  to  perpetual  abstinence,  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  of  married  life,  suffer  frequently  from 
more  or  less  serious  cases  of  anxiety-neurosis.     The  most  serious 
nervous  disturbances  (hystero-neurasthenia,  hysteria,  hystero-mel- 
ancholia,  serious  anxiety-neurosis)  we  find  among  women  who  are 
obliged  to  abstaii}  continually  from  sexual  gratification,  on  ac- 
count of  the  impotence  of  their  husbands,  but  who  are  not  free 
from  being  sexually  tantalized  by  their  impotent  mates. 

Not  only  during  the  period  of  sexual  activity  is  abstinence 
injurious  to  the  nervous  system.  Also  during  the  time  of  the 
climacteric  and  long  afterwards,  does  the  lack  of  sexual  gratifica- 
tion frequently  cause  nervous  and  mental  disturbances  (chiefly, 
loss  of  sleep,  states  of  depression,  excessive  emoticmal  excitability, 
-local  ccMnplaints). 

The  consequences  of  relative;  and  temporary  abstinence  show 
in  individual  casesi  similar  differences  as  those  of  absolute  abstin- 
ence. Some  women,  whether  they  have  sexual  intercourse  or  sus- 
pend it  for  months  and  years,  are  not  troubled  with  any  disorders 
whatever,  while  the  same  privations  cause  in  others  serious  ailments, 
in  a  very  short  time.  Several  authors  see  a  causal  connection 
between  abstinence  and  chlorosis,  anemia  and  various  gynecological 
affections. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  under  certain  conditions  which  have 
yet  to  be  investigated,  such  a  connection  may  exist. 
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1.  The  present  differences  of  opinions  on  sexual  abstinence 
cannot  be  removed  by  quoting  authorities  pro  or  can,  but  through 
a  careful  examination  of  clinical  experience. 

2.  The  clinical  experience  does  not  justify  a  final  and 
general  statement  on  the  influence  of  sexual  abstinence. 

S.  Sexual  abstinence  may,  on  one  side,  increase  the  efficieni^ 
of  the  individual  and  be  practiced  without  any  injury;  on  the 
other  side,  it  may  produce  disturbances,  or  diseases  of  a  pro- 
nounced character. 

4.  These  different  results  are  determined  by  the  duration  of 
abstinence,  the  age  of  the  individual,  his  or  her  sexual  and  ner- 
vous constitution,  the  conditions  under  which  the  individual  lives, 
and,  in  a  measure,  by  the  whole  mental  disposition.  Females  en- 
dure, generally,  abstinence  easier  than  males. 

5.  The  majority  of  diseases  that  are  caused  by  abstinence, 
are  of  a  non  progressive  character  and  yield  to  hygienic  and 
clinical  treatment. 

6.  Diseases  contracted  through  intercourse  with  prostitutes 
exceed  in  quantity  and  quality  those  that  are  caused  by  abstinence. 

7.  Considering  the  inadequacy  of  our  present  prophylactic 
devices,  the  recommendaticm  of  sexual  abstinence  for  the  preven- 
tion of  venereal  diseases  is,  without  doubt,  clinically  justified; 
however,  such  advice  should  not  be  given  as  a  matter  of  routine. 
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THESES  FOR  THE  DISCUSSION  OF  SEXUAL 

ABSTINENCE 

Bt  Db.  Magnus  Hibschfeld,  and  Db.  Iwan  Bloch. 

1.  The  difference  of  opinions  as  to  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, the  practicability  and  impracticability  of  sexual  ab- 
stinence is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  fact  that  the  ardor  of  the 
sexual  impulses  as  well  as  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  central 
nervous  system  present  objectively  great  individual  differences. 

2.  Exact  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  abundant  and 
carefully  sifted  comparative  material  which  is  scarce  at  present 
and  also  difficult  to  obtain  as  the  majority  of  men,  by  means  of 
the  "sexual  mimicry"  attempt  to  show  in  sexualibus  conformity 
with  the  contemporaneous  standard  of  morality. 

8.  Whether  sexual  abstinence  is  favorable  to  the  human  or^ 
ganism,  unimportant,  or  injurious,  is  essentially  a  medico-scientific 
question.  Every  other  theory  must  be  subordinated  to  biological 
investigations. 

4.  The  brain  is  the  controlling  organ  of  abstinence.  It  is 
decided  by  physical  factors  whether  we  are  temperate,  abstemious, 
or  dissolute.  Retentio  libidinis,  not  retentio  seminis,  is  the  de- 
ciding factor  in  regard  to  abstinence. 

5.  The  sexual  activities  are  the  result  of  the  co-operation  of 
reflexive  and  restraining  mechanisms.  The  reflex  mechanism  is 
made  up  of  sexual  stimuli  or  corresponding  ideas  which  product 
cumulatively  central  sexual  tensions.  The  latter  press  periodically 
to  a  centrifugal  sexual  relaxation  (suspension).  The  controlling 
and  restraining  mechanism  is  based  on  ethical,  hygienic,  philoso- 
phical, religious^  social  and  other  counter-acting  conceptions. 

6.  The  analogy  of  all  other  reflex  actions  demonstrates  that 
the  optimum  for  the  organism  lies  between  a  necessary  minimiun 
and  a  permissible  maximum.  It  is  a  priori  not  probable  that  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  complicated  reflexes  is  exempt  from  this 
fact. 

7.  For  an  unprejudiced  scientific  study  of  this  problem  it  is 
up  to  those  who  plead  for  a  suppression  of  the  sexual  instinct  in 
adults,  to  prove  the  positive  advantages  of  a  long  continued  sup- 
pression or,  at  least,  the  injurious  effect  of  a  non-infectious  sexual 
intercourse. 
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8.  That  platisible  assertion,  repeatedly  made  use  of  in  the 
literature  on  sexual  abstinence,  blunders  by  comparing  two  hetero- 
geneous conditions.  The  physician  should  not  try  to  combat  one 
evil  by  another,  but  each  by  itself. 

9.  The  problem  of  abstinence  is  concerned  with  an  important 
phase  of  human  life  whidi  is  decisive  for  the  preservation  of  the 
species  (procreation)  as  well  as  of  the  preservation  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  development  and  growth  of  the  individual  is  closely 
connected  with  the  development  and  the  activity  of  sexuality. 

10.  The  diseases  caused  by  abstinence  affect  principally  the 
nervous  system  as  the  real  organ  of  abstinence.  They  are  chiefly 
light,  serious  and  aggravated  cases  of  sexual  neurasthenia  and 
hysteria.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  conclude  trom  the  functional 
nature  of  these  diseases  that  they  are  harmless  and  easily  curable 
disturbances. 

11.  We  have  knowledge  of  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
concerning  sexually  normal  individuals  in  which  the  symptoms 
enumerated  by  Touton  sub  8-lS  of  his  theses,  must  be  excluded. 
Those  patients  were  chiefly  affected  with  a  greatly  diminished 
efficiency,  sleeplessness,  cephalic  depressions,  anxiety  neuroses,  ex- 
aggerated irritability,  etc.  Pharmaceutical,  hydrotherapeutic, 
dietetic,  psychotherapeutic  and  other  methods  were  inefficacious, 
but  sexual  intercourse  produced  the  effects  of  a  spedficum. 

IS.  According  to  unequivocal  observations  in  cases  of  ethic- 
ally highly  developed  individuals  who  practiced  continence  (with- 
out masturbation)  for  years  in  spite  of  an  ardent  libido  and  only 
for  ethical  reasons,  abstinence  produced  finally  chronic  impotence 
(Iwan  Bloch). 

18.  Max  Marcuse's  opinion  that  homosexuality  may  be  caus- 
ed by  sexual  abstinence  must  be  rectified  by  taking  into  considera- 
tion that  the  cases  he  refers  to  present  only  pseudo-homosexual 
acts,  equivalent  to  masturbation,  but  not  to  homosexuality  proper 
which  is  developed  neither  by  abstinence  nor  satiety. 

14.  The  disturbances  occurring  in  abstinents  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  other  sexually  disappointed  individuals,  i.  e., 
of  masturbators,  impotents,  persons  who  are  forced  to  have  a 
sexual  intercourse  which  is  inadequate  to  their  individuality,  as, 
e.  g.,  women  who  never  have  orgasms,  on  account  of  the  ejaculatio 
praecox  of  their  husbands. 
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16.  The  different  forms  of  abstinence  must  be  dassified  ac- 
cording to  duration  and  modus  agendi.  Thus  we  derive  four  banc 
forms. 

16.  As  to  duration  we  must  distinguish  betweoi  a  perpetual 
(i.  e.>  life  long)  and  a  temporary  abstinence.  In  a  case  of  tem- 
porary abstinence  the  length  of  time  must  always  be  stated.  For 
its  valuation  in  individual  cases,  the  intensity  of  the  desire  is  the 
deciding  factor.  Where  there  is  no  desire,  there  can  be  no  ab- 
stinence. 

17.  As  to  the  modus  agendi  we  distinguish  between  an  ab- 
solute and  a  rdative  abstinence.  The  first  means  abstinence  from 
every  voluntary  sexual  activity,  the  second  continence  from  an 
adequaiie  intercourse.  The  masturbator  who  wants  sexual  in- 
tercourse and  the  hetero  sexual  woman  who  has  sexual  relations 
with  persons  of  her  own  sex,  abstain  from  adequate  sexual  activi- 
ties (cf.  Dr.  H.  V.  Miiller's  lecture  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  D.  6.  B.  6.,  in  Dresden).  The  injuries  are  here  not  as  great 
as  in  cases  of  absolute  abstinence,  but  are  liable  to  be  considerably 
increased  through  a  long  continued  practice. 

18.  It  is  the  physician's  duty  to  discuss  four  points  with  the 
patient  after  an  examination  of  his  sexual  constitution:  a,  the 
advantages,  b,  the  disadvantages  of  sexual  abstinence,  c,  the  bene- 
ficial results,  d,  the  dangers  of  sexual  intercourse  (chiefly,  with 
prostitutes).  Moreover,  the  factors  which  determine  the  intensity 
of  the  impulses  and  restraints  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
(environment) . 

19.  AU  this  done,  it  is  up  to  the  patient  which  course  he 
will  follow.  The  sexual  life  of  an  adult  person  is  one  of  his,  or 
her,  most  intimate  and  private  affairs;  we  should  only  interfere 
when  a  free  will  is  violated. 

SO.  Regardless  of  this  individual  judgment,  we  cannot  help 
admitting,  generally  speaking,  that  a  irelative  sexual  abstinence,  if 
performed  voluntarily,  may  produce  favorable  cultural  results 
(prevention  of  venereal  diseases,  sexual  equivalents,  etc.). 
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CASES  OF  ABNORMAL  AND  INSANE  JEALOUSY. 

IN  his  *^Psychologie  der  Eifermcht^**  Dr.  M.  Friedman,  Mann- 
heim, Grermany,  reports  the  following  cases  of  pathological 
jealousy: 

A.  F.9  a  merchant,  89  years  old,  of  a  psychopathic 
family,  respectable  and  industrious,  is  getting  along  well  with  his 
fellow-workers  and  all  the  world,  except  his  wife.  He  is  no  drinker. 
He  asks  me  to  help  him,  because  his  wife  wants  it.  Everybody 
said  he  was  jealous  without  reason,  but  he  could  not  believe  it. 
Yet,  before  suing  for  divorce,  he  wanted  to  show  himself  concilia- 
tory. 

She  was  a  poor,  pretty,  gentle  girl  of  an  untarnished  reputa- 
tion when  he  married  her,  8  or  4  years  ago;  S'he  is  now  24  years 
old,  home-loving,  well-behaving,  modest,  yet,  he  had  "reasons*'  for 
believing  her  unfaithful.  Since  the  first  day  of  her  married  life 
she  had  repeatedly  intercourse  with  an  army-officer  and  one  of  his 
friends.  At  least,  he  had  strong  reasons  for  being  suspicious. 
While  remaining  in  the  lavatory  for  a  considerable  time,  she  made 
a  date  with  the  army-officer.  Three  or  four  times  he  saw  the 
officer  leaving  the  window,  as  often  as  his  wife  went  to  the  lava- 
tory. He  wrote  first  to  the  army  officer,  entreating  him  to  leave 
his  wife  alone;  then  he  stopped  him  in  the  street.  The  result  was 
a  suit  for  verbal  injury  and  a  sentence.  He  is  obliged  to  shift 
around,  in  no  place  can  he  stay  more  than  a  few  months,  in  order 
to  avoid  quarrels  on  accoimt  of  his  wife.'  This,  of  course,  was 
also  injurious  to  his  business  affairs.  "His  wife  has  deceived  him 
dozens  of  times" :  coming  home  unexpected,  he  found  her  only  half 
dressed,  or  changing  her  clothes;  she  was  then  always  quite  em- 
barrassed. Several  times,  he  noticed  distinctly  the  smell  of  male 
sperma  on  her  underclothes.  He  has  tried  to  catch  her  during  the 
act  (flagrante  delicto)  many  times,  yet  she  was  too  astute  and 
always  escaped.  During  the  night,  he  must  hold  her  hand  to  be 
able  to  feel  when  she  leaves  the  bed.  He  lie»  awake  for  hours,  or 
tries  to  wake  up  in  the  night,  to  watch  his  wife.  He  has  tied  her 
arm  and  the  door  of  the  bedroom  to  his  hand  with  twine;  he  has 
equipped  the  door  with  catches  which  only  he  understands  to 
remove,  and  put  wax-seals  on  the  lock.  Scattering  ashes  on  the 
floor,  he  found  her  foot-prints.  He  did  not  believe  her  excuse  that 
she  got  up  to  use  the  chamber-pot.     Yes,  the  seals  and  locks  had 
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never  been  touched^  but  just  this  circumstance  made  him  suspicious, 
as  his  wife  knew  always  how  to  thwart  his  schemes  and  to  efface 
the  vestiges. 

Yet,  his  main  proof  is  the  Confession.  She  herself  did  admit 
it,  therefore  it  must  be  true.  How  did  he  succeed?  Trying  in 
vain,  for  2  or  8  years,  to  *^get"  her,  he  gave  her  a  beating  when 
everythmg  faned.  He  was  ready  to  forgive  everything,  but  she 
had  to  make  a  clean  breast.  As  she  persisted  in  her  denials,  he 
used  a  ruse,  saying:  You  see  that  we  can't  get  along  that  way, 
admit  everything  and  I  wiU  be  at  ease  again  and  everything  will 

be  forgiven  and  forgotten.  She  said,  she  was  willing  to  comply 
with  his  wishes.  He  asked:  The  officer  has  winked  to  you,  ain*t 
that  true?  Didn't  he  come  to  your  room  one  day  and  left  after 
kissing  you  and  putting  his  hand  under  your  petticoat,  etc  ? 

After  he  got  what  he  wanted,  he  wrote  down  on  four  large 
folios  all  his  observations  and,  of  course,  the  Confession.  Her 
subsequent  denial  did  not  prove  anything.  It  was  all  right  that 
he  had  it  black  on  white.  Her  contradictory  statements  were  evi- 
dence of  her  guilt,  etc.  Thus  he  embarrassed  the  poor  woman  more 
and  more  and  she  could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  She  is  thoroughly 
disgusted  listening  by  day  and  night  to  sexual  matters  and  details 
of  which  she  had  never  heard  anything  before.  I  reproached  the 
patient  for  his  indecency  and  the  foolishness  of  that  ^^Confession." 
He  listened  patiently  although  he  did  not  believe  me;  he  was  a 
rather  good  fellow  and  always  courteous  and  accommodating.  He 
swallowed  sedatives  for  weeks,  without  raising  any  objection.  And 
how  did  the  matter  end?  After  three  months  he  had  left  the  ciiy ; 
two  months  later,  I  got  a  summcms  to  appear  in  court,  because 
he  had  instituted  divorce  proceedings  against  his  wife  on  the 
ground  of  adultery  and  desertion.  As  I  have  not  heard  of  it 
again,  it  seems  he  withdrew  the  complaint. 

Another  instance  of  jealousy : 

A  mechanic,  45  years  old,  marries  a  good-looking  widow,  S4 
years  old,  who  keeps  a  cigar  store  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  She 
is  a  woman  of  good  reputation  and  character,  he  a  man  of  good 
habits,  careful  of  his  appearance,  industrious.  Soon  after  the 
marriage  ceremony  he  begins  to  be  excited,  restless,  domineering 
and  talkative.  He  is  very  much  in  love  with  his  wife,  his  libido 
is  ardent.     Jealousy  seizes  him;  he  jumps  at  conclusions;  he  has 
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^^dkcovered*'  a  love  affair  with  the  landlord  and  two  or  three 
custixners.  This  patient  does  not  need  further  evidence:  he  has 
the  proofs  in  hand.  The  landlord  likes  to  talk  with  his  wife;  she 
was  once  too  Icmg  in  his  apartments — ^this  is  sufficient. 

The  landlord  recdves  anonymous  cards  full  of  indecent  im- 
putations and  then  is  openly  accused.  The  result  is  a  sentence  for 
insult.  Daily  scenes  follow;  he  scolds  his  wife  continually  and 
pulls  her  by  the  hair ;  then  he  begs  her  to  forgive  him.  The  busi- 
ness begins  to  decline  because  he  drives  the  customers  away  with 
his  rudeness.  The  formerly  thriving  cigar  store  is  sold.  He  can- 
not stand  it  any  longer  in  the  factory  and  quits.  He  wants  to  be 
**his  own  boss'*  and  to  watch  his  wife.  They  start  together  a  new 
business,  an  agency.  This  violent  jealousy  lasted  for  S  or  8 
years ;  then  the  patient  became  calmer  and  reconciled  with  his  wife. 
Yet,  he  never  admitted  that  he  had  been  wrong.  He  meant,  it 
was  probable  that  his  wife  had  not  done  the  worst  thing  and 
thrown  away  her  honor.  His  jealousy  never  returned  and  he  re- 
mained cured. 

A  Case  of  Insane  Jealousy:  Max  M.,  teacher,  48  years 
old.  Formerly  in  good  health,  has  from  his  S4th  year  all 
kinds  of  quarrels  with  the  minister  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  instigates  trouble  among  them  and  says  he  is 
not  weU  treated.  Is  several  times  removed  to  other  porticms 
and  remains  quiet  and  orderly  for  several  years ;  48  years  old,  he 
is  seized  with  violent  jealousy  against  his  wife;  he  is  married  since 
16  years  and  has  5  children.  Her  conduct  was  always  excellent. 
A  miserable  scoundrel  had  put  something  in  his  ear,  telling  him  he 
knew  that  his  wife  had  committed  adultery  with  three  men. 

M.  is  getting  more  and  more  excited.  He  feels  that  his  wife 
wants  to  poison  him ;  the  pancakes  had  a  peculiar  taste  that  day ; 
he  was  ill  afterward  and  vomited.  A  few  days  later  during  a  night 
in  May,  1908,  he  seizes  a  hatchet,  chases  his  wife,  who  is  far  ad- 
vanced in  pregnancy,  out  of  the  house  and  rings  the  alarm  bell. 
Three  fellows  who  want  to  kill  him  are  lying  in  wait  for  him.  He 
writes  to  the  public  attorney  and  his  superiors,  declaring  that  his 
wife  had  illicit  relations  with  the  mayor  and  two  other  men  since 
a  long  time.  He  has  peculiar  expectorations  and  notices  traces  of 
poison  on  the  counter  panel.  He  stays  away  from  school,  flees 
and  institutes  a  law  suit  for  divorce. 
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May  SOy  1908,  M.  is  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  There  he  is 
quiet,  s^isible,  polite  and  on  good  terms  with  everybody.  Of 
course,  it  was  a  trick  of  his  wife  and  the  mayor  to  get  him  into 
the  asylum ;  now,  they  can  continue  their  adulterous  relations.  He 
continues  his  law  suit  for  divorce  and  s^ids  denunciatory  state- 
ments to  the  public  attorney.  The  story  of  the  events  of  that 
night  in  May  is  repeated  ad  nauseam.  He  asserts  that  he  is  per- 
fectly well  and  that  it  was  only  that  poison  which  made  him  ner- 
vous for  a  short  time.  His  wife  oifered  him  repeatedly  decoctions 
of  the  poisonous  honey-suckle.  M.  ocMitinues  to  produce  more  and 
ever  more  cases  of  adultery  to  incriminate  his  wife.  She  tried  to 
poison  him  already  in  190S  and  1908.  In  1894,  he  caught  her 
when  she  was  lying  in  bed  with  a  certain  Schmidt  who  escaped. 
In  1895  she  invited  all  the  members  of  a  singing  society  to  come 
to  her  kitchen  and  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  one  after  anoth- 
er. Later  she  enticed  a  calciminer  who  was  working  near  her 
kitchen ;  during  winter,  a  neighbor  paid  her  nocturnal  visits  in  the 
kitchen.  The  intrigue  with  the  mayor  followed.  His  wife,  that 
satan  of  a  woman,  always  denied  everything.  She  was  domineer- 
ing, spoiled  and  capricious.  He  always  held  his  peace  and  put 
up  with  the  most  atrocious  abominations  as  he  wanted  to  wdrd  off 
a  scandal;  he  had  always  kind  words  for  his  wife  in  spite  of  her 
scoldings. 

M's  wife  w€us  not  successful  with  her  attempts  to  keep  him  in 
her  home  for  several  months ;  she  was  obliged  to  flee  at  once. 

The  patient  remained  in  the  institution  for  years;  he  was 
always  the  same,  all  the  time  peaceable  and  well-informed ;  but  his 
mania  was  absolutely  incorrigible;  ^^it  wsls  too  strange,  indeed'' 
that  he  could  not  convince  the  authorities,  doctors  and  others  as  to 
the  "real  and  true'*  state  of  affairs. 

Discharged  after  three  years,  he  lived  by  himself;  the  family 
received  his  pension ;  he  supported  himself  well  with  private  lessons. 
His  deportment  was  natural  and  inconspicuous.  His  intellectual 
faculties  were  not  diminished;  his  individuality  was  not  impaired 
in  any  way.  But  he  ccmtinued  to  stick  to  his  ideas  with  the  most 
obstinate  tenacity. 

Above  instance  of  maniacal  jealousy  is  reported  by  Jasper, 
in  the  ZeitscJmft  fiir  die  gesamte  Neurologie  find  PsychUUrie,  vol. 
1,  1910. 


Translated  for  The  Ambiican  Journal  or  Ukouxit  and  Sbxouwy. 

DISTINCTIONS  BETWEEN  THE  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

SEX  INSTINCT. 

Bt  Dr.  Ludwio  REismosB 

IT  is  a  conspicuous  fact  that  in  none  of  the  numerous  sexologi- 
cal  works  is  the  etiology  of  the  specific  differences  betweai 
male  and  female  libido  discussed,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
consensus  of  opinion  regarding  this  question.  Excepting  a 
few  authors,  all  noted  investigators  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
sexual  instinct  of  woman  is  not  aroused  previous  to  her  having 
sexual  intercourse,  while  in  man  this  imperious  power  manifests 
itself  spontaneously.  Max  Marcuse  discusses  a  work  of  Fraenkel, 
who  maintains  that  a  sexually  inexperienced  woman  does  not  suffer 
as  keenly  under  abstinence  as  man  does,  and  that  woman's  poten- 
tial sexual  instinct  has  to  be  incited  by  coition.  In  his  extensive 
work  The  Sexual  Life  of  Woman,  Kisch  declares  that  "from  the 
moment  in  which  woman  has  got  sexual  enlightenment  and  ex- 
perience, she  is  in  possession  of  sexual  stimulations  the  contrecta- 
tion  and  cohabitation  impetus  of  which  is  as  powerful  and  impul- 
sive as  that  of  man.''  In  his  comprehensive  work  The  Sesnud 
Life  of  our  Time,  Booth  expresses  himself  in  a  similar  vein.  The 
conception  which  sees  in  the  prevailing  social  conditions  the  cause 
of  woman's  imposing  upon  herself  restraints,  may  not  be  quite 
correct,  because  these  conditionsi  spring  necessarily  from  the  bio- 
logical nature  of  woman.  This  opinion  is  shared  by  Kisch  who 
points  to  the  difference  between  the  male  and  female  sex  instinct 
when  he  writes  that  "in  woman  the  sex  instinct  is  more  susceptible 
to  the  impulses  of  the  will  than  in  man,  and  the  ardor  of  woman's 
sexual  passion  is  more  easily  placed  under  control  than  that  of 

man "     Consequently,  woman's  reserve  is  not  a  product 

of  social  conditions  but  the  natural  result  of  her  disposition  by 
virtue  of  which  the  will  has  the  power  to  check  the  impulse.  More- 
over, Kisch  declares  that  "in  the  female  organism  there  is  a  wider 
field  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  sexual  instinct  than  in  the  male 
organism."  By  a  kiss,  or  even  by  the  mere  consciousness  of  being 
admired,  a  woman  may  feel  herself  compensated  for  the  depriva- 
tion of  the  sexual  act.  The  same  is  maintained  by  Forel  who  says 
that  flirtation  is  for  many  persons  a  substitute  for  love  and  sexual 
intercourse.  By  pointing  to  the  fact  that  suppression  of  the 
libido  is  let^s  harmful  to  the  organism  of  woman  than  that  of  man, 
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Kisch  has  advanced  a  striking  argument  which  shows  that  modesty 
and  reserve  have  their  origin  in  nature  and  are  not  products  of 
civilization.  For  if  woman's  psychic  attitude  were  not  rooted  in 
her  physical  disposition,  abstinence  would  be  as  harmful  to  her 
as  it  ia  to  man.  The  biological  cause  of  man's  aggressiveness  and 
woman's  passiveness  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  biological 
difference  of  the  sexual  organs,  to  which  fact  physicians  and 
physiologists  have  paid  too  little  attention.  The  phenomenon  that 
already  during  puberty  man  has  voluptuous  feelings,  is  due  to 
two  factors,  namely,  pollutions  and  erections.  While  to  the  normal 
virgin  pollutions  are  unknown,  they  appear  in  man  at  the  age 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  and  draw  his  attention  to  the  ordinary 
mode  of  detumescence.  The  erections  produce  an  annoying  feel- 
ing of  tension  in  the  genitals  and  force  the  young  man  to  seek 
means  by  which  the  detumescence  impulse  may  be  appeased,  which 
is  often  accomplished  by  resorting  to  masturbation.  For  this  very 
reason  it  becomes  quite  evident  that  those  autliors  are  wrong  who 
claim  that  both  sexes  are  equally  addicted  to  masturbation.  For 
as  woman  is  free  from  the  organic  incentive  of  aggressiveness,  she 
is  not  so  much  disposed  to  practice  self-abuse.  Fraenkel  may  be 
right  when  he  states  that  once  in  her  life  about  every  third  woman 
(86%)  performed  masturbatory  manipulations.  The  objection 
might  be  raised  that  the  menses  produce  an  hyperemia  of  the  fe- 
male genitals  which  corresponds  to  the  erections  in  man,  and  that 
therefore  libido  is  not  foreign  to  the  virgin  woman.  This  is  to  be 
refuted  by  pointing  out  the  fact  that  because  of  the  loss  of  blood 
menstruation  is  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  exhaustion,  and 
that  the  imperfect  erection  of  the  clitoris  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  h3ri)eremia  of  the  powerful  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis.  It 
is  by  these  physiological  differencesi  that  the  psychic  distinction 
in  the  libidu  of  the  two  sexes  becomes  evident,  and  which  vindicates 
the  opinion  of  those  who  claim  that  it  is  only  after  sexual  inter- 
course with  man  that  woman  becomes  familiar  with  the  feeling  of 
voluptuousness.  To  be  sure,  the  reflections  which  are  connected 
with  the  painful  experiences  made  during  defloration,  will  exercise 
an  inhibitory  influence,  and  at  first,  effect  a  resistant  attitude.  In- 
tensive erections  and  the  accumulation  of  sperm  cells  evoke  in  man 
impetuous  urgings  towards  detumescence,  while  in  the  absence  of 
these  masculine  peculiarities  even  a  sexually  experienced  woman  is 
enabled  to  curb  her  passion  and  to  bring  her  libido  under  the 
control  of  the  will. 


Contributed  to  The  AiieftiCAN  Jouinal  of  Uiologt  and  Ssxology. 

AN  "INTERNAL  SECRETION." 

Bt  William  F.  Wauoh,  M.  D. 

N-ature  in  her  wisdom  has  provided  many  little  arrangements, 
safeguards,  compensations,  corrections,  and  accommodations,  to  se- 
cure the  harmonious  balance  of  our  physiologic  functions,  under 
all  the  widely  varying  conditions  of  human  exist^ice.  Some  of 
these  have  been  long  since  recognized.  Others,  we  just  begin  to 
appreciate  the  possibility  of  their  existence.  We  may  safely  as- 
sume that  still  others  exist  which  we  may  in  time  learn  to  know. 

Not  long  ago  it  wasi  suggested  that  arteriosclerosis  might  be 
attributed  to  a  lack  of  that  exercise  to  which  the  bloodvessels  of 
savage  man  were  subject.  The  vicissitudes  of  nomadic  life,  with 
it&  alternations  of  starvation  and  gluttony,  provided  for  over-and- 
under-filHng  with  blood,  hence  the  necessity  for  elastic  fibers  in  the 
vessel  walls.  Civilized  man  never  gets  really  hungry  and  eats  too 
much,  hence  his  vessels  miss  the  intended  exercise,  and  degeneration 
ensues.  The  ductless  glands  were  looked  upon  as  useless  relics  of 
the  pre-development  period,  and  sources  of  peril  to  the  owner. 
The  genius  of  Sajous  gave  us  the  key  to  the  riddle,  and  now  the 
internal  secretions,  their  physiology  and  pathology,  form  one  of 
the  most  valued  chapters  of  modem  medicine.  We  might  cite  the 
digestive  enzymes  and  the  hormones  as  further  discoveries  along 
the  line  of  uncovering  the  intricate  design  of  the  human  machine, 
which  led  our  predecessors,  who  knew  so  much  less  about  it  than 
we  now  do,  to  see  in  it  convincing  evidences  of  the  presence  of 
a  Designer. 

We  now  come  to  a  proposition  which  we  advance  with  some 
diffidence — ^because  it  is  one  that  we  see  no  possibility  of  proving 
or  disproving.  It  must  remain  a  hypothesis,  to  be  favored  or  con- 
demned according  to  the  bias  and  the  observation  of  each  indi- 
vidual. This  is,  that  the  female  requires  for  her  own  systemic 
harmony  the  secretion  of  the  male  genitals. 

Every  observant  physician  has  noted  the  common  improve- 
ment in  health  that  follows  the  woman's  marriage.  She  "settles 
down,"  physically  as  well  as  psychically.  Well,  this  may  be  at- 
tributed to  her  conviction  that  her  future  is  provided  for;  she  has 
now  protection  and  support  assured  for  herself  and  her  coming 
family.      She  has   won  her  life-battle  and  wears   the  crown   of 
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matronhood.  Maybe  also,  the  establishment  of  hannonious  sexual 
relations  and  the  prospects  of  maternity  contribute  to  her  peace- 
ful contaitment,  and  hence  to  har  settled  health.  But  to  the  at- 
tentive observer  there  is  something  above  and  bey(md  all  these  con- 
sideraticms. 

Without  maternity,  without  maintenance  or  the  security  of 
wedlock,  the  woman  who  has  contracted  habitual  although  illegal 
sexual  connections  experiences  a  dedded  constitutional  alteration. 
This  is  nuMre  than  the  satisfaction  of  sexual  appetite,  which  in 
woman  is  ccxnmonly  subordinate  to  the  maternal  instinct.  The 
woman's  nature  is  rounded  out  and  completed,  aa  the  *^old  maid's" 
never  is.    Who  ever  knew  of  a  perfectly  normal  old  maid? 

We  have  in  mind  a  case — ^a  woman  who  passed  the  moiopause 
years  ago,  an  invaUd  for  twenty  years,  with  no  particular  ailment, 
yet  always  ^something  the  matter:"  readily  relieved  but  never  en- 
tirely well.  Her  case  is  analogous  to  one  of  autotoxemia,  or  of 
lime-starvation,  yet  is  neither  that  nor  any  other  recognized  dys- 
craaia.  We  are  sure — as  only  an  elderly  family  physician  can  be — 
that  the  woman  is  pure  in  thought  as  in  action,  that  she  never  con- 
sciously felt  a  sexual  desire,  yet  it  is  our  conviction  that  she 
suffers  that  form  of  starvaticm  that  results  from  the  lack  of  the 
male  secretion  absorbed  into  the  pelvic  circulation. 


ABSTRACTS  and  EXTRACTS 


MATERNAL  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  FILIPINOS. 

Elsie  P.  McCloskey  (American  Journal  of  Obstetrics)  des- 
cribes custcNns  and  superstitions  regarding  pregnancy  and  child- 
birth among  the  Filipinos.  Many  of  these  practices  are  decidedly 
harmful.  During  the  months  of  gestation  the  ignorant  woman's 
mind  is  constantly  disturbed  by  the  many  superstitious  beliefs  that 
are  recounted  from  generaticm  to  generation,  and  steadfastly  ad- 
hered to.     The  young  women  especially  are  in  continual  mental 
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terror  lest  some  of  these  things  be  violated,  and  the  consequences 
are  dreadful  to  contemplate.  During  the  course  of  even  a  normal 
pregnancy  it  is  necessary  for  the  midwife  to  make  frequent  ex- 
aminations, and  not  infrequently  she  considers  it  proper,  to  ^^change 
the  position,"  or  "place  the  baby."  A  very  prevalent  and  most 
terrifying  superstition  is  concerning  the  "aswang,"  an  imaginary 
being,  half  man  and  half  beast,  which  prowls  around  at  night, 
and  is  the  terror  of  the  pregnant  woman  and  all  her  relatives, 
because  he  watches  to  get  the  child  and  the  blood.  It  is  necessary 
for  her  to  sleep  under  a  black  cover  so  that  the  "aswang"  cannot 
see  her.  If  she  goes  out  after  dark  she  must  wear  the  hair  loose 
down  her  back,  which  is  her  protection  against  the  "aswang." 
The  wearing  of  tight  belts  and  strings  around  the  waist  during 
pregnancy  will  insure  an  easy  delivery.  For  the  same  purpose 
the  pregnant  woman  is  forced  to  engage  in  the  most  strenuous 
exercise,  as  grinding  rice,  etc. 

Midwives  in  some  localities  believe  that  the  fetus  of  the 
eleventh  pregnancy  attended  by  them  should  die,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  considered  good  midwives.  However,  in  many  in- 
stances the  Filipino  woman  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a  mid- 
wife. In  some  provinces  men  act  as  obstetricians  and  are  regarded 
as  better  qualified  for  this  occupation,  as  they  are  stronger  and 
can  apply  more  force  in  kneading,  pressing,  squeezing,  pulling 
and  pushing.  Short  stout  clubs,  made  of  wood,  stone,  or  burned 
clay,  are  used  for  these  operations.  To  ease  the  labor  pains, 
"bagabaga  leaves"  are  burned  near  the  patient  that  she  may  get 
the  odor.  The  waist  is  tied  about  tightly  during  labor  to  make 
sure  that  the  child  passes  downward  instead  of  upward.  The 
delivery  of  the  placenta  is  awaited  before  the  cord  is  cut,  but 
if  the  placenta  is  not  expelled  within  an  hour,  it  is  pulled  away 
by  traction  on  the  cord,  and  if  this  proves  too  difficult,  the  cord  is 
severed  and  the  placenta  is  left  in  the  uterus.  A  soup  made 
from  small  pieces  of  the  placenta  and  given  to  the  mother  as 
her  first  postpartum  nourishment  prevents  fever,  weakness,  and 
other  forms  of  illness.  The  mother  is  given  large  quantities  of 
rice  and  urged  to  eat,  so  that  the  abdomen  will  be  filled,  as  it 
was  large  before.  The  waist  is  tied  after  laboor  to  prevent  the 
abdomen  filling  full  of  wind  when  the  patient  breathes  deeply. 
Her  abdomen  is  rubbed  with  oil  for  twenty-five  days  so  the  uterus 
will  bec(Hne  soft  and  send  out  the  blood.  Hemorrhage  is  encouraged 
by  propping  the  patient  up  with  pillows.     Frequently  the  patient 
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is  almost  exsanguinated,  and  death  from  hemorrhage  maj  occur 
without  any  ^ort  being  made  to  stop  the  bleeding.  Sleep  is  not 
allowed  because  it  produces  a  tandencj  to  insanity.  Frequently 
the  patioit  is  allowed  to  sit  up  and  even  to  stand,  within  a  day 
or  two  after  deUvery.  If  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  uterus  is 
still  *^w,^  a  fire  is  made  of  charcoal  in  a  large  earthem  pot,  and 
the  patioit  stands  astride  this,  surrounded  by  blankets  and  sup- 
ported by  her  friends.  It  requires  about  an  hour  of  this  treatment 
to  cause  the  uterus  to  ^^dry-up.**  No  antiseptic  precautions  are 
known ;  old  rags  are  used  about  the  parturient.  The  writer,  who 
is  Principal  of  the  G^ieral  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  at  Manila, 
saw  a  woman  who  gave  a  history  of  eclampsia  with  the  following 
treatment.  While  she  was  unomscious  she  was  placed  in  a  sitting 
position  on  a  red-hot  stove;  when  she  regained  consciousness  she 
was  suffering  from  a  severe  bum,  which  produced  extensive  loss 
of  tissue  and  large  scars.  It  is  said  that  this  hot-stove  treatment 
is  quite  common. 

All  sorts  of  superstitions  are  in  vogue  concerning  the  care  of 
the  infant;  it  must  be  guarded  from  the  ^^aswang''  and  must  be 
fed  with  curious  ccmcoctions.  The  writer  saw  a  new-bom  child 
with  many  cauterizations  about  the  umbilicus,  made  with  hot  bam- 
boo, as  a  cure  for  convulsions.  After  birth  the  child  is  washed  in 
lukewarm  water;  some  use  cocoanut  oil  to  clean  the  grease  away. 
The  child  is  not  fed  during  the  first  three  days,  but  a  purgative  of 
castor  oil  is  given.  After  the  three  days  of  purgative,  maternal  or 
artificial  feeding  is  given  and  ccmtinued  irregularly  until  the  age 
of  six  months  when  cooked  rice  or  any  other  available  food  is  sub- 
stituted. In  a  certain  district  the  people  believe  that  newborn 
babies  should  not  be  cured  of  illness  for  they  are  angels,  and  if 
they  become  sick  and  die  it  is  because  God  wants  to  keep  them 
near  him. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  FRIGIDITY  IN  WOMAN. 

The  frigidity,  or  sexual  anesthesia  of  a  great  many  women 
appears  to  be  em  inherited  quality ;  but  we  must  always  remember 
that  such  a  state  of  feeling  has  been  induced  and  fostered  by 
artificial  means  for  many  ages,  and  is  probably  not  a  fundamental 
and  specific  feminine  characteristic — ^WUltxe  M.  Galuchan. 
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THE  LIBERTINE  DOES  NOT  KNOW  WOMAN 

The  more  womoi  the  libertine  has  known  the  less  will  he  be 
likely  to  understand  woman  as  a  whole,  because  those  specimens  of 
the  sex  of  whom  he  has  had  experience  have  always  been  viewed 
from  his  own  particular  outlook.  He  may  be  deeply  experienced 
in  the  art  of  love,  be  a  greater  expert  in  matters  of  feminine  un- 
derclothing than  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles  are  themselves, 
he  may  have  cultivated  extraordinarily  acute  powers  of  observa- 
tion in  the  science  of  comment  eJies  $e  donnent^  but  though  he  may 
know  "women,''  he  does  not  know  Wmnan.  For  the  very  reason 
that  he  has  acquired  a  hypertrophied  knowledge  of  one  side  of 
feminine  life,  the  libertine  is  altogether  unable  to  understand  that 
the  ideal  type  which  his  mind  has  forged  as  the  antithesis  of  the 
real  type  of  his  actual  experiences,  possesses  the  same  sexual 
characteristics  (though  perhaps  in  a  more  natural  and  normal  form) 
as  those  women  whom  he  has  learned  to  despise.  It  is  thus  a  per- 
fectly logical  sequence  that  the  demand  for  absolute  feminine 
purity  should  come,  not  from  the  idealists,  who  prize  and  esteem 
a  sane  sensuality  in  women  as  a  precious  gift  of  civilisation,  but 
from  those  elements  of  the  masculine  world  which  have  need  of  an 
unattainable  idol  because  the  uncleanness  of  their  own  minds  makes 
them  sense  always  in  women  those  characteristics  which  all  wom^i, 
in  virtue  of  their  sex,  necessarily  share  with  prostitutes — i.  e.,  with 
those  from  whom  the  men  we  are  considering  derive  all  their  no^ 
tions  of  womankind. — ^Robert  Michels. 


FREE  LOVE  ANlllj^fXPLODED  THEORY 

As  an  end  in  itself,  free  love  is  an  exploded  theory.  The 
socialists,  who  at  one  time  were  singing  paeans  in  favor  of  free 
love,  have  long  since  been  silent  on  this  subject;  those  among  them 
that  had  entered  free  unions  will  now  for  the  most  part  be  found 
safely  married  to  their  old  loves,  or  to  other  women.  For  the  com- 
munity at  large,  free  love  is  to-day  a  peril  which  may  readily 
degenerate  into  general  corruption;  for  the  right-minded  indivi- 
dual it  is  a  kind  of  sentimental  essay,  which  with  the  birth  of  the 
first  child,  will  give  place  to  the  legalised  union  of  marriage. 
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DREAMS 

Their  Meaning,  Structure,  and  Interpretation. 

Bt  Samuel  A.  Takmsnbaum»  M.D.,  New  Yoek. 

[Conduded.] 


Interpretation  Technique. — ^Inasmuch  as  Freud  aduered  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  during  the  subjection  of  his  patients  to 
the  usual  psycho-analytic  routine,  it  follows  that  the  analysis  of 
a  dream  proceeds  in  accordance  with  the  technique  employed  in  the 
analysis  of  a  psychoneurosis  or  of  a  symptom.  This  technique  is 
the  same  whether  one  attempts  to  analyze  the  dream  of  a  neurotic 
or  of  a  healthy  individual.  It  must  be  said  at  once  that  there  are 
no  hard  and  fast  rules  for  such  analysis.  Some  persons  take  very 
naturally  to  the  technique,  others  have  to  be  trained  to  the  method 
of  free  associations.  The  experience,  skill,  and  patience  of  the 
analyst  are  extremdy  important  factors  in  the  successful  conduct 
of  an  analysis;  but  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  result,  i.  e.  the 
interpretation,  is  dependent  upon  the  analyst.  Given  a  certain 
dream,  the  interpretation,  if  properly  conducted,  must  be  es- 
sentially the  same  no  matter  who  the  analyst  is.  One  analyst's 
experience  or  insight  may,  indeed,  enable  him  to  elidt  something 
that  would  escape  a  less  competent  analyst.  The  length  of  time 
that  has  intervened  between  a  dream  and  its  attempted  analysis 
may  have  a  great  influence  in  determining  the  result  of  the  anal- 
ysis; a  short  time  after  the  dream  was  dreamt  the  resistances  to 
its  interpretation  are  often  much  greater  than  they  are  several 
weeks  or  months  later.  Healthy  persons  ahnost  invariably  make 
very  poor  subjects  for  dream  analyses  because  they  have  no  suf- 
ficient motive  for  imparting  their  free  associations  to  the  analyst 
and  because  they  have  no  adequate  reason  for  overcoming  thdr 
resistances  to  the  realization  of  their  own  repressed  complexes.  The 
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intelligence  and  culture  of  the  subject  undergoing  analysis  are 
necessarily  important  factors  in  determining  the  result  of  the 
investigation;  but,  for  all  that,  very  gratifying  results  are  often 
obtained  from  the  analysis  of  persons  with  only  a  very  poor  educa- 
tion and  even  of  young  children. 

As  far  as  the  analyst  is  concerned  success  in  luiravelling  the 
meaning  of  a  dream  wiU  depend  upon  his  mastery  of  the  theory  of 
the  subject,  his  skill  in  the  application  of  that  theory,  his  sover- 
eignty over  his  own  complexes  (a  sovereignty  which  can  be  gained 
only  by  submitting  oneself  to  a  thorough  psycho-analysis  and  by 
analyzing  one's  own  dreams),  his  freedom  fnnn  psycho-analytic 
^blind  r.pots,"  his  acumen,  and  his  thcnrough  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  the  patient's  life.  The  analyst  must  approach  every 
dream  without  any  predetermined  conclusions  and  must  refrain 
from  anything  resembling  suggestion.  He  must  be  particularly 
on  his  guard  against  falling  into  traps  set  for  him  by  patients  who 
will  dream  him  dreams  to  fit  in  with  his  theories,  hobbies,  peculiar 
beliefs,  and  prejudices.  The  larger  the  analyst's  culture,  the  more 
human  his  sympathies  are,  the  more  thoroughly  scientific  he  is, 
the  bigger  man  he  is,  the  greater  will  be  his  success  in  ferreting 
out  his  patient's  secrets  and  getting  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
neurotic's  soul. 

It  is  unquestionably  best  not  to  mention  the  subject  of  dreams 
and  their  analysis  to  patients  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment. 
Freud's  patients  told  him  their  dreams  spontaneously  and  unasked, 
just  because  **they  happened  to  come  into  their  minds,"  and,  if  we 
are  patient,  the  same  thing  will  happen  to  us.  A  patient  who 
does  not  tell  us  his  dreams  is  suppressing  them, — certain  proof 
that  he  is  not  following  orders  (^Ho  tell  everything  that  ccmies  into 
his  mind")  and  does  not  want  to  be  cured.  In  my  own  experience 
patients  do  not  tell  their  dreams  unless  their  attention  is  directed 
to  them  or  unless  they  are  requested  to  naxrate  them.  I  ask  a 
patient  about  his  dreams  only  when  the  rest  of  his  analysis  has 
brought  me  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  presence  of  positive  trans- 
ference on  his  part  Then  I  ask:  ^don't  you  dream?  have  you 
had  any  especially  impressive  dream  of  late?  or  at  any  time?  what 
did  you  dream  last  night?"  This  is  very  often  absolutely  necessary 
because,  owing  to  their  superstitiousness, — all  neurotics  are  super- 
stitious,— ^these  patients  are  very  averse  to  repeating  their  dreams 
or  to  discussing  them ;  they  have  an  idea,  owing  to  the  neurotic's 
unconscious  belief  in  the  omnipotency  of  his  thoughts,  that  to  talk 
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of  dreams  makes  them  come  true.  ("Talk  of  the  devil  and  he  is 
sure  to  appear.'')  They  also  know  in  a  vague  way  that  their 
dreams  r^ect  their  true  selves  and  they  therefore  reject  them  as 
"meaningless,  crazy/'  It  is  advisable,  in  addition  to  overcoming 
these  difSculties,  to  assure  such  patients  that,  notwithstanding  the 
opinion  of  some  psychologists  to  the  contrary,  the  habit  of  re- 
calling and  observing  one^s  dreams  does  not  interfere  with  normal 
sleep  any  more  than  studying  <me's  thoughts  interferes  with  think- 
ing. It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  finally,  that  the  reason  why 
European  patients  tell  their  dreams  unsolicited  to  the  analyst  is 
the  fact  that  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  psycho- 
analysis is  much  more  general  abroad  than  here. 

Patients  are  no  longer  required  to  bring  their  dreams  to  the 
analyst  all  written  out  or  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  recording  them 
at  the  moment  of  waking.  We  no  longer  instruct  the  patient  to 
keep  a  pencil  and  a  pad  of  writing  paper  at  his  bedside.  Experience 
has  shown  that  this  practice  only  disturbs  the  patient's  sleep  and 
does  not  lead  to  better  analysis  tiian  if  the  patient  is  permitted  to 
take  his  chance  about  remembering  his  dreams.  The  dream  that 
one  ^forgets"  is  probably  one  to  which  the  dreamer  would  bring 
no  interpretive  associations  even  if  he  remembered  it.  If  the 
resistances  to  the  complexes  that  occupy  the  patient's  mind  have 
been  overcome,  the  dream  dealing  with  them  will  be  recalled  without 
any  effort.  For  purposes  of  record,  or  for  scientific  reasons,  the 
patient  may  be  asked  to  keep  a  record  of  certain  of  his  dreams  or 
the  analyst  may  reduce  them  to  writing  at  the  patient's  dictation. 
IVeud  has  very  shrewdly  suggested  that  important  data  for  the 
interpretaticm  may  be  obtain^  by  instructing  the  patient  to  repeat 
his  dream  and  noting  the  changes  and  modificati<ms,  additions  and 
omissions  he  Introduces  and  then  concentrating  the  analytic  atten- 
tion on  these  *Veak  spots."  Dreams  or  porticms  of  dreams  or 
dream  details  recalled  while  a  dream  is  being  analyzed  are  invari- 
ably of  great  significance  and  intimately  connected  with  the  mat- 
ters then  under  discussion ;  special  attention  must  be  given  to  these 
addenda  thus  snatched  fnnn  oblivion. 

Not  infrequently  it  happens  that  patients  dismiss  a  dream  as 
unworthy  of  critical  analysis  because  only  a  "meaningless  frag- 
ment" of  it  remains  in  their  memory.  But  if  the  analyst  will  bear 
in  mind  that  nothing  in  a  dream  is  insignificant  or  meaningless 
and  will  encourage  the  patient  to  start  a  chain  of  associations 
from  the  despised  fragment  he  will  sooner  or  later  be  rewarded  by 
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a  store  of  very  significant  matter  and,  very  often,  by  a  sudden 
recovery  of  other  parts  of  the  forgotten  (repressed)  dream.  No 
dream  fragment  is  too  unpromising  for  analysis,  even  though  it  is 
that  part  of  the  dream  which  is  so  well-disguised  that  the  psyche 
is  unafraid  to  expose  it  to  the  analyst's  skill.  It  is  in  the  handling 
of  these  trifles  that  the  master  analyst  shows  himself. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  dreamless  sleep,  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  to  report  or  to  recall  any  dreams  for  several  suc- 
cessive days  or  weeks  must  be  interpreted  as  manifestations  of 
resistance  to  the  analysis  or  to  the  analyst.  When  this  resistance 
is  called  to  the  patient's  attention  and  its  cause  discovered  and  the 
difficulty  adjusted,  he  will  dream  again.  The  patient  must  early 
gain  the  conviction  that  although  dreams  are  the  royal  road  to  the 
unconscious,  they  are  not  the  only  road,  and  the  temporary  absence 
of  dreams  is  no  bar  to  the  further  progress  of  the  analysis.  If 
one  will  only  conscientiously  obey  the  rules  laid  down  at  the  begin- 
ning there  will  always  be  found  matter  enough  for  discussion. 

Theoretically  speaking,  every  dream  can  be  fully  analysed; 
but  in  actual  practice  this  is  rarely,  if  ever,  accomplished  or  even 
attempted.  By  a  complete  analysis  is  meant  one  that  discovers  the 
dream  inciter,  the  conscious  wishes,  some  foreconscious  matters,  at 
least  one  infantile  (unconscious  and  repressed)  wish,  and  that  ac- 
counts for  every  part  of  the  manifest  content.  The  experienced 
analyst  knows  that  every  dream  of  an  adult  embodies  the  fulfilment 
of  more  than  one  wish  and  he  is  therefore  not  satisfied  with  mere 
superficial  interpretations,  no  matter  how  sensible  and  logical  they 
may  be ;  but  he  will  also  be  very  careful  not  to  attempt  to  oread  too 
many  meanings  into  a  dream  or  to  find  all  of  his  patient's  com- 
plexes in  one  dream.  If  a  patient's  dreams  are  very  long  and 
complicated  or  very  numerous  he  must  not  be  permitted  to  waste 
his  and  the  analyst's  time  by  narrating  them  and  attempting  to 
interpret  all  of  this  material ;  he  must  recognize  in  such  a  bewilder- 
ing mass  of  dream  matter  a  manifestation  of  resistance  and  omtent 
himself  with  analysing  as  much  of  it  as  his  hour  will  permit.  What 
remains  unanalysed  may  be  safely  assigned  to  oblivion  or  may  be 
taken  up  for  consideration  when  nothing  else  presents  itself  to  the 
associating  mind  or  when  the  patient  recalls  no  new  dreams. 
Preference  must  always  be  given  to  the  dreams  of  the  night  preced- 
ing the  patient's  visit  to  the  analyst.  By  doing  this  the  analyst 
keeps  in  touch  with  his  patient's  present  complexes  and  resistances, 
his  present  cares  and  anxieties.    The  hidden  matters,  the  unacted 
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desires,  in  an  incompletely  analyzed  dream  are  sure  to  recur  in  suc- 
ceeding dreams  and  perhaps  in  language  more  easily  comprehen- 
sible than  in  the  dream  that  was  wholly  or  partially  neglected. 
Chance  may  be  trusted  to  serve  us  in  this  matter  if  we  adhere  to 
the  rule  which  requires  the  patient  at  each  session  to  begin  his 
assodaticms  with  the  first  thing  that  enters  his  mind  and  to  con- 
tinue an  automatic  and  uninterrupted  flow  of  ideas  from  that  point. 
But  there  is  no  objection  to  a  systematic  attempt  at  a  complete 
analysis  of  one's  own  dream  or  of  the  dream  of  a  healthy  person 
who  wishes  to  learn  the  theory  and  the  technique, — in  fact  one 
cannot  conceive  of  a  better  training  for  the  would-be  analyst. 

Speaking  from  a  practical  point  of  view  we  may  say  that 
although  almost  every  dream  can  be  made  to  yield  some  meaning, 
one  comes  across  quite  a  large  number  of  dreams  which  cannot, 
at  least  for  the  time  being,  be  successfully  interpreted.  In  these 
cases  the  temporary  resistances  are  too  great  to  be  overcome.  The 
forces  which  brought  about  the  disguised  presentation  of  the 
dreamer's  inmost  thoughts  are  on  the  alert  not  to  permit  anyone 
to  penetrate  the  disguise.  Later,  when  the  subject  has  lost  some 
of  its  emotional  significance  or  when  the  individual  has  overcome 
his  repugnance  to  thorough  self-knowledge  or  when  time  has 
healed  some  wounds,  the  hitherto  impenetrable  dream  yields  up  its 
secret. 

The  first  dreams  of  a  patient  undergoing  analysis  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  and  suggestiveness  to  the  analyst,  notwith- 
standing ihe  fact  that  most  of  these  are  almost  never  more  than 
only  partially  analyzed.  These  dreams  contain  the  patient's 
symbols  in  their  pristine  purity, — uninfluenced  by  the  analyst's 
iJieories, — ^his  own  peculiar  dream  mechanisms,  his  most  important 
psychic  conflicts,  allusions  to  his  psychic  traumata,  his  attitude 
to  the  neurosis,  the  physician,  religion,  society,  etc  At  this  stage 
of  the  treatment  the  patient  is  not  aware  of  the  analyst's  skill  in 
reading  his  secrets  in  his  dreams  or  of  the  hidden  meaning  of 
dreams,  and  he  therefore  makes  use  of  only  very  simple  means  of 
disguising  his  thoughts.  It  is  no  doubt  a  great  temptation  to 
the  analyst  to  interpret  such  dreams,  but  if  he  has  had  any  ex- 
perience he  will  know  that  to  do  so  is  a  serious  tactical  error.  If 
a  dream  is  interpreted  before  positive  transference  has  been  estab- 
lished, i.  e.  before  the  patient  has  acquired  confidence  in  the  analyst 
and  in  the  technique,  the  patient  will  reject  the  interpretation,  his 
resistances  will  be  increased,  and  he  may  give  up  the  treatment 
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before  it  has  done  him  any  good.  When  the  patient's  resistances 
have  been  overcome  and  he  is  ready  to  analyse  his  dreams  himself, 
i.  e.  when  he  has  learned  to  appreciate  the  significance  and  uni- 
versality of  the  law  of  psychic  determinism,  the  interpretation, 
perhaps  even  superficial  interpretation,  of  one  of  his  dreams  will 
often  be  followed  by  a  perfect  flood  of  repressed  matters.  Not- 
withstanding this,  some  of  these  first  dreams,  like  certain  symptoms, 
are  not  interpretable  until  the  whole  neurosis  has  been  analyzed. 
When  one  considers  even  only  these  things  it  must  be  evident  how 
absurd  it  is  to  attempt  a  "side-walk  analysis'*  of  a  dream  submit- 
ted by  a  sceptic  or  by  one  who  has  no  better  motive  than  curiosity. 
If  a  patient  shows  a  great  deal  of  resistance  even  after  trans- 
ference has  been  established,  the  analyst  may  accomplish  wonders 
in  breaking  down  this  resistance  if,  with  the  knowledge  at  his  dis- 
posal, he  successfully  interprets  some  dream  with  which  the  patient 
presents  him.  The  temptation  to  interpret  a  dream  solely  by  the 
aid  of  one's  knowledge  of  dream  symbolism  is  sometimes  very  great, 
especially  if  the  analyst  wishes  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on 
his  patient  or  to  win  his  admiration,  but  the  conscientious  analyst 
will  refrain  from  this  dangerous  experiment  unless  he  is  compelled 
thereto  by  circumstances.  In  the  analysis  of  dreams,  as  of  neurotic 
symptoms,  the  patient  should  be  told  \he  meaning  of  the  par- 
ticular thing  under  investigation  only  when  he  is  on  the  verge  of 
discovering  it  for  himself,  i.  e.  when  the  data  that  have  been 
elicited  will  bear  the  interpretation  put  on  them. 

« 

It  happens  now  and  then  that  a  patient  insists  that  he  has 
nothing  more  to  say,  that  he  is  "talked  out,"  that  he  has  had  no 
dream  for  many  nights,  and  the  analysis  seems  to  have  reached  a 
dead  spot.  To  get  over  this  difficulty  the  analyst  may  request  his 
patient  to  improvise  a  dream.  Such  dreams,  made  up  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  and  without  any  pauses  for  reflection,  difi^er  very 
little  from  actual  dreams  and  fantasies  (day  dreams)  and  are  just 
as  susceptible  of  analysis  and  interpretation.  The  law  of  psychic 
determinism  governs  here  just  as  elsewhere.  The  unconscious  or 
foreconscious  complexes  seem  to  be  lying  in  wait  for  the  signal 
from  the  operator  which  will  permit  them  to  be  flashed  on  the 
screen  of  consciousness.  The  content  of  improvised  dreams,  the 
secondary  elaboration  of  night  dreams  and  the  conscious  falsifica- 
tion of  dream  details,  are  all  expressive  of  important  and  signif- 
icant processes  in  the  individual's  psyche.  This,  it  may  be  in- 
cidentally remarked,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  very  superficial 
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objection  that  is  so  often  urged  against  dream  analysis,  viz.: 
that  the  analyst  has  no  warrant  for  the  dreamer's  veracity  and 
that  the  translation  of  a  dream  into  words  is  already  a  distortion 
or  falsification. 

Freud  advises  against  taking  superfluous  notes  during  a 
dream  analysis.  At  the  most  the  analyst  may  jot  down,  in  a  book 
provided  for  the  purpose,  a  few  important  data,  especially  dates 
and  names.  The  more  completely  the  analyst  relaxes  and  sur- 
renders himself  to  the  free  intake  of  the  patient's  comments  the 
less  likely  is  he  to  miss  some  of  the  free  associations  or  some 
significant  gesture  or  other  symptomatic  act,  and  the  more  likely 
is  lie  to  perceive  the  associative  connection  between  the  patient's 
scattered  and  rambling  thoughts.  If  the  analyst  attempts  to  take 
voluminous  notes  in  longhand  he  must  make  a  selection  from  all 
the  data  that  the  patient  offers  him  and  he  thus  incurs  the  danger 
of  selecting  only  what  seems  to  fit  in  with  his  theory  of  the  partic- 
ular case  under  investigation;  and  by  rejecting  what  at  the  mo- 
ment seems  unimportant  to  him  he  may  shut  his  mind's  eye  to  the 
key  to  the  problem  confronting  him.  Stenographic  notes  are  open 
to  several  objections,  the  chief  ones  being  that  they  take  the 
analyst's  attention  away  from  the  patient,  are  fatiguing,  and 
become  more  and  more  unintelligible  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

As  in  other  psychological  experiments  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  successful  analysis  that  the  investigator  and  the  subject 
shall  be  impartial,  attentive,  comfortable,  and  perfectly  fresh. 
They  must  not  begin  their  study  with  a  preconceived  notion  of 
what  they  are  going  to  find ;  they  must  not  hope  or  expect  to  find 
this  or  that  "complex."  They  must  apply  the  rules  of  procedure 
seriously  and  not  speculate  about  what  they  are  doing  and  whether 
they  could  not  get  results  in  some  other  way,  etc.  If  either  one 
is  tired  or  ill  or  cannot  get  his  mind  on  the  work  it  is  best  to  dis- 
continue the  analysis  temporarily.  Irritation  from  external  causes, 
e.  g.  noise,  a  draught,  an  uncomfortable  chair,  glaring  sunlight, 
etc.,  must  be  removed  just  as  soon  it  is  noticed.  Some  of  my 
patients  think  that  they  can  associate  much  more  freely  if  they 
are  permitted  to  smoke  during  the  session  and  I  see  no  reason  for 
not  letting  them  do  so.  The  patient's  position  is  the  same  as  dur- 
ing the  analysis  of  a  neurotic  symptom. 

The  dream  having  been  narrated,  the  analyst  says  to  the 
patient:  "Now,  taking  the  dream  as  a  whole,  does  it  remind  you 
of  anything?  of  what?  what  recent  experiences,  mental  conflicts. 
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worries,  fears,  desires,  longings,  etc.,  are  reproduced  or  echoed  or 
hinted  at  in  the  dream?  Say  absolutely  everything  that  comes  into 
your  mind,  that  floats  into  your  mental  vision,  and  omit  nothing 
that  may  strike  you  as  trivial  or  discreditable.''    In  reply  to  these 
questions  the  patient  is  sure  to  produce  a  large  body  of  facts  and 
reminiscoices  of  whidi  the  dream  is  a  condensed  summary.    Then 
the  dream  is  divided  or  split  up  into  its  constituent  sentences, 
clauses,  phrases,  striking  words,  and  each  one  of  these  is  made  the 
point  of  departure  for  a  train  of  associations.    ^^What  does  this 
word  or  phrase  or  action  suggest  or  remind  you  of?**     With 
reference  to  the  speeches  that  occur  in  the  dream  as  direct  quota- 
tions the  patient  is  asked:  ^Vho  used  those  words?  <m  what  occa- 
sion? to  whom  were  they  spoken?  how  were  they  altered  by  the 
dream?  what  is  the  significance  of  the  alteration  ?''    In  the  same 
manner  each  personage  in  the  dream  is  made  the  starting  point 
for  a  chain  of  associaticms.     Numerals  and  new  word-formations 
are  treated  in  the  same  manner.    There  is  usually  very  little  dif- 
ficulty in  discovering  in  this  way  the  ccmscious  and  f oreconscious 
meanings  of  most  dreams.    Until  the  patient  has  learned  to  carry 
out  the  above  instructicms  and  to  overcome  his  resistances  to  the 
procedure  he  will  find  all  sorts  of  objections  to  doing  as  he  is  told 
or  he  will  stubbornly  insist  that  he  has  nothing  to  say,  that  noth- 
ing comes  to  his  mind.    But  the  skilled  analyst  has  an  answer  to 
every  objection  cmd  can  meet  every  difficulty  if  he  has  patience, 
tact,  and  a  real  interest  in  his  patient.    If  the  patient  insists  that 
nothing  comes  to  his  mind  when  his  attention  is  directed  to  a  certain 
dream  element  he  is  told  to  try  some  other  word,  action,  situation, 
phrase,  or  personage  in  the  dream,  and  he  is  questioned  about  them 
until  his  tongue  is  loosened  or  until  his  thoughts  begin  to  flow. 
Now  and  then  a  difficult  dream  is  suddenly  made  easy  if  the  dream 
is  turned  around,  L  e.  the  incidents  in  the  dream  are  reversed,  the 
last  coming  first  and  the  first  last.     It  is  also  permissible  to  turn 
certain  elements  in  the  dream  around,  i.  e.  to  replace  them  by  their 
opposites,  e.  g.  "oltf'  by  "young,"  "tall**  by  "short,''  "many"  by 
"none,"  "high"  by  "low,"  "beautiful"  by  "ugly,"     **near"    by 
"far,"  "male"  by  "female,"  etc.     The  justification  for  this  pro- 
cedure is  to  be  found  in  what  was  said  about  the  technique  of  dream 
construction.     Similarly  we  may  try  the  effect  of  converting  the 
active  into  the  passive,  the  subject  into  the  object,  and  adverbs 
of  time  into  adverbs  of  space,  or  vice  versa.     Thus,  **I  was  re- 
warded" may  mean  "I  was  punished";    "it  was  very  near"  may 
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mean  **it  happened  long  ago" ;  "he  struck  me"  may  mean  "I  struck 
him",  etc.  The  emotions  felt  by  the  different  personages  in  the 
dream  must  also  be  made  the  nucleus  for  a  group  of  associated 
ideas  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  dream  is  not  analyzed 
if  the  latent  content  does  not  justify  those  emotions.  Occasionally 
the  floodgates  of  memory  will  be  thrown  wide  open  if  the  analyst, 
following  StekePs  rule,  will  substitute  for  the  dreamed  emotion 
some  other  emotion,  perhaps  its  opposite,  e.  g.  grief  for  joy.  That 
the  substitution  has  been  correctly  and  warrantably  made  will  be 
proved  if  it  is  the  means  of  eliciting  latent  thoughts  which  explain 
or  harmcmize  with  the  latent  content  or  meaning  of  the  rest  of  the 
dream;  if  not,  it  will  lead  nowhither. 

Matters  that  are  only  hinted  at  or  referred  to  in  the  patient's 
comments  or  that  may  be  inferred  from  them  must  be  brought  out 
in  full  detail  by  careful  and  judicious  questioning.  Incomplete 
data  must  be  supplemented  with  additional  information.  The 
manner  of  the  patient's  speaking  (e.  g.  hesitation,  slurring),  his 
gestures,  conduct  and  emotions  during  the  analysis  must  all  be 
noted  carefully  for  they  may  serve  as  hints  to  the  analyst  concern- 
ing matters  that  would  otherwise  not  be  elicited.  Sentences  or 
phrases  that  seem  to  be  equivocal  are  almost  invariably  significant 
of  another  meaning  than  what  appears  on  the  surface,  and  the 
analyst  must  be  on  the  alert  for  such  hints  from  the  unconscious. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  the  patient  says  that  a  certain  inference  or 
interpretation  "may  be  so"  it  is  safe  to  interpret  his  words  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  inference;  so  too  such  locutions  as  "not  that 
I  know  or'  or  "not  that  I  remember"  are  to  be  regarded  as  affirma- 
tions. Inasmuch  as  one  of  the  censor's  methods  of  repressing 
something  from  consciousness  is  to  invest  it  with  an  element  of 
doubt  the  analyst  may  wholly  reject  this  element  from  the  patient's 
narrative  and  treat  the  doubtful  things  as  unpleasant  realities. 
If  the  patient  vacillates  between  two  accounts  of  an  incident  ex- 
perience teaches  that  the  first  or  original  account  is  the  correct 
one  and  that  the  alternative  account  is  the  manifestation  of  the 
attempt  at  repression.  This  rule  also  applies  if  the  patient  doubt- 
ingly  substitutes  another  personage  for  one  originally  mentioned. 
Undue  vehemence  or  an  excess  of  emotion  (laughter,  anger,  scom> 
pooh-poohing)  in  rejecting  the  analyst's  interpretation,  comment, 
or  inference,  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  correctness  of  the  analyst's 
deducticm.  Symptomatic  acts  accompanying  the  analysis  often 
serve  to  elucidate  the  dream  or  to  corroborate  the  interpretation. 
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For  the  interpretation  of  a  dream  it  is  of  the  utmost  impend 
tance  to  pay  special  attention  to  those  parts  that  have  been  omit- 
ted from  the  original  version  and  that  are  recalled  during  the 
analysis.  These  recollected  fragments  show  most  clearly  the  workr 
ing  of  the  censor  and  are  therefore  clues  to  important  repressed 
matters.  The  practical  analyst  must  develop  a  kind  of  instinct 
for  searching  out  all  such  ^Veak  spots''  in  the  dreams  submitted 
to  him  for  analysis.  Among  these  ^Veak  spots"  are  to  be  included 
those  parts  of  the  dream  that  appear  to  be  peculiarly  ^^harmless" 
or  ^insignificant/'  or  that  are  very  logical  in  their  construction. 
Important  matters  are  very  apt  to  mask  themselves  behind  tri- 
vialities" which  are  not  likely  to  attract  the  subject's  attention. 
Of  the  same  nature  are  those  parts  of  the  dream  about  which  the 
dreamer  reports  that  they  were  obscure,  confused,  or  uncertain. 
^^Nodal  points,"  for  reasons  that  we  have  explained,  are  important 
centres  for  free  associations  and  it  is  advisable  to  come  back  to 
these  often  during  an  analysis.  The  experienced  analyst  will  be 
particularly  on  his  guard  against  dreams  that  very  frankly  man- 
ifest such  tabooed  matters  and  forbidden  relaticms  as  are  usually 
very  carefully  concealed  and  repressed.  The  object  of  these  frank 
dreams  is  almost  invariably  to  throw  the  analyst  off  the  track,  to 
divert  him  into  false  paths,  and  to  mask  something  of  much 
greater  seriousness  than  appears  on  the  surface.  But  this  is  not 
to  deny  that  many  dreams  (^^confirmatory  dreams")  very  frankly 
deal  with  pathogenic  onnplexes  that  have  heexk  elicited  prior  to  the 
dream.  Notwithstanding  this,  most  dreams  run  ahead  of  the  treat- 
ment; and  even  these  frankly  confirmatory  dreams  present  the 
unmasked  complex  from  a  new  angle  and  open  another  pathway 
into  the  mysterious  maze  of  the  neurotic  souL 

Many  a  dream  gives  up  its  secret  if  one  bears  in  mind  that  the 
most  prominent  personage  (also  animal  or  object)  in  the  dream 
represents  the  dreamer  himself  who  is  thus  identified  with  that 
personage.  (The  counterpart  to  this  rule  is  furnished  by  works 
of  fiction  in  which  the  **heroes,"  as  far  as  these  are  original  crea- 
tions, are  personifications  of  the  authors.  David  Copperfield,  in 
the  novel  of  that  name,  is  Charles  Dickens.  Hamlet  is  Shakes- 
peare. Wilhelm  Meister  is  Goethe.  The  innate  selfishness  or  ego- 
centridty  of  all  human  nature  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
validity  of  this  rule.)  Less  obvious,  but  no  less  true,  is  the  rule 
that  every  personage  in  the  dream  represents  some  phase  of  the 
dreamer  himself.    (The  dramatis  personae  in  a  work  of  fiction, 
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except  as  they  reproduce  historical  or  recorded  fact,  are  only 
mouthpieces  for  the  novelist  or  dramatist  who  calls  them  into  being. 
It  is  recorded  of  Groethe  that  in  deliberating  on  some  subject  he 
would  carry  on  an  animated  debate  on  that  subject  with  several 
imaginary  personages,  everyone  of  whom,  of  course,  gave  ut- 
terance only  to  Goethe's  own  arguments.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in 
his  celebrated  painting  of  ^^ihe  Holy  Anna,  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Infant  Jesus,**  depicts  himself  in  the  Infant,  hia  mother  and  his 
adopted  mother  in  the  two  smiling  women,  and — as  Freud  has  so 
brilliantly  shown — ^his  unconscious  homosexuality  in  certain  details 
of  the  composition  itself.)  Experience  and  reaaon  tend  more  and 
more  to  bring  home  the  conviction  that  personages  in  the  dream 
whose  features  are  unknown  to  the  dreamer  or  whose  features  are 
so  indistinct  that  he  cannot  identify  them  are  the  dreamer  himself. 
In  this  way  the  dreamer  transfers  upon  another  something  of 
which  he  is  himself  guilty  or  gives  expression  to  the  idea  that  in 
doing  a  certain  thing  he  was  not  himself,  did  not  act  like  himself, 
or  appeared  like  a  stranger  to  himself.  Unknown  personages  in  a 
dream  are  invariably  only  composite  figures  all  of  whom  can  be 
identified  if  the  patient  concentrates  his  attention  upon  particular 
features  of  the  dream  personage,  e.  g.,  his  clothes,  gait,  size,  eyes, 
nose,  etc.  One  of  the  ways  to  identify  such  a  dream  individual  is 
to  ask  the  patient  to  name  the  first  person  who  occurs  to  him  as 
he  visualizes  the  person  in  the  dream.  The  law  of  the  association 
of  ideas  is  warrant  for  the  correctness  of  the  identification.  The 
analysis  of  a  composite  portrait,  accomplished  by  letting  the  mind 
play  freely  around  each  element  entering  into  the  onnposite  image, 
often  serves  in  itself  to  interpret  the  dream  in  which  it  occurs. 
The  presence  in  a  dream  of  a  collective  or  composite  personage  is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  from  the  unconscious  that  the 
individuals  so  fused  resemble  each  other  in  certain  respects  of  great 
significance  to  the  dreamer,  or  that  the  dreamer  wishes  they  so  re- 
sembled each  other. 

The  interpretation  of  the  dreams  of  one  night,  where  there 
are  more  than  one,  is  facilitated  by  the  empirical  rule  that  the 
dreams  of  one  night  all  proceed  from  the  same  complex  or  group 
of  OHnplexes,  constitute  an  indivisible  whole,  and  often  manifest 
the  dreamer's  groping  for  different — more  acceptable — solutions 
of  some  painful  or  difficult  conflict.  So  too  the  dreams  of  several 
successive  nights  may  deal  with  the  same  subject 
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The  synchronous  appearance  in  a  dream  of  certain  elem^iis 
that  stand  for  certain  thoughts  means  that  there  is  some  logical 
relationship  between  those  thoughts.  When  one  dream  element 
immediately  follows  another,  or  one  dream  immediately  follows 
another,  or  one  dream  element  immediately  changes  into  another, 
it  usually  means  that  the  latent  ideas  represented  by  these 
elements  or  dreams  stand  in  causal  relationship  to  each  other. 
Evident  absurdity  in  the  manifest  dream  means  that  the  dream 
refers  to  something  in  the  latent  content  which  the  dreamer  in  his 
waking  state  characterizes  as  absurd.  "Either — or*'  in  the  manifest 
dream  is  to  be  translated  by  "both — and."  Neologisms  are  to  be 
analysed  by  splitting  them  up  into  their  constituents  and  then 
associating  freely  to  them  all. 

Perhaps  no  rule  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams  is  of  gpreater 
importance  than  this :  thoughts  that  immediately  follow  each  other 
bear  an  important  relationship  to  each  other  though  this  may  not 
appear  on  the  surface.  Where  the  association  between  successive 
ideas  is  a  very  superficial  one  (e.  g.  an  assonance,  rime,  pun,  etc.) 
we  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  also  a  deeper  bond  of  great 
emotional  significance  between  them.  What  this  important  matter 
in  the  backgroimd  is  must  be  brought  out  by  the  analysis. 

The  question  has  frequently  been  asked,  "how  does  the 
analyst  know  that  this  interpretation  is  correct,  that  he  is  not 
dictatorially  forcing  something  down  the  patient's  throat?**  The 
answers  to  these  questions  are  several  and  convincing.  The  cor- 
rect analysis  of  a  dream  brings  about  an  improvement  in  the 
patient's  mental  condition,  throws  light  on  one  or  more  symptoms 
or  on  the  evolution  of  the  neurosis,  and  is  followed  by  the  ameliora- 
tion or  disappearance  of  some  symptom.  Not  infrequently  one 
notes  in  the  patient's  demeanor,  facial  expression,  gesture,  or 
vigorous  expression  of  assent  a  vehement  confirmation  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  analysis.  The  patient  says:  "yes,  you  are  right; 
I  know  it,  I  feel  it."  Unconscious  affirmation  of  the  correctness 
of  an  interpretation  or  deduction  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  patient  at  once  produces  associations  harmonizing  or 
according  with  the  analyst's  assertion  though  not  directly  or  ob- 
viously confirmatory  of  it.  Now  and  then  a  patient  unwittingly 
confirms  the  correctness  of  an  interpretation  by  a  peculiar  guilty 
little  laugh  which  is  not  warranted  by  the  associations.  Another 
unconscious  "yes"  consists  in  the  patient  sa3'ing  in  response  to 
an  interpretation:  "I  knew  you  would  say  that,"  whereby  he  ack- 
nowledges that  the  thought  was  his  own  even  before  it  was  com- 
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munieafted  to  him.  Sudi  comments  as  '^periuips,''  *hiot  that  I 
know  of,"  ^'toq  may  be  right,''  etc,  are  also  to  be  regarded  as 
tmconscKKis  affirmations.  That  the  analyst  is  rig}^  in  his  inter- 
]»etation  will  be  eridenced  by  the  fact  that  the  patieit  makes 
some  irrdermnt  or  ilk^kal  commoit  on  what  he  hears,  or  acts  as 
if  he  had  lost  his  usual  intdligence,  or  unknowingly  shakes  his 
head  in  approval,  or  is  guilty  of  some  symptomatic  act  confirma- 
tofy  of  the  interpretation.  If  the  analyst  has  be«n  careful  in 
rpiujiing  his  condusion  he  will  not  be  moved  from  it  by  the  pa- 
tient's "no"  or  "you  are  wrong,"  but  will  r^^rd  such  dissa[it 
as  a  manifestation  of  that  r^M^ession  whidi  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  neurotic  to  radixe  the  revealed  truth. 

Sexual  matters  embodied  or  hinted  at  in  dreams  must  be 
investigated  and  discussed  in  that  courteous,  dispassionate,  and 
sdaitific  manner  which  should  characterise  all  of  the  psychoana- 
IjTst's  conduct.  Whoi  the  time  is  ripe  and  the  patient  is  ready 
for  it  his  sexual  life  mu^-t  come  under  the  analyst's  scalpel  just 
as  any  other  matter. 

Symbolization  is,  as  we  know,  one  of  the  most  important 
mechanisms  in  dream  construction.  It  is  essential  for  the  analyst 
therefore  to  devote  his  special  attention  to  the  art  of  recognizing 
the  symbols  in  his  patients'  dreams  and  of  converting  or  translat- 
ing them  into  the  ideas  they  stand  for.  Unless  he  acquires  skill 
in  doing  this  he  will  never  succeed  in  wholly  interpreting  a  dream 
or  in  getting  down  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  dream  in  the  un- 
conscious. The  patients'  free  and  unforced  associations  are  in 
reality  only  emanations  from  the  conscious  and  foreconscious 
spheres,  the  unconscious  content  of  the  dream — the  dream  builder 
proper — being  concealed  behind  the  symbols  therein  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  many  of  the  disciples  of  the  dominant 
sduK^  of  psychologists  rail  and  sneer  at  the  Freudian's  employ- 
ment of  a  "cipher  of  symbolism"  the  truth  is  that  psychoanalysts 
have  hitherto  been  too  cautious  in  this  matter  and  have  not  suf- 
ficiently availed  themselves  of  the  key  that  their  researches  in 
various  fields  of  mental  phenomena  have  put  in  their  hands. 
Although  Freud«  Stekel,  and  others  have  been  able  to  attach  a 
specific — ^very  often  sexual — meaning  to  a  large  number  of  terms 
and  objects  occurring  in  dreams,  fantasies,  and  elsewhere,  psycho- 
analysts resist  the  temptation  to  employ  this  knowledge  in  un- 
veiling some  of  the  hidden  stuff  of  the  conscience.  The  reasons 
for  this  self-control,  for  this  sacrifice,  are  several.     The  inter- 
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pretation  of  a  dream  frcHn  its  symbols  alone  would,  in  the  first 
place,  if  it  were  possible,  reveal  only  one  meaning  of  the  message 
from  the  unconscious, — ^a  message  which  in  adults,  especially  in 
neurotics,  is,  in  all  probability,  always  overdetermined.  In  the 
second  place,  the  therapeutic  effect  of  a  dream  analysis,  our  only 
desideratum,  results  not  from  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the 
dream  but  from  overcoming  the  patient's  resistances  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  presence  and  significance  of  forfoidckn  desires  forced 
out  of  consciousness  by  the  endopsychic  censor.  Unless  these  re- 
sistances have  been  overcome,  the  interpretation  of  the  dream 
symbols  will  inevitably  arouse  the  patient's  contempt  for  the 
analyst  as  for  the  treatment  and  serve  to  increase  his  resistances, 
thus  bringing  the  treatment  to  a  halt.  There  is  no  surer  way 
of  breaking  down  the  neurotic's  resistances  to  dream  interpreta- 
tion than  letting  him  discover  the  presence  and  the  meaning  of 
symbols  in  his  dreams  for  himself  and  from  his  free  associations. 
Time  and  patience  and  skill  in  questioning  (not  in  suggesting!) 
will  inevitably  bring  this  about.  A  conscientious  psychoanalyst 
will  rather  leave  a  dream  uninterpreted  than  hazard  an  interpreta- 
tion from  its  symbols.  And  yet  there  is  no  denying  that  oc- 
casionally such  an  interpretation  by  an  expert  may  prove  of  the 
gpreatest  value  in  suddenly  overcoming  the  patient's  resistances, 
by  making  him  realize  that  some  cherished  secret  is  known,  thus 
opening  the  floodgates  of  m^nory.  Such  a  tour  de  force  may 
be  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases  when  nothing  eke  will  make  the 
patient  talk  or  when  the  treatment  has  reached  a  ^^dead  spot" 
(i.e.  a  point  whence  there  is  no  progress)  and  in  patients  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  symbolism  and  not  resistant  to  the  proce- 
dure. A  patient's  reiterated  assertion  that  a  certain  element  in 
a  dream  really  suggests  nothing  and  recalls  nothing  to  him  is 
to  be  regarded  by  the  analyst  as  a  hint  from  the  unconscious  that 
at  that  point  in  the  dream  something  is  to  be  turned  around  or 
regarded  as  a  symbol. 

In  the  third  place,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  owing  to 
the  influence  of  current  jests  and  witticisms,  biblical  lore,  literary 
usage,  and  so  forth,  certain  words  and  objects  have  almost  uni- 
versally acquired  a  symbolic  signification,  there  are  undoubtedly 
many  individuals  who  do  not  attach  a  symbolic  meaning  to  these 
familiar  terms  and  objects, — ^to  whom  a  nightingale  is  only  a 
nightingale,  no  matter  what  it  is  to  readers  of  Bocaccio.  This 
individual  factor  must  always  be  reckoned  with  by  the  analyst. 
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The  daisy  may  be  only  a  little  yellow  flower  to  a  great  many 
people  but  it  is  much  more  to  a  Wordsworth.  Even  racial  and 
national  factors  must  be  considered  by  the  scientific  analyst: 
white  is  not  everywhere  the  symbol  for  purity,  black  the  symbol 
for  mourning,  or  a  veil  the  symbol  for  chastity.  Linguistic  and 
religious  influences,  too,  unquestionably  play  an  important  role 
in  affixing  symbolic  meanings  to  certain  words. 

And,  in  the  fourth  place,  no  one  knows  better  than  the  practis- 
ed psychoanalyst  that  many  individuals  employ  a  symbolic  voca- 
bulary that  is  peculiarly  their  own  and  that  is  the  product  of 
their  occupation,  their  experiences,  their  associations,  etc.  He 
would  indeed  be  bold  who  in  the  face  of  only  these  difficulties 
(there  are  others)  would  easily  presume  to  interpret  a  patient's 
dream  from  his  symbols  rather  than  from  his  free  associations. 

What,  it  might  be  asked,  would  it  benefit  the  analyst  to  have 
a  key  to  the  symbols  in  his  patients'  dreams?  It  would  give  him 
a  due  to  some  of  their  conflicts  and  complexes  before  they  real- 
ized that  they  were  betraying  themselves  and  before  they  learned 
to  disguise  their  complexes  beyond  detection.  That  is  why  the 
first  dreams  after  the  beginning  of  the  treatment  are  of  such  im- 
portance and  why  they  should  be  preserved  for  reference.  At 
times,  again,  and  that  not  infrequently,  the  analyst's  interpreta- 
tion of  a  dream  from  its  symbols  serves  to  loosen  the  patient's 
tongue,  overcome  his  resistances,  and  hasten  the  progress  of  the 
treatment.  And  almost  always  the  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
the  dream  symbols  serves  as  a  kind  of  control  on  the  patient's  as- 
sociations. Stekel  and  other  experts  even  profess  thus  to  be  in 
a  position  to  know  what  progress  the  patient  is  making,  what  his 
attitude  to  the  analyst  is,  and  what  the  prospects  of  an  ultimate 
cure  are.  These,  it  seems  to  us,  are  justification  enough  for 
setting  down  the  following  few  practical  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  the  young  psychoanalyst  in  interpreting  the  dream  symbols 
of  the  average  human  being  living  in  a  fairly  civilized  community : 

A  man  in  authority,  or  in  a  position  of  command,  or  en- 
dowed with  extraordinary  powers,  represents  the  dreamer's  father. 
Such  personages  are  the  king,  the  president,  the  ^^govemor,"  the 
Czar,  the  Emperor,  the  giant,  the  great  magician  Hermann,  a 
great  lawmaker,  a  general,  a  policeman,  an  ^^old  man,"  etc. 
Amrnig  these  we  must  also  include  Grod  and  his  great  antagonist, 
the  Devil — both  of  whom  are  only  projections  of  opposite  aspects 
of  the  father.     Women  in  authority, — the  Queen,  the  Czarina, 
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the  Empress,  the  good  fairy,  the  witch,  an  "old  lady,"  etc. — ^are 
personifications  of  the  dreamer's  mother.  The  young  prince  or 
princess  personifies  the  dreamer. 

All  staff-like  objects,  especially  if  they  are  long,  round,  cylin- 
drical, or  sharp-pointed,  e.g.  a  sword,  knife,  club,  hat,  pen,  pencil, 
cigar,  finger,  foot,  toe,  banana,  candle,  hatpin,  paper  cutter,  ruler, 
twig  or  branch,  etc.,  may  represent  the  phallus. 

All  objects,  etc.  fitted  to  serve  as  receptacles,  e.  g.  a  box, 
trunk,  coffin,  bottle,  stove,  pocket-book,  a  hole,  the  eye,  the  ear,  a 
sewer,  hat,  heaven,  hell,  etc.,  may  stand  for  a  female,  the  uterus, 
or  the  vagina.  A  woman  is  often  represented  in  a  dream  by  a 
chamber  or  by  some  object  (bed,  board,  table)  fitted  to  lie  on. 

Any  object  that  rises,  collapses,  or  fits  into  something  else 
may  be  employed  as  a  symbol  for  the  phallus.  This  includes  such 
objects  as  an  umbrella,  a  balloon,  a  thermometer,  an  opera  hat,  etc. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  dreamer*  kindred  in  the  dream,  e.g.  his 
little  brother  or  sister,  the  little  one,  the  little  fellow,  a  "naughty 
boy,"  etc. 

Many  activities  which  resemble  coitus  or  are  in  some  way 
analogous  to  it  are  often  employed  as  symbols  for  sexual  inter- 
course, such  as  ploughing,  boring,  sewing,  shooting*  pushing, 
ramming,  stabbing,  etc.  Flying  and  faUing  are  very  frequwitly 
so  employed.  Many  phrases  capable  of  a  double  meaning  are 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  dreamer  to  depict  coitus,  such  as  *to 
go  with  (coire)  somebody,"  *Ho  know  someone"  (in  the  biblical 
sense),  "to  have  a  good  time,"  "to  converse  with  a  person"  (crim. 
con.),  "to  be  operated  on,"  "to  be  vaccinated,"  etc.  landscapes 
are  favorite  modes  of  depicting  a  female  or  her  genitals,  as  in 
the  celebrated  passage  in  "Venus  and  Adonis."  Complicated 
machinery  very  often  represents  the  male  genitals.  Infection  in 
a  dream  refers  not  only  to  poisoning  but  also  to  impregnation 
and  to  venereal  disease.  All  wrongdoing  in  a  dream  refers  to 
repressed  criminality  and  often  to  adultery,  rape,  etc. 

Many  words  occurring  in  dreams  are  employed  with  a  sex- 
ual signification.  Thus  *to  be  alive"  means  to  be  potent,  "to 
die"  "to  become  impotent,"  "to  bum"  "to  be  in  love"  or  "to  be 
sexually  excited,"  "to  be  cold"  "to  be  frigid,"  "to  rise"  "to  get 
an  erection,"  etc. 

Animals  of  a  certain  kind,  e.g.  mice,  rats,  frogs,  lizard?^ 
worms,  and  "other  such  small  deer,"  especially  the  snake,  be- 
cause of  their  shape,  sliminess,  supposed  toxicity  or  viciousness, 
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or  preference  for  dark  cavities,  are  frequently  employed  as  symbols 
for  the  male  genitalia;  others  because  of  their  softness,  hairiness, 
etc.,  e.g.,  a  squirrel,  mouse  or  kitten,  for  the  female  genitalia. 
Large  animals,  a  horse,  a  bull,  a  dog,  especially  beasts  of  prey, 
(lions,  tigers)  are  employed  by  most  dreamers  to  symbolise  sexual 
passion,  strong  emotions,  men,  women,  etc.  As  a  mere  matter 
of  precaution  «igainst  misunderstanding  we  add  that  all  these 
symbols  may  be  overdetermined  and  symbolise  many  things.  E.g., 
a  dog  may  stand  for  a  certain  individual,  for  fidelity^  shameless- 
ness,  etc.;  a  cat  for  a  woman,  a  man,  treachery,  cunning,  etc. 
Small  insects  stand  for  reproaches,  spermatozoa,  germs,  children, 
etc.  Of  all  living  things  the  bird  is,  probably  in  all  languages, 
the  commonest  symbol  for  the  penis,  and  the  bird's  activities 
(singing,  mating,  flying)  for  coitus.  Stdcel  is  probably  right 
in  concluding  that  animal  dreams  which  mask  the  sexual  passion 
are  most  frequent  in  sexually  unsatisfied  women. 

Flowers  and  fruits  play  such  an  important  part  in  our 
daily  lives  and  we  symbolise  so  many  ideas  by  them  that  they 
might  be  expected  to  be  so  employed  in  a  great  many  of  our 
dreams.  And  so  they  are.  Flowers,  horticulture,  and  gardening 
are  exquisite  dream  symbols  for  the  menses,  coitus,  marriage, 
children,  the  genitals,  death,  etc.  The  meadow  is  a  beautiful 
symbol  for  one's  beloved,  wife,  or  mother;  the  gardener  for  one's 
father  or  death;  nuts  or  apples  for  the  testes. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  metals  and  colors  are  very 
often  employed  in  a  symbolic  sense.  Thus,  wood  is  female,  iron 
male,  gold  feces.  White  is  purity,  yellow  envy,  green  jealousy, 
red  fire  (blood,  life,  passion,  semen),  black  mourning,  blue  peace 
(happiness),  etc.  As  might  be  expected,  the  planets  in  the  heavens 
are  also  employed  symbolically;  the  sun  is  the  source  of  life,  the 
creator,  the  father,  the  phallus ;  the  moon  is  the  gentler  sovereign, 
the  mother,  the  vagina,  the  gluteal  region;  the  stars  are  the 
children,  and  so  forth. 

Birth  dreams  and  onanism  dreams  we  have  already  discussed. 

The  perversions  and  inversion  also  find  symbolic  expression 
in  our  dreams.  Homosexuality  is  represented  by  the  same  sjrmbols 
as  heterosexuality,  the  persons  however  being  of  the  same  sex. 
Representing  something  in  a  dream  as  turned  around  is  often  a 
hint  of  repressed  homopsychism.  Anal  erotism  is  expressed  by 
doing  something  backwards,  going  behind  somebody,  using  the 
back  door,  having  it  in  the  back,  etc. ;  fellatorism  by  eating,  drink- 
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ing  milk,  chewing  sweets,  sucking  a  stick,  biting  a  pencil,  etc.; 
cunnilingus  by  "going  downstairs,**  **being  a  down-town  mer- 
chant,** "putting  one's  head  in  the  bush,**  "going  south,**  etc.; 
sadism  by  some  act  of  cruelty;  masochism  by  grieving  or  suf- 
fering, being  attacked,  etc. 

Right  and  left  in  a  dream  have,  as  Stekel  has  shown  us,  im- 
portant symbolic  significance.  Anything  that  is  represented  as 
being  on  the  right  side  is  right  morally,  is  correct,  appropriate, 
normal,  heterosexual,  religious,  or  masculine;  what  is  on  the  left 
side  is  not  right,  is  wicked,  improper,  inverted,  perverse,  incest- 
uous, impious,  criminal,  adulterous,  or  feminine.  Straight  and 
crooked  in  a  dream  are  to  be  interpreted  exactly  as  right  and  left. 

The  psychoanalyst  must  not  omit  to  note  the  presence  of 
functional  symbols,  such  as  the  garret,  roof,  or  upper  story  for 
the  mind;  sweeping,  cleaning,  washing  dirty  clothes,  etc,  for  the 
treatment;  the  burden,  chain,  prison,  companion,  friend,  enemy, 
servant,  etc,  for  the  neurosis;  going  out  for  awaking;  closing 
shop  for  going  to  sleep,  etc.  The  analyst  is  symbolised  in  the 
dream  as  a  detective,  street  cleaner,  washer-woman,  a  busy-body, 
old  fool,  dupe,  professor,  teacher,  etc.  The  dreamer's  views  on 
religious  matters,  especially  if  he  is*  a  neurotic,  find  symbdic  ex- 
pression in  very  many  dreams. 

Many  of  our  emotions  are  symbolised  in  our  dreams.  Dark- 
ness means  hopelessness,  despair,  as  well  as  death,  etc;  bright- 
ness means  hopefulness,  gaiety,  animation.  In  this  connection 
one  must  bear  in  mind  Stekel's  rule  that  in  a  dream  any  emotion 
may  be  a  substitute  for  another. 

Two  rules  first  formulated  by  Stekel  deserve  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  every  dream  interpreter.  The  first  is  that  a  liquid  men- 
tioned in  a  dream  may  represent  any  other  liquid ;  thus  blood  may 
represent  milk,  urine,  saliva,  semen,  etc.  The  second  rule  is  that 
everything  a  person  has  a  pair  of,  e.g.,  ears,  eyes,  hands,  dbows, 
knees,  testes,  breasts,  glutei,  checks,  heels,  may  represent  any 
other  pair. 

Man's  innate  selfishness  and  vanity  make  him  greedy,  covet- 
ous, and  resentful  of  restraint.  In  his  dreams,  "the  domain  of 
unlimited  egoism,*'  he  is  omnipotent,  omniscient,  all-exoeUing  and 
all-possessing.  There  is  no  crime  that  a  human  being  will  not 
commit  in  his  dreams.  And  inasmuch  as  these  criminal  desires  and 
fantasies  play  such  an  important  role  in  the  neurotic's  sufferings, 
because  of  the  inexorable  "law  of  retaliation/*  the  analyst  must 
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learn  to  recognize  the  symbols  of  these  criminal  impulses  in  the 
Inferences  to  courts,  lawyers,  policemen,  criminal  acts,  etc.  in  his 
patient's  dreams.  Owing  to  the  child's  and  the  neurotic's  long- 
ings for  the  death  of  any  individual  who  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  gratification  of  their  desires,  the  dreams  of  adults,  whether 
healthy  or  neurotic,  are  rich  in  symbols  signifying  death  or 
dying.  It  is  unthinkable  to  attempt  to  enumerate  these  here. 
The  dreamer  sees  someone,  perhaps  he  doesn't  know  whom,  in  a 
box,  in  a  coffin,  stretched  out,  all  in  white  (or  in  black),  looking 
very  pale,  very  cold,  very  feeble,  sick;  or  he  sees  someone  who 
personifies  death,  e.  g.  a  well  known  personagCi  a  figure  in  black, 
a  stranger,  an  old  man,  a  king,  a  sergeant,  a  gardener,  a  grave- 
digger,  an  undertaker,  a  great  captain,  etc.,  or  he  depicts  some- 
one as  departing,  disappearing,  going  on  a  long  journey,  flying 
away,  being  arrested,  ascending,  descending,  marrying,  etc 

What  makes  the  interpretation  of  all  symbols  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  the  neurotic  takes  a  bipolar  at- 
titude to  almost  everything  that  engages  his  attention.  Where 
he  loves  he  also  hates ;  his  impiety  and  worship  of  the  devil  (the 
projection  also  of  his  wicked  impulses)  he  offsets  with  piety  and 
worship  of  God;  thoughts  of  death  are  relieved  by  thoughts  of 
birth ;  his  criminality  he  offsets  with  excessive  scrupulousness,  etc. 
Because  of  this  phenomenon  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  above  symbols 
represent  not  only  themselves  but  their  opposites,  so  that,  for 
example,  **fire"  may  stand  for  "water,"  dying  for  being  bom,  a 
cradle  for  a  grave,  punishing  for  rewarding,  etc  Another  im- 
portant rule  to  bear  in  mind  is  this :  all  sexual  symbols  are  bisex- 
ual; anything  in  a  dream  may  represent  its  opposite.  A  snake 
is,  by  a  kind  of  metonomy,  as  appropriate  a  symbol  for  the  vagina 
as  for  the  phallus.  This  clue  will  enable  the  cmalyst  to  lay  bctre 
the  bisexuality  of  all  human  beings,  especially  of  neurotics  in  the 
making  of  whose  ailments  and  character  psychic  hermaphrodism 
is  an  important  factor. 

In  conclusion  we  urge  the  student,  if  he  would  master  the 
subject  of  symbolism  and  many  other  interesting  phenomena 
characteristic  of  dreams,  to  study  Stekel's  fascinating  book.  Die 
Sprache  des  Traumes  (Wiesbaden,  1911),  and  if  he  would  learn 
to  know  the  theory  of  dream  construction  and  the  technique  of 
dream  analysis  to  devote  himself  to  the  mastery  of  Freud's  epoch- 
making  book,  Die  Traumdeutwng^  fourth  edition  (Leipzig,  1915), 
and  above  all  to  the  analysis  of  his  own  dreams. 

ddSl  Broadway. 
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FEMALE  EXHIBITIONISM. 

A  Psychotexual  Study, 

By  B.  S.  Talmey,  M.  D.,  New  Yoek. 

Exhibitionism  is  an  anomaly  in  which  the  patient  derives  a 
certain  satisfaction  from,  or  experiences  the  highest  libido,  at  the 
exposure  of  his  sex  organs  to  the  gaze  of  the  other  sex. 

Two  conditions  are  necessary  to  constitute  the  perversion  of 
exhibitionism.  The  exhibitionary  act  must  consist  in  the  exposure 
of  sex-organs,  and  secondly,  the  motive  must  be  to  gain  by  the 
very  act  an  erotic  end  i.  e.  the  orgastic  acme,  either  spontaneoasly 
or  by  masturbatic  help.  An  exhibitionary  act  as  such  does  not 
constitute  an  anomaly.  Men  reveal  their  bare  legs,  arms  and  chests 
on  the  beach  of  the  ocean  and  are  not  exhibitionists  for  that  mat- 
ter. Neither  is  the  man,  who  would  expose  his  genitals  to  invite 
coition,  an  exhibitionist.  Here  the  libido  is  not  experienced  by  the 
exhibitionary  act  but  is  expected  to  be  gained  by  the  congress  later 
on.  The  organs  are  exposed  because  they  have  an  erotic  effect 
upon  the  observing  individual. 

The  time  exhibitionist  is  not  concerned  in  the  erotic  effect  his 
actions  may  have  upon  the  other  sex.  The  other  sex  plays  the 
same  rdle  as  the  fantastic  picture  in  the  imagery  of  the  autoerotic 
day-dreamer.  The  pervert  has  no  interest  in  the  erotic  excitement 
of  his  observer.  The  more  the  women  and  girls  are  frightened 
and  scream,  at  his  approach,  the  more  he  is  satisfied  and  the 
higher  is  his  libido.  The  pervert  is  not  bent  upon  congress.  In 
fact  the  male  exhibitionist  is,  as  a  rule,  impotent  of  copulation. 
The  exhibition  is  really  a  substitute  for  the  impotent  congress. 

In  its  essence,  female  exhibitionism  shows  the  same  pathog- 
nomonic symptoms:  the  exposure  of  her  sex  organs  to  the  male 
sex  and  the  experience  of  erotic  libido  by  this  very  exposure.  Fe- 
male exhibitionism  is  mostly  found  in  women  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  are  unable  to  experience  libido  during  normal  congress. 
They  seek  and  find  libido  in  the  exposure  of  their  sexual  attributes. 
Hence  the  exhibitionist  has  no  desire  for  coition,  and  the  state  of 
erotic  excitement  of  the  male,  which  is  of  the  greatest  concern  to 
the  normal  woman,  because  without  male  excitement  there  is  no 
erection  and  consequently  no  congress,  is  of  no  interest  to  her. 
The  pervert  is  thus  a  sexual  egoist.  She  is  interested  in  her  own 
libido  only.     She  does  not  need  the  active  aid  of  the  male  for  her 
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libidinous  experience.  An  unexcited,  indifferent,  disgusted  or  even 
hating  onlooker,  who  turns  his  back  to  her  action,  is  sufficient  for 
her  purpose. 

The  male  exhibitionist  practices  his  antics  at  any  time,  in  any 
place,  near  a  girls'  school,  before  his  window,  in  the  entrance-hall 
of  an  apartment,  or  on  the  stairs  of  a  flat-house,  etc.  Female 
exhibitionism  needs  proper  surroundings.  If  the  female  exhibi- 
tionist wished  to  act  in  the  same  way,  in  the  same  places,  as  the 
male,  all  she  could  do  would  be  to  lift  up  her  clothes.  But  then 
she  would  only  reveal  her  abdomen,  the  mons  veneris,  and  thighs, 
none  of  which  are  sex-organs.  Even  the  exposure  of  the  vulva 
needs  certain  facilities  and  proper  surroundings.  It  requires  a 
reclining  position.  The  female  exhibitionist,  therefore  never  reveals 
this  part  of  her  body,  and  for  that  reason  female  exhibitionism  is 
supposed  to  be  a  great  rarity.  Krafft-Ebing,  the  father  of  sex- 
ology, is  of  the  opinion  that  cases  of  exhibitionism  thus  far  record- 
ed are  exclusively  those  of  men.  The  same  opinion  is  shared  by 
many  other  authors. 

The  recorded  cases  of  male  exhibitionism  are,  as  a  rule,  taken 
from  the  annals  of  court  proceedings.  The  patients  had  been 
hailed  to  court  for  exposing  their  genitals  in  public  places,  in  the 
presence  of  girls  and  women.  The  few  cases  of  female  exhibition- 
ism thus  far  described  by  medical  writers  (Love  p.  272,  Woman 
p.  140)  are  really  only  exhibitionary  acts.  The  women  lifted  up 
their  clothes  and  invited  the  males  to  erotic  practices.  Such  acts 
do  not  constitute  the  true  anomaly  of  exhibitionism  where  the 
genitals  must  be  exposed  without  any  desire  for  coition. 

If  by  sex-organs  are  meant  the  primary  organs  only,  then 
the  anomaly  of  exhibitionism  would  not  only  be  a  rarity  in  the 
woman  but  an  entire  impossibility.  The  female  primary  sex  organs 
are  inaccessible  to  exposure. 

The  main  primary  female  genitals  are  situated  within  the 
abdominal  cavity  and  not  accessdble  to  the  sense  of  sight.  The 
remaining  two  sex  organs,  clitoris  and  nymphae  are  inconspicuous 
and  hidden  behind  two  large  skin  folds,  the  labia — ^hence  the  Latin 
name  "vulva" — the  folding  door.  Even  in  the  unnatural  knee- 
elbow  or  lithotomy  positions,  with  the  limbs  separated,  only  the 
folding-door  is  visible.  The  complete  exposure  of  the  vestibule 
can  only  be  effected  by  manual  separation  of  the  two  skin  folds. 
Such  separation  reveals,  at  the  same  time,  the  anal  region,    the 
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exposure  of  which  has  such  an  unesthetic  effect  upon  the  normal 
refined  observer  that  any  woman,  even  the  pervert,  will  shrink  from 
effecting  it, 

^^Multa  viroa  nescire  decet.  Pars  maxima  rerum 
Offendat,  si  non  interiora  tegas.** 
In  the  natural  vertical  or  horizontal  recumbent  positions  even 
the  two  skin  folds  or  the  vulva  are  removed  from  sight  by  the 
interior  aspect  of  the  thighs.  What  in  these  positions,  with  ad- 
ducted  thighs,  can  be  seen  besides  abdomen  and  thighs  is  the  mons 
veneris,  a  hairy  triangular  area,  which  is  neither  a  true  sex-organ 
nor  does  it  offer  a  particular  esthetic  sight. 

The  female  primary  sex  organs  are  thus  inaccessible  to  ex- 
posure. The  Greek  nude  art  of  the  female  never  shows  the  least 
trace  of  the  primary  sex-organs,  and  the  ancient  Greek  artists  can 
not  be  accused  of  prudery.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  represent  the 
male  genitals.  But  the  artist  representing  only  things  perceived 
by  the  sense  of  sight  could  not  reproduce  the  female  primary  sex 
organs  because  in  the  usual  position  of  the  model  these  organs  are 
not  visible.  When  the  artist  wishes  to  call  the  attention  to  sex  he 
has  to  choose  the  secondary  sex  characters.  When  the  Venus  of 
Medici  wishes  to  emphasize  the  woman's  importance  as  wife  and 
mother  she  shades  with  her  left  hand  the  mons  beneath  which  are 
hidden  the  organs  emblematical  of  the  wife,  with  her  right  hand 
she  points  at  her  breast  as  a  symbol  of  the  mother  of  the  race. 
No  trace  of  any  primary  sex  organs  can  be  detected  even  in  this 
particular  sex  statue. 

If  therefore  the  female  exhibitionist  wished  to  imitate  the 
actions  of  the  male  in  public  she  could  only  expose  the  mons  and 
adjoining  parts  which,  but  for  the  erotic  effect,  are  the  most  un- 
esthetic parts  of  the  entire  female  body  and  are  not  a  proper 
subject  for  exposure.  Such  an  exposure  may  serve  the  purpose 
of  the  vicious  who  wish  to  arouse  desire.  The  exposure  of  the 
mons  has  a  great  erotic  effect,  not  because  any  genitals  are  revealed 
but  because,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  sex  organs,  the  fantasy 
supplements  the  missing  organs.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the 
sex  organs,  the  bare  legs  have  a  greater  erotic  effect  than  the  bare 
arma,  although  the  legs  have  no  more  relation  to  sex  than  the  arms, 
and  are  esthetically  less  attractive  than  the  latter.  The  priestesses 
of  Venus  vulgivaga,  when  dancing  the  cancan  in  the  moulin  rouge 
in  Paris,  do  not  reveal  the  least  particle  of  the  bare  skin  of  legs 
and  abdomen.    What  they  really  expose  are  their  drawers.    Still 
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they  obtain  the  same  desired  erotic  effect,  because  this  apparel  is 
worn  close  to  the  genitals,  and  the  fantasy  can  see  the  latter  under 
the  cover. 

It  is  through  the  vivid  fantasy  that  things  which  have  no 
relation  to  sex  may  have  an  erotic  effect  upon  the  observer.  The 
nude  as  such  is  not  obscene.  The  ancient  Greeks  could  not  find 
any  erotism  in  the  nude.  They  met  it  on  every  step  in  their  cities. 
If  a  child  would  be  taken  often  into  the  bath-room  by  the  parents 
every  time  each  parent  takes  a  bath,  it  would  grow  up  without 
finding  anything  obscene  in  the  nude  body,  nude  picture^  or  nude 
statue.  The  obscenity  complex  lies  within  us,  produced  by  our 
perverted  education.  If  the  exposure  of  thighs  and  abdomen  has 
nowadays  a  vast  erotic  effect  it  is  because  we  are  all  more  or  less 
affected  by  our  early  instructions,  and  our  fantasy  is  abnormal. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  this  abnormal  state  of  our  psyche  by  the 
vicious  or  hyperesthetic.  Such  women  may  expose  these  parts  to 
incite  desire.  But  the  exhibitionist  does  not  intend  to  afford  an 
erotic  effect  to  the  other.  She  wishes  self-satisfaction,  derived  from 
the  exposure  of  her  real  sex-organs.  Exhibitionism  is  a  perversion, 
and  a  perversion  is  primitive  in  nature.  It  does  not  appeal  to 
emotions  which  are  a  product  of  early  education,  not  found  in 
primitive  man. 

Feminine  exhibiticmism  can,  therefore,  only  consist  in  the  ex- 
posure of  the  secondary  sex-characters^  such  as  the  broad  hips, 
graceful  waist,  abdomen,  bosom,  breasts,  long  graceful  neck, 
luxuriant  hair,  round  arms,  small  hcinds  and  feet,  graceful  ankles, 
etc.  Considering  that  a  part  of  these  secondary  sex-characters  is 
normally  always  exposed,  it  is  easily  seen  that  there  is  no  direct 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  normal  and  the  pathological 
exposure. 

Even  the  normal  woman  is  ever  bent  upon  making  her  charms 
most  conspicuous,  and  the  secondary  sex-characters  exert  the 
greatest  charm  on  men.  Hence  there  is  no  dividing  line  between 
the  normal  and  abnormal  exhibition.  The  two  pass  into  each  other 
by  imperceptible  gradations.  Both  conditions  show  the  same 
elements,  but  the  perversion  exhibita  them  in  exaggerated  or  ab- 
normal groupings. 

There  are  two  reasons,  a  purely  animal  and  a  hiunan  reason, 
why  some  exhibiticmistic  impulses  are  slumbering  on  the  soul-basis 
of  even  the  normal  woman.  Exhibitionary  desires  are,  in  the  first 
place,  based  on  the  same  impulses  as  coyness,  in  all  females  among 
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the  higher  animals.  The  female  voluptas,  or  sexual  impulse,  does 
not  need  the  male  to  be  aroused.  Nature  renews  itself  in  yearly 
or  semi-annual  periods.  The  seasons  of  the  blossom  or  of  rut 
arrive  at  the  expected  moments  in  obedience  of  a  rhythmic  law. 
Menstruation  is  equivalent  to  rut.  The  sex  impulse  in  the  female 
of  the  species  announces  itself  without  the  help  from  outside,  it 
is  autochthonous.  The  male's  desires  must  be  aroused  by  the  fe- 
male. The  ordinary  internal  hormones  do  not  suffice  to  effect 
erection.  [?]  Spontaneous  erection  is  a  rarity.*  The  female  desires 
do  not  need  to  be  aroused  to  the  point  of  erection.  In  her  pas- 
sivity an  unexcited,  indifferent,  disgusted  or  even  hating  female 
may  participate  in  erotic  activity.  The  male  can  not  be  raped. 
The  female  has  first  to  arouse  his  desire  for  her.  She  must  consider 
his  state  of  sexual  excitement.  Without  his  excitation  by  the  fe- 
male there  can  be  no  erection  or  union.  An  unexcited  male  is  an 
impossible  partner.  The  female  can  only  experience  libido  when 
the  male  participates  in  the  experience. 

This  condition  is  the  basis  of  coyness  and  coquetry  found  in 
the  females  of  all  higher  animals.  The  female,  in  the  mating  stage, 
asks  and  refuses  at  the  same  time.  She  simulates  resistance.  This 
coy  resistance  serves  to  increase  the  male's  desire,  and  his  increased 
Yoluptas  increases  her  libido.  Amorous  sportiveness  of  advance 
and  withdrawal  or  erotic  coquetry  is  thus  the  natural  instinct  of 
the  female  throughout  the  animal  kingdom.  Coyness  and  coquetry 
have  thus  become  sex-determiners  in  all  females,  the  human  female 
included.  She  also  asks  while  seeming  to  refuse,  she  also  wooes 
while  appearing  to  be  wooed.  While  so  wooing,  she  is  naturally 
anxious  to  dii^play  her  specific  female  attributes. 

*  This  is  rather  a  peculiar  statement,  to  say  the  least.  Spontaneous 
erection  in  perfectly  healthy,  normal  males,  living  a  continent  life, 
is  of  great  frequency.  It  is  of  daily  occurrence.  In  many  people  it  is 
so  common,  as  to  be  annoying,  and  they  come  to  the  doctor  for  treat- 
ment. And  I  am  not  referring  here  to  priapistic  tendencies,  either,  but 
to  normal  erections.  In  fact,  the  entire  paragraph  is  incorrect  and 
deserves  criticism.  The  libido  and  its  various  manifestations,  internal 
and  external,  are  much  more  spontaneous  in  the  male  than  they  are 
in  the  female.  That  they  manifest  themselves  at  a  much  earlier  age 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female  everybody  agrees.  But  practically 
everybody  also  agrees  that  the  voluptas  in  woman  develops  generally 
only  after  she  has  had  some  sexual  experience.  In  some  this  preli- 
minary "initiation"  period  lasts  several  months  or  several  years.  This 
is  never  true  of  the  male.  And  the  male  would  experience  libidinous 
manifestations  and  would  have  erections  if  he  were  brought  up  in  a 
secluded  room  or  spot  where  his  eyes  never  beheld  a  woman;  if  he 
were  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as 
woman.     W.  J.  R. 
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The  other  reason  for  the  female's  desire  to  display  her  charms 
before  men  is  based  on  specific  human  considerations.  During  the 
rutting  season,  among  the  higher  animals,  the  male  does,  with  a 
few  exceptions  where  the  young  are  brought  up  with  difficulty, 
usually  live  in  polygamy.  The  male  can  impregniBite  a  number  of 
females,  while  the  female,  once  impregnated — and  this  usually 
takes  plade  at  the  first  congress — does  not  admit  the  male  any 
more.  Her  sex-needs  are  satisfied  by  one  congress,  his  sex  needs 
are  more  exacting.  Under  natural  conditions,  where  the  males  and 
females  are  equal  in  numbers,  the  male  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
satisfaction  of  his  sex-urge.  Hence,  once  he  has  been  aroused  by 
the  female^  he  has  to  woo  for  her  favor.  She  has  the  choice.  He 
has  to  display  his  physical  charms  to  be  chosen,  hence  the  beauti- 
ful plimiage  and  song  of  the  male  bird,  hence  the  antler  in  the  male 
deer,  the  mane  in  the  lion,  etc. 

In  man  the  conditions  are  reversed,  the  females  are  in  greater 
numbers.  Wars  and  hazardous  industries  decimate  the  males. 
Man  lives  in  monogamy ;  even  in  the  lower  strata  of  society  where 
among  the  young  people,  in  the  beginning  of  their  sex-life,  a 
certain  promiscuity  prevails,  later  on  the  couples  settle  down  to 
monogamy;  hence  a  certain  number  of  females  must  remain  un- 
mated.  This  surplusage  of  women  creates  a  certain  competition 
among  the  females  for  the  favor  of  men.  Hence  the  female  has 
to  do  not  only  the  arousing  of  his  passions  but  also  the  wooing, 
and  she  silently  does  it  by  displaying  her  female  charms.  Her  age- 
long struggle  to  maintain  herself  economically  by  means  of  the 
erotic  effects  she  produces  upon  men  has  also  taught  her  that  the 
display  of  her  aphrodisiac  lures  is  the  best  weapon  in  her  hands. 
For  this  reason,  in  the  untold  ages,  only  those  variations  among 
the  females  of  the  human  species  were  able  to  survive  who  pos- 
sessed a  certain  love  and  ability  to  display  their  charms.  In  the 
course  of  time  this  love  of  display  has  become  a  female  sex- 
determiner,  just  as  her  emotions  of  timidity,  coyness^  coquetry, 
etc 

With  this  love  of  display  comes  in  conflict  the  emotion  of 
modesty,  founded  upon  the  law  of  obstacles  (Woman  p.  842,  7th 
edition),  which  forbids  her  displaying  any  part  of  her  body.  For 
this  reason  her  manoeuvres  and  designs  in  exciting  the  male 
become  very  complicated.  To  arouse  male  desire  she  has  to  display 
her  physical  charms.  But  modesty  forbids  her  the  display  of  the 
very  parts  of  her  body  which  are  erotically  exciting  and  excitable. 
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Modesty  commands  her  to  cover  these  parts.  Henoe  she  has  to 
take  refuge  to  the  most  subtle  contrivances  and  artifices  in  dress 
and  ornaments.  Her  f  ^ninine  nudity  haa  to  be  veiled  in  a  manner 
to  intensify  her  secondary  female  characters.  She  has  to  display 
her  person,  yet  be  covered.  She  beids  all  energies  upon  the 
enhancement  of  her  attractiveness  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
physical  charms  which  have  a  provocative  effect  upon  the  observer. 
She  is  highly  solicitous  over  the  luxuriancy  of  her  hairs  fineness  of 
her  skin»  rotundity  and  correct  lines  of  her  bosom,  thinness  of  her 
waist,  smallness  of  her  hands  and  feet,  etc.  All  these  seductive 
lures  serve  to  evoke  the  male  desire  and  yearning  for  her.  She 
attributes  the  highest  importance  to  the  preservation  of  the  bloom 
of  her  body,  to  the  increase  of  her  {Aysical  beauty,  to  personal 
adornment,  to  the  enhancement  of  her  charms,  and  to  the  display 
of  her  aphrodisiac  lures  through  dress,  finery  and  ornaments.  The 
intention  to  bring  her  charms  into  the  contest  for  his  favor  may 
be  hidden  to  her  conscious  ego,  still  it  is  at  the  basis  of  the  culti- 
vation of  her  physical  charms  and  of  the  care  of  her  toilet.  By 
these  means  she  wishes  to  draw  men  to  her.  She  feels  that  without 
material  devices  of  splendor,  without  ingenious  contrivances  of 
grace,  she  could  not  please  men. 

In  these  efforts  of  female  ostentation,  fashion  comes  to  her 
aid  by  clothing  her  in  a  way  that  the  secondary  sexual  character- 
istics are  shown  as  on  a  tray.  Fashion  ia  not  influenced  by  esthetic 
or  intellectual  considerations.  It  accommodate  itself  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  eroticism  and  sexuality.  Fashicm  meets 
the  needs  of  sexual  variety  by  increasing  and  augmenting  the  fe- 
male charms  and  attractions.  Fashion  often  frees  the  last  intimate 
details  of  the  chest  and  accentuates  the  hips  and  posterior  parts. 
Besides  the  purposely  tantalizing  dothea  that  conceal  so  little, 
fashion  often  leaves  large  parts  of  the  body,  sudi  as  the  arms, 
shoulders  and  especially  the  chest,  entirely  uncovered. 

The  main  and  most  important  secondary  aex-character  of  the 
woman,  which  may  be  classed  as  a  genital  organ,  although  it  first 
appears  at  the  time  of  puberty,  is  the  f onale  bosom  or  breast,  the 
symbol  of  the  mother  of  the  race.  **The  bosom  of  the  woman,*' 
says  Berge,  *4s  the  organ  by  which  she  is  able  to  express  herself 
most  ingeniously.  Its  undulations  were  always  her  most  expres- 
sive and  skillful  rhetoric.  The  bosom  represents  the  woman's 
language  and  her  poetry,  her  history  and  her  music,  her  purity 
and  her  lon^ng,  her  policy  and  her  religion,  her  worship  and  her 
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art,  her  secret  and  her  convention,  her  character  and  her  pride, 
her  consdoasness,  her  magic  mirror  and  her  mystery.  The  bosom 
is  the  central  organ  of  all  female  ideas,  desires,  and  humors.''  Fcnr 
this  highly  alluring  organ  fashion  dictates  ample  nudity  on  a  good 
many  occasions. 

Fashion  thus  proves  that  even  in  the  normal  woman  there 
dwells  a  certain  exhibitionistic  trait.  Few  men  could  lend  them- 
selves to  the  ridiculous  exhibition  of  their  virile  diaracters  to  gain 
female  favors,  while  few  w<»nen  will  shrink  from  the  public  display 
of  the  specific  female  attributes  to  increase  desire.  Most  womai 
possess  less  shyness  of  showing  their  nudity  than  men.  In  the  heat 
of  exhibitionism,  it  is  not  so  rare  for  a  woman  to  show  all  her 
intimate  charms. 

But  while  the  normal  refined  woman  will  not  hesitate  to  bare 
her  dieat,  shoulders,  and  arms,  she  will  draw  the  line  at  the  breasts 
with  their  erectile  nipples.  She  is  even  more  averse  to  exposing 
to  the  gaze  of  men  these  erectile  organs  which  change  their  con- 
sistency and  size  at  the  least  desire  than  to  revealing  the  mons 
veneris.  Even  in  the  doctor's  office  she  is  shy  to  leave  these  organs 
uncovered.  While  one  breast  is  examined,  she  will  try  to  cover 
the  other,  just  as  the  man  tries  to  cover  the  erectile  penis,  when  his 
abdomen  is  being  examined. 

Women  as  well  as  men  seem  to  be  averse  to  exposing  their 
erectile  organs  to  the  gaze  of  others,  be  the  latter  of  their  own  or 
of  the  other  sex.  The  female  exhibitionist,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
display  just  this  most  important  secondary  sex-organ.  The 
pathognomonic  sign  of  exhibitionism  is  the  facility  with  which  the 
patient  exposes  her  breasts  and  nipples  to  the  gaze  of  men,  at  the 
least  occasion.  This  exposure  is  the  most  infallible  symptom  of 
exhibitionism.  To  the  normal  woman  even  the  exj>osure  of  the 
vulva  during  examination  or  treatment  is  less  painful  than  the 
forced  exposure  of  the  nipples  during  the  examination  of  heart  and 
lungs.  The  exhibitionist,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  great  delight 
in  the  exhibition  of  these  erectile  organs  to  the  gaze  of  the 
examiner  as  the  following  histories  among  others  plainly  show. 

Case  1.  Mrs.  L.  thirty  years  of  age,  mother  of  two  children, 
was  sent  to  the  writer  for  the  examination  of  hegr  lungs  for  tuber- 
culosis. When  in  the  course  of  the  ex€tmination  her  mammae  were 
touched  the  mamillae  suddenly  became  erected  and  protruded  from 
the  base  about  15^  cm.  The  normal  woman  always  tries  to  cover 
the  mammae,  one  way  or  other,  even  during  the  examination ;  our 
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patient  ostentatiously-  exposed  them  and  seemed  to  take  pride  in 
the  size  of  the  mamillae.  Instead  of  immediately  going  to  the 
dressing  room  to  dress  herself  after  the  examination,  she  remained 
standing  in  her  exposed  conditicm  in  the  front  of  her  doctor  and 
discussed  the  mode  of  treatment  for  a  considerable  laigth  of  time. 
When  her  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  she  may  catch  cold 
in  her  chest,  she  answered  that  she  was  very  hot.  Her  face  was 
indeed  glowing,  probably  from  erotic  excitement.  This  exhibition 
of  breasts  and  nipples  was  repeated  every  time  she  came  to  be 
examined. 

These  repeated  exposures  of  the  main  secondary  sex-diar- 
acters  showed  plainly  that  the  patient  was  suffering  from  the 
anomaly  of  exhibitionism.  She  did  confide  to  the  writer  that  she 
was  suffering  from  orgasmus  retardatus  and  she  seemed  to  find  the 
missed  libido  in  exhibitionism. 

Case  S.  Miss  6.,  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  sent  for  exam- 
ination for  appendicitis.  She  was  to  take  off  her  corset  in  the 
adjacent  dressing-room.  When  she  reentered  the  office  she  had  on 
only  a  small  silk  shirt  and  was  holding  up  her  drawers  with  her 
hands.  As  soon  as  she  lay  down  upon  the  examination  table  she 
immediately  pulled  up  her  shirt  and  pushed  down  her  drawers,  so 
that  her  entire  body  from  neck  to  knees  was  fully  exposed.  After 
the  examination  she  put  her  drawers  in  order,  but  she  left  her 
chest  fully  exposed  and  in  this  condition  she  discussed  her  case 
for  some  time  without  the  least  embarrassment.  Her  mamillae  were 
all  the  time  in  a  somewhat  erected  condition. 

This  young  girl  was  otherwise  very  modest  in  her  behavior. 
Still  at  the  first  oppoortunity  when  she  had  to  appear  in  a  some- 
what nude  condition  in  the  presence  of  a  man  she  showed  im- 
mediately her  exhibitionistic  tendencies. 

Case  8.  Mrs.  T.,  a  young  French  lady,  came  to  the  writer  to 
be  examined  for  the  determination  of  the  length  of  her  pregnancy. 
When  she  left  the  dressing  room  she  only  had  on  her  shirt  cmd 
drawers.  The  shirt  was  low  cut  as  to  fully  expose  her  breasts 
and  mamiUae.  After  the  examination  she  remained  in  this  exposed 
condition  in  the  front  of  the  desk  and  discussed  her  conditicm  for 
a  certain  length  of  time. 

In  the  delicate  condition  of  this  patient — she  was  seven  months 
pregnant — ^no  normal  woman  would  act  in  this  way.  She  would 
immediately  cover  herself  and  put  on  her  clothes  and  then  discuss 
her  case. 
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Case  4.  A  French  lady  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
unmarried,  was  sent  to  have  her  lungs  examined.  W!hen  she  left 
the  dressing  room  and  entered  the  office  every  piece  of  her  clothing 
was  removed  from  the  upper  part  of  her  body  as  far  as  the  waist- 
line. When  she  was  told  that  her  lungs  were  in  perfect  order, 
she  answered  that  she  expected  this  verdict  since  her  chest  was  so 
well  developed.  The  French  physicians  have  told  her  that  the 
lines  and  curves  of  her  bosom  show  the  most  artistic  form.  She 
remained  in  her  exposed  condition  for  some  time,  narrating  her 
experience  in  Paris.  After  the  first  examination  she  often  called 
again  and  each  time  she  undressed  in  the  same  manner  to  be 
ex€unined. 

These  repeated  calls  show  that  her  exposure  was  not  mere 
vanity.  No  normal  woman  being  herself  convinced  of  the  healthy 
condition  of  her  lungs,  her  doctor  confirming  her  diagnosis,  would 
call  again  for  repeated  examinations,  especially  when  told  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  such  examinations^ 

Case  5.  A  young  Italian  girl  of  twenty  was  sent  for  the 
differential  diagnosis  between  ovaritis  and  appendicitis.  She  came 
out  from  the  dressing  room  holding  up  her  petticoat  with  her 
hands^  thus  covering  the  abdomen.  Otherwise  she  was  entirely 
nude.  She  was  told  that  she  did  not  need  to  take  off  her  shirt« 
She  was  told  that  she  was  suffering  frcnn  a  neuralgia  of  the  right 
ovary  and  did  not  need  any  local  treatment.  Still  she  called  often 
for  repeated  examinations  and  each  time  exposed  herself  in  the 
same  way  as  at  the  first  call. 

This  young  girl  was  by  no  means  so  prosperous  as  to  reck- 
lessly throw  away  her  money  on  unnecessary  examinations.  Still 
she  continued  her  calls;,  because  in  the  doctor's  office  she  had  the 
best  excuse  to  indulge  in  her  exhibitionistic  proclivities. 

Case  6.  Mrs.  S.,  thirty  years  of  age,  was  treated  by  Apos- 
toli's  method  for  a  small  uterine  firoid.  At  the  first  examination, 
the  constrictor  cunni  executed  contractions  seldom  found  in  normal 
women  in  such  a  degree.  At  the  second  call  she  left  the  dressing 
room  entirely  nude  and  excused  her  appearance  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  have  her  clothes  wet  by  the  sponge-electrode.  After  the 
treatment  she  often  remained  in  her  exposed  condition  in  the  front 
of  the  desk  and  conversed  for  a  while  before  she  would  think  to 
dress  again. 

This  patient  was  the  only  one  in  the  writer's  experience — 
and  he  has  observed  exhibitionistic  tendencies  in  a  good  many  other 
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patients  not  mentioned  here — ^who  exposed  her  entire  body  without 
any  real  necessity.    All  the  others  Oiily  exposed  their  manmiae. 

These  cases  show  that  female  exhibitionism  is  not  such  a  rare 
anomaly  as  some  authors  seem  to  think,  who  set  up  aa  the  criterion 
of  the  anomaly  the  acts  observed  in  the  male.  The  female  exhibi- 
tionist seems  to  need  a  certain  excuse  for  exposing  her  seomdary 
sex  organs.  She,  therefore,  manifests  her  exhibiticmistic  ten- 
dencies in  such  places  as  the  doctor's  office  or  the  tailcnr's  shop,  etc., 
where  in  the  nature  of  things  some  parts  of  her  body  have  to  be 
revealed. 

Li  the  doctor's  office  she  often  has  to  aasume  the  horizontal 
recumbent  position  where  the  vulva  can  easily  be  exposed.  But  by 
the  exposure  of  the  vulva,  or  the  folding  door,  no  real  sex  organ 
is  revealed.  Furthermore  the  unsightly  view  of  this  part  of  her 
anatomy  has  a  certain  unesthetic  effect  upon  refined  and  esthetic 
natures,  and  this  unesthetic  effect  neutralizes  the  erotic  effects. 
Hence  she  instinctively  keeps  these  parts  covered.  But  when  she 
has  the  opportunity  to  expose  her  main  secondary  sex  organs  she 
takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  as  the  six  cases  among  otl^rs 
show.  It  requires  a  certain  kind  of  undressing  for  a  woman  to 
expose  her  organs.  She  cannot  spring  unobservedly  a  surprise  on 
the  passers-by  on  the  street,  as  the  male  exhibitionist  may  do. 
Hence  she  chooses  her  victims  in  places  where  she  has  to  undress 
anyhow.  In  the  privacy  of  the  office,  in  the  presence  of  one  man 
who  is  chivalrous  not  to  betray  her,  she  may  indulge  in  her  ab- 
normal pastime  with  impunity.  Her  actions  remain  secret,  and 
she  never  comes  in  conflict  with  the  penal  code.  Her  actions  are 
seldom  a  matter  of  public  record,  and  female  exhibitiumsm  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  great  rarity.  But  when  woman's  behavior  is  studied 
in  the  doctor's  office,  it  is  found  that  female  exhibitionism  is  not 
rare  at  all.  To  be  sure,  the  chaste  woman  does  not  make  a  fuss 
in  the  doctor's  office.  The  woman  or  girl  who,  pretending  too 
much  modesty,  fusses  a  great  deal  about  being  compelled  to  un- 
dress is  always  suspected  of  being  a  masturbator.  Still  the  normal 
woman  wiU  know  to  protect  her  modesty  even  during  a  gynecolog- 
ical examination.  The  exhibitionist,  on  the  other  hand,  throws 
away  her  modesty  even  at  examinations  that  do  not  require  any 
great  exposure.  It  is  hence,  in  the  doctor's  office  where  female 
exhibitionism  must  be  studied. 

12  W.  128d  Street. 
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SEXUAL  ABSTINENCE. 
By  Dr.  L.  Loew£kf£Ij>,  Munich,  Germany. 

Opinions  in  medical  circles  differ  concerning  the  influence  of 
sexual  abstinence  on  health, — as  much  today  as  decades  ago. 

The  keen  interest  in  this  subject  during  recent  years  has  ap- 
parently accentuated  the  acerbity  of  the  controversy  to  such  a 
degree  that  to-day,  as  in  politics  and  economics,  we  may  speak  of 
defenders  and  opponents  of  sexual  abstinence. 

These  differences  in  opinion  cannot  be  explained  merely  by 
the  accidental  differences  in  the  mass  of  experiences  accessible  to 
medical  men  discussing  the  question;  the  chief  reas<m  must  be 
found  in  the  inclination,  so  very  common  amcmg  physicians,  to 
overestimate  the  value  of  their  own  personal  experience  and  to 
neglect  the  facts  reported  by  the  other  side. 

This  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  theoretical  assumptions, 
whatever  they  may  be;  it  can  be  solved  only  by  experience — but 
not  the  limited  experience  of  an  individual,  which,  because  of 
peculiar  circumstances  in  the  mUieu,  the  observer's  professional 
practice  and  other  causes,  may  lead  to  a  particular  mass  of  ex- 
periences confirming  a  particular  theory.  As  long  as  those  who 
study  this  subject  are  not  thoroughly  convinced  that  they  must 
base  their  judgment  on  facts  and  not  on  sentimental  idiosyncrasies, 
we  cannot  expect  the  j^ysidans  to  acquire  a  unified  and  truly 
scientific  conception,  in  place  of  the  existing  widdy  divergent 
opinions.  Before  we  approadi  our  subject  more  closely,  it  must 
be  absolutely  plain  to  us  what  we  mean  by  the  term  sexual  absti- 
nence, wherein  the  opinions  differ  so  much.  Sexual  abstinence  is, 
according  to  my  opinion,  the  suppression  of  all  voluntary  ac- 
tivity whose  aim  is  the  satisfaction  of  sexual  desires.  This  defini- 
tion indudes  masturbation  as  well  as  sexual  intercourse. 

As  continence  differs  in  regard  to  duration  and  degree,  we 
have  to  distinguish  between  several  kinds  of  sexual  abstinence: 

a)  An  absolute  and  permanent  continence,  or,  at  least,  one 
continued  for  a  considerable  time  after  puberty. 

b)  A  relative  one,  i.  e.,  a  continence  occasionaUy  relieved  by 
masturbation. 

c)  A  temporary  one,  i.  e.,  one  lasting  for  a  shorter  or  longer 
period,  for  months,  or  even  years,  after  a  preceding  time  of  reg- 
ular sexual  intercourse. 

S2S 
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Occasional  masturbation,  necessitated  by  circumstances,  is  a 
case  of  relative  abstinence.  However,  masturbation  is  accompanied 
by  permanent  abstinence  from  sexual  intercourse  and  is  practiced 
with  or  without  injury  to  health,  must  be  excluded  from  our  dis- 
cussion. As  sexual  abstinence  shows  different  concomitant  cir- 
cumstances and  effects  in  the  male  and  female  sex,  we  shall  first 
discuss  its  significance  on  the  health  of  the  male. 

I.  AbsoUiie  continence,  continued  for  a  long  period  after 
puberty. 

As  affecting  the  health  of  the  individual,  three  groups  are 
distinguishable: 

a)  Cases  in  which  the  physical  well-being  and  efficiency  of 
the  individual  are  not  diminished  at  all,  or,  at  least,  not  in  any 
large  degree. 

b)  Cases  in  which  various  disturbances  of  a  longer  or 
shorter  duration  occur,  but  no  serious  and  lasting  injuries. 

e)     Cases  in  which  the  latter  do  occur. 

My  experience  of  life-long  continence  is  based  chiefly  on 
observations  made  on  Catholic  priests  whose  sexual  instincts  were 
by  nature  not  strongly  developed  and  whose  conditions  of  life 
undoubtedly  did  facilitate  sexual  abstinence. 

I  am  unable  to  determine  to  what  extent  continence  affects 
celibates  in  general.  According  to  my  experioice,  I  can  only  say 
that  Catholic  priests  suffered,  in  rare  cases,  from  nervous  disorders 
caused  either  by  continence  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
injurious  habits;  and  that  such  auctions  may  last  until  the  suf- 
ferer reaches  a  ripe  old  age.  Besides  these  instances  among  the 
Catholic  clergy,  I  know  only  cases  of  temporary  continence.  My 
impression  is  that  young  men  under  26  years  of  age  suffer  less 
from  the  effects  of  abstinence,  L  e.,  their  health  and  general  well- 
being  is  less  affected,  than  persons  of  from  26  to  S6  years  of  age. 
However,  in  this  group  I  observed  cases  in  which  continence  was 
practised  without  any  injurious  effects.  W)e  should  jump  at  con- 
clusions if  we  assume  that  these  were  cases  of  persons  with  poorly 
developed  sexual  instincts;  this  is  true  of  a  few,  but  not  of  all, 
cases.  Among  th^n  were  men  pf  normal  libido,  but  of  simple 
habits  and  great  activity. 

Of  far  greater  importance  than  age  are  the  constitutional 
conditions. 

I  was  formerly  of  the  opinion  that  the  origin  of  diseases  of 
continence  was  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  neuropsychopathic 
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predisposition.  This  theory  has,  during  recent  years,  been  crit- 
icized by  many  and  in  a  very  fair  manner.  The  fact  that  said 
predisposition  was  not  discernible  in  all  the  diseases  caused  by 
continence  was  adduced  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  sexual 
abstinence  without  the  presence  of  any  predisposition,  causes  nerv- 
ous disorders  and  other  diseases. 

To  dwell  IcHiger  on  the  elucidation  of  this  hypothesis  would 
be  superfluous,  because  of  the  explanations  already  given. 

Through  recent  experiments  I  reached  conclusions  that  differ 
from  my  former  views  which  were  not  based  on  the  assiunption  of 
a  morbid  predisposition  as  the  cause  of  diseases  of  continence.  In 
a  treatise  published  not  long  ago,  (Loewenfdd,  **The  Sexual 
Constitution  and  Other  Sex  Problems,'*  Wiesbaden,  1911)  I  try 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  sex  constitution  which  must  not 
under  any  circumstances  be  confounded  with  the  general  constitu- 
tion and  which,  in  all  individual  cases,  shows  important  diver- 
gencies. 

Groing  carefully  over  the  field  of  my  investigations,  I  readi 
the  conclusion  that  on  the  broad  average,  a  certain  number  of 
reciprocally  opposite  constitutional  types  is  discernible,  which, 
representing  a  series  of  gradations,  lead  to  a  connecting  medium 
through  which  the  opposite  elements  disappear. 

Let  me  enumerate  these  constitutional  types  of  which  one  ex- 
cludes the  other: 

fa)     The  strong  and  the  weak  sexual  constitution; 

b)  the  erethic  and  the  torpid; 

c)  the  libidinous  and  the  frigid; 

d)  the  plethoric  and  the  anemic. 

As  to  the  qualities  of  these  constitutions,  I  refer  to  my  treatise 
and  will  only  point  out  the  fact  that,  as  the  designation  indicates, 
sexual  strength  and  power  of  resistance  is  at  the  base  of  the 
first  cond[>ination ;  for  the  second,  sexual  irritability  or  lack  of  it ; 
for  the  third,  sexual  desires  or  their  absence;  for  the  fourth,  the 
nutritive  condition  of  the  sexual  apparatus. 

The  importance  of  these  constitutional  types  on  the  effects 
of  sexual  abstinence  can  be  easily  appreciated.  Continence  is 
undoubtedly  a  frequent  cause  of  diseases  among  individuals  of 
erethic,  libidinous  and  plethoric  constitutions.  Such  persons  are> 
so  to  say,  endowed  by  nature  with  a  sexual  dispositi(m.  Exactly 
the  opposite  is  the  case  with  persons  of  torpid,  frigid  and  anemic 
constitutions,  chiefly  ivith  the  first  and  second. 
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Our  task  becomes  s(xnewhat  more  difficult  when  we  proceed  to 
investigate  the  influence  of  the  robust  and  the  weak  sex  constitu- 
tion. We  may  admit  unhesitatingly  that  continence  is  not  easy  for 
a  person  of  a  robust  sex  constitution^  but  whether  it  causes  diseases 
cannot  be  decided  in  an  off-hand  manner. 

As  to  persons  with  a  weak  sex  constitution,  we  can  safely 
assume  that  continued  and  strict  continence  diminishes  considerably 
their  sexual  potency.  But  the  moderate  restriction  of  the  sexual 
functions  for  persons  of  this  constitution  is  an  absiJute  necessity, 
at  least  during  a  certain  period  of  life;  otherwise,  their  sexual 
power  would  atrophy. 

It  is  important  to  determine  the  extent  of  these  sexual  types 
at  the  present  time.  First,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  different 
constituticmal  types  are  not  equally  represented  in  both  sexes«  My 
experiences  are  chiefly  f rcMn  m^i  of  the  educated  class  who  are  the 
dxief  representatives  of  the  erethic  constitution ;  the  libidinous  and 
the  weak  type  can  be  found  quite  frequently  among  than,  the 
frigid  and  torpid  only  in  rare  instances.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
the  pronounced  anemic,  plethoric  and  robust  constituticm.  Among 
m^i  of  this  class  those  c<mstitutions  prevail  whidi  make  continence 
a  cause  of  diseases.  This  observati(m  concurs  with  Freud's  theory, 
^^that  continence  among  the  majority  of  our  society  people  is  a 
constitutional  impossibility.'' 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  this  prevalence  of  unfavorable 
constitutions  is  caused  by  congenital  conditicms.  They  are  in  many 
cases  the  consequences  of  juvenile  transgressions. 

The  relations  between  the  neuropathic  disposition  and  the  dif- 
ferent sex  constitutions  are  for  both  sexes  of  an  ever  changing 
natuire* 

Tie  relations  between  the  neuropathic  disposition  and  the  dif- 
ferent sex  constitutions  enumerated  above,  are  of  a  varying  nat- 
ure ;  this  holds  good  in  regard  to  both  sexes.  A  certain  disposition 
may  be  connected  with  constitutional  forms  favorable  to  the  devel- 
opnent  of  diseases  caused  by  abstinence  as  well  as  with  such  as 
have  an  opposite  influence.  Cases  of  this  kind  we  find  chiefly 
among  wcmi^i ;  of  the  former,  among  men.  Among  men  the  neuro- 
pathic disposition  is  often  associated  with  an  erethic,  weak,  or 
libidinous  constitution,  chiefly  with  the  first  and  second.  Next  in 
importance  to  age  and  constitution  considering  the  effects  of 
abstinence,  are  the  conditions  under  which  an  individual  lives,  his 
mUieUf  nutrition,  occupati(m,  etc.    Everything  that  enhances  the 
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sexual  desires  and  weakois  the  power  of  resistance  renders  absti- 
nence more  difficult,  e.  g.,  oyerfeeding,  too  much  meat  and  alcohol, 
a  sedentary  life,  lack  of  regular  mental  and  physical  work,  lasciy- 
ious  books  and  shows,  intimate  social  intercourse  with  persons  of 
the  opposite  sex,  as  between  an  engaged  couple  before  marriage. 

Modem  life  in  a  large  city  with  its  manifold  attractions,  as 
dancing  parties  and  innumerable  social  f  uncticms  of  every  descrip- 
tion, theaters,  restaurants  with  female  help,  etc,  force  upon  the 
man  of  the  educated  class  many  sensual  allurements  which  render 
the  observance  of  sexual  abstinence  exceedingly  difficult,  even  for 
an  individual  sexually  more  or  less  indiffeorent.  Nevertheless,  ex- 
perience teaches  me  that  even  in  a  large  city  a  young  man  is  well 
able  to  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse  without  risk  to  his  health. 

If  the  sexual  constitution  of  the  individual  is  fairly  favor- 
able, plain  food  and  devotion  to  a  congenial  occu}>ati(m  facilitate 
the  sublimation  of  a  normal  libido  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
physical  and  mental  efficiency  is  raised  and  not  lowered  by  conti- 
nence. 

Considering  the  great  number  of  unfavorable  constitutions, 
of  neujropathic  dispositions  and  an  imhygienic  way  of  living,  e.  g.> 
the  excessive  use  of  alcohol,  it  is  by  no  means  astonishing  to  find 
that  sexual  abstinence  is  a  frequent  cause  of  diseases. 

Among  the  serious  troubles  we  observe  increased  pollutions, 
disagreeable  sensations  in  the  region  of  the  seminal  chords,  the 
testicles  and  the  perineum,  an  exalted  emotionalism,  fits  of  the 
^^blues,"  and  last,  but  not  least,  frequent  mental  aberrations  and 
flights  of  the  imagination  towards  the  realm  of  sex.  This  lowers 
the  efficiency  of  the  individual  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Ab- 
stinents  of  a  more  advanced  age  also  suffer  from  cephalic  conges- 
tions. In  less  frequent  instances  than  in  these  transitory  disturb- 
ances which,  as  a  rule,  are  easily  removed  by  the  observance  of 
hygienic  precepts,  there  are  cases  of  a  dironic  and  moore  serious 
nature  as  the  results  of  continence,  e.  g.,  neurasthenia  in  its  va- 
rious forms,  anxiety  neurosis,  deep  depression  (melancholia), 
compulsion  ideas  and  compulsion  sensations.  The  origin  of  many 
of  these  cases  can  be  attributed  to  continence;  others,  however,  are 
caused  by  harmful  influences  of  a  different  kind;  in  the  majority 
of  them  an  inherited  neuropsychopathic  disposition  is  apparent 
(e.  g.,  the  compulsion  manifestations  are  caused  by  a  disposition 
based  on  complexes.) 
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I  have  never  observed  that  satyriasis  and  prcmounced  psydioses, 
excepting  melancholia,  were  the  consequences  of  abstinence.  These 
cases,  however,  are  rare  and  occur  only  in  individuals  of  pro- 
nounced libidinous  constitutions.  Several  authors  regard  con- 
tinence as  the  cause  of  impotence  after  a  preceding  period  of 
copious  pollutions  and  painful  swellings  of  the  testicles,  some  of 
them  followed  by  atrophy.  Yet  I  have  observed  swellings  of  the 
testicles  in  only  a  few  instances  and  these  as  a  temporary  mani- 
festation only,  and  impotence  only  among  abstinents  who  were 
masturbators. 

II.  Relative  abstinence  can  be  practiced  without  any  apparent 
injury  to  the  health  of  the  individual,  but  it  may  produce  the 
same  results  as  absolute  continence.  These  disturbances  manifest 
themselves  the  sooner,  the  longer  abstinence  is  practiced  and  the 
less  frequently  the  sexual  desires  are  satisfied. 

III.  This  is  likewise  true  of  temporary  continence,  continued 
for  months,  or  even  years. 

In  cases  of  nervous  diseases  (chiefly  neurasthenia)  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  usual  sexual  intercourse  is  liable  to  produce  inju- 
rious results  in  the  condition  of  the  individual  within  a  very  short 
time,  say,  one  to  two  weeks. 


ABSTRACTS  and  EXTRACTS 


A  CASE  OF  CONTINUED  PRIAPISM. 

Dr.  Albert  E.  Mowry  reports  the  following  unusual  case: — 
The  patient,  colored,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  claims  he  has  had 
coniinuous  priapism  since  his  earliest  recollection,  and  as  his  work 
is  that  of  a  laborer  he  finds  it  hard  to  arrange  his  clothing  so  as 
to  protect  the  constantly  engorged  member  from  traumatism.  His 
chief  complaint,  strangely  enough,  and  the  one  that  led  him  to  seek 
medical  advice  and  aid,  was  the  fact  that  he  was  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  impotent,  notwithstanding  his  priapism. 

!Examination  reveals  a  fully  erect  penis  of  rather  unusual 
proportions,  length  about  nine  and  one-half  inches  and  drcum- 
ference  about  five  inches. 
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A  marked  arterial  pulsation  is  to  be  felt  within  both  corpora 
cavernosa,  showing  an  enormous  and  abnormal  arterial  blood  sup- 
ply to  the  penis.  In  fact,  the  arterial  pulsatio?!  can  be  noted  and 
counted  across  the  room.  The  veins  that  have  to  do  with  the 
return  flow  of  blood  from  the  penis  apparently  have  not  increased 
in  i:alibre  to  an  extent  corresponding  to  the  over  generous  arterial 
supply. 

A  physician  in  Texas,  whom  he  consulted  for  relief,  injudi- 
ciously removed  one  testicle  with  no  benefit. 


THE  BABY  SURVIVED ! 

On  November  5  last,  a  warm  Sunday  morning,  at  about  11 
o'clock,  a  workman  at  the  electric-light  plant  of  this  city,  while 
passing  down  the  nearby  alley,  heard  a  faint  cry  from  an  out- 
house and,  investigating,  found  a  crying  newborn  infant  lying  in 
the  filth  of  the  pit.  The  babe,  a  fine  boy  weighing  eight  pounds, 
when  rescued,  although  thoroughly  chilled  was  very  much  alive. 
The  cord,  it  was  found,  had  been  severed  about  eight  inches  from 
the  navel. 

The  mother  of  the  child,  as  has  since  developed,  was  a  strong, 
healthy  girl  21  years  of  age.  She  had  been  skating  the  evening 
before,  and  went  home  at  about  10  o'clock,  going  to  bed  with  her 
sister.  As  she  told  later  on,  labor  pains  came  on  shortly  after. 
She  stood  it  as  long  as  she  could,  then  got  up  and  entered  the  out- 
house back  of  the  lot,  where  the  baby  was  bom  quite  soon.  She 
caught  the  child  in  her  hands.,  tore  the  cord,  and  threw  the  baby 
into  the  cloaca.  After  the  placenta  came,  she  wiped  up  what  blood 
there  was  with  waste  paper,  then  went  back  to  bed — her  sister  and 
mother  remaining  in  ignorance  of  her  condition  as  well  as  of  what 
had  taken  place.  The  next  day,  as  well  as  each  day  thereafter, 
she  was  out  on  the  street  with  her  sister,  and  feeling  good,  as  she 
declared.  WTien  eventually  accused,  she  firmly  denied  all  charges, 
but  finally  had  to  confess.  Asked,  how  she  could  have  had  the 
heart  to  dispose  of  her  little  babe  in  the  way  she  did,  she  coolly 
leplied,  "I  was  just  desperate  and  hardly  knew  what  I  was  doing.'' 
Can  vou  beat  it? 

The  above  is  repoarted  by  Dr.  I.  W.  Irvin  of  Auburn,  Nebr. 
There  are  many,  many  such  cases  in  this  broad  land  of  ours. 

[A  nice  comment  on  our  civilization.    W.  J.  R.] 
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GENITAL  BiUTILATION. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Houser  (Am.  Jour.  Ctm.  Med.)  reports  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  case: — ^A  man  thirty-fire  years  of  age,  who  had 
a  handsome  wife  and  several  nice  children,  sent  for  me.  Arriving 
at  his  home  in  the  woods,  I  found  him  with  a  steel  trap  clinging 
to  what  remained  of  his  scrotum.  After  some  questioning,  he  told 
me  that  he  had  made  an  effort  to  castrate  himself  with  a  hatchet 
while  sitting  astride  of  a  log.  Taking  off  the  trap,  I  found  that 
a  large  part  of  the  scrotum  and  one  testicle  had  been  taken  off. 
Being  a  hunter  and  trapper,  he  had  placed  the  cut  edges  of  the 
scrotum  in  the  jaws  of  the  steel  trap  in  order  to  stop  the  flow  of 
blood. 

I  secured  the  artery  and  stitched  the  cut  edges  of  the  scrotum 
together,  but  the  pressure  of  the  trap  had  he&i  so  strong  and  pro- 
tracted that  scrotal  integument  sloughed  off  until  there  was  only 
enough  of  it  left  to  cover  a  small  part  of  the  remaining  testicle, 
which  latter  was  tightly  drawn  up  into  the  outer  opening  of  the 
inguinal  canaL  However,  it  finally  healed  over,  and  his  good- 
looking  wife  continued  to  have  children  just  the  same  as  before 
that  little  somewhat  injudicious  incident. — ^As  to  the  psychology 
of  this  case,  I  cannot  say,  but  think  it  grew  out  of  jealousy  on  his 
part. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  MARRIAGE. 

I.  Marriage  is  an  institution  whose  dissolution  is  already  at 
hand . . .  Loosening  of  the  marriage  tie  makes  for  the  extension 
of  menial  growth.  It  is,  therefore,  good.  Half  or  more  of  the 
mcuntal  evils  are  due  to  the  idea  of  the  permanence  of  the  union  . . . 
Man  has  learnt  that  where  the  highest  development  is  desired  there 
must  be  a  great  degree  of  mental  freedom. — Freewoman^  July 
4th,  1912. 


II.  ^^Our  hearts  are  so  fickle  that  society  has  to  intervene  in 
order  to  keep  in  check  aU  the  vacillation  and  caprice  which  would 
otherwise  cause  human  existence  to  degenerate  into  a  series  of 
aimless  and  unworthy  experiments." — ^Auguste  Comte. 


A  CIVILIZATION  BUILT  ON  SAND. 

No  culture  can  be  permanent  and  complete  so  long  as  military, 
political,    and   industrial  rulers    are   employed   for  purposes    of 
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government;  for  in  the  hands  of  such  rulers  the  finer  human 
impulses  might  at  any  moment  be  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earthy 
leaving  scarcely  a  trace  behind. — Havdock  Ellis,  7^  Nineteenth 
Century.  A  Utopian  Retroipect.  1901. 


MALE  SUPERIORITY- 

The  superiority  of  male  mammals  ia  a  remarkable  fact,  but 
is  due  to  causes  which  many  naturalists  fail  to  understand,  and 
which  are  little  creditable  to  the  male  character  in  generaL  Not 
one  particle  of  it  is  attributable  to  their  noble  efforts  in  protecting 
and  supporting  the  females  or  their  own  offspring.  It  can  not 
in  any  sense  be  said  to  have  he&i  *4ntended''  by  nature.  Superior- 
ity itself  has  never  constituted  a  final  cause.  This  male  superiority 
is  simply  a  secondary  sexual  character.  It  has  been  acquired  by 
fierce  combats  among  the  males  for  the  possession  of  the  females. 
It  is  this,  and  not  the  labor  of  brain  and  muscle  in  quest  of  food 
and  shelter,  that  has  given  the  stag,  the  stallion,  the  bull,  and  the 
li(m  their  superior  size,  strength,  and  beauty. — ^Lester  F.  Ward. 


THE  SOURCE  OF  WOMAN^S  POWER. 

A  woman's  usefulness,  her  value  to  society,  and  there- 
fore her  power  and  her  happiness,  depend,  not  on  her  likeness  to 
but  on  her  dissimilarity  from  man.  By  training  her  recessive  male 
qualities  she  can  never  attain  to  more  than  a  secondary  position 
in  the  social  body ;  but  by  cultivating  her  dominant  female  qual- 
ities, by  increasing  their  value,  she  will  gain  power  which  no  man 
can  usurp,  and  will  attain  that  position  as  a  true  complement  of 
man  which  is  essential  for  the  permanence  of  the  vigor  of  the  race. 
— ^Walter  Heape. 


YOU  CAN'T  FOOL  NATURE. 

The  laws  which  govern  the  natural  discharge  of  the 

generativie  functions  cannot  be  infringed  without  causing  de- 
rangement thruout  the  body.  This  fact  is  true  for  both  men  and 
wcrnien.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  certain  that  if  a  woman  is  not  in  a 
condition  favorable  for  breeding  she  should  not  breed,  and  that  a 
man  whose  generative  impulse  is  strong  should  not  be  compelled 
to  suppress  it.  Violation  q{  either  of  these  rules  will  result  in 
derangement  thruout  the  body.  Altho  a  woman  under  the  above 
conditions  may  rear  children,  she  will  thereby  lay  up  for  herself 
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lasting  ill-health;  and  altho  ftudi  a  man  may  switch  off  his  gen- 
erative energy  to  the  other  organs  for  a  time,  he  will  suffer  from 
overstrain  of  those  organs  eventually,  because  they  have  been 
unduly  stimulated  and  because  they  have  not  been  givoi  proper 
time  in  wliich  to  recuperate  from  strain  by  diversion  of  energy 

from  them Li  order  to  exist  to  the  best  advantage,  in  order 

to  do  the  best  work  and  retain  a  properly  balanced  condition  of 
body  and  mind,  each  organ  of  the  body  must  be  worked  to  its 
normal  capacity,  failure  to  do  this  must  result  in  abnormality  in 
one  or  another  direction.  And  this  is  true  for  both  men  and  wo- 
men.— ^Walter  Heape,  Sex  Antagonism.  London.  1913. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A  ROSE-FETICHIST. 

A  philologist,  thirty  years  of  age,  had  never  masturbated 
during  his  school  days,  and  until  he  was  nineteen  or  twenty,  had 
remained  sexually  neutral,  experiencing  sexual  inclination  neither 
towards  females  nor  towards  members  of  his  own  sex.  But  he 
had  from  an  early  age  exhibited  a  very  great  interest  in  flowers, 
and,  while  still  a  child,  used  to  kiss  them.  He  was  unable  to  re- 
call the  existence  in  this  connection  of  any  sexual  excitement. 
When  about  twenty-one  years  old  he  was  introduced  to  a  young 
lady  who  at  the  time  was  wearing  a  large  rose  fastened  in  the  front 
of  her  jacket.  Henceforward,  in  his  sexual  sensibility,  the  rose 
assumed  extraordinary  importance.  Whenever  he  was  able,  he 
bought  roses,  kissed  them,  and- took  them  to  bed  with  him.  The 
act  of  kissing  the  rose  induced  erections.  In  his  seminal  dreams, 
the  image  of  the  rose  played  a  leading  part. — ^A.  Moll. 


THE  CHIEF  CAUSE. 

The  chief  cause  of  superiority  of  a  highly  civilized  state  over 
lower  stages  of  civilization  is  precisely  a  greater  degree  of  fore- 
thought and  self-control  in  marriage  and  childbearing. — Roscher, 
Grundlehren  der  Nationalokonomie. 


TO-DAY  A  CRIME,  TO-MORROW  A  DUTY. 

The  time  is  amiing  when  it  will  be  considered  the  duty  of 
mimicipal  authorities  if  they  have  found  by  experience  or  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  children  wiU  be  thrown  upon  the  parish,  to 
instruct  parents  in  methods  of  preventive  concepticm. — ^Peof. 
Nysteom,  "£a  Vie  SeanieUe." 
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Obstinate  Constipation  of 

Infants  and  Young  Children 

is  usually  a  dietetic  affair,  but  is  sometimes  due  to  lack  of  mitscular  tone. 

While  INTEROL  is  neither  a  food  nor  a  tonic,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  service 
in  these  oonditi<ms  because  it  supiJies  lubrication  in  the  large  bowel*  facili- 
tating both  peristalsis  and  evacuation.  Thus  there  is  less  likelihood  of  intes* 
stasis  with  its  resulting  fermentation,  putrefaction  and  autotoxemia. 


INTEROL  moves  the  child's  bowels  without  the  enervation,  irritation, 
griping,  or  after'-constipation  of  castor  oil — and  is  ''easy  to  take." 

INTEROL  is  a  parUathr  kfni  <A  "nunerd  oil,"  and  is  not  "taken  from  the  sune 
bands  as  the  rest  oiF  them":  (I)  there  is  no  discoloration  on  the  HsS04  test — abso- 
hite  freedom  from  "lighter"  hydrocarbons— so  that  there  can  be  no  reoial  disturbance; 
f 2)  no  dark  discok>ration  on  the  leadroocide-sodium-hydroxide  te»t — absolute  freedom 
from  sulphur  compounds--so  that  there  can  be  no  gaatro-intestinal  disturbance  from 
this  source;  (3)  no  action  on  litmus — absolute  neutrality;  (4)  no  odor,  even  when 
heated;  (5)  no  taste,  even  when  warm.    Almost  any  child  can  "take"  INTEROL. 
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Fall  Hay  Fever 

Hay  Fever  PoUenin  Fall  Mnlf ord 


ia  indicated  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Fall  Hay  Fever.  Hay 
FeTer  PoUenin  Fall  Mallord  contaiiHi  the  protein  extracts  obtained 
from  the  pollens  of  ragweed,  golden-rod  and  com,  and  is  indicated  in 
hay  fever  occurring  in  persons  susceptible  to  the  several  pollens. 

Hay  Fever  PoUenin  Ragweed  Mnlf  ord 


(ForBwly  Har  F«t«v  TmoIa*  Ra«WM4  M«llor4) 

consists  of  the  protein  extract  obtained  from  the  pollen  of  ragweed— 
the  cause  in  a  majority  of  cases  of  hay  fever  occurring  in  the  Fall 
— dissolved  in  physiological  saline  solution  and  accurately  stand- 
ardized. 

Har  F«^mr  PoU«nln  FaU  M  «]lor4  and  Hay  F«T«v  P«llMiB  B««wm4  M «]iM4 

are  foniished  in : 

PaekaAaa  aontalnlaj  4  atarlla  ilaaa  ayrlnAaa  of  gradnatad  itrenffUis,  |6XK> 

In  single  sjringet  **  D  *'  strength,  fl  JO 

Byrlnge  A  contains  0.0025  mg.  extract  of  tbe  pollen  proteins 
"      B        ••        0.006  ^^       "  •*  "  •• 

••     o      •*      0.01     "       "         ••        ••        " 


In  orderiaA  aFeeily  "Hay  Fevar  PoUanla  FaU**  or  "Hay  Parar  Fallanln 
RaAwaad**  as  may  be  desired,  otherwise  the  Hay  Fever  Fall  PoUenin  will  be  supplied. 

For  Inunimization  and  Treaimeiit  of  Hay  FeTer*  first  dose 
(STrin^e  A)  ahould  be  ^ven  at  leaat  30  daya  before  expected 
attack,  followed  by  syringes  B,  C  and  D  at  five-day  intervals ;  during 
the  entire  period  of  accustomed  attack  or  until  immunity  is  estab- 
lished treatment  should  be  continued,  using  Syringe  D. 

There  are  no  eontraindicationa  to  the  therapeutic  or  prophy- 
lactic use  of  Hay  Fever  PoUenin  Mulford  as  far  as  known.  Should 
a  clinical  reaction  occur,  characterized  by  rise  in  temperature  and 
aggravation  of  symptoms,  the  next  dose  should  be  decreased. 
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OUR  SEXUAL  MISERY:  SOME  INFORMAL  REMARKS.* 
By  William  J.  Robinson,  M.D.,  New  Yobk. 

THE  subject  which  we  are  going  to  touch  upon  t(Hiight  is 
so  immense  that  to  discuss  it  in  detail  would  make  a  vo- 
luminous book.  I  can  hope  to  uncover  only  a  small 
comer  of  it. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  have  you  or  anybody  else  agree  to 
the  proposition  that  there  is  an  enormous  lot  of  misery  in  this 
world.  The  most  callous,  the  most  stupid,  the  most  indifferent  can 
be  made  to  admit  it.  Even  the  most  egotistic,  who  live  oolj  for 
themselves,  and  to  whom  Fortune  has  been  supremely  kind,  may  be 
made  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  terrible  lot  of  unhappiness 
in  every  sphere,  in  every  stratum  of  society.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  read  the  contents  of  a  single  daily  newspaper,  to  take  a  walk 
fai  the  slums,  to  get  a  peep  at  some  of  our  shops  and  factories, 
to  consider  the  amount  of  disease,  crime,  poverty,  to  spend  a  day 
in  our  day  courts  or  night  courts,  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  our 
hospitals,  asylums  or  prisons,  to  be  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  pro- 
position that  the  world  is  full  of  misery.  Yes,  everybody,  con- 
servative and  radical,  rich  and  poor,  agree  more  or  less  on  this 
point,  on  the  point  of  the  existence  of  wretched  misery. 

But  as  soon  as  the  question  of  the  causes  of  the  misery  comes 
up,  then  we  find  disagreement  and  dissension.  And  the  dissension 
becomes  still  more  pronounced,  more  bitter  and  more  irreconcilable 
when  we  begin  to  discuss  the  remedies  for  the  various  evils  that 
afflict  mankind. 

And  the  object  of  my  remarks  tonight  is  to  give  you  my  idea 

♦  Read  before  The  Williamsburg  Medical  Society,  February  13,  1917. 
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of  the  etiology  of  a  good  deal  of  our  misery.  I  do  not  suppose 
many  of  you  will  agree  with  me,  not  at  first,  at  any  rate.  If  all 
of  you  agreed,  there  would  be  no  need  for  my  lecture.  If  there 
is  anything  I  detest,  anything  that  is  abhorrent  to  my  whole  be* 
ing,  it  is  to  repeat  platitudes,  to  announce,  with  a  show  of  courage 
and  sdf -sacrifice,  ideas  which  have  beonne  common  property,  which 
nobody  contests^  and  which  nobody  cares  for  anjnpray,  whether  they 
are  right  or  not. 

I  will  ask  you  to  transfer  yourselves  for  a  few  moments  some 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  years  back,  and  cast  a  mental  glance  at 
our  ancestors.  How  did  man  spend  his  time,  what  were  his  occupa- 
tions, what  were  his  interests?  He  was  busy  with  but  two  things — 
to  hunt  for  food  so  that  he  might  fiU  his  belly,  and  to  find  a  mate. 
At  the  time  we  speak  of,  the  second  was  easier  than  the  first. 
While  the  finding  of  food  in  sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy  his  hunger 
at  all  seasons  presented,  particularly  in  some  climates,  considerable 
difficulties,  sexual  satisfaction  presented  none.  There  were  no 
laws  at  that  time  against  promiscuous  sexual  satisfaction,  the  Ten 
Commandments  had  not  yet  been  handed  down,  and  monogamy 
was  even  undreamed  of.  Any  female  the  male  met  and  wanted, 
he  took.  There  were  no  restrictions  in  this  respect,  and  if  the  fe- 
male ever  offered  resistance,  he  simply  knocked  her  on  the  head  and 
dragged  her  into  his  cave.  But  I  do  not  imagine  that  there  were 
many  such  cases  of  resistance  and  that  in  those  primeval  times  the 
male  was  frequently  under  the  necessity  of  using  force  on  the 
female. 

Those  were  the  two  primal  instincts  of  our  dear  and  respected 
forefathers :  hunger  and  sex.  And  they  still  remain  the  two  primal 
instincts  of  man,  as  of  every  other  animal,  today.  Civilized  man 
has  developed  a  thousand  other  needs.  I  need  not  enumerate  them, 
but  if  you  analyze  them,  you  will  find  that  they  are  all  develop- 
ments of  and  are  predicated  on  the  instincts  of  hunger  and  sex. 
They  are  all  merely  the  embellishments,  the  embroidery,  of  our  life, 
but  essentially  we  are  ruled  by  the  same  instincts  as  were  our  an- 
cestors one  hundred  thousand  or  a  million  years  ago,  and  as  are 
all  other  animals  now. 

But  in  one  respect  there  is  an  enormous  difference  between 
our  ancestors  of  long  ago  and  their  descendants  of  today.  At  that 
time,  as  stated,  the  food  question  was  the  principal  one,  the  most 
difficult  one — the  sex  question  was  the  easy  one  and  presetted  no 
problems  and  no  difficulties.     Now  things  are  just  the  other  way. 
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The  food  problem  or  the  economic  problem  is  the  much  simpler 
of  the  two.  We  have  harnessed  the  forces  of  Nature,  we  do  not 
depend  upon  climate  or  season,  there  is  plenty  of  food  for  every- 
body. But  the  satisfaction  of  the  sexual  necessity  has  been  sur- 
rounded with  so  many  obstacles,  has  been  made  so  difficult  or  im- 
possible as  to  lead  to  an  enormous  amount  of  physical  illness, 
nervous  disease,  and  wretchedness  and  misery  in  general.  These 
difficulties,  these  obstacles,  which  are  in  many  cases  insuperable, 
have  been  put  in  the  way  of  the  proper  satisfaction  of  the  sexual 
instincts  because  of  the  peculiar  notion  that  illicit  sexual  relations, 
that  is  sexual  relations  outside  of  lawful  wedlock,  are  sinful  and 
criminal. 

Of  course  if  you  believe  this,  if  you  maintain  the  idea  that 
all  extra-matrimonial  relations  are  criminal,  you  are  welcome  to 
your  belief,  and  I  have  no  quarrel  whatever  with  you.  It  is  a  be- 
lief still  maintained  in  theory,  though  often  broken  in  practice, 
by  millions  and  millions  of  people.  But  you  will  permit  me  to 
speak  from  my  point  of  view,  the  point  of  view  of  a  freethinker 
and  an  advanced  sexologist.  In  our  opinion  the  proper  satisfaction 
of  the  sexual  instinct  is  no  more  sinful,  no  more  criminal,  than  the 
satisfaction  of  the  instinct  of  hunger,  thirst,  or  sleep.  We  mam- 
tain  thai  the  relations  between  two  adult  persons  are  the  concern 
of  those  two  adults  only  and  of  nobody  else.  No  third  person 
and  certainly  no  State  has  any  right  whatever  to  interfere  in  the 
sex  relations  of  two  adult  persons.  It  is  only  where  minors  are 
concerned,  or  where  force  is  used  or  where  children  are  the  result 
that  the  State  has  a  right  to  step  in. 

•       •       • 

Both  those  who  are  sincerely  religious  and  those  who  are  hypo- 
critically pious — ^the  former  I  respect,  the  latter  I  despise — ^main- 
tain that  illicit  sex  relations  are  sinful  and  criminal,  and  in  order 
to  maintain  this  thesis,  which  attempts  to  imprison,  to  pervert  and 
to  degenerate  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  our  natural  instincts, 
an  enormous  literature  has  grown  up,  full  of  misinformation,  ex- 
aggeration and  deliberate  lies,  all  calculated  to  persuade  the 
young  men  of  the  countiy  that  there  isi  no  such  thing  as  the  sexual 
instinct,  or  that  its  non-satisfaction  is  an  easy  matter,  that  it  is 
given  us  for  the  purpose  of  procreation  (mly,  that  omiplete  and 
absolute  chastity  is  not  (mly  non-injurious  but  even  beneficial  and 
conducive  to  good  health,  and  that  all  illicit  relations  are  sure  to 
lead  to  physical,  moral  and  mental  disaster. 
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In  former  years  all  those  indulging  in  illicit  relaticms  were 
threatened  with  hell  fire.  But  now  as  hell  fire  is  going  out  of 
fashion  and  is  losing  its  terrors  for  some  of  us,  theology  is  calling 
to  its  aid  science,  to  prop  up  its  tottering  sway  over  the  human 
mind.  Of  course  it  isn't  real  science  that  is  coming  to  the  support 
of  theology,  it  is  pseudo-science  masquerading  in  the  garb  of  true 
science  that  is  willing  to  prostitute  itself  for  the  sake  of  a  tottering 
theology  and  a  moribund  morality.  To  pay  attention  to  what  our 
esteemed  reverends  say  in  support  of  a  medieval  morality  would  be 
a  waste  of  time,  but  let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  what  some 
physicians,  who  are  supposed  to  be  scientists.,  but  which  alas  they 
very  seldom  are,  say  on  the  subject. 

We  will  first  take  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Hall,  who 
is  .Professor  of  Physiology  in  tne  Northwestern  University  of  Il- 
linois, and  who  is  considered  one  of  our  great  educators  and  author- 
ities on  sex  matters.  That  Professor  of  Physiology,  whom  we 
certainly  have  a  right  to  expect  to  be  capable  of  honest  and  logical 
thinking,  makes  the  following  statement  in  one  of  his  books. 
^^Naiure^**  he  says,  **hai  devised  a  retribution  for  illicit  intercourse 
vn  the  form  of  venereal  disease**  These  are  exactly  his  words. 
Their  significance  may  not  be  apparent  to  you  at  first  ^ance,  but 
they  will  become  so  if  you  consider  the  matter  for  a  moment.  So 
solicitous  is  Nature  about  man's  sexual  morality  that  in  order  to 
keep  him  strictly  within  the  confines  of  monogamic  relations,  she 
has  created  the  gonococcus,  the  spirocheta  pallida,  and  the  bacillus 
of  Ducrey:  and  she  stands  ready  to  punish  him  with  gonorrhea, 
syphilis  or  chancroid  if  he  dares  to  commit  the  crime  of  indulging 
in  extra-matrimonial  relations.  I  asked  Professor  Hall  over  a 
year  ago  to  tell  me  if  Nature  created  the  gonococcus,  tlie  spi- 
rocheta pallida  and  the  bacillus  of  Ducrey  as  a  punishment  for 
illicit  relations,  what  was  he^  purpose  in  creating  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis,  of  diphtheria,  of  smallpox,  of  scarlet  fever,  of  teta- 
nus, of  anthrax,  of  dysentery,  etc.,  etc.?  If  venereal  disease  was 
a  retribution  for  illicit  relations,  what  was  Bright's  disease,  heart 
disease,  liver  disease,  measles,  poliomyelitis,  etc.,  etc.  a  retribution 
for?  But  the  clear  and  honest  thinker.  Professor  Hall,  has  not 
answered  my  question  yet. 

No,  venereal  disease  is  not  a  retribution.  It  is  simply  an  ac- 
cident, a  very  imfortunate  and  very  deplorable  accident,  an 
accident  that  is  responsible  for  more  misery  than  any  other  dis- 
ease which  the  human  race  is  subject  to,  but  an  accidait  never- 
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thelese.  )And  to  speak  of  it  as  retribution  is  false,  stupid  and  dis- 
honest. The  gonococcus  and  the  spirocheta  pallida  were  ^^created'' 
for  no  greater  and  no  lesser  purpose  and  have  no  greater  and  no 
lesser  reason  for  existence  than  have  the  streptococcus,  the  staphy- 
lococcus, the  pneumococcus  and  the  thousand  and  one  other 
varieties  of  microscopic  life. 

Here  is  a  statement  from  another  scientist  and  so-called 
leader  of  the  medical  profession,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  specialist 
in  venereal  diseases  and  sexual  disorders.  I  refer  to  Dr.  E.  L. 
Keyes.  In  a  pamphlet  sent  out  broadcast  by  the  Social  Hygiene 
Society,  Dr.  Keyes  combats,  of  course,  the  idea  that  continence  is 
in  any  way  injurious. 

He  says  that  our  whole  trouble  results  from  "the  idea  that 
sexual  exercise  is,  on  the  whole,  salutary  to  the  male,  if  not  es- 
sential to  the  best  performance  of  his  other  general  physical  func- 
tions, and  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  sexual  potency." 
"From  a  medical  source,"  he  says,  "should  come  some  authoritative 
utterance  in  contraversion  of  this  fallacy,"  and  he  proceeds  to 
contra  vert  it.  How?  In  the  same  wretched  way — by  comparing 
the  testicle,  which  performs  the  most  important  function  in  the 
human  body>  to  the  tear  gland  which  performs  a  function  of  no 
importance  whatever.  He  indulges  in  some  theoretical,  discon- 
nected rambling,  but  he  has  reserved  his  knockout  argument  for 
the  end.  He  decides,  "to  leave  theory  and  opinion,  and  come 
down  to  a  matter  of  hard  fact  capable  of  physical  demonstration." 
What  is  the  hard  fact  capable  of  physical  demonstration?  Here 
it  is.  "It  may  be  safely  and  surely  affirmed  that  no  amount  of 
continence  ever  caused  atrophy  of  the  testicle.  Now,  if  continence, 
too  long  continued,  can  produce  impotence,  that  fact  should  be 
evidenced  by  a  wasting  of  the  testicle.**    (Italics  mine). 

How  a  specialist  in  venereal  and  sexual  disorders  can  be  guilty 
of  such  ignorance  is  beyond  understanding.  No  sexologist  has 
ever  claimed  that  continence  necessarily  or  even  frequently  results 
in  atro|Ay  of  the  testicle.  And  it  shows  the  deepest  ignorance  to 
claim  that  impotence  must  be  evidenced  by  a  wasting  of  the  testes. 
Every  tyro  in  sexology  knows  that  when  we  speak  of  impotence 
we  speak  of  impotence  to  perform  the  act.  When  we  say  that  long 
continued  continence  frequently  results  in  impotence,  we  refer  to 
impotentia  coeundi,  and  not  to  impotentia  generandi.  Impotence 
resulting  from  long  continence  does  not  show  itself  in  a  wasting 
of  the  testicle,  in  an  abolition  of  the  spermatogenetic  function,  but 
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; 


in  weak  or  absent  erections  and  in  premature  ejaculations.  ^  The 
two  f uncticMis  may  be  entixely  independent  of  one  another.  Just 
a9  a  man  who  is  completely  sterile,  like  after  a  double  epididymitis, 
may  still  be  sexually  very  potent,  so  a  man  who  is  not  sterile  and 
whose  spermatogenetic  function  is  perfect,  may  be  completdy 
impotent  as  far  as  the  performance  of  the  act  is  concerned. 

And  for  a  specialist  who  has  been  specially  asked  to  discuss 
the  sexual  necessity  from  the  medical  point  of  view,  not  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  impotentia  coeundi  and  impotentia  generandi 
is  an  unpardonable  blunder.     It  is  a  sciafitific  crime. 

But  such  is  the  puritanical  food  on  which  our  yo^Ung  men  are 
fed,  and  so  is  Science  perverted  for  ulterior  ends. 

•         •         • 

Every  statement  concerning  the  sex  instinct,  the  injurious- 
ness  or  non-injuriousness  of  continence,  the  extent,  curability,  or 
non-curability  of  venereal  disease,  every  statement  regarding  pros- 
titution, is  honeycombed  with  falsehood.  Some  of  the  falsehoods 
are  due  to  ignorance,  well-meaning  ignorance,  but  ignorance  never- 
theless, while  some  of  the  falsehoods  or  misstatements  I  cannot 
help  regarding  otherwise  than  deliberate.  One  does  not  know 
whether  to  weep  or  to  laugh.  In  one  breath  the  lecturer  or  writer 
will  make  the  statement  that  the  American  youth  differs  from 
the  European  young  man,  that  he  has  higher  ideals,  that  his 
thoughts  are  not  fixed  on  sex,  that  he  is  pure  and  noble,  that 
sex  plays  but  a  very  subordinate  role  in  his  life,  and  that  it  isn't 
at  all  difficult  for  him  to  remain  strictly  chaste  until  the  day  of 
his  wedding  bells,  no  matter  whether  they  ring  on  his  thirtieth  or 
fortieth  birthday.  And  in  the  very  next  breath  he  will  say  that 
at  least  90  per  cent,  of  our  men  have  suffered  at  one  time  or  another 
from  venereal  disease* 

In  a  booklet  just  out  and  received  by  me  only  this  morning, 
which  bears  the  ambitious  title  *^Sex  Problems  of  Men  in  Health 
and  Disease''  by  Dr.  Moses  Scholtz,  the  following  statement  occurs 
(page  66) — ^I  give  the  statement  verbatim — ^''A  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  spread  of  venereal  disease,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
would  be  that  from  every  100  men  at  least  90  have  had  at  one 
time  or  another  a  venereal  infection."     Mind  you,  this  Is  a  con- 


*  Tliere  are  cases  in  which  on  account  of  excessive  pollutions  and 
spermatorrhea  atrophy  of  the  testicles  may  take  place,  but  such  extreme 
cases  are  rare,  and  they  are  not  at  all  necessary  to  support  our  thesis 
of  the  great  injuriousness  of  long  continued  sexual  abstinence. 
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servatioe  estimate,  and  the  author  says  ai  least  90  out  of  every 
100!  We  have  a  right  to  assume  that  at  a  liberal  estimate  and 
leaving  out  the  words  ^at  least,"  about  200  or  say  160  out  of 
every  100  (sicl)  men  have  had  venereal  disease  at  one  time  or 
another ! 

To  us,  unbiased  investigators,  the  thing  is  so  absurd  that  its 
very  absurdity  defeats  it.  But  if  a  layman  reads  it,  and  it  is  for 
laymen  that  the  book  is  intended,  he  takes  it  for  pure  coin,  and 
either  becomes  panicky,  or  if  he  happens  to  have  escaped  venerqal 
disease  he  is  apt  to  pat  himself  on  the  back  for  his  great  good 
fortune  or  g^reat  virtue  which  put  him  in  the  class  of  the  less  than 
10  per  cent,  that  are  free  from  venereal  diseases.  The  idiots  who 
make  the  statements  of  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  all  males  being 
afflicted  with  venereal  disease,  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
thought  that  if  this  were  so  there  would  be  absolutely  nothing  to 
worry  about.  For  if  with  90  per  cent,  of  humanity  afflicted  with 
venereal  diseases  the  human  race  is  nevertheless  growing,  progres- 
sing, and  increasing  in  numbers,  widening  its  knowledge,  making 
new  inventions,  etc.,  etc.,  in  short  making  progress  in  every  line 
of  human  activity,  what  is  there  to  worry  about? 

No,  thede  statements  about  the  extent  of  venereal  diseases  are 
just  as  stupid  as  they  are  false.  They  are  just  as  stupid  and 
false  as  are  the  statements  about  the  incurability  of  venereal  dis- 
ease, which  are  also  made  by  well-meaning  fools  who  believe  that 
fear  of  venereal  dbease,  which  fear  is  made  more  terrifying  by  the 
knowledge  of  its  incurability,  will  act  as  a  deterrent  to  illicit  sexual 

relations. 

•       •       • 

To  expose  all  the  falsehoods  that  have  been  made  in  reference 
to  one  phase  of  our  sex  life,  namely  prostitution,  would  alone 
occupy  a  volume.  Besides  the  subject  is  so  dangerous  that  even  I, 
with  my  well-attested  courage,  am  afraid  to  touch  it.  But  if  I 
were  not  afraid,  this  is  what  I  would  say.  I  would  say  that  every- 
thing that  has  been  told  you  about  the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
condition  of  the  prostitute  is  false.  Stupidly,  pitifully  false.  You 
have  been  told  that  the  average  life  of  the  prostitute  is  between 
three  and  four  years.  It  used  to  be  three  years.  Then  they  gave 
her  four,  then  they  gave  her  five  and  now,  I  believe,  they  are  giv- 
ing her  an  average  of  six  or  seven.  This  is  rot.  The  average 
life  of  the  prostitute  is  just  as  long,  if  not  longer,  a»  the  average 
of  the  community,  and  many  of  them  are  in  sjdendid  health  and 
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of  good  appearance  after  fifteen,  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of 
plying  their  trade.  A  few  of  them,  those  who  become  addicted 
to  alcohol  and  drugs,  have  a  short  life.  But  there  are  many  people 
who  are  not  prostitutes  and  who  are  addicted  to  alcohol  and  drugs. 
The  better  class  take  very  good  care  of  themselves,  live  better 
hygienic  lives  than  their  sisters  in  the  same  strata  of  society  from 
which  they  come,  and  therefore  are  in  better  health.  A  recent  in- 
vestigation, for  instance,  in  the  City  of  Cleveland,  an  abstract  of 
which  appeared  in  "The  Survey,"  shows  that  they  are  remarkably 
free  from  tuberculosis,  and  that  even  some  of  them  entering  upon 
the  life  of  prostitution  with  incipient  tuberculosis,  have  recovered 
from  it  while  leading  a  life  of  prostitution.  So  much  for  their 
general  health. 

We  have  also  been  told  that  every  or  practically  every  prosti- 
tute is  afflicted  with  venereal  disease.  In  that  same  booklet  from 
which  I  quoted  before,  the  following  statement  occurs:  "It  is 
well  established  that  every  prostitute  is  affected  with  gonorrhea  or 
syphilis,  and  mostly  with  both,  and  that  they  practically  at  all 
times  carry  this  disease  in  active  or  latent  form."  Another  lie. 
The  prostitute  of  today  knows  that  her  livelihood  depends  upon 
her  being  sexually  healthy,  she  knows  how  to  take  care  of  herself 
and  she  does  take  care  of  herself.  Before  and  after  each  relation 
she  uses  a  strongly  antiseptic  douche  which  makes  venereal  infec- 
tion practically  impossible.  And  many  of  my  male  patients  tell 
me  that  they  are  always  subjected  to  a  very  painstaking  examin- 
ation, and  at  the  very  least  suspicious  discharge  or  moisture  from 
the  meatus  the  women  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them 
except  with  the  use  of  a  condom.  There  are  many  women  who 
have  been  prostitutes  for  five  or  ten  or  more  years  without  ever 
contracting  disease. 

I  trust  that  the  evil-minded  will  not  take  this  statement  of 
mine  as  an  excuse  for  plunging  carelessly  into  orgies  with  prosti- 
tutes. For  if  one  becomes  infected  it  is  little  consolation  to  him 
to  know  that  nine  of  his  friends  escaped  it.  Care  and  venereal 
prophylaxis  are  just  as  important  no  matter  whether  ten  or  fifty 
per  cent,  of  prostitutes  are  venereally  infected.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  perverting  the  truth  for  any  cause,  especially  for  such  a 
vicious  cause  as  frightening  the  people  away  from  satisfying  their 
natural  instincts. 

Then  you  have  been  told  that  all  prostitutes,  or  at  least  a 
large  percentage  of  them,  are  mentally  defective.     This  is  also 
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rot.  Those  who  have  made  the  inyestigaticms  investigated  only 
those  failures  that  were  arrested,  that  is,  those  who  were  not  clever 
enough  to  keep  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  detestable  agents  of  a 
detestable  law.  The  fact  is  that  the  prostitute  is  mentally  at  least 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  her  sister  of  the  same  stratum  from  which 
she  comes.  In  comparing  people  we  must  of  course  always  com- 
pare people  of  the  same  stratum,  with  the  same  hereditary  and 
environmental  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

As  to  the  prostitute's  morality,  to  the  conventional  it  seems 
a  funny  thing  to  discuss.  But  leaving  out  that  one  element  of 
chastity,  whidi  may  and  may  not  be  an  element  of  morality,  the 
prostitute  is  very  often  a  very  moral  creature.  That  she  is  kind- 
hearted,  generous,  charitable^  often  self-sacrificing  and  will  fre- 
quently go  to  great  lengths  to  help  or  save  a  friend,  everybody 
wiU  confirm  who  has  had  opportunity  of  coming  in  contact  with 
her  and  knows  some  of  the  intimate  details  of  her  life. 

And  further,  if  it  was  not  a  dangerous  thing  to  do,  I  would 
tell  you  that  I  consider  the  practice  or  trade  of  prostitution  a 
perfectly  legitimate  occupation.  I  would  tell  you  that  in  my 
opinion  the  prostitute  should  be  left  alone  to  practice  her  trade 
freely  and  unmolested,  and  that  she  should  be  interfered  with  only 
when  she  becomes  a  public  nuisance  or  when  she  is  venereally  dis- 
eased. I  would  tell  you  that  I  consider  our  treatment  of  the  prosti- 
tute outrageous  and  criminal,  and  I  believe  that  future  generations 
will  agree  with  my  opinion.  I  would  tell  you  that  I  consider  the 
policeman  or  plain  clothes  man  who  traps  the  streetwalker  and 
arrests  her  [and  occasionally  even  the  judge  who  sentences  her], 
morally  inferior  to  her.  I  would  tell  you  these  and  many  other 
things  if  I  were  not  afraid  to  shock  you.  But  as  I  am  afraid,  I 
will  not  touch  upon  the  subject  further  and  will  proceed  with  my 
lecture.  ♦       ♦       ♦ 

What  is  the  result  of  this  attempt  at  chaining  or  imprison- 
ing the  sex  instinct?  What  is  the  result  of  the  numerous  obstacles 
which  have  been  put  in  the  way  of  the  normal  satisfaction  of  the 
sex  urge?  What  is  the  result  of  the  terror  which  we  try  to  im- 
plant in  the  mind  of  every  young  man  to  keep  him  away  from  illicit 
relations?  What  is  the  result  of  the  fear  of  venerefiJ  disease,  of 
the  humiliation,  of  the  social  ostracism,  which  the  yoimg  man  must 
fight  and  overcome  if  he  wishes  to  satisfy  his  imperious,  irresistible 
sexual  desire? 
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The  result  is  that  we  are  becoming  a  nation  of  impotenti. 
And  this  is  the  particular  theme  of  my  discourse  this  evening.  We 
have  been  told  that  90  per  cent,  of  all  men  have  at  one  time  or 
another  suffered  with  gonorrhea  and  that  26  to  60  per  cent,  of 
men  are  infected  with  syphilis.  These  are  wildly  exaggerated  state- 
ments. But  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  true.  The  most  wide- 
spread  of  all  disorders  of  men  in  any  Anglo-Saxon  comrrwrnity^  is 
sexual  impotence^  or  to  be  more  specific^  premature  ejaculations. 
This  has  become  the  universal  disease  among  the  male  portion  of 
our  urban  population.  And  while  this  disease  or  disorder  is  pre- 
valent in  every  stratum  of  society,  it  is  particularly  prevalent 
among  the  educated  and  professional  classes.  I  make  this  state- 
ment without  further  qualification — ^that  in  any  audience  of  pro- 
fessional men,  be  they  lawyers,  clergymen,  writers,  bankers,  or 
physicians,  at  least  75  per  cent,  will  be  found  to  suffer  from  sexual 
weakness  in  some  form  or  another,  premature  ejaculation  being  the 
most  prevalent  form.  Li  giving  the  figures  as  76  per  cent.  I  am 
conservative.  For  I  will  tdl  you  frankly  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  m  any  audience  of  1,000,  or  10,000,  or  100,000  adult  males 
you  will  find  25  per  cent,  fully  virile,  normally  potent.  If  you 
doubt  this  statement,  ask  your  friends  whose  confidence  you  ^njoy, 
but  particularly  ask  their  wives. 

I  well  know  the  objection  that  may  be  raised.  The  statement 
may  justly  be  made  that  I  have  a  wrong  perspective,  that  I  have 
the  narrow  view  of  the  specialist,  that  a  man  who  treates  a  certain 
form  of  disease  is  bound  to  begin  to  believe  that  all  the  world  is 
suffering  from  that  disease.  That  is  a  danger  which  many  spe- 
cialists have  been  unable  to  escape.  But  I  believe  that  I  can  truly 
say  that  I  am  free  from  the  specialist's  narrow  viewpoint.  At 
least  I  have  always  been  fighting  against  the  specialistic  bias  and 
I  believe  that  I  have  succeeded.  Though  a  venereal  specialist,  I 
have  never  for  a  moment  accepted  the  ridiculous  figures  of  the  ex- 
tent of  venereal  disease  of  my  professional  brethren.  I  never  be- 
lieved in  the  90  or  80  per  cent,  of  gonorrhea,  and  in  the  60  or  25 
per  cent,  of  syphilis.  My  figures  have  always  been  about  15  or 
20  per  cent,  of  gonorrhea  and  about  2  per  cent,  of  syphilis.  And 
those  are  liberal  figures.  But  I  am  sure  that  I  am  rather  under- 
stating than  overstating  the  truth  when  I  claim  that  at  least  75 
per  cent,  of  all  male  adults  are  more  or  less  sexually  impotent. 
Mind  you,  not  sterile,  but  impotent.  Do  not  confuse  impotentia 
coeundi  with  impotentia  g^ierandi.     The  man  who  is  sexuallt 
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PEEFECTIiT,  VIGOROUSLY  POTENT,  POSSESSING  AIX  THE  FOUR  ELE- 
MENTS OF  A  SATISFACTORY  SEXUAL  RELA.TION,  NAMELY,  A  STRONG 
LIBIDO,  STRONG  ERECTION,  PROPER  EJACULATION  TIME  AND  PROPER 
ORGASTIC   FEELING  IS   BECOMING  A  RARITY.      And  the  CEUSe  of  it  is 

our  wretchedly  false  teaching,  our  wretchedly  false  code  of  sexual 
morality.  The  code  that  teaches  that  illicit  relations  are  sinful 
and  criminal,  and  that  puts  every  possible  physical,  legal,  moral, 
mental  and  social  obstacle  in  the  way  of  satisfying  an  instinct  which 
is  the  most  important  of  all  our  instincts.  I  said  the  most  im- 
portant, and  I  repeat  it. 

While  the  hunger  instinct  is  the  basic  fundamental  instinct, 
it  is  the  egotistic  instinct.  It  is  the  instinct  which  concerns  the  in- 
dividual alone,  while  the  sex  instinct  is  the  social  or  altruistic  in- 
stinct. It  is  the  instinct  which  not  only  makes  the  perpetuati(m 
of  the  race  possible,  but  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  family 
and  social  life.  While  the  hunger  instinct  is  responsible  for  the 
various  scientific  and  technical  inventions,  the  sex  instinct  is  re- 
sponsible for  everything  that  is  beautiful  in  the  world,  is  pesponsi- 
ble  for  the  arts,  for  painting,  sculpture,  literature,  beautiful 
clothes  and  every  sort  of  ornamentation,  in  short  for  everything 
that  makes  life  pleasant  and  pleasurable.  There  are  spme  people 
who  believe  only  in  the  usefulness  of  the  useful,  but  I  believe  with 
the  Bishop  in  Hugo's  ^^Les  Miserables"  that  the  beautiful  is  as 
useful  as  the  useful  if  not  more  so.  The  Bishop  said  that  in  com- 
paring the  relative  importance  of  a  rose  and  a  piece  of  bread.  The 
piece  of  bread  is  more  useful  and  more  necessary  than  the  rose, 
but  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  and  after  we  have  the  piece 
of  bread  the  longing  for  the  rose  is  just  as  imperious,  just  as 
urgent  as  the  longing  for  the  piece  of  bread  when  we  are  hungry. 
And  the  hungry  heart  can  give  as  severe  pangs  as  a  hungry 
stomach — some  say  more  severe. 

A  few  words  about  the  causative  relationship  between  our 
sexual  code  and  sexual  impotence.  In  many  cases  the  impotence 
is  due  directly  to  prolonged  abstinence.  When  a  strong,  normal 
young  man  has  frequent  libidinous  desires  which  for  one  reason  or 
another,  either  religious  bringing-up*  moral  scruples,  fear  of  ve- 
nereal infection,  fear  of  social  ostracism  on  being  found  out,  lack 
of  opportunity  or  lack  of  money,  he  is  unable  to  satisfy,  he  de- 
velops a  congestion  in  the  posterior  urethra  and  in  the  prostate 
which  may  lead  to  prostatitis  or  prostatic  atony,  which  in  their 
turn  lead  to  imperfect  erections  and  to  premature  ejaculations. 
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Another  way  which  leads  to  impotence  is  indirectly  through 
masturbation.  Only  very,  very  few  normal  males  who  are  imable 
to  live  a  normal  sex  life  can  abstain  from  masturbation.  And  while 
occasional  masturbati(m  is  harmless,  the  trouble  is  that  people  with 
weak  wiU-power,  of  a  neurotic  constitution  or  bom  with  a  psycho- 
pathic taint  may  become  slaves  to  the  habit,  and  that  excessive 
masturbation  may  in  many  cases  lead  to  impotence  there  can  be 
no  question.  But  I  would  like  to  stop  here  for  a  moment  and  em- 
phasize the  point  that  the  evil  results  of  masturbation  have  been 
shamefully  and  stupidly  exaggerated,  and  that  in  the  vast  major- 
ity of  cases  masturbation  leads  to  no  disastrous  results  and  it  is 
better  for  a  man  who  cannot  satisfy  his  sex  instinct  naturally  to 
indulge  in  occasional  masturbation  than  to  fight  day  and  night 
with  his  thoughts,  and  use  up  his  strength  and  his  energy  in 
mastering  his  desires. 

Another  way  in  which  our  sexual  code  with  its  resulting  absti- 
nence may  lead  to  impotence  is  through  pollutions.  This  is  a  very 
common  road.  A  good  many  more  people  become  impotent  through 
excessive  pollutions  than  through  masturbation.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  stopping  here  for  a  few  moments  to  refer  to  the  hypocrisy 
and  Ignorance  of  our  theologic  sexologists,  as  exemplified  in  their 
treatment  of  these  two  phenomena  of  our  sex  life,  masturbati(m 
and  pollutions.  Masturbation  being  something  that  depends  more 
or  less  upon  the  individual's  will,  is  pictured  in  the  most  lurid 
colors  as  the  source  of  all  possible  evils,  physical,  moral,  and 
mental.  Pollutions  being  something  for  which  the  individual  can- 
not even  by  the  severest  theologians  be  held  responsible,  is  pictured 
as  a  harmless  phenomenon  to  which  no  attention  need  be  paid.  In 
fact  by  many  of  our  sex  writers  it  is  considered  a  wonderful  pro- 
vision of  Nature.  "Nature,"  says  one  of  these  sexologists,  "has 
certainly  provided  man  with  a  wonderful  self-regulating  appliance, 
which  fact  explodes  the  popular  belief  about  danger  to  health  in 
overaccumulation  of  the  seminal  secretions  in  the  body.  Whenever 
such  accumulation  of  the  seminal  fluid  takes  place  in  a  healthy 
man,  and  he  begins  to  feel  a  certain  nervous  tension  and  blood- 
flushes.  Nature  opens  her  safety-valve  and  the  over-distended  semi- 
nal vesicles  by  pressure  bring  in  motion  the  nervous  muscular  ap- 
paratus of  the  sexual  organs,  and  this  accumulated  surplus  comes 
out  at  night  in  sleep  as  a  **wet  dream,'*  night  emission,  medically 
called  "jwllution.''  The  best  proof  that  this  phenomenom  is  normal, 
natural  and  purposeful  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  morning 
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after  it  the  man  loses  all  the  distuibing  soisations  of  nervous 
tension  and  at  once  regains  his  freshness  and  vigor.  A  man  may 
have  these  emissions  once  or  twice  a  month,  even  once  a  wedc,  and 
he  does  not  have  to  worry  about  it  in  the  least,  provided  that  after 
each  night  emission  he  feels  fresher  and  more  vigorous  than  be- 
fore it" 

Yes,  provided  that  after  each  night  emission  he  feels  fresher 
and  more  vigorous  than  before  it.  But  how  about  it  if  he  feels 
less  fresh  and  less  vigorous  than  before?  How  about  it  if  he  feels 
the  next  morning  like  a  wet  rag,  with  pain  in  his  neck  and  in  the 
small  of  his  back,  unable  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  anything, 
with  rings  around  his  eyes,  and  so  forth?  What  thai?  This  our 
hypocritical  sexologist  leaves  imtouched. 

'Another  sexologist  in  a  recently  published  book  tries  to  make 
us  believe  that  every  case  of  pollutions  can  be  cured  by  potassium 
bromide  and  an  instillation  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  again  is 
prostituting  science  to  ulterior  ends.  There  are  many  cases  of 
pollutions  in  which  an  instillation  of  silver  nitrate,  no  matter  how 
weak,  will  intensify  the  pollutions  and  so  will  potassium  bromide. 
In  shoH,  there  are  cases  of  pollutions  which  cannot  be  cured  by 
any  other  means  except  by  nodrmal  sexual  intercourse.  But  this 
our  sexo-theologians  will  not  admit. 

Another  relatively  small  percentage  of  sexual  impotence  is 
caused  by  sexual  excesses,  that  is,  I  mean  by  excessive  normal 
sexual  intercourse.  And  this  I  also  consider  a  direct  result  of  our 
vicious  sexufid  morality.  The  man  who  is  in  good  economic  cir- 
cumstances and  knows  that  he  is  secure  with  his  three  meals  a  day, 
does  not  overeat.  He  partakes  moderately  at  each  meal  of  as  much 
as  his  system  needs.  But  the  poor  man,  who  is  one-lialf  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  hungry,  is  apt  to  overeat  when  he  gets  a  chance, 
is  apt  to  gorge  himself  until  he  ruins  his  stomach.  Many  of  the 
poor  derelicts  become  sick  after  the  Christmas  dinner  which  is 
spread  for  them  by  our  well-meaning,  kind-hearted  Salvation  Army 
lassies.  And  so  it  is  with  our  sex  relations.  The  normal  satisfac- 
tion of  the  sex  instinct  being  surrounded  by  so  many  obstacles  of 
every  kind  and  description,  the  man  who  gets  a  chance  of  satisfy- 
ing his  instinct  is  very  apt  to  overdo  it,  because  he  does  not  know 
how  soon  he  may  get  another  chance.  He  is  apt  to  indulge  in 
incredible  excesses,  imtil  the  result  is  impotence,  which  fortunately 
in  this  case  is  usually  temporary. 
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These  are  the  various  avenues  through  which  thousands  and 
thousands  of  our  men  arrive  at  the  sad  goal  of  sexual  impotmce. 
But  sexual  Impotence  is  not  the  only  result.  We  have  the  vast  and 
constantly  growing  amount  of  sexual  neurasthenia,  which  is  quite 
different  from  sexual  impotence,  though  unfortunately  oft^i  con- 
fused by  our  superficial  sex  writers.  Sexual  impotence  may  coexist 
with  sexual  neurasthenia,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  person  may  be 
sexually  impotent  without  a  trace  of  neurasthenia,  and  a  person 
may  be  sexually  neurasthenic  and  be  very  potent  sexually.  Then  we 
have  the  numerous  perversions  and  the  many  cases  of  inversions, 
which  are  the  direct  result  of  our  sexual  repression.  I  cannot  go 
into  greater  details  on  this  point,  for  the  subject  is  large  enough 
to  take  up  an  evening  in  itself.  And  then  last  but  not  least  we 
have  the  enormous  number  of  neuroses  and  a  smaller  number  of 
psychoses,  which  are  directly  traceable  to  sexual  repressions.  What- 
ever you  may  think  of  the  Freudians  and  their  philosophy,  what- 
ever you  may  think  of  some  of  the  undoubted  exaggerations  and 
extravagances  of  the  psychoanalytic  school,  nobody  who  has  given 
the  subject  unbiased  study  can  deny  that  Freud  has  proved  beyond 
doubt  the  connection  between  sexual  repression  and  nervousness 
and  neuroses,  and  for  that  alone  if  for  nothing  else  he  has  made 
himself  immortal. 

What  shall  we  as  physicians  do  in  the  matter?  We  cannot 
change  the  moral  code  or  the  religious  ideas  of  a  people,  not  at 
once  at  any  rate.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  tell  the  truth  as  we  see  it, 
uninfluenced  by  any  outside  considerations.  It  is  our  duty  to  teach 
that  sexual  abstinence  beyond  a  certain  period  is  injurious  and 
capable  of  producing  some  very  disastrous  results.  It  is  our  duty 
to  teach  that  the  sex  instinct  is  not  only  a  natural,  normal  instinct, 
but  that  its  satisfaction  is  necessary  to  the  physical  and  mental 
welfare  of  the  individual.  It  is  our  duty  to  teach  that  the  sex 
instinct  has  another  purpose  beside  that  of  propagation  of  the  race, 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  propagation  of  the  race  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  sex  instinct.  And  particularly  is  it  our  duty  to  fight 
those  who  don  the  garb  of  science  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
greater  weight  to  their  false  and  pernicious  teachings. 

A  society  like  our  Society  of  Social  Hygiene,  which  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Society  for  Moral  and  Sanitary  Prophylaxis,  is 
doing  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  doing  some  good,  but  the  harm 
it  does  considerably  outweighs  the  good.  Its  hyi)ocrisy  begins 
with  its  very  name — ^'^Sodal  Hygiene"  means  nothing.     Keeping 
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the  rivers  pure,  examining  the  milk,  preventing  the  spread  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  is  also  social  hygiene.  Its  name,  if  anything,  ought 
to  be  "The  Sexual  Hygiene  Society,*'  or  "Venereal  Hygiene 
Society."  The  German  Society,  which  is  older  than  our  Society, 
has  the  plain  title  "Society  for  Combating  Venereal  Disease." 
And  while  it  preaches  that  abstinence  up  to  a  certain  point  is  a 
good  thing,  it  also  very  definitely  and  very  decidedly  advises  the 
use  of  venereal  prophylactics.  But  this,  the  most  important  point 
in  limiting  the  extent  of  venereal  disease,  our  Society  does  not 
want  to  touch.  It  still  has  only  one  r«nedy  for  escaping  venereal 
disease,  namely  complete  abstinence,  a  remedy  which  has  been 
preached  to  us  for  the  last  2000  years  without  any  results. 

The  preaching  of  abstinence  up  to  the  date  of  marriage,  no 
matter  how  late  in  life  that  may  take  place,  is  bound  to  increase 
the  sum  total  of  our  sexual  misery.  It  is  bound  to  make  us  a 
nation  impotent,  neurasthenic,  neurotic  and  perverted.  If  we  want 
to  escape  the  sexual  misery,  if  we  want  to  diminish  its  amount,  we 
must  remove  the  obstacles  from  the  normal  satisfaction  of  the 
sexual  instinct.  The  shackles  which  have  been  put  upon  the  most 
important  instinct  in  our  life  should  be  broken.  Sex  relations 
should  be  made  easier  and  not  harder.  Every  young  man  should 
be  fully  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  most  efficient  venereal 
prophylactics,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  the  most  harmless  and  the 
most  efficient  measures  for  the  prevention  of  conception.  And  the 
satisfaction  of  the  sexual  instinct  should  be  considered  not  a 
reprehensible,  but  a  commendable  and  desirable  thing.  Only  then 
can  we  hope  to  avoid  a  great  deal  of  the  sexual  misery  that  is  now 
overwhelming  manlund,  only  then  can  we  hope  to  develop  a  sane» 
healthy,  normal,  vigorous  and  virile  race. 


TrtniUted  for  The  AKXtiCAM  Joubmai,  of  Ukologt  amo  Ssxoloot. 

ABORTION  OR  INTENTIONAL  MISCARRIAGE.* 

By  Ploss-Ba&tels. 

its  significance  and  extent. 

ABORTION  is  not  the  a*estilt  of  a  corrupt  degenerate  mod- 
em civilization.     It  is  found  among  semi-civilized  and 
even  primitive   peoples.     The  custom  of  interrupting 
pregnancy  is  older  than  civilization.     The  feeling  that 
this  arbitrary  interception  is  wrong  developed  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally.   It  was  not  until  comparatively  late  that  religious  and  polit- 
ical legislators  opposed  it  with  prohibitions  and  threats. 

Yet,  one  must  not  think  that  the  influence  of  the  penal  code 
was  powerful  enough  to  abolish  abortion ;  among  civilized  nations 
it  exists  as  an  endemic  evil  of  greater  extent  than  one  would 
like  to  believe.  At  the  present  time  we  know  more  of  how  this 
pernicious  custom  is  practiced  by  strange  nations  than  by  our 
own  people.  On  account  of  our  belief  that  it  cannot  be  extirpated, 
we  remain  in  ignorance  about  it,  and  fail  to  think  of  how,  by  a 
change  of  our  social  conditions,  this  evil  might  be  abolished. 

ITS  PEEVAUCNCE  AMONG  MODEEN  PEOPLES. 

As  stated  above,  abortion  is  practiced  among  semi-civilized 
peoples  and  even  savage  tribes.  It  is  evident  that  they  do  not 
highly  rate  the  value  of  an  unborn  child ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  dangers  of  abortion  for  the  mother. 

The  factors  which  lead  to  abortion  may  be  in  general  the 
same  as  those  which  produce  infanticide.  But  in  the  latter  the 
affection  for  a  newly  bom  creature  and  the  aversion  towards  being 
guilty  of  the  destruction  of  a  living  being  exercises  an  inhibitory 
influence  upon  the  mother.  This  barrier  is  abs^it  in  the  case 
of  abortion. 

The  lowest  of  all  savage  tribes  are  the  Oceanians  and  the 
natives  of  Australia.  In  Australia  native  mothers  often  resort  to 
miscarriages  ^^on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  the  rearing  of 
children  involves."  (In  Tami,  the  woman  who  has  aborted  a 
child  wears  for  some  time  a  short  mourning  net).  ^ 

Among  the  Sinaugolos  of  British  New  Guinea  pre-marital 
sexual  intercourse  of  girls  is  frequent,  but  natural  diildren  are 
rare:  they  would  decrease  considerably  the  value  of  the  girl. 
Hence  abortion  is  common.     If  it  should  not  be  successful  the 
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mother  of  the  girl  often  kills  the  iindesired  grandchild  immediately 
after  birth.  Amcmg  the  Doreses  of  New  Guinea,  on  account  of 
the  domestic  burdens,  the  woman  does  not  bear  more  than  txffo 
children.  The  fruit  of  every  new  conception  is  killed  in  the  womb. 
This  accounts  for  the  slow  increase  of  the  population. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  population  is  bec(»ning  extinct  in 
the  same  measure  as  abortion  increases. 

In  New  Zealand  abortion  is  not  less  frequent  than  infanticide. 
The  Maori  w(Mnen  of  New  Zealand  resort  very  frequently  to 
abortion ;  scHne  of  them  ten  or  twelve  times.  In  New  Mecklenburg 
abortion  is  frequent,  infanticide  not  rare. 

If  one  reads  of  the  privations  and  torments  which  are  in-* 
flicted  by  their  relatives  upon  the  women  of  Oceania  during  gesta- 
tion and  confinement  one  is  not  astonished  to  see  that  many  of 
them  renounce  the  happiness  of  motherhood  and  by  forcible  means 
try  to  prevent  the  fruits  of  their  fecundity.  Among  the  natives 
of  New  Caledonia,  not  only  unmarried  maidens  but  married  womai 
resort  to  abortion  to  avoid  the  hardships  of  suckling  and  to 
conserve  certain  bodily  charms. 

The  native  women  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  drink  the  water 
of  a  hot  sulphur  well  as  a  means  of  abortif  action. 

The  native  women  of  New  Caledonia,  Samoa,  Tahiti  and 
Hawaii  practice  abortion  lest  their  breasts  become  flaccid  and 
withered.  In  the  Society  Islands  abortion  has  taken  the  pkce 
of  infanticide  which  used  to  be  practiced  previously. 

In  the  island  of  Ugi  (Salomon  group)  abortion  is  used  in 
cases  of  from  three  to  seven  months  of  pregnancy.  The  women 
drink  the  concocUon  of  a  certain  herb  which  grows  on  the  island, 
and  wear  tight  bandages  around  their  waists.  The  few  women 
who  understand  this  method  carry  on  a  thriving  business. 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands  where  infanticide  used  to  be  very 
much  the  vogue,  only  half  of  the  marriages  today  are  fruitfuL 
Of  96  married  women  23  were  childless. 

There  are  many  midwives  in  the  Viti  Islands  who  combine 
with  their  legitimate  profession  that  of  abortif  action ;  they  told 
a  traveller  that  accidental  miscarriage  was  unknown  and  every 
abortion  that  took  place  was  intentional.  As  the  cause  of  arti- 
ficial abortion  several  factors  seem  to  be  operative.  The  Viti  wo- 
men have  a  pronounced  aversion  against  the  rearing  of  a  large 
family;  they  are  ashamed  of  being  frequently  pregnant  and  be- 
lieve that  a  woman  who  has  many  children  becomes  the  laughing- 
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Btock  of  the  community.  Therefore  by  artificial  abortion  they 
try  to  reduce  the  number  of  births  or  to  avoid  that  one  pregf- 
nancy  follows  another  too  soon.  They  also  resort  to  abortion  to 
anger  their  husbands  when  they  are  jealous  of  them.  Li  cases 
of  illegitimate  pregnancy  abortion  is  practiced  to  avoid  public 
disgrace.  Li  Samoa  infanticide  is  something  unheard  of,  but 
abortion  by  mechanical  means  extraordinarily  frequent.  The  mo- 
tives are  various:  shame,  fear  of  ageing  prematurely,  desire  to 
avoid  the  hardships  of  reading  childroi.  In  the  Gilbert  Island 
the  sterility  of  the  soil  and  resultant  poverty  waa  the  cause  of 
frequent  artificial  abortions.  , 

Kramer  says  of  Samoa:  ^Artificial  abortion  by  massage 
and  kneading  was  and  is  to-day  the  vogue.^ 

In  Bum,  Malayan  Archipelago,  Emmenagoga  are  frequently 
used  to  prevent  the  birth  of  children;  also  artificial  abortif action 
is  frequently  made  use  of  by  women,  and  girls.  It  seems  that  the 
nostrums  here  employed  do  not  cause  any  lasting  injury  to  the 
body  of  the  w(Mnan.  In  Keisar  the  w(Mnen  do  not  want  to  Jiave 
more  than  two  children;  they  resort  to  abortion  against  the  will 
of  their  husbands.  In  the  same  manner  the  women  of  the  Watu- 
bela  Islands  carry  out  the  **two^hildren'Syttem.** 

In  Babar  pregnant  women  resort  to  artificial  abortion  lest 
they  be  excluded  from  coitus  which  is  severely  prohibited  during 
gestation. 

Also  the  Eetar  women  practice  abortion,  though  clandestinely. 

The  Atjeh  women  practice  abortion,  but  never  without  the 
consent  of  their  husbands. 

In  the  island  of  Engano  abortions  are  frequent  because  preg- 
nant girls  resort  to  them  in  order  to  avoid  molestations ;  but  fear 
of  punishment  is  not  the  motive. 

Ribbe  says  of  the  Aaru-Islands :  '^One  married  couple  has 
seldom  more  than  three  children;  there,  as  in  the  whole  of  India* 
abortion  is  allowed  and  probably  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  why 
the  population  decreases  from  year  to  year." 

According  to  Stevens,  the  women  of  the  Orang  Laut  in 
Malakka  were  unacquainted  with  means  for  the  prevention  of 
birth;  such  an  abomination  was  thought  of  as  something  im- 
possible. But  intentional  miscarriage  is  well  known  to  the  women 
of  the  Orang-Djikun  of  the  same  peninsula;  it  is  resorted  to  in 
order  to  avoid  the  troubles  which  the  rearing  of  a  child  involves, 
but  seldom  used,  for  the  husband  has  the  right  to  punish  his  wife 
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severely  for  it,  and  if  he  kills  her  unintentionally  he  is  not  called 
to  account.  When  a  miscarriage  occurred  a  judicial  inquiry  was 
instituted,  presided  over  by  midwives  and  the  older  women  who 
were  selected  by  the  husband,  and  who  had  to  find  out  whether 
the  miscarriage  was  intentional  or  not.  If  she  waa  found  guilty 
the  husband  had  the  right  to  punish  her,  as  described  above.  If 
he  did  not  want  to  punish  her,  she  was  free.  If  an  unmarried 
girl  resorted  to  abortion,  she  lost  her  public  standing:  the  women 
despised  her,  no  man  wanted  her  as  his  wife. 

Montano  believes  that  women  in  the  Philippine  Islands  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  abortion. 

In  Brunei,  Borneo,  infanticide  is  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
simply  because  the  natives  possess  such  skill  in  abortion  that  they 
know  how  to  perform  it  without  endangering  the  health  and  life 
of  the  patient.  As  the  noblesi  are  in  the  habit  of  discharging  their 
concubines  after  the  first  or  second  confinement,  the  women  do  not 
shrink  back  tram  anything  to  keep  their  position.  Further,  half 
of  the  daughters  of  the  nobility  remain  unmarried ;  to  avoid  preg- 
nancy from  illicit  intercourse,  they  make  use  of  preventives  in 
time. 

In  Kroe  and  Lampong  abortion  is  frequent.  Also  in  Java. 
Jacobs  writes  of  Bali :  "Every  woman  knows  a  great  many  aborti- 
facients.  They  are  used  frequently.  Thetrefore  illegitimate  child- 
ren are  extraordinarily  rare  although  mosjt  of  the  daughters  of 
this  very  voluptuous  people  are  given  to  fornication.'*  But  not 
only  unmarried  women  make  use  of  abortifacients.  One  of  the 
bondwomen  of  the  princes  of  Badong,  Bali,  told  Mr.  Jacobs  that 
if  one  of  them  felt  that  she  was  pregnant  she  had  to  report  to 
the  prince  who  at  once  administered  to  her  a  Chinese  Obat,  a 
"mixtum  quid"  of  black  color  and  a  bitter  taste  which  as  soon  as 
it  was  taken  causied  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  nearly  always  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect.  Among  the  Hindus,  midwives  as  well 
as  female  barbers  occupy  themselves  with  artificial  abortions.  Allan 
Webb  of  Calcutta  says  that  infanticide  and  artificial  abortions 
are  nowhere  as  frequent  as  in  India.  Although  the  British  gov- 
ernment has  i^cceeded  in  preventing  infanticide,  it  is  powerless  in 
the  suppression  of  the  practice  of  abortion,  for  which  many  a 
mother  has  paid  with  her  life.  Everywhere  in  India  there  are 
persons  who  practice  the  profession  of  abortion. 

HiiiUet  sees  the  principal  cause  of  the  frequency  of  abortion 
in  the  very  early  marriages  of  the  girls  and  in  the  frequent  and 
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early  widowhood;  many  such  young  widows  follow  prostitution 
a»  a  means  of  livelihood;  when  they  become  pregnant  they  resort 
to  abortion  to  ward  off  shame  from  themselves  and  their  families. 

Among  the  Munda-Kohlsi,  in  Cehota  Nagpore,  poor  married 
women  go  to  old  females  and  receive  abortifacients  when  preg- 
nancies are  too  frequent. 

In  Armenia  abortion  is  very  frequent;  half  of  400  women 
who  conceived,  had  from  3  to  4  abortions. 

Shortt  writes  of  the  enormous  frequency  of  abortion  in  In- 
dia. It  is  resorted  to  on  account  of  religious  prejudices  by  the 
Hindus  who  are  under  the  Briti^  government,  as  well  as  by  the 
savage  tribes.  ' 

In  Eutsch,  a  peninsula  in  the  North  of  Bombay,  the  women 
are  very  voluptuous,  and  artificial  abortion  is  of  common  occur- 
rence. One  mother  prided  herself  on  five  abortions.  Among  the 
Kaffirs  of  Middle  Asia  a  woman  who  resorts  to  abortion  is  not 
liable  to  punishment,  neither  is  the  practitioner  who  performs  the 
operation.  Yet  the  killing  of  a  child  after  birth  is  punishable  as 
murder. 

In  Conchin  China  abortion  is  very  common  and  is  not  regard- 
ed as  a  crime.  ! 

The  Chinese  women  are  acquainted  with  abortifacients  and 
make  use  of  them.  In  Japan  abortion  is  very  frequent  among  un- 
married females.  When  a  foreigner  takes  a  concubine  he  tells  her 
that  children  are  not  desired.  How  she  fulfills  his  wish,  is  her 
own  business.  ^ 

That  in  Persia  married  women  are  guilty  of  intentional  mis- 
camage  is  denied  by  Polak  and  affirmed  by  Chardin.  According 
to  a  Persian  custom,  during  pregnancy  men  have  no  intercourse 
with  their  wives,  therefore  the  latter  try  abortion  if  they  suspect 
iiiat  their  husbands  have  sexual  relations  with  other  women. 

In  the  Orient  abortion  is  easy  and  not  punishable.  For  this 
reason  there  are  no  illegitimate  children.  In  Constantinople, 
among  the  higher  classes  it  frequently  happens  that  a  married 
woman  kills  the  unborn  fruit  of  her  womb  if  she  has  already  two 
living  children  and  among  them  a  boy.  There,  chiefly  midwives 
practice  this  profession.  These  women  are  entirely  uneducated, 
but  they  are  consulted  in  cases  of  female  and  infantile  diseases, 
give  prescriptions  against  sterility  and  cause  many  diseases  of 
the  womb.  But  their  chief  profession  is  abortif action.  The  Turks 
do  not  regard  abortion  as  wicked.    It  is  practiced  in  the  mansion 
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as  weU  as  in  the  hovel,  and  the  government  does  not  interfere. 
This  may  be  the  caus9  of  the  irapid  decrease  of  the  Turkish  popu- 
lation. 

Oppenheim  says:  "In  Turkey  abortion  is  frequent  and  cJ- 
lowed  until  the  fifth  month,  for  the  Mohammedans  believe  that 
until  then  no  life  is  in  the  fetus.  In  public  and  without  being 
ashamed,  married  people  ask  for  abortifactionsi:  the  wife — ^with  the 
consent  of  her  husband — because  she  is  afraid  a  pregnancy  might 
spoil  her  beauty ;  the  husband>  because  he  is  unwilling  to  care  for 
too  many  children,  or  because  he  had  intercourse  with  a  slave  girl." 

In  February  1877,  a  Turkish  newspaper  reported  that  96% 
of  the  children  and  more  than  2/3  of  the  mothers  were  victims  of 
abortion. 

In  the  Canary  Islands  the  fecundity  of  the  women  is  great 
and  even  prostitutes  bear  children  if  they  do  not  use  abortifa- 
cients.  The  latter  can  be  procured  without  difficulty  as  in  the 
country  the  necessary  plants  and  herbs  are  only  too  well  known; 
and,  in  the  cities  there  is  no  scarcity  of  old  women  who  follow  un- 
punished this  profession,  besides  pandering.  In  Massaua,  at  the 
Arabic  gulf,  abortion  is  very  frequent  as  the  fathers  axe  obliged 
to  hang  their  unmarried  daughters  who  become  pregnant. 

Among  the  Wadshaggas  of  Eastern  Africa  abortion  is  very 
frequent;  Gutmann  says  it  is  regarded  as  a  great  infamy  if  a 
woman  becomes  pregnant  while  she  suckles  a  two  year  old  child. 
The  key  for  an  explanaticm  of  this  statement  we  may  find  in 
Nigmann  who  relates  that  among  the  Wahehes  abortion  was  ex- 
ceedingly frequent  and  the  killing  of  infants  not  punishable. 

The  numerous  abortions  by  which  a  woman  was  prevented 
from  having  more  than  two  children  were  caused  by  the  circum- 
stance that  during  lactation  a  woman  was  not  allowed  to  have 
sexual  intercourse;  but  as  the  Wahehes,  like  all  colored  people, 
suckle  for  a  long  period,  and  females  asi  well  as  males  do  not 
care  for  a  long  continued  abstinence,  the  obstacle  is  simply  put 
out  of  the  way. 

Among  the  Bafiote-Negroes  clandestine  abortion  is  resorted 
to  by  immarried  females  and  chiefly  by  such  ones  who  for  a 
longer  time  have  sown  their  wild  oats  too  freely  and  at  a  more 
mature  age  are  afraid  of  a  confinement ;  their  abortif actions  con- 
sist in  kneading  and  pressing  the  belly  and  a  superabundant  use 
of  red  pepper. 
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From  Wulfhorst's  report  we  know  that  the  Ovambo  tribes  of 
Grerman  South  West  Africa  are  acquainted  with  abortif actions : 
^^A  girl  is  not  allowed  to  become  a  mother  before  the  Efunddla 
(celebration  of  puberty.)  If  she  shall  become  pregnant  before 
then,  the  fruit  is  killed  by  manipulations  or  a  concoction,  whereby 
many  a  girl  dies." 

Liibbert  writes  of  the  Hereros,  Bergdermaras,  Hottentots, 
and  Bushmen  of  South  West  Africa :  "Abortions  are  quite  fre- 
quent and  chiefly  artificial  ones.  Love  of  ease  may  be  the  prin- 
cipal motive.  The  operation  is  quite  simple.  From  the  third  or 
fourth  month  the  pregnant  woman  is  kicked  in  the  belly  by  a 
friend  and  the  belly,  above  the  womb,  is  tied  with  a  rope  as  tight 
as  possible  to  impede  the  growth  of  the  fetus.  Saltpeter  or  im- 
mense quantities  of  common  salt  are  taken  internally.  Apparently 
these  remedies  are  harmful  only  in  the  rarest  cases.'' 

From  Las  Casas  and  Petrus  Martyr  we  know  that  abortion 
was  practiced  among  the  natives  of  America.  The  heavy  work 
which  the  Spaniards  imposed  upon  them  induced  the  women  to 
practice  abortion  because  they  did  not  want  to  bear  children  who 
would  be  exposed  to  the  same  misery. 

Among  several  South  American  tribes,  the  Lenguas,  Guya- 
curus  and  others,  families  raise  not  more  than  two  children,  many 
only  one;  pregnancy  is  interrupted  by  ai-tificial  means.  But  if  a 
Guyacuru  woman  becomes  pregnant  after  her  thirtieth  year,  she 
raises  the  child.  The  probable  reason  for  abortion  among  these 
tribes  may  be  found  in  the  prohibition  of  sexual  intercourse  dur- 
ing gestation  and  the  long  period  of  lactation. 

The  Mbayas  of  Paraguay  resort  to  abortion  because  they  are 
afraid  that  by  bearing  children  they  would  age  prematurely; 
they  also  are  averse  to  undergoing  the  handicapsi  which  accompany 
the  raising  of  children. 

While  some  Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  e.  g.  the  Chip- 
pewas,  abhor  artificial  miscarriage,  others  are  near  extinction 
because  of  the  practice  of  abortion. 

The  Dacotas  use  several  plants  as  abortifacients,  which  often 
kill  both  mother  £md  embryo. 

Among  the  Crows  and  Assijniboines  abortion  is  frequent  and 
performed  by  wom^i  who  possess  a  certain  skill.  Often  a  pointed 
stick  is  thrust  into  the  uterus  and  the  ovum  pierced.  In  other 
cases,  a  pole  is  stuck  into  the  ground,  the  woman  leans  her  womb 
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against  it — about  two  feet  above  the  ground — ^and  movea  the 
womb  to  and  fro  until  the  foetus  goes  off. 

There  is  another  method:  The  pregnant  w(Mnan  lays  down 
flat  with  her  back  <m  the  ground;  a  brocul  board  is  laid  across 
her  belly;  two  or  three  of  her  friends — one  after  another — stand 
on- that  and  jump  until  blood  flows  out  of  the  vagina;  or  the 
womb  is  kneaded  and  kicked  until  the  embryo  is  ejected.  Crude 
as  this  procedure  seemsi  to  be,  it  is  reported  that  it  causes  the 
death  of  the  patient  in  rare  instances  only. 

From  all  of  which  it  seems  improbable  that  the  Indian  wcnnen 
were  not  acquainted  with  abortion  until  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  white  race. 

THE  PREVAIiENCE  OF  ABORTION  AMONG  THE  WHITS  RACE. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  among  the  White  Race  of  North 
America  abortion  is  very  much  the  vogue  and  that  in  all  the 
larger  cities  of  the  United  States  there  are  institutions  where 
women  and  girls  may  get  a  premature  delivery.  This  is  regarded 
as  something  quite  natural  and  self -understood ;  ladies  may  tell 
casual  acquaintances  that  they  are  about  to  go  to  St.  Louis  or 
New  Orleans  to  have  the  life  killed  which  is  stirring  in  their  womb. 

In  the  large  cities  of  Europe  abortion  is  also  spreading.  In 
numerous  institutions  of  Paris  abortions  are  performed  in  quite 
a  professional  manner  and  nobody  makes  any  bones  about  it. 
Midwives  perform  such  operations  for  a  mere  pittance.  Apart 
from  the  midwives,  only  a  few  physicians  use  mechanical  con- 
trivances. Old  women,  quacks  and  the  patients  themselves  usually 
restrict  themselves  to  abortive  concoctions. 

In  France  abortion  has  assumed  frightful  proportions. 

Galliot  says:  ^^From  all  sides  we  hear  complaints  about  the 
decrease  of  the  population  and  numerous  laws  are  enacted  for  the 
protection  of  the  child;  it  is  high  time  that  we  have  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  embryo." 

According  to  Galliot  artificial  miscarriage  occurs  chiefly  dur- 
ing certain  months,  namely  four  or  five  months  after  the  mcmths 
in  which  most  of  the  conceptions  take  place,  namely,  the  time  of 
wine  harvest  and  carnival. 

Certain  cities  of  France  enjoy  the  special  reputation  of  aid- 
ing pregnant  women.  Therefore  many  pregnant  English  ladies 
frequently  go  to  Paris. 
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The  ladies  of  Lyons  go  to  Givors  where  a  physioian^  a  mid- 
wife and  a  grocer  carry  on  this  kind  of  businessu  The  grocer  who 
operates  with  a  pin  confessed  quite  frankly  that  he  followed  the 
profession  of  causing  abortions  for  more  than  ten  yekrs. 

According  to  Valenta  the  women  of  the  Serbian  cities  fre- 
quently use  abortifactions  in  order  to  avoid  the  hardships  of 
confinement. 

Among  the  Southern  Slavs  many  a  conscienceless  husband 
who  does  not  want  children  forces  his  pregnant  wife  to  perform 
hard  tasks  so  that  the  embryo  may  be  killed.  The  vox  populi 
severely  condemns  such  procedure,  which  is  regarded  as  shameful 
and  infamous.  According  to  Maschka,  in  Sweden  abortion  is 
carried  on  as  a  profession. 

In  Italy  artificial  miscarriages  are  frequent.  In  his  Com- 
pendium of  Forensic  Medicine  Ziino  writes  that  in  Naples  there 
aire  certain  houses  where  this  business  is  carried  on.  One  tries  to 
attract  prospective  victims  with  a  glass  case  containing  alcohol 
preparations  of  embryos. 

In  ancient  Rome  abortion  was  well  known.  At  an  earlier 
period  morals  were  severe  and  marriage  held  sacred,  but  during 
the  moral  decay  of  the  Empire  this  crime  became  so  frequent  that 
Juvenal  sang: 

'^In  the  richly  gilded  bed  an  infant  seldom  is  bom. 

These  are  the  effects  of  Art,  this  is  Medical  Science ! 

Rejoice,  oh,  unfortunate  husband,  be  proud  of  thy  horns. 

Go,  and  hand  her  the  cup,  for  if  she  should  become  a  mother 

A  Darkey  thy  sonny  might  be, 

An  Ethiopian  the  heir  of  thy  goods.*' 

The  sorceresses  and  fortune  tellers  of  ancient  Rome  who  made 
a  profession  of  abortion  were  called  Sagae.  They  are  the  proto- 
types of  the  French  Sage-femmes  (midwives). 

MOTIVE  OF  ABORTION. 

As  we  saw  above,  the  causes  which  lead  to  abortion  are  of 
great  variety. 

Strieker  says:  "Powerful  motives  are  always  necessary  to 
change  the  natural  maternal  affection  for  the  unborn  or  bom 
child  into  a  destructive  impulse."  This  sentence  cannot  be  sus- 
tained by  facts.  Even  among  highly  civilized  races  the  affection 
of  the  mother  for  the  unborn  child  is  generally  not  very  deep. 
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The  girls  of  the  Fjanconian  Forest  use  the  very  characteristic 
expression :  "It  cannot  be  murder ;  for  it  has  no  life.'* 

The  most  comm<»i  cause  for  abortion  must  be  found  in  the 
desire  to  avoid  a  dishonorable  pregnancy  which  may  have  been 
brought  on  either  by  illegitimacy  or  by  adultery.  Here  it  is 
fear  of  disgrace  or  punishment  which  impels  women  to  resort  to 
abortion. 

The  next  cause  is  poverty. 

Further,  fashion  is}  an  important  factor.  Among  some  tribes 
it  is  either  customary  to  bear  no  children  during  the  first  years 
of  marriage,  or  to  have  no  more  than  one  or  two  children,  there- 
fore all  other  fecundations  are  prematurely  destroyed. 

The  aversion  of  women  to  submit  to  the  hardships  of  suckling 
and  the  troubles  which  the  rearing  of  children  involves  are  causes 
of  abortion. 

Jealousy  and  female  vanity  play  an  important  role.  Jealousy 
causes  artificial  abortion  if  the  woman  fears  that  during  her  preg- 
nancy the  husband  mi^t  seek  intercourse  with  other  women. 

Vanity  makes  women  resort  to  abortion  when  they  hope  by 
the  avoidance  of  pregnancy  to  preserve  their  youthful  and  girlish 
charms  and  to  keep  their  breasts  firm  and  round. 

The  Massais,  whose  hygienic  and  medical  ideas  are  quite 
sensible,  resort  to  abortion  "as  often  as  a  woman  is  pregnant 
from  a  sick,  old  or  feeble  man"  (Merker).  As  marital  unfaithful- 
ness is  alien  to  the  ethics  of  the  Mass&is,  who  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances regard  even  prostitution  as  a  duty  (for  hospitality's 
sake),  we  cannot  speak  of  "immorality'*  in  our  sense;  on  the 
contrary,  among  them  abortion  has  its  source  in  a  high  valuation 
of  public  health,  which,  besides,  manifests  itself  in  their  killing  of 
misformed  children. 

Wie  want  to  cite  another  cause  which  mi^t  pass  the  censure 
of  the  most  severe  moralist,  namely,  the  tender  care  f o(r  the  mother 
whose  healtli  and  life  might  be  endangered  by  a  childbed.  The 
fact  that  such  tender  conjsiderations  can  be  found  even  among  un- 
civilized races  is  proven  by  the  following  statement  of  Engelmann : 

"Among  some  of  the  Indians  of  the  United  States,  chiefly 
those  who  from  contact  with  civilization  have  looser  morals,  abor- 
tion is  frequent.  Yet  certain  tribes  have  a  perfect  right  to 
resort  to  abortion  on  account  of  the  danger  which  threatens  the 
life  of  a  mother  by  the  birth  of  a  half-breed.  For  in  most  cases  the 
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passage  of  a  half-breed  through  the  pelvis  of  an  Lidian  woman 
is  nearly  an  impossibility.'' 

Considering  the' prevailing  superstitious  conceptions,  another 
cause  of  abortion  may  be  excusable  to  a  certain  degree.  Among 
the  Hindus  in  the  South  Western  part  of  the  Pendjab  the  third 
conception  ("Trikhal")  ia  regarded  as  very  unlucky,  and  the 
greatest  efforts  are  made  to  induce  a  miscarriage. 

Another  motive  for  abortion  which  can  be  traced  back  to 
erroneous  and  superstitiou3  conceptions :  ^Hhe  astrologen  and  mid- 
mves  pretend  that  they  can  foretell  the  tex;  for  this  reason  the 
killing  of  the  unborn  child  is  attempted  if  the  midwife  thinks 
that  it  would  be  a  girl.  This  often  causes  the  death  of  the  moth- 
er.'' 

The  tribal  custom  may  demand  aborticm  when  a  girl  becomes 
pregnant  before  the  "puberty  celebrations"  have  taken  place.  A 
child  bom  under  such  circumstances  would  be  regarded  as  some- 
thing  unnatvural  and  inauspicious  for  the  whole  tribe. 

ABORTIFACIEKT    METHODS    USED   DUEINO    ANCIENT    TIMES    AND    THE 

MIDDLE  AGES. 

Manifold  are  the  means  and  various  the  ways  by  which  the 
different  tribes  and  nations  of  ancient  and  modem  times  have  at- 
tempted to'  nip  the  budding  life  in  the  mother's  womb. 

Abortifacients  are  of  a  medicinal  or  a  mechanical  nature. 
Many  of  our  house  remedies  were  known  as  abortive  medicines 
to  the  physicians  of  the  past.  But  certain  chinirgical  operations 
which  tiie  modem  practitioner  employs  were  also  used  by  nations 
of  the  most  ancient  times. 

Most  of  the  abortive  medicines  prescribed  by  the  doctors  of 
ancient  India  were  gathered  in  the  vegetable  KingdooL  They 
were  given  when  the  belly  of  a  pregnant  woman  was  morbidly  in- 
flated ;  but  even  then  there  were  phyiicians  who  thought  that  after 
a  while  such  complainti  would  disappear  ipontaneotuly.  Special 
abortive  medicines  were  prescribed  for  the  different  months  of 
pregnancy:  For  the  first  month:  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  Tectcmae 
grandis  semen,  Ascelpias  rosea  and  Pinus  D^anddru.  For  the 
second  month:  Oxalis  (asmantasa),  Sesamum  orientale.  Piper 
longum,  Rubia  manjusta  and  Asparagus  racemosus — and  so  forth 
until  the  ninth  month:  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  Pamicum  dactylum, 
Asclepias  rosea  and  Echitis  frutescens. 

Also  the  ancient  Jews  were  acquainted  with  abortifacients, 
but  their  use  was  most  severely  prohibited. 
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V 

Among  the  Greeks  of  Plato's  time  the  midwives  were  allowed 
to  cause  a  miscarriage  whenever  it  seemed  advisable. 

The  ancients  divided  abortif adents  into  Phth6ria  and  At6kia ; 
the  latter  prevent  conception,  the  Phthorion  destroys  the  fecunda- 
tion which  has  taken  place. 

In  his  book  *^De  natura  ptteri**  Hippocrates  advised  a  female 
harpist  to  use  an  abortifadent.  Although  he  maintains  that  no 
Phthdrion  should  be  given  to  a  woman  because  it  was  the  task  of 
medical  art  to  protect  and  preserve  that  which  was  created  by 
Nature;  in  this  case  he  acc(Hnplished  that  an  embryo  six  days  old 
went  off  after  the  woman  had  jumped  seven  times  and  he  describes 
the  embryo  minutely. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  used  as  abortifadents 
Mentha  pelugium  and  Saffron  (Crocus  Sativus). 

Soranus  (andent  R<»ne)  maintained  that  it  was  better  to 
prevent  conception  than  to  wait  until  one  was  obliged  to  destroy 
the  life  of  the  embryo.  Soranus  taught  that  the  removal  of  a 
dead  child  from  the  uterus  should  be  effected  by  laying  into  the 
orificium  first  thin  and  then  thicker  dried  sponges  or  papyrus. 

Soranus  as  well  as  Aetius  and  others  recommend  the  com- 
pression of  the  belly  with  bandages,  clysters  of  astringents, 
fel  tauri  and  absinthium;  rubbings  of  the  genitals,  baths,  etc., 
etc.  Ovidius  mentions  a  certain  instrument,  the  Embryosphactes'; 
of  its  construction  nothing  is  known. 

The  Arabian  doctors  recommend  manifold  abortifadents 
which  are  all  enumerated  in  the  books  of  Avicenna  who  used  a 
peculiar  longnecked  '^Instrumentum  Triangulatae  extremitatis''  to 
open  the  mother-mouth  and  then  to  inject  certain  ingredients. 

Abulkasem  who  lived  in  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century,  strongly  opposes  abortion,  so  much  practiced  at  that  time. 
If  artificial  abortion  was  deemed  necessary,  a  skilled  midwife  should 
be  consulted. 

Pfaff  has  compiled  all  the  abortifadents  which  were  employed 
by  the  physidans  of  old  Arabia:  Calendula  c^cinalis,  Anagyris 
foetida,  Daucus  Carota,  Grentiana  lutea,  Nux  Abyssinica,  Lepidium 
sativum,  Cucumis  Colocynthidis  (kills  the  embryo  if  carried  in 
the  vagina),  Oleiun  Abrotani,  and  many  others. 

Some  of  these  remedies  were  taken  internally,  others  were 
used  as  irritating  pesstaria  and  as  such  introduced  into  the  vagina. 
Artifidal  miscarriage  was  caused  also  by  the  introduction  of  small 
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powdered  pads  into  the  womb  after  the  mother-mouth  had  been 
opened  by  emolli^t  pessaria. 

The  German  physicians  of  the  16th  century  prescribed  wine 
with  Asafoetida,  rue,  myrrh;  also  a  concoction  of  figs,  foenu 
graecum.  Into  the  vagina  they  inserted  a  pad  of  cotton  impreg- 
nated with  gum  ammoniac,  opoponax,  hellebore,  staphysagria,  etc., 
etc.  The  pregnant  woman  had  to  drink  the  milk  of  another 
woman. 

Not  until  a  later  period  did  more  efficacious  remedies  become 
known  to  the  physicians.  According  to  Richard  Ergot  was  in- 
cluded in  the  materia  medica  only  in  1747. 

ABOBTIFACXENTS   OF   MODERN   NON-EUROPEAN    PEOPLES. 

Among  the  Mbaya  women  of  Paraguay,  the  pregnant  woman 
takes  off  all  her  clothes  and  lays  down  on  the  ground;  two  old 
women  with  their  fists  beat  her  belly  violently  until  blood  flows 
out  of  the  vagina.     This  is  a  sign  that  the  embryo  is  going  off. 

Rengger  writes  of  the  Payaguas  of  Paraguay :  ^^If  a  woman 
has  several  children  already,  at  the  next  pregnancy  she  has  her 
abdomen  beaten  with  fists  to  induce  a  preniature  confinement. 
White  girls  of  Paraguay  imitate  this  procedure. 

Among  the  Quequa  Indians  of  the  high  North  West  of  Ameri- 
ca it  is  customary  that  the  medicine  men  kneel  on  the  abdomen 
of  pregnant  women  and  girls  and  so  suffocate  the  budding  life. 

The  Indian  women  of  Alaska  sometimes  induce  a  miscarriage 
in  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy  by  kneading  and  pressing  the 
uterus  with  the  hand. 

The  Esquimaux  women  of  Gireenland  use  a  piece  of  wood,  those 
of  the  Smith-Sund  a  whip-stick  with  which  they  beat  and  press 
the  abdomen ;  this^  is  repeated  several  times  during  the  day. 

'Another  kind  of  abortif action  consists  in  the  perforation  of 
the  embryo-membranes  by  means  of  a  thin  walrus  rib  whidi  at  the 
end  is  sharpened  and  pointed  like  a  knife.  This  operation  is  al- 
ways performed  by  the  pregnant  woman  herself. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  Hudson  Bay,  force 
their  women  to  use  an  indigenous  plant  which  is  known  there  to  all. 

The  same  is  reported  of  the  Iroquois  Indians. 

Among  the  Omaha  Indians  abortion  is  unknown. 

The  Shasta  Indians  of  Northern  California  use  great  quanti- 
ties of  root  of  a  parasitic  fern  which  grows  on  pine  trees. 

The  natives  of  Kamtshatka  contract  marriage  more  for  the 
sake  of  sexual  enjoyment  than  that  of  rearing  children;  therefore 
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they  try   to  prev«it  birth  by   the  use  of  herbs  as  well  as  by 
violent  manipulations. 

In  Armenia  artificial  abortion  is  very  frequent.  They  use 
decoctions  of  Saffron,  Juniperus  and  Oleander,  or  manipulate  with 
a  stick  of  wood. 

In  Siberia  the  girls  use  the  root  of  Adcmis  Vemalis  and  Adonis 
Apemnina. 

Among  the  Calmucks  an  undeofired  pregnancy  is  interrupted 
in  the  following  manner:  old  women  rub  the  abdomen  and  place 
glowing  charcoals  wrapped  in  old  shoe  soles  upon  the  region  of 
the  womb;  the  girls  endure  these  painful  manipulations  with  the 
greatest  stoicism. 

In  Japan  artificial  abortion  is  not  allowed,  and  among  the 
higher  classes  is  regarded  as  an  infamy;  neverthelesfi  it  occurs 
among  unmarried  women,  and  mairied  women  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  is  performed  by  very  ignorant  midwives.  A  piece  of  the 
root  of  Archyanthes  aspera  Thiunberg  which  is  flexible,  about  as 
thick  as  a  goose  quill  and  one  foot  long,  is  shoved  between  the 
wall  of  the  uterus  and  the  membranes  and  allowed  to  lie  from  one 
to  two  days.  Before  the  introduction  the  root  is  irubbed  with 
musk.  Musk  is  also  given  internally.  It  is  said  that  this  remedy 
always  produces  the  despired  result.  Also  pointed  bamboo-sticks 
are  introduced  into  the  cervix ;  this  operation  being  often  followed 
by  the  death  of  the  patient. 

The  women  of  Babar  (Malayan  Archipelago)  drink  a  con- 
coction of  Spanish  pepper  in  arrack,  and  the  man  who  impreg- 
nated the  woman  daily  treads  carefully  on  her  abdomen. 

In  Kroe  (Sumatra)  the  midwives  make  the  women  drink  yolk 
of  egg  in  arrack  or  brandy  and  put  warm  ashes  on  the  abdomen 
and  rub  the  latter. 

On  the  Samoa  Islands  they  use  mechanical  means. 

On  the  Caroline  Islands  among  young  women  artificial  abortion 
is  frequent  because  they  want  to  preserve  their  bodily  charms. 
As  soon  as  the  menses  cease  the  women  drink  boiled  sea-water. 
Oberlander  writes  of  the  natives  of  the  Australian  colony  Victoria: 
"Abortion  by  pressure  on  the  womb  is  frequent  and  occurs  chiefly 
after  a  quarrel  between  man  and  wife.** 

In  the  Murray  Islands  artificial  abortion  is  very  frequent. 
They  use  concoctions  of  certain  herbs  or  mechanical  means^  The 
abdomen  is  beaten  with  big  stones,  or  the  woman  is  placed  with 
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her  back  against  a  tree  and  two  men  seize  one  end  of  a  long  pole 
and  press  the  other  end  against  the  abdomen  until  the  foetus  is 
kiUed. 

Among  the  Sinangolos  of  British  New  Guinea  the  pregnant 
woman  (three  or  four  months  after  jnregnancy)  lays  down  on  her 
belly  and  another  woman  stands  on  her  back,  or  the  abdomen  is 
punched,  or  hot  stones  are  placed  on  it.  Yet,  this  is  done  only 
before  the  bones  of  the  baby  are  formed. 

In  Grerman  New-Guinea  the  women  jump  from  a  height  or 
have  the  abdomen  rubbed. 

The  girls  and  women  of  the  Papuas  in  the  Doreh  Bay  have 
the  abdomen  kneaded.    They  call  this  "to  make  the  belly  dead." 

The  women  of  Hawaii  use  an  idol  to  cause  artificial  miscar- 
riages.  This  idol  is  called  Kapo.  It  is  frcnn  20  to  25  cm.  long 
and  about  as  thick  as  a  finger;  one  end  has  a  fantastic  ornament, 
resembling  a  cock's  comb  while  the  other  end  is  rounded.  The 
head  of  the  Kapo  is  introduced  into  the  uteres  to  pierce  the 
membranes  of  the  embryo. 

The  fitame  idol  is  also  used  for  curing  sterility  and  inducing 
pregnancy. 

The  Turkish  women  use  saffron  and  sabina  as  abortifacients. 
In  Alexandria  (Egypt)  the  women  irritate  the  womb  with  pieces 
of  wood  and  besides  use  pepper,  laurel  and  other  means. 

The  midwives  of  the  Arabs  of  Algeria  puncture  the  m«n- 
branes  of  pregnant  women. 

In  Fezzan  abortion  is  allowed.  The  women  use  small  balls  of 
tobacco  or  cotton  impregnated  with  the  juice  of  Oshar  (Colotropis 
procara) ;  internally  the  soot  of  earthen  cooking-pots  and  a  Henna 
maceration  are  used. 

The  Massai  girls  chew  four  pieces  of  the  root  of  Cordia 
quarensis  (os  segi)  which  causes  a  speedy  dying  and  ejection  of 
the  embryo.  The  third  month  after  conception  is  always  chosen 
as  the  right  time  for  abortion. 

Pepper  is  the  abortifacient  of  the  Hereros. 

ABORTIFACIENTS  USED  IN  EUROPE. 

Artificial  abortion  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe  is  regarded 
and  punished  as  a  crime,  but  is  neverthdess  widely  practiced. 

The  English  women  use  juniperus  sabina,  the  needles  of  the 
yew  tree,  sulphate  of  iron,  chloride  of  iron,  and  cantharides. 

In  Russia  sublimate  and  sabina  is  taken  internally. 
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In  Eathland:  Mercurius  vivus  mixed  with  grease. 
The  women  of  the  Tatars  use  Menyantes  trif oliata  and  amber 
water. 

In  Sweden  a  quack  caused  a  woman  to  introduce  a  pipe  into 
her  Tagina  as  deep  as  possible;  then  he  blew  acidum  arsenicum 
into  the  uterus:  the  wcmian  died. 

Greek  womm  introduce  opium  or  belladonna  into  the  vagina; 
ruta  odoransy  saina,  or  amber  is  taken  internally. 

The  French  women  use  numerous  abortifacients:  Squill,  sar- 
saparilla,  Guaiac,  Aloes,  Melissa,  Chamimule,  Artemisia,  saffron. 
Absinthe,  VaniUa,  jimiper,  secale  comutiun,  preparations  of 
iodine  and  Aloes,  the  etherical  oil  of  juniperus  sabma.  Extern- 
ally :  Baths,  bleedings,  intentional  falling,  punches  against  the  ab- 
domen electricity,  introduction  of  pointed  objects  into  the  uterus, 
chiefly  knitting  needles. 

The  mortality  known  to  the  authorities,  was  60  per  cent. 

The  Bohemian  girls  use  Asarum  Europaeum,  concoctions  of 
Ruta  graveolens  and  solutions  of  Glauber's  Salt. 

The  girls  of  the  Franconian  Forest  try  carrying  heavy  bur- 
dens, dancing,  jumping,  driving  on  uneven  roads,  voluntary  fall- 
ing, etc.  Besides,  many  remedies  are  uaed  intentionally,  even  gun- 
powder. ^^Gunpowder  opens:  it  (the  child)  must  come  out  of  the 
hole,"  they  say.  According  to  a  popular  conception,  the  abortion 
of  boys  is  effected  more  easily  than  that  of  girls.  This  belief  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  really  more  males  than  females  are  aborted 
prematurely. 

METHODS  OF  ARTIFICIAL  ABORTION. 

Abortifacients  used  internally: 

Warm  concoctions,  aromatics,  emetics,  laxatives. 

Abortifacients  used  externally: 

First  must  be  mentioned  those  which  ^cause  no  suspicion,"  as 
great  bodily  efforts,  long  walks,  lifting  of  heavy  objects,  wringing 
of  wet  cloths,  intentional  falling,  jumping,  etc. 

Then  the  local  methods  proper,  the  direct  manipulations  on 
the  genitals  and  uterus:  The  abdomen  is  rubbed,  kneaded,  pinched, 
pushed,  pressed  or  tied  with  bandages.  Leeches  are  laid  on  the 
outer  genitals. 

Irritating  drugs  are  placed  into  the  vagina.  The  uterus  is 
irritated  with  a  small  stick.     Clysters  and  injections.     The  fetal 
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membranes  are  perforated.     Sharp  and  pointed  instruments  are 
introduced  to  destroy  the  embryo. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  such  an  important  and  frequently 
pressing  matter  the  people  generally  have  little  confidence  in  sym- 
pathetic cures  and  small  faith  in  their  gods ;  even  the  lowest  classes 
and  most  uncivilized  tribea  must  be  credited  with  a  relatively  con- 
siderable understanding  of  the  nature  and  the  anatomic  conditions 
of  pregnancy. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  RESTAICT  ABOETION. 

Since  the  dawn  of  history  legislation  has  directed  its  atten- 
tion towards  artificial  abortion. 

We  read  in  the  ancient  law  book  of  the  Persians,  the  "Vendi- 
dad"  which  contains  the  regulations  of  Zarathustra,  as  follows : 

"When  a  man  has  impregnated  a  girl  and  says  to  her: 
get  acquainted  with  an  old  woman  who  may  bring  to  thee  one  or 
the  other  dissolving  matter  taken  from  trees,  the  girl,  the  man, 
and  the  old  woman  are  alike  punishable.  Every  girl  who  from 
shame  has.  injured  the  fruit  of  her  womb  shall  atone  for  it." 

Also  among  the  Medes  and  according  to  the  Brahmanic 
law-book  of  Manu,  which  regulates  the  life  of  the  Hindus,  abor- 
tion was  prohibited  and  punishable. 

Among  the  Jews  abortions  were  severely  prohibited.  The 
application  of  abortifacients  was  regarded  as  infanticide  and 
prohibited  under  pain  of  death. 

Among  the  Greeks  artificial  abortion  was  not  regarded  asi  a 
crime;  Aristotle  declares  that  in  cases  where  a  child  was  not  de- 
sired, the  embryo  should  be  ejected.  The  decision  as  to  whether 
the  act  was  right  or  wrong  was  left  to  the  respective  individuals. 
Plato  expresses  similar  views.  He  allows  the  midwives  to  produce 
abortion,  and  says:  "The  midwives  may  take  the  burden  off  a 
pregnant  woman,  or  produce  a  miscarriage  if  such  is  desired." 

The  same  customs  prevailed  in  Rome,  even  among  the  women 
of  the  nobility.  Seneca  speaks  of  abortion  as  of  an  affair  of 
daily  occurrence  and  says  to  hia  mother  H^via:  "Thou  wert 
never  ashamed  of  thy  fecundity  as  if  it  was  an  opprobrium  of 
thy  age,  never  hast  thou  hidden  thy  blessed  womb  as  if  it  was  an 
indecent  burden,  never  hast  thou  killed  the  hopeful  fruit  in  thy 
abdomen." 

The  fact  that  the  civilized  nations  of  classic  antiquity  looked 
with  such  indifference  upon  artificial  abortion  must  be  explained 
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by  the  fact  that  according  to  their  view  the  embryo  was  not  yet 
a  human  being,  but  only  a  part  of  the  maternal  viscera.  Among 
the  Greeks  €Lnd  Rcnnans  the  contempt  for  an  infantile  life  went  so 
far  that  a  newborn  baby  was  not  regarded  as  a  human  being 
who  had  the  right  to  live,  as  long  as  he  was  not  yet  recognized  by 
the  father  through  the  ceremony  of  the  Sublaiio  and  incorporated 
into  the  family. 

According  to  these  generally  prevailing  views  abortion  was 
not  punishable  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

Of  the  ancient  Grermans  Tacitus  T^tes  that  they  held  the 
restriction  of  the  number  of  children  a  crime,  but  Grimm  shows 
that  it  was  generally  customary  to  expose  children. 

The  Bajuvarian  and  Salic  laws  indicate  that  the  Germanic 
tribes  were  not  unacquainted  with  artificial  abortion,  which  was 
generally  expiated  by  the  payment  of  fines. 

The  Bajuvarian  law  of  the  Seventh  century  punished  a  moth- 
er guilty  of  artificial  abortion,  by  selling  her  into  slavery,  while 
her  acccHnplice  was  scourged  With  the  whip. 

THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH  DESIGNATED  ABORTION  AS  HOMICIDE. 

In  consequence  of  a  faulty  translation  and  an  erroneous  in- 
terpretation of  certain  passages  in  the  ^osaic  law,  St.  Augustine 
declared  that  until  the  40th  day  of  pregnancy  the  embryo  was 
not  "animated";  its  destruction  was  only  fined,  but  that  of  an 
"animated*'  fxuit  was  punished  by  death. 

In  the  Carolinay  published  in  1633,  by  Charles  V,  the  dis- 
tinction between  "animated*'  and  "inanimated*'  fruits  is  repeated. 

In  France  the  Frankish  laws  were  gradually  replaced  by  the 
Canon  law.    Those  guilty  of  abortion  were  hanged  by  the  neck. 

The  revolution  altered  this  Draconic  legislation  by  condemn- 
ing the  accomplice  for  20  years  to  the  galleys,  while  nothing  was 
said  of  the  woman  on  whom  the  operation  was  performed. 

In  England  abortion  was  punishable  with  capital  punishment. 
A  legislative  enactment  of  1803  maintains  the  distinction  between 
animated  and  inanimated  fetusies. 

In  Austria  the  Josephinian  code  of  1787  declared  that  arti- 
ficial abortion  was  a  crime  and  punishable  with  penal  servitude  of 
from  one  month  to  five  years. 

In  Prussia  the  statutory  law  of  1794  decided  that  attempted 
as  well  as  successful  abortion  was  punishable  with  longer  or  short- 
er terms  of  imprisonment. 
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The  legal  enactments  of  the  ancient  Bactrians  and  Jews  show 
that  the  moral  conscience  in  this  regard  waa  not  first  awakened 
by  Christianity.  In  the  old  empire  of  the  Incas  a  person  guilty 
of  artificial  abortion  was  punished  with  death. 

Even  among  some  uncivilized  tribes  of  our  time  abortion  is 
punishable. 

Kropf  writes  about  the  Xosa-Kaffirs: 

"For  the  intented  abortion  of  a  married  woman  four  or  five 
pieces  of  cattle  must  be  paid  to  the  chieftain,  because  he  was 
robbed  of  a  human  life.  The  punishment  of  the  woman  can  be 
demanded  by  the  husband  if  he  knew  of  it,  or  by  the  parents,  or 
by  the  man  whose  fruit  it  was  (if  it  was  not  the  husband).  Never- 
theless, this  crime  is  general  among  all  classes.'' 

The  penal  code  of  China  prohibits  abortion  and  threatens  the 
transgressor  with  100  strokes  with  the  bamboo  and  3  years'  exile. 
Nevertheless  in  all  cities,  chiefly  in  P^in,  the  walls  are  covered 
with  advertisements  offering  remedies  for  mfenstniation,  which, 
of  course,  means  abortive  medicines. 

The  penal  code  of  Turkey  ia  so  indefinite  that  the  judges  art 
never  able  to  decide  as  to  who  is  the  real  culprit. 

The  following  report  is  very  significant  of  conditions  in  Tur- 
key. "In  1875  the  mother  of  Sultan  Abdul  Asis  ordered  that  all 
the  inmates  of  the  Imperial  palace  be  reminded  of  a  law  which 
had  apparently  fallen  into  desuetude,  namely,  that  an  abortion 
had  to  be  instituted  as  often  as  a  female  inmate  of  the  palace 
became  pregnant ;  and  if  that  operation  was  not  successful,  at  the 
birth  of  a  child  the  umbilical  cord  must  not  be  ligated  (tied). 
For  the  execution  of  this  outrageous  demand  there  exists  a  certain 
class  of  old  hags  known  under  the  name  "the  bloody  midwives." 

As  this  essay  does  not  serve  forensic  aims  we  refrain  from  a 
discussion  of  the  laws  which  to-day  are  valid  in  civilized  countries. 
It  must  be  left  to  the  legislator  to  recognize  the  weak  sides  of  the 
existing  enactments  and  to  effect  a  change. 

We  must  be  satisfied  to  have  shown  the  enormous  prevalence 
of  this  evil,  and  to  have  pointed  out  the  dangers  which  accrue 
therefrom  not  only  for  the  single  individual  but  for  whole  nations'. 

For  many  primitive  tribes  owe  their  diminution  in  numbers 
and  final  disappearance  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  to  the  crime  of  abortion. 


A  PERSISTENT  HYMEN. 

Dr.  B.  F.  R.  A  case  similar  to  yours  is  reported  by  Dr. 
Thomas  {N.YMJ^  voL  SS,  p.  626).  The  patient  though  married 
eight  years,  had  never  become  pregnant.  She  consulted  Dr.  Thomas 
with  regard  to  the  cause  of  her  sterility.  Her  menses  were  per- 
fectly normal;  the  only  symptom  of  which  she  complained  was  a 
good  deal  of  backache.  On  vaginal  examination  Dr.  ThcMnas 
found  it  impossible  to  introduce  his  finger  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  an  unruptured  hymen.  The  lady  affirmed  that  she  had 
been  married  eight  years  and  said  that  her  husband  had  had  inter- 
course with  her  regularly  at  least  once  or  twice  a  week  and  that 
there  had  been  nothing  abnormal  about  it  whatever.  When  the 
doctor  explained  to  her  the  condition  she  laughed  and  said  it  was 
impossible,  she  could  not  still  be  a  virgin.  Her  husband  came  to 
the  doctor's  office  the  next  morning  ahd  also  laughed  when  'in- 
formed that  his  wife  was  a  virgin.  He  was  88  years  old,  of  good 
figure  and  said  that  his  sexual  vigor  was  perfect.  Before  his  mar- 
riage he  had  been  something  of  a  man  of  the  world  and  knew  very 
well  what  it  was  to  have  relations  with  women.  The  following 
morning  he  brought  his  wife  to  the  doctor's  office.  Dr.  Thomas 
placed  the  woman  in  position,  separated  the  labia  and  showed  to  her 
husband  the  exact  state  of  things.  He  now  recognized  that  he  had 
never  had  intercourse  with  his  wife  in  the  proper  way.  The 
woman  was  etherized,  the  hymen  was  removed  and  a  glass  plug 
was  introduced.  Her  husband  afterward  declared  that  now  every- 
thing was  changed  greatly  for  the  better. 


CONNECTION  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  WITH  LOVE. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  inventive  art  rests  primarily  upon 
the  preservative  forces  of  society  and  is  directed  almost  exclusively 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ordinary  wants  of  mankind — -food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter — ,  it  is  less  obvious,  but  by  no  means  fanciful,  or 
maintained  for  the  love  of  theory  and  system,  that  imaginative  art 
rests  primarily  upon  the  other  principcil  coordinate  branch  of  the 
social  forces,  viz.,  the  reproductive  forces.  When  we  consider  to 
how  large  a  degree  all  ideas  of  beauty  are  associated  with  the 
sentiment  of  love,  and  this  in  turn  with  the  sexual  instinct,  this  at 
first  perhaps  somewhat  startling  proposition  may  meet  with  a 
qualified  acceptance 
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The  universal  preference  for  the  nude  in  art  is  undoubtedly 
in  great  part  due  to  the  vague  but  still  influential  charm  whidi 
notions  of  sex  add  to  the  product 

Sculpture,  the  oldest  of  the  arts,  illustrates  this  truth  most 
forcibly,  and  is  closely  followed  by  painting,  which  was  originally 

confined  principally  to  the  delineation  of  the  human  form 

Music  bears  a  close  (relation  to  the  rcMnantic  in  himian  nature .... 
The  fundamental  attachment  of  poetry  to  the  sentiments  derived 
from  the  development  of  the  reproductive  system  is  plainly  shown 
in  the  almost  universal  connection  of  poetry  with  romance. — ^Lester 

F.  Ward.  

A  CASE  OF  FOOT-FETICHISM. 

The  subject,  a  man  of  thirty-one,  believed  that  his  preference 
for  feet  dated  back  from  the  age  of  six  years  when  he  began  to 
regard  with  extraordinary  interest  the  feet  of  a  servant  girl  in 
his  father's  house  when  she  was  engaged  in  washing  the  floor. 
From  the  age  of  six  to  the  age  of  eleven  this  f oot-f etichist's  mem- 
ories were  somewhat  confused.  Thenceforward,  however,  in  the 
matter  of  his  fondness  for  feet,  his  memories  were  distinct.  When 
he  was  twelve  years  old  he  saw  in  his  parent's  house  a  young  girl 
standing  barefooted  before  the  kitchen  fire;  he  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  crouching  down  on  the  ground  quite  close  to  the 
girl's,  giving  as  his  excuse  that  he  wanted  to  bask  in  the  heat  of 
the  fire.  While  doing  this  he  yearned  to  touch  or  to  kiss  the  girl's 
feet.  Between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen  he  was  crazy  about 
the  naked  feet  of  girls  and  women.  He  took  every  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  servants'  feet  when  they  were  scrubbing  the  floors, 
and  this  sight  sufficed  to  induce  in  him  erections.  This  foot- 
fetichism  has  persisted,  directed  sometimes  towards  the  feet  of 
men.  Since  he  grew  up,  he  has  from  time  to  time  had  normal 
heterosexual  intercourse. — ^A.  Moll. 


A  PRIMIPARA  AT  46. 

The  subject,  small-boned,  weight  115  pounds,  born  June  17, 
1870,  married  two  years  ago,  had  her  last  menses  Feb  1,  1916. 
Pregnancy  was  uninterrupted  except  for  threatened  miscarriages 
in  June  and  September,  1916,  when  she  had  several  pains  and  a 
good  deal  of  hemorrhage.  Since  the  fourth  month  she  had  con- 
siderable albuminuria  and  blood  pressure  had  constantly  been 
above  150.  Examination  two  days  before  confinement  showed  her 
in  normal  condition  except  for  a  funnel-shaped  pelvis,  with  a  dia- 
meter of  8  cm.    The  coccyx  was  movable  and  could  be  pushed  well 
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bock.  Pains  began  at  1*  p.  m.,  November  16;  labor  terminated  at 
9  p.  m.,  November  17.  Labor  was  normal,  the  head  engaged,  and 
the  delivery  was  accomplished  after  the  medium  forceps  operation. 

Db.  Seeuey  Andeew«,  J.  A.  M.  A.y  Jan.  27,  1917. 


A  CASE  OF  MASTURBATORY  PERVERSION. 

A  neatly  dressed  man,  well-educated,  married  and  having 
children,  presented  himself  with  the  following  history.  Eight  days 
before,  he  had,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  pushed  the  handle 
of  a  small  tooth  brush  into  his  urethra.  On  withdrawal  there  was 
a  free  hemorrhage  and  some  pain.  On  the  following  day  there 
was  tenderness  <m  pressure  over  the  perineum,  frequent  and  painful 
urination  with  some  bleeding.  Discharge  of  pus  and  blood  con- 
tinued up  to  his  visit  to  the  doctor,  eight  days  after  the  injury. 
The  patient  never  had  gonorrhea.  His  wife  was  away  from  home 
when  he  made  a  substitute  of  the  tooth-brush.  The  day  after  the 
first  visit  he  most  positively  asserted  that  he  had  never  at  any 
time  used  the  handle  of  the  tooth  brush  or  any  other  instrument. 
Questions  were  futile  to  elicit  any  other  answer  than  "I  don't  know 
why  I  did  it.**  The  doctor  was  sure  that  he  was  dealing  with  a 
sexual  pervert.  This  conclusion  was  strengthened  after  an  exam- 
ination of  his  penis.  The  organ  was  decidedly  under  size  for  a 
man  of  his  proportions.  YHien  separating  the  lips  the  doctor  was 
astonished  at  the  dilatability  of  the  meatus  as  well  as  of  the  urethra 
at  this  point.  Under  proper  treatment  the  injury  was  finally 
cured.  On  his  third  visit  when  asked  whether  he  had  any  emission 
at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  patient  cmswered  in  the  affirmative. 
After  some  questioning  he  admitted  that  he  had  used  the  brush 
twice  before  meeting  with  the  accident.  Admitting  this,  aft^r 
such  positive  assurance  at  fir»t  that  he  had  never  used  it  before, 
convinced  the  doctor  that  this  patient  was  a  sexual  pervert  and 
addicted  to  some  similar  practice  before  marriage,  and  during  the 
absence  of  has  wife  went  back  to  the  old  habit. — Texas  Medical 
Practitioner.  Vol.  X,  p.  96. 


ABNORMAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FEMALE  GENITALS. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Newman  Dorland  (Surg.^  Gynec,^  Obst.^  vol.  XX, 
p.  492)  narrates  the  case  of  an  Italian  girl,  21  years  of  age,  who 
was  brought  to  his  clinic  by  her  husbcmd  who  wanted  to  find  out 
why  he  could  not  have  proper  relations  with  her.  She  was  well 
developed  in  every  respect  save  that  she  had  no  uterus.  The  vagina 
was  infantile,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  tip  of  the  index 
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finger.  She  underwent  a  laparotomy,  and  then  it  was  found  out 
that  she  had  on  both  sides  rudimentary  ovaries,  but  no  uterus. 
There  were  fragments  of  ovajian  tissue.    She  had  feminine  traits. 

The  author  saw  another  case  of  absence  of  organs,  with  a 
vagina  so  small  as  barely  to  admit  his  thumb.  This  woman  had 
a  remarkable  growth  of  liair  upon  the  lips,  and  while  she  had  a 
feminine  voice  when  she  spoke,  when  she  laughed  it  became  de- 
cidedly masculine.  When  an  operation  was  done  on  her,  there  was 
found  no  uterus  and  no  ovarian  tissue. 


CONGENITAL  ABSENCE  OF  VAGINA  AND  UTERUS. 

The  patient  was  a  girl,  aged  17,  of  good  general  appeaaranoe. 
She  had  never  menstruated,  but  regularly  every  twenty-eight  days 
she  experienced  some  pains  in  the  thighs  and  back,  accompanied 
by  a  dull  heavy  sensation  lasting  five  or  six  days.  Her  physician 
stated  that  some  weeks  ago,  be  examined  her  external  genitals  and 
finding  no  vaginal  opening,  he  dissected  well  up  in  the  direction 
of  the  vagina  until  he  reached  the  uterine  cervix.  She  menstruated 
slightly  since  this  operation,  but  the  vagina  had  closed.  Examina- 
tion disclosed  normal  labia  and  urethra ;  there  was  a  normal  amount 
of  pubic  hair.  No  vaginal  opening  or  canal  could  be  detected. 
Rectal  examination  failed  to  disclose  any  evidence  of  cervix  or 
uterus,  although  the  ovaries  were  easily  palpated.  A  careful  dissec- 
tion through  the  scar  tissue  between  urethra  and  rectum  failed  to 
show  any  evidence  of  cervix,  nor  could  uterus  or  cervix  be  palpated 
with  a  finger  well  in  the  opening  which  had  been  made.  This  opening 
was  carefully  dilated  to  admit  a  plug  two  inches  in  diameter,  was 
tightly  packed  and  the  abdomen  opened  in  the  median  line.  Two 
large  and  apparently  normal  ovaries  were  foimd  in  the  pelvis,  like- 
wise two  normal  and  fully  developed  Fallopian  tubes.  Careful 
search  failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  a  uterus,  the  Fallopian 
tubes  being  joined  at  their  uterine  ends  without  the  intervention 
of  a  uterine  fundus.  At  the  ends  of  two  months  the  opening  was 
lined  with  scar  tissue.  It  admitted  two  fingers. — ^De.  Cuthbeet 
Powell.  Denver  Med.  Times.  1914,  p.  471. 


THE  PROSTITUTE'S  INDEPENDENT  LIFE. 

The  prostitute,  under  ordinary  circumstances  and  unharassed 
by  persecution,  is  in  many  respects  anything  but  a  slave.  She  is 
much  less  a  slave  than  the  ordinary  married  woman.  She  is  not 
fettered  in  humble  dependence  on  the  will  of  a  husband  from  whom 
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it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  to  escape ;  she  is  bound  to  no  man  and 
free  to  make  her  own  terms  in  life;  while  should  she  have  a  child, 
that  child  is  absolutely^her  own  and  she  is  not  liable  to  have  it  torn 
from  her  arms  by  the  hand  of  the  law.  Apart  from  arbitrary  and 
accidental  circumstances,  due  to  the  condition  of  social  feding^ 
the  prostitute  enjoys  a  position  of  indep^idence  which  the  married 
woman  is  still  struggling  to  obtain. — ^Hayelock  Eujs:  ** Essays ^ 
m  W'^  Time:' 


MENTAL  MASTURBATION. 
Dr,  R.  F.  Schrenck-Notzing  (Therap.  Suggest,  in  Psych- 
opath. Seop.)  saw  in  his  practice  two  female  masturbators  who 
induced  sexual  orgasm  without  any  friction  and  only  by  sensory 
impressions  which  had  no  sexual  relation  whatever.  One  practised 
onanism  while  hearing  music  or  while  regarding  landscape  paint- 
ings, and  that  without  anything  like  a  lascivious  idea.  The  other 
was  sensually  excited  at  the  sight  of  the  grandeurs  of  nature, 
such  as  the  sea.  Both  patients  indulged  in  masturbation  in  the 
street,  in  caf^s,  in  the  theater  and  in  the  street-cars  without  in  any 
way  attracting  the  notice  of  those  about  them.  While  with  the 
first  there  was  no  knowledge  of  sexual  intercourse,  with  the  second 
occurred  ideas  of  a  sexual  nature.  When  she  became  attracted 
by  the  sight  of  an  especially  strong  and  handsome  male  form, 
orgasm  would  occur  in  one  minute  at  most.  Another  patient  was 
able  to  have  ideal  cohabitation  at  a  distance.  For  example,  he 
seated  himself  in  the  theater  vis-^-vis  a  lady  attractive  to  him; 
then  he  allowed  his  fancy  free  rein  and  thus  enjoyed  the  pleasures 
of  love  by  picturing  so  intensely  to  himself  all  the  positions  of 
coitus  that  ejaculation  resulted. 


THE  LOVE  OF  LIFE  IN  THE  AGED. 

Life  becomes  dearer  to  us  as  its  joys  pass  away.     The  old 
ding  to  it  more  closely  than  the  young.— -^.  J.  Roubsbau. 


A  HUMAN  DOCUMENT. 
Dr.  WiUiam  J.  Robinson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: — ^My  history  may  interest  you:  I  am  S4  years  of 
age.  Feel  indifferent  to  all  women,  have  no  desire  for  inter- 
course.    However,  have  strong  erections  almost  each  night  and 
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often  am  awakened  early  in  the  morning  by  same.  These  are  at- 
tended with  pleasurable  feelings  though  they  never  result  in  emis- 
sions except  »ome  urethrorrhea.  I  no  longer  have  any  pollutions. 
I  suffer  with  a  slight  pains  in  ^^small"  of  back,  loss  of  memory, 
lack  of  concentration,  loss  of  interest  in  people,  and  in  life.  I  feel 
indifferent  to  everything.    In  other  words  I  merely  exist. 

My  sex  life  is  as  follows.  So  far  as  I  can  remember  I  wa3 
bom  masturbating,  and  I  cannot  recollect  the  time  when  I  did  not 
practice  the  act  twice  or  more  times  daily.  At  12  or  13  I  learned 
of  its  evil  effects  and  with  a  severe  exertion  of  will-power  broke 
away  from  the  habit  for  a  month.  However,  I  "fell'*  and  thence- 
forward I  practiced  three  and  four  times  a  week  and  always  to  the 
point  of  ejaculation. 

At  14  I  had  gone  to  the  extent  that  the  habit  was  telling  on 
me  and  my  teacher  thought  it  was  overwork.  At  least  this  was  bis 
interpretation — but  I  knew  better.  So  again  I  called  into  play 
my  will-power  and  decided  to  break  the  habit.  Pollution  occurred 
and  from  what  I  had  read  I  felt  that  I  was  going  insane.  Yet  I 
broke  the  act  of  handling  my  genitals.  And  often  I  would  awake 
just  before  an  emission  and  by  sheer  force  of  will  prevent  it  oc- 
curring. Thereafter,  I  learned  of  the  comparative  harmlessness 
of  these  and  so  eased  my  mind  to  find  that  they  took  care  of  them- 
selves and  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years  they  have  been  more 
or  less  infrequent — once  in  two  or  three  months.  But  since  then 
I  have  been  awakened  by  the  erections  and  can  hardly  keep  my 
mind  away  from  the  sex  idea.  This  is  probably  psychic  masturba- 
tion. I  do  not  have  intercourse  with  women  though  when  alone 
feel  an  almost  ever  constant  libido — a  pleasing,  vague  sensation, 
that  I  know  can  be  only  satisfied  by  intercourse.  Yet  when  I  am 
in  the  presence  of  women  I  feel  shy,  timid  and  indifferent. 

I  might  further  add  that  I  am  homosexual  and  that  up  to  the 
last  four  months  my  sex  desire  was  directed  to  young  boys  from 
10  to  15.  I  have  even  in  diildhood  always  had  a  passionate  fond- 
ness for  such  boys,  though  now  the  inclination  is  gone  and  I  am 
indifferent  to  them  aa  I  am  to  girls,  women  or  men.  This  has  been 
so  now  only  about  four  months. 

I  often  feel  despondent  and  have  felt  like  throwing  myself  in 
front  of  a  moving  car  too  many  times. — I  might  add  I  had  a 
cousin,  22,  who  this  Spring  committed  suicide — cause  unknown! 

I  hold  a  good  position  as  travelling  organizer  for  a  publish- 
ing firm — and  am  hampered  in  my  work.  What  can  be  done  for 
me? — J,  J.  J. 
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EDITORIALS 


A  JOURNAL  WITH  A  MISSION. 

The  Akbbican  Journai^  of  Ukologt  and  Sexology  is  not 
published  for  prc^t.  It  barely  pays  its  expenses.  And  the  editor's 
work  on  it  is  of  course  a  labor  of  lore.  It  is  a  journal  with  a 
mission.  Its  mission  i»  to  disseminate  scientific  knowledge  on  all 
phases  of  human  sexuality  and  to  promulgate  sane  and  humane 
Tiews  on  sexual  ethics,  on  the  relations  between  men  and  women, 
and  between  the  individual  and  society. 

It  is,  as  is  wdl  known,  the  only  journal  of  its  kind  in  the 
English  language.     Nb  other  publication  has  even  attempted  to 
do  the  work  covered  by  this  journal.    The  cultivation  of  scientific 
sexology  has  been  extremely  meager  in  this  country  and  we  are 
still  obliged  to  go  for  our  most  valuable  material  to  our  mother 
continent — ^Europe.    Unfortunately  the  war  has  made  the  contribu- 
tions from  most  European  countries  inaccessible  to  us,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  translate  and  abstract  trom  books  and  publications  pub- 
lished before  or  during  the  firsit  years  of  the  war.  We  are  trying  to " 
cull  the  most  valuable  gems  from  European  sexologic  literature,  and 
we  shall  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  war  lasts.     But  besides 
translating  and  abstracting  frmn  comparatively  recent  literature, 
we  shall  also  give  abstracts  or  complete  reprints  from  the  literature 
of  more  ancient  date.    For  some  of  the  material  f  oimd  in  the  older 
books  is  remarkable  for  the  richness  and  originality  of  ideas  and 
the  boldness  of  expression. 

We  believe  this  feature  will  still  further  increase  the  value  of 
the  journal  in  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  who  have  been  extremely 
generous  in  their  praise  and  appreciation  of  our  efi^orts.  At  any 
rate  we  shall  do  our  utmost  to  make  The  American  Journal  of 
Uroix)gy  and  Sexoix)gy  not  only  scientifically  valuable,  but  hu- 
manly interesting.  Knowledge  that  has  a  direct  human  application 
need  never,  must  never,  be  dull.  The  editor  considers  dullness  a 
crime,  and  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  the  charge  of  the  crime  of 
dullness  shall  never  be  made  against  The  American  Journai«  of 
Uroix>gy  and  Sexology. 
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THE  SEX  INSTINCT  IN  WOMEN:  WHAT  THE  PEOPLE 

KNOW  ABOUT  IT. 

He  was  a  very  nice  old  gentleman.  His  hair  was  white  as 
snow.  That  he  hailed  from  the  country,  one  coold  see  at  a  glance. 
He  was  seveniy-six  years  old,  but  very  well  preserved,  indeed.  He 
took  good  care  of  himself,  never  dmnk,  and  hasn't  smoked  for 
almost  half  a  century.  He  lived  a  quiet  life,  and  went  to  bed  at 
nine  or  ten  o'clock,  almost  every  night.  ^*0f  course,  you  know 
what  I  came  to  see  you  about."  No,  I  did  not  know  exactly,  though 
I  could  make  s<Hne  guess.  Well,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 
he  has  not  been  what  he  should  be.  Of  course  he  is  pretty  old, 
some  might  say,  he  feels  so  strong,  has  taken  such  good  care  of 
himself,  that  he  thinks  it  an  injustice  his  sexual  power  should  be 
failing  him.  He  does  get  an  erection  every  morning,  almost  every 
morning,  but  at  any  attempt,  ^^it  goes  right  down."  To  tell  the 
truth,  as  far  as  he  himself  is  omcemed,  he  wouldn't  mind  it.  But 
his  wife.  As  fine  a  woman  as  ever  lived.  Of  course,  she  tries  to  be 
nice  about  it;  she  never  reproaches  him,  she  makes  believe  she 
doesn't  mind,  but  he  knows,  she  does  mind,  and  suffers  quite  a  bit 
on  account  of  it.  She  suggested,  if  he  would  not  see  a  doctor 
about  it.  She  said  she  meant  it  only  as  a  joke,  but  old  as  he  is  he 
knows  that  many  a  joke  is  meant  in  earnest.  He  is  sure  that  for 
the  last  year  or  two  she  has  been  missing  it  a  good  deal.  And  he 
thinks  her  health  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be,  on  account  of  it. 
^How  old  is  your  wife?",  I  asked  quite  innocently,  thinking  that 
she  might  be  between  forty-five  and  fifty-five,  a  critical  period  in 
many  a  woman's  life.  "She  is  just  about  my  age — four  or  five 
months  younger.  Let  me  see,  yes,  she  will  be  76  August  the 
19th." 


And  our  foolish  people  believe  that  when  a  woman  has 
reached  the  age  of  46,  or  when  she  has  passed  the  menopause,  she 
is  sexually  passie.    Oh,  foolish  people. 

In  a  very  large  proportion  of  men  and  women  the  libido 
sexualis  persists  to  the  last  days  of  their  lives.  The  longer  I 
practise,  the  more  examples  I  see  of  the  remarkable  persistence  of 
the  libido — ^this  most  mysterious  of  all  our  instincts. 
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Most  Women  Are 

Chronically  Constipated 

for  all  of  the  obvious  reasons,  plus  those  due  to  anatomic  neurologic,  dietetic 
conditions — and  "the  procrastination  habit." 

In  connection  with  other  measures,  (for  INTEROL  is  what  one  writer 
would  ceJl  a  "dietetic  accessory")  INTEROL  so  facilitates  passage  of  the 
intestinal  contents  that  their  journey  is  made  easy,  and  the  patient  is  trained 
to  go  to  stool  regularly. 

Oftentimes,  INTEROL  proves  a  valuable  adjunct  in  the  treatment  of 
female  neurasthenia,  which  so  often  results  (or  is  aggravated  by)  intestinal 
autotoxemia.  Because  (1)  it  reduces  the  length  of  time  in  which  the  fecal 
mass  (with  its  toxins)  remains  in  contact  with  the  water-absorbing  mucous 
membrane  of  the  colon;  (2)  it  holds  these  toxins  in  suspension;  (3)  it  changes 
the  bacterial  surroundings — ^the  "intestinal  flora." 

INTEROL  is  a  pariieukar  kind  ci  "mineral  oil/'  and  is  not  "taken  from  the  same 
barrels  as  the  rest  <rf  them":  (I)  there  is  no  discc^oration  on  the  H9SO4  test — abso- 
lute freedom  from  "lit[hter '  hydrocarbons — so  that  there  can  befno  renal  disturbance; 
(2)  no  dark  discoloration  on  the  lead-oxide-sodium-hydroxide  test — absolute  freedom 
from  sulphur  compounds — so  that  there  can  be  no  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  from 
this  source;  (3)  no  action  on  litmus — ^absolute  neutrality;  (4)  no  odor,  even  when 
heated;  (5)  no  taste,  even  when  warm.  The  most  squeamish  or  sensitive  woman 
can  "take*^  INTEROL. 


Pint  bottles,  draggists.    INTEROL  booklet  on  loqueet;  abo  litoratura  on  "Chronic  Coostipntion  of  Wc 
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THE  SOCIAL  EVIL— WHO  IS  TO  BLAME? 

By  A  Sexual  Psychologist. 
(A.  E.  W.) 

PREFACE. 
**It  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep.**    (Rom.  18.  11.). 

The  object  of  the  following  thesis  is  twofold,  (1)  to  awaken 
woman  to  a  consciousness  of  a  fact  of  which  she  never  yet  appears 
to  have  been  conscious;  and,  (S)  to  have  her  immediately  take 
steps  to  remedy  what  she  alone  is  capable  of  remedying.  Let  me 
explain. 

What  the  Apostle  Paul  merely  hinted  at,  that  the  sin  of  lust, 
from  which  death  first  entered  into  the  world  of  humanity,  was 
introduced  by  woman  (1  Tim.  2.  4;  cf.  S  Cor  11.8),  the  writer  of 
Ecclesiasticus  states  plainly,  "of  the  woman  came  the  beginning 
of  sin,  and  through  her  we  all  die"  (S4.24).  As  to  what  the  sin  was 
to  which  this  writer  refers  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  in  face  of 
the  very  clear  explanation  given  us  in  Gen.  Ill,  a  story  which  while 
told  with  wonderful  Oriental  euphemism  is  very  plainly  the  narra- 
•  tive  of  what  purports  to  be  the  first  sexual  transgression  between 
a  man  and  a  woman  committed  by  the  supposed  first  parents  of 
the  human  race.  Of  the  many  crimes  resulting  in  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  humanity,  that  of  irregular  or  unlawful  sexual  inter- 
course between  men  and  women  has  even  been  viewed  as  the  worst. 
So  much  so  has  this  been  the  case  that  Scripture,  as  well  as  pro- 
fane writings,  has  attributed  to  it  the  entrance  of  death  into 
the  world.  But  who  was  the  one  chiefly  responsible  for  this  intro- 
duction? Here  again,  Scripture  and  profane  writings  charge 
woman  with  this  calamity,  and  what  we  have  to  settle  is,  whether 
this  representation  is  a  fable  invented  by  men,  invented  absolute- 
ly without  warrant ;  or  whether,  as  a  fable,  it  yet  pictorially  dis- 
plays an  undoubted  fact,  that  woman  is  the  chief  cause  for  the 
origin  and  continuance  of  sexual  lust. 
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All  anthropologists  and  sociologists  are  agreed  that  in  the 
display  of  her  sexual  attractiveness  woman  is  absolutely  without 
modesty.  It  matters  not  how  refined,  how  apparently  otherwise 
virtuous,  woman  from  the  beginning  of  history  has  always  thrown 
modesty  to  the  winds  in  displaying  her  tiude  sexual  attractiveness 
to  man,  and  to  this  day  she  continues  the  same  practice  with  just 
as  little  consciousness  of  any  impropriety.  Now  why  is  woman 
so  signally  remiss  in  this  matter,  for  that  she  is,  and  always  has 
been,  the  fashion  of  her  dress,  or  undress,  as  it  has  been  humorously 
and  yet  pathetically  termed,  is  ample  proof.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  but  one  answer,  and  that  isi,  that  woman  has  not  yet  be- 
come cognizant  of,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  express  it,  awakened  to  the 
fact  of  the  actual  physiological  eiFect  upon  man  of  the  exposure 
of  her  nude  charms,  or  even  of  what  has  a  greater  physiological 
effect,  charms  dressed  and  ornamented  to  emphasize  their  nudity. 
That  women  know  perfectly  well  that  men  are  attracted  to  them 
by  such  exposure  and  em{^asis  is  true  enough,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  true  that  women  are  equally  conscious  of  the  physical  or 
sexual  effect  upon  men  of  the  said  exposure  and  emphasis  as  they 
are  conscious  that  men  are  mentally  pleased  by  them.  I  believe  that 
no  woman  of  virtuous  character,  a  character  which  is  that  of  the 
vast  majority  of  women,  would  thus  dressed  come  into  the  presence 
of  men  if  for  a  moment  she  thought  that  by  doing  so  she  would 
sexually  excite  these  men.  Now  they  do  sexually  excite  them  when 
coming  into  their  presence  dressed  asi  I  have  described,  espedally 
when  so  dressed,  they  allow  themselves  to  be  embraced  by  men,  for 
that  is  what  it  practically  is,  when  dancing.  Nor  is  there  any 
sense,  or  use,  in  women  saying  that  men  should  have  more  control 
over  themselves  imdor  such  circumstances,  since  the  appearance 
and  action  complained  of  was  definitely  meant  by  the  Creator 
to  have  just  such  effect  upon  men  as  I  have  stated.  It  is  the  ex- 
treme of  folly  for  any  one  to  think  that  Nature's  laws  will  or  can 
be  set  aside  merely  to  satisfy  a  social  usage  and  amusement.  In- 
deed, if  it  were  possible  thus  to  set  them  aside,  the  omtinuance  of 
the  race  would  become  a  graver  problem  than  it  is  at  preseit. 
Wiomen  have  a  great  mission  to  fill  in  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion, a  greater  mission  even  than  that  of  men,  for  what  can  be  as 
great  for  the  welfare  of  humanity  as  the  cure  of  the  ^Social  Evil,' 
and  the  cure  of  this  evil  rests  more  with  women  than  with  men. 
Hitherto  women  have  chiefly  confined  themselves  to  the  bettering  of 
conditions  which  are  chiefly  man's  affairs,  while  with  regard  to 
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the  cure  of  the  evil  mentioned  they  have  done,  from  the  woman's 
side,  nothing.  Nay,  through  their  unawakened  state  to  what  they 
were,  and  are  still,  doing,  they  have  from  the  time  of  Eve  to  the 
present  day  been  offering  men  inducements  to  eat  with  them  *the 
forbidden  fruit,*  with  the  consequence  that  ever  was  and  ever 
will  be  under  like  conditions,  that  men  have  been  only  too  willing 
to  eat  the  fruit  thus  so  temptingly  held  out  by  women  before  men 
for  their  inspection.  This  statement  is  fully  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing thesis*,  which  is  a  medical  and  philosophic  treatment  of  the 
great  problem  of  the  social  evil.  The  author  devoutly  hopes  that 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  awakening  women  to  see  that  of  which  up 
to  the  present  time  they  seem  to  have  been  entirely  unconscious; 
and  then  to  immediately  set  about  securing  a  remedy. 

In  the  body  of  the  thesis  we  have  alluded  to  the  fact  which 
is  well  known  to  all  thoughtful  women,  a  fact,  however,  to  which, 
unfortunately,  they  give  little  consideration,  that  a  woman  dressed 
or  undressed  is  at  all  times  the  natural  sexual  attraction  to  a  man. 
But  if  this  is  so,  does  it  not  logicaUy  follow  that  the  more  a  woman 
adorns  herself  to  emphasise  this  attraction  the  more  she  will  sex- 
ually attract  men  to  her.  We  have  discussed  this  point  fully  in  our 
note  on  "Woman  and  Dress,**  so  that  we  need  not  here  say  more 
on  this  matter. 

In  the  body  of  the  thesis  we  have  further  discussed  the  reason 
why  a  woman  longs  for  the  company  of  a  man  more  than  for  the 
company  of  a  woman,  for  that  she  does  is  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture as  well  as  common  experience  (Gen.  S.16).  We  have  not, 
however,  by  any  means  given  all  the  reasons  for  this  longing  on 
the  part  of  the  normal  woman,  for  it  is  only  absent  in  women  who 
are  not  normal,  and  they  are  few.  To  give,  however,  all  these 
reasons  would  require  a  separate  treatise,  which  some  day  we  may 
attempt,  but  cannot  here  say  much  more  on  this  point.  We 
may,  however,  say  that  a  woman  wants  a  man's  company  for  the 
physical  protection  it  gives  her.  As  anatomically  constructed,  and 
with  her  usual  muscular  inferiority,  an  inferiority  which  will  ever 
so  remain,  she  is  at  all  times  the  possible  prey  of  evilly  disposed 
men.  This  is  why  women  chiefly  admire  strength  in  a  man,  for  it 
puts  him  on  the  level  with  other  men  in  a  way  a  woman  can  never 
be,  and  affords  her  a  protection  she  can  secure  only  when  in  com- 
pany with  her  father,  brother,  lover,  or  husband. 

Again,  women  greatly  desire  men  because  to  be  wooed  by  a 
man  is  a  confession  on  his  part  that  to  him  at  least  the  woman  of 
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his  choice  has  greater  attraction  than  any  other  woman,  which  is 
an  appeal  to  a  woman*s  vanity  far  greater  than  it  could  possibly 
be  in  the  case  of  a  man.  To  a  man  a  young  and  well  developed 
woman  is  the  most  beautiful,  that  is,  sexually  beautiful,  creature 
that  Grod  has  made,  and  to  be  this  to  a  man  is  a  matter  of  great 
consideration  to  a  woman,  a  consideration  fulfilled  when  she  can 
cause  a  man  to  woo  her. 

We  cannot  stop  to  say  more  here  on  this  matter,  but  enough 
has  now  been  said  here  and  in  the  thesis  with  its  notes  to  amply 
prove  our  main  contention,  that  a  woman  is  chiefly  influenced  in 
her  love  for  a  man  by  secondary  and  not  primary  reasons.  It  is 
this  fact,  as  we  have  maintained,  that  puts  the  solving  of  the 
*Social  Evil'  problem  in  her  hands. 


THE  SOCIAL  EVIL— WHO  IS  TO  BLAME? 

WITH  an  inconsistency  less  strange  than  it  appears,  so- 
ciety begins  by  viewing  a  man  as  more  to  blame  than 
woman  in  a  sexual  seduction,  while  it  ends  by  visit- 
ing upon  her  the  greater  punishment  for  the  trans- 
gression.   It  is  the  object  of  this  thesis  to  give  the  true  explanation 
of  this  apparently  strange  conduct. 

Of  all  the  many  forms  of  sin  man  has  committed,  and  still 
continues  to  commit,  the  Bible  holds  sexual  inconstancy,  or  the 
wrong  use  of  the  sexual  appetite,  to  be  the  greatest,  and  so  much  so, 
that  it  views  this  human  transgression  as  the  original  cause  of 
all  the  evil  that  is  in  the  World.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  the  happy  and  innocent  state  in 
which  the  Bible  conceives  man  to  have  been  originally  created  is 
brought  to  an  end  by  a  sexual  transgression,  for  it  is  such  an 
act  that  this  chapter  was  written  to  emphasise  (Whatham — The 
Outward  Form  of  the  Original  Sin — ^Ajrpe,  August  1905 ;  Trum- 
bull—The  Threshold  Covenant,  p.  238f;  Crawley— The  Mystic 
Rose,  p.  S82;  Havelock  Ellis — Man  and  Woman,  p.  15).  This 
has  uniformly  been  denied  by  the  general  Commentator  (Skinner — 
L.  c.  ICC),  the  last  of  whom  is  Chayne  (Traditions  and  Beliefs 
of  Ancient  Israel,  p.  80f),  but  they  are  wrong,  and  the  chief 
cause  of  their  error  here  is  their  neglect  of  the  study  of  Phallicism 
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or  sex-worship.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  maintain  here,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  done  in  company  with  the  sociologists  named,  that  Gren. 
Ill,  is  the  record  of  what  is  assumed  to  have  been  the  first  sexual 
transgression.  That  the  man  and  the  woman  were  put  together  in 
the  garden  of  Eden  for  the  object  of  being  the  first  parents  of 
the  human  race,  does  not  alter  this  conclusion,  the  significance  of 
the  story  being  that  they  would  have  been  told  in  God's  time  when 
this  should  be,  since  in  all  things  they  are  represented  as  under 
tutelage.  But  here  they  took  matters  into  their  own  hands,  pre- 
ferring to  follow  their  own  sense  perception  rather  than  the 
higher  law  of  God's  guidance.  From  this  standpoint,  therefore, 
let  us  examine  this  story. 

According  to  the  writer  of  Genesis  III,  Adam  and  Eve  were 
included  in  all  that  was  *very  good'  which  the  Creator  had  made, 
consequently,  he  looks  to  an  agent  apart  from  themselves  as  the 
first  cause  of  their  lapse.  This  he  finds  in  the  serpent,  who  is 
represented  as  first  seducing  Eve,  who  in  turn  seduces  Adam. 
There  is  nothing  very  surprising  here,  for  down  to  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  later,  it  was  commonly  believed  that  a  serpent  could  have 
relations  with  a  woman,  as  instance  the  birth  of  the  Emperor  Aug- 
ustus, whose  mother  was  reputed  to  have  conceived  by  the  god 
Apollo,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  (Frazer- Adonis,  p.  69).  In 
allegorising  this  story  the  Rabbis  thought  that  the  serpent  "here 
represented  sexual  passion"  (Barton-Semitic  Origins,  p.  93).  They 
were  undoubtedly  correct  when  this  story  is  viewed  as  an  allegory 
merely,  but  while  it  can  be  allegorized  it  was  not  originally  writ- 
ten as  an  allegory,  but  as  a  combination  of  myth,  allegory,  legend, 
and  folklore,  the  writer  drawing  from  all  four  sources  in  attemp- 
ting to  portray  in  a  pictorial  form  the  great  lesson  he  desires  to 
teach.  But  there  was  no  such  beast  as  a  talking-serpent,  or  a  ser- 
pent which  could  have  intercourse  with  a  woman,  consequently  we 
must  leave  this  creature  out  and  deal  solely  with  the  man  and  the 
woman  themselves.  Here  Adam  is  represented  as  throwing  the 
blame  for  his  fall  upon  the  woman. — "The  woman  whom  thou 
gavest  to  be  with  me  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat" 
(ver.  12).  When  the  woman  is  asked  why  she  had  seduced  the  man, 
she  says  that  the  serpent  had  beguiled  her  to  eat  with  it  tlie  for- 
bidden fruit,  intimating  that  it  was  only  after  this  that  she  in 
turn  had  induced  the  man  to  eat  of  this  fruit  with  her  (ver.  13). 
Now  mark  her  panishment.  Notwithstanding  the  pain  she  suffers 
as  the  result  of  the  eating  of  this  fruit  with  the  man,  she  is  yet  to 
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be  made  specially  desirous,  that  is,  much  more  than  the  man,  to 
eat  of  this  fruit  with  him.  Thy  desire,  says  the  Scripture,  shall 
be  to  the  man,  that  is,  to  attract  him  to  her  with  the  prospect  of 
the  eating  of  this  fruit  which  she  oiFers  to  him  in  her  own  person, 
and  the  history  of  ethnology  and  sociology  shows  that  what  Scrip- 
ture here  asserts  is  a  fact  based  upon  human  experience,  since 
woman's  greater  desire  to  attract  the  man  than  the  man  has  to 
attract  the  woman  has  had  to  be  curtailed  by  drastic  laws  made  by 
man,  laws  which  alone  are  the  origin  of  feminine  modesty,  in  the 
power  to  attract  the  opposite  sex  by  a  display  of  sexual  charms 
(Letoumeau — ^The  Evolution  of  Marriage,  p.  67).  Feminine  mod- 
esty is  only  a  relative  term,  not  an  inherent  principle.  Women 
ai*e  only  what  we  call  *virtuous'  for  want  of  an  opportunity  to 
be,  not  immoral,  as  this  is  the  wrong  term,  but  ^unmoral,*  that  is, 
without  morality  in  their  association  with  the  opposite  sex.  A 
woman  will  stand  unblushingly  the  gaze  of  men  attracted  to  her 
by  the  ravishing  beauty  of  her  partly  exposed  nude  figure  made 
additionally  attractive  by  the  style  of  dress  and  ornament,  while 
she  would  almost  faint  with  shame  if  suddenly  by  an  accident 
made  to  appear  in  her  more  modest  nightrobe  befoore  the  same 
men.  History  shows  that  woman  has  ever  made  both  dress  and 
ornament  means  of  enhancing  the  natural  sexual  attractiveness  of 
her  nude  form.  The  prophet,  Hosea,  admonished  the  daughters  of 
Israel  for  wearing  the  love  amulet  between  their  exposed  breasts 
(11.2 ;  cf.  ver.  13 ;  Davies — ^Magic,  Divination,  and  Demon ology,  p. 
99),  and  Ezekiel  intimates  that  this  particular  ornament  which 
we  know  from  other  sources  was  frequently  made  to  represent  the 
sun-disc  (Whatham — ^The  Sign  of  the  Mother  Goddess.  Ajrpe, 
Vol.  IV,  No.  8),  was  often  made  to  represent  minature  nude  men 
(XVI.  17).  So  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  5th.  of  France,  1367, 
society  ladies  wore  indecent  male  figures  on  the  tips  of  their  shoes. 
(Sanger — History  of  Prostitution,  p.  117).  The  Roman  poets, 
Juvenal  and  jNIartial,  show  that  women  can  and  do  outstrip  men 
in  sexual  indecency. 

Now  how  are  we  to  account  for  these  strange  and  little  under- 
stood facts  ?  The  names  of  many  famous  sexual-psychologists  can 
be  quoted  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  woman  is  more  governed 
by  erotic  ideas  than  man,  and  that  for  her  health  and  happiness 
she  requires,  married  or  unmarried,  the  full  exercise  of  all  her  prim- 
ary sexual  impulses  much  more  so  than  man.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  names  of  many  equally  great  sexual  psychologists  can  be 
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quoted  in  support  of  the  assertion  that,  "it  is  altogether  a  fake 
idea  that  a  young  woman  has  just  as  strong  an  impulse  to  the 
opposite  sex  as  a  young  man"  (Havelock  Ellis — ^The  Psychology  of 
Sex,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  158f).  That  woman  exhibits  a  stronger  desire 
for  the  company  of  the  opposite  sex  than  a  man  there  is  no 
possible  question,  so  that  with  Gen.  Ill,  we  may  definitely  accept 
this  assertion  as  an  axiom.  We  may  take  it,  therefore,  that  in 
a  sense  Pope's  words  are  true,  and  that  "every  woman  is  at  heart 
a  rake,"  that  is,  that  she  ever  seeks  the  company  of  men  despite 
the  scandal  it  evokes.  But  how  is  it  that  she  is  a  rake?  Pope 
himself  gives  one  answer  which  in  this  connection  is  seldom 
quoted, — 

Men,  some  to  quiet,  some  to  public  strife ; 

But  every  lady  would  be  queen  for  life. 

(Moral  Essays,  Epi.  II,  215). 

The  foregoing  truly  is  one  reason,  which  we  shall  soon  exam- 
ine, but  the  truest  is  in  a  statement  in  "The  Confessions  of  a  Wife" 
appearing  in  a  daily  paper  (The  Louisville  Herald,  Friday,  June 
16,  1916,  p.  9),  and  contained  in  the  following  sentence, — ^'*Jim 
told  me  the  other  day  that  the  reason  for  so  many  unhappy  mar- 
riages was  that  a  woman  knew  she  loved  a  man  when  she  accepted 
him  and  a  man  never  knew  whether  he  loved  a  woman  or  not  until 
after  the  honeymoon,  and  usually  it  was  not." 

Now  this  statement,  singular  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who 
have  given  this  deep  subject  little  scientific  and  philosophic  thought, 
is  true,  a  man  when  marrying  a  woman  seldom  does  so  because  he 
loves  her,  but  rather  because  he  desires  to  mate  with  her,  whereas 
a  woman  rarely  marries  a  man  for  any  other  reason  than  that 
she  loves  him.    Never  were  truer  words  written  than, — 

Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 
'Tis  woman's  whole  existence. 

(Byron. — ^Don  Juan,  C  I,  194). 

Are  we  then  to  view  women  as  the  actual  "Angel  in  the 
House,"  which  man's  sentiment  has  described  her,  and,  by  con- 
trast, man  as  something  lower  than  an  angel,  more  of  an  animal? 
No!  since  of  the  two  man  has  other  qualities  which  have  enabled 
him  to  approach  to  an  even  high  standard  of  morals  than  woman 
has  yet  reached,  notwithstanding  that  in  the  particular  incident 
before  us  she  is  far  superior  to  man.     With  these  other  matters, 
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however,  we  are  not  here  concerned,  but  only  with  the  particular 
point  at  issue,  viz,  woman's  greater  desire  for  a  man  than  man 
has  for  woman. 

Say  Greddes  and  Thomson  in  their  standard  work  on  "The 
Evolution  of  Sex," — "no  one  can  be  foolish  enough  deliberately  to 
ignore  the  sexual  or  physical  basis  of  love  in  the  higher  and  highest 
organisms**  (p.  260).  But  this  is  exactly  what  is  done  by  the 
ordinary  member  of  a  Vice  or  Social  Service  CommissicHi,  for  not 
only  are  the  entire  biological  factors  here  usually  overlooked,  but 
so  also  are  the  psychological  and  sociological  factors,  all  three 
sets  of  factors  being  generally  altogether  unknown  to  such  member. 
Unfortunately  even  when  known  they  are  seldom  given  the  atten- 
tion they  call  for,  as  in  the  case  of  the  recently  issued  (1916) 
Report  of  the  Louisville  Vice  Commission,  which  makes  the  astound- 
ing statements,  (1)  that  "Every  Woman  Would  Be  Decent,  (2) 
the  fallen  woman  is  "the  creature  of  the  lust  of  man  and  rarely 
the  cause  of  it,"  and,  (8)  "The  final  and  most  effective  correction 
of  the  evil  of  prostitution  must  be  found  in  the  change  of  man's 
relation  to  woman"  (pp.  19,47).  Eminent  in  his  profession,  well 
read  and  widely  travelled  as  the  physician  undoubtedly  is  who 
penned  these  statements  for  the  said  Report,  they  all  equally  erron- 
eous, a  fact  in  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  said  physician 
concurs  upon  a  further  consideration  of  the  whole  subject. 

All  scientific  men  who  have  given  careful  study  to  this  mat- 
ter concur  in  the  view  that  woman  docs  seek  man  with  a  stronger 
impulse  than  man  seeks  woman,  but  there  is  amongst  these  same 
men  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  this  impulse,  a  differ- 
ence which  has  caused  both  sets  of  these  same  men  to  erroneously 
characterise  the  sexual  impulse  in  woman  as  distinguished  from 
that  in  man.  This  impulse  in  woman  cannot  be  accurately  de- 
scribed as  a  "sexual  impulse,"  unless  in  her  case  it  is  permitted 
to  add  the  word  'psycho,'  and  then  in  the  case  of  the  man  the  word 
'physico,*  which  would  thus  give  us  in  the  case  of  the  woman  the 
term,  'physcho-sexual  impulse,'  and  in  the  case  of  the  man,  the 
term,  'physico-sexual  impulse.'  The  fact  is  that  as  it  has  been 
accurately  expressed  by  a  woman  writer,  a  woman's  senses  when 
reached  are  reached  through  her  soul,  but  a  man's  by  a  more  direct 
method,  which  seldom  reaches  his  soul.  Which  means  that  usually 
in  her  relation  with  the  opposite  sex  a  woman  is  chiefly  actuated, 
first  and  last,  through  the  mind,  but  a  man  in  his  relation  with  the 
opposite  sex  is  usually  actuated,  first  and  last,  through  his  purely 
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bodily  functions  without  the  mind,  otherwise  the  soul,  playing  any 
but  a  minor  part.  But  these  differing  results  have  a  purely  biolog- 
ical cause,  and,  therefore,  there  is  here  no  credit  to  the  woman,  or 
discredit  to  the  man  for  their  respective  differences  in  the  matter  we 
are  discussing. 

Woman  is  anatomically,  and,  therefore,  functionally  different 
from  a  man  in  her  immediate  sexual  organs.  When  it  is  said 
that  a  woman  has  to  exercise  as  much  control  over  her  sexual  im- 
pulse as  a  man,  it  is  a  mistake,  since  a  woman  knows  no  such 
compelling  cause  to  a  given  end  as  actuates  a  man  in  his  desire 
for  sexual  contact.  A  woman  has  no  such  secretion  which  demands 
expulsion  as  a  man  possesses.  She  has  a  rudimentary  organ  which 
at  times  by  prolonged  excitement  can  experience  as  intense  phy- 
sical pleasure  as  a  man  experiences  by  the  discharge  of  his  secretion, 
but  this  pleasure  is  not  essentially  necessary  either  for  her  health 
or  happiness  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  man.  A  woman  can  be 
both  a  happy  and  strong  wife  and  mother  without  experiencing 
any  particular  pleasure  in  the  marital  act  beyond  what  she  ex- 
periences in  her  keen  enjoyment  here  in  affording  the  man  she 
loves  pleasure  with  her.  The  katabolic  (explosive)  act  of  the  male, 
is  viewed  by  women  generally  as  peculiariy  a  man's  function,  the 
woman's  being  an  anabolic  (receiving)  act,  and  while  most  women 
can  be  aroused  to  be  as  katabolic  (explosive)  in  the  sexual  act 
as  men,  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  not,  and  are  only  so  when 
practically  what  may  be  correctly  termed  unnatural  or  at  least,  ex- 
tra natural  methods  are  adopted.  Many  sexual  psychologists  and 
medical  men  advise  the  adoption  of  these  methods,  but  to  the  pres- 
ent writer  any  such  course  being,  as  we  have  said,  at  least,  extra 
natural,  which  practically  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  unnatural, 
would  seriously  injure  the  psychic  side  of  the  woman's  nature 
which  has  developed  in  this  particular  far  beyond  the  nature 
possessed  by  the  ordinary  man.  Not  by  her  own  exertions  how- 
ever, but  solely  by  her  anabolic,  or  non  explosive  function  in  sex- 
ual contact.  The  female  organ  (Clitoris)  where  this  explosion 
(orgasm)  takes  place  is  so  situated  that  the  male  organ  <loes  not 
naturally  come  in  contact  with  it,  that  is,  when  the  ordinary  pos- 
ture in  which  the  act  is  now  usually  performed  is  adopted.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  action  of  the  male  has  usually  to  be  pro- 
longed much  beyond  its  natural  limit  for  the  female  to  feel  any 
special  degree  of  mere  physical  excitement  equalling  that  experien- 
ced by  the  male.     This  has  resulted  in  the  woman  viewing  the  in- 
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tense  physical  pleasure  derived  frmn  the  act  as  mainly  a  gift  of 
love  which  she  gives  to  the  man,  the  mere  physical  exdtonent 
within  her  case,  its  only  occasionally  complete  ending  being  now 
usually  a  secondary  sexual  impulse  with  her.  It  is,  however,  a  prime 
sexual  impulse  with  the  man,  and  must  ever  remain  so,  since 
this  character  is  with  him  essential  in  order  that  the  possibility 
of  the  whole  act  may  be  perpetuated.  Yet  the  less  of  the  animal 
that  enters  into  the  act  the  better  for  the  psychic  character  of  both 
parties  engaging  into  it.  Now  in  the  evolution  of  homo  sapient 
the  purely  animal  character  of  coitus  is  usually  with  the  male 
speedily  over,  while  the  intensity  of  the  woman's  satisfaction  finds 
the  keenest  enjoyment  in  the  gratification  it  has  afforded  her  in 
giving  to  the  man  through  her  own  body  the  most  ecstatic  physi- 
cal pleasure  known  to  him.  She  gives  him  this  on  the  understanding 
that  it  is  only  with  her  that  he  shall  enjoy  this  pleasure,  for  while 
she  gives  it  she  yet  demands  that  the  man  she  yields  herself  to  shall 
like  her  even  better  than  it,  and  chiefly  it  because  of  her.  She 
must  first  be  the  man's  queen  not  only  during  the  act  she  permits 
the  man  to  take  with  her,  but  through  her  whole  life.  Her  nat- 
ural vanity,  her  life,  her  very  soul  is  at  stake  when  she  jields 
herself  up  to  the  man  of  her  choice,  and  of  these  matters  she  is  think- 
ing much  more  than  of  the  mere  act  of  sexual  contact  with  her 
mate.  Not  so,  however,  the  man.  He  is  thinking  first  and  chiefly 
of  the  act  itself  and  only  secondarily  of  the  mate  from  whom  he 
seeks  it.  It  does  not  take  long  for  the  woman  to  learn  this,  but 
the  shock  which  otherwise  might  occur  with  its  knowledge  is  ^i- 
tirely  prevented  when  she  finds  that  in  lieu  of  the  intensity  of 
love  which  she  gives  him  he  gives  her  an  affection,  a  fidelity  and  a 
respect  which  he  gives  to  no  other  woman.  It  is  quite  true  that  in 
a  man's  life  his  love  is  a  thing  apart,  and  so  never  as  intense  as  the 
love  of  a  woman,  whereas  with  woman  it  is  her  whole  existence.  But 
in  place  of  a  love  like  her  own  it  is  quite  possible  that  be  may 
give  her  something  greater  than  her  love,  a  fidelity  based  upon  a 
respect  which  is  possible  to  be  more  enduring  than  her  affection,  for 
the  respect  of  a  good  man  for  a  woman  often  surpasses  the  love 
of  a  woman  for  a  man.  Be  this  as  it  may,  what  a  woman  chiefly 
seeks  is  not  so  much  a  man's  love  as  a  man's  appreciation  of  her 
love.  Here  it  is  that  she  has  more  concern  than  in  any  mere  physi- 
cal contact  with  the  man  of  her  choice,  who  thmks  much  less  of  lov- 
ing the  woman  of  his  choice  than  in  being  loved  by  her,  whereby  he 
may  receive  from  her  the  greatest  token  of  her  love,  the  delight  in 
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the  exercise  of  physical  lore  which  primarily  he  desires  more  than 
the  possession  of  her  mental  love.  (Song  of  Solomon  2.17;  4.5, 
6). 

But  as  well  as  the  desire  to  be  the  idol  of  the  man  she  loves, 
enshrined  in  his  heart  where  no  other  female  has  any  place  what- 
ever, a  woman  has  for  the  man  of  her  choice  another  feeling  en- 
tirely different — ^the  feeling  of  a  mother  for  her  babe,  for  of  all 
her  children  a  woman  views  her  husband  as  the  child  of  her  greatest 
care.  It  is  quite  true  that  love  is  a  woman's  whole  existence; 
while  it  is  further  just  as  true  that  this  woman's  love  in  its  com- 
plete form  shows  itself  in  two  equal  parta — ^that  of  both  wife  and 
mother.  To  obtain  this  a  woman  will  practically  do  anything. 
To  accomplish  this  end  she  will  surrender  h<mor,  respect,  modesty, 
in  fact,  every  principle  known  to  civilization.  She  wants  the 
man,  more,  much  more  than  the  man  even  wants  her,  and  to  get 
the  man  she  will  use  every  charm  and  art  she  possesses  cost  it  what- 
ever sacrifice  it  may.  And  she  wants  the  man  not  for  what  he  can 
give  to  her  Imt  for  what  she  can  give  to  him,  the  keenest  of  phy- 
sical joys,  the  most  devoted  of  motherly  and  wifely  care.  And  all 
this  is  his  if  he  will  only  accept  her  as  his  sole  queen,  mistress, 
and  wife,  being  always  kind  to  and  gentle  with  her.  Now  she 
knows  that  she  is  beautiful,  beautiful  usually  in  body,  as  a  man 
calls  beautiful,  even  if  not  always  beautiful  in  face.  Determined 
to  possess  a  man,  a  man  of  her  own,  and  knowing  instinctively, 
and  as  here  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  civilization,  what  is 
mo«t  calculated  to  attract  a  man  to  her,  she  like  the  harlot,  Ukhat, 
in  the  ancient  Babylonian  legend,  **exposes  her  breast,  reveals  her 
nakedness,  takes  off  her  clothing,  unabashed  she  entices  him''  ( Jas- 
trow-Baby Ionian-Assyrian  Religion  p.  477).  In  fact,  she  does 
exactly  what  her  great  mother.  Eve,  is  also  represented  as  doing, 
for  the  story  of  Eve  is  only  a  purified  form  of  the  story  of  Ukhat, 
she  shows  him  by  divers  ways  known  unto  woman  what  beautiful 
fruit  she  has  h\  her  garden  for  him  to  eat.  And  thus  she  practi- 
cally says  to  him  like  the  damsel  to  her  lover  in  the  *^Song  of  Solo- 
mon," "Awake,  O  north  wind;  and  come,  thou  south;  blow  upon 
my  garden,  that  the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out.  Let  my  be- 
loved come  into  his  garden  and  eat  his  precious  fruit"  (IV.  16). 
This,  as  the  study  of  ethnology  and  sociology  shows,  is  what  woman 
from  the  first  dawn  of  civilization  has  been  doing  by  every  trick 
known  to  her  of  form,  action,  and  speech  by  which  she  could  get 
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a  man  to  seduce  her.  When  Havelock  Ellis  says,  '*It  is  too  often 
forgotten  by  those  who  write  on  these  subjects  that  the  man  who 
seduces  a  woman  has  usually  himself  in  the  first  place  been  ^seduced' 
by  a  woman'*  (HI,  p.  174),  he  says,  unfortunately,  what  is  only 
too  true.  There  are  more  ways  of  killing  a  dog  than  hanging  it, 
and  a  man  is  not  seduced  merely  when  he  commits  the  final  act  in  a 
sexual  lapse.  He  i$  seduced  by  degrees,  just  as  a  drunkard  becomes 
an  inebriate  by  the  first  glasses  of  alcohol  drunk.  So  a  man  be- 
comes gradually  a  sexual  inebriate  by  the  immodest  display  of  fe- 
male sexual  charms.  His  natural  appetite  for  cohabitation  with 
a  woman  becomes  stimulated  by  the  perpetual  over  display  of  these 
allurements,  a  display  by  which  his  respect  for  women  genorally 
in  this  particular  matter  is  lowered  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  he 
views  her  as  only  waiting  the  opportunity  with  the  indulgence  of 
society  for  dispensing  with  every  shred  of  a  modesty  which  be 
sees  is  all  too  thinly  worn.  ALready  thus  seduced  by  women  is  it 
astonishing  that  men  in  turn  should  be  careless  about  seducing 
women.  The  wonder  is  not  that  there  are  so  many  women  seduced 
but  that  there  are  not  more.  History  shows  that  for  the  preven- 
tion of  wholesale  female  seduction  voluntarily  sought  by  wom«i 
themselves  men  have  frequently  enacted  the  most  drastic  laws.  It 
would  be  sufficient  to  point  to  the  Old  Testament  alone  as  an  exam- 
ple of  this,  yet  we  may  add  to  these  ancient  writings  a  Saxon 
Chronical  (Wallingford),  which  describes  how  the  English  daugh- 
ters and  even  wives  were  voluntarily  debauched  by  the  conquering 
Danes. 

Despite,  however,  the  facts  just  mentioned,  we  repeat  what  we 
have  said  touching  the  cause  which  prompts  women  to  so  freely 
give  their  virtue  to  men.  It  is  not  as  the  great  Commentator. 
Dillmann,  says  writing  on  Gren.  III.  16,  that  the  woman  has  the 
stronger  passionate  desire  for  intercourse  with  the  man  (Vol.  I,  p. 
162).  That  she  has  the  stronger  desire  for  his  companionship, 
a  desire  based  on  ownership  is  true  enough,  but  practically  she 
cares  nothing  for  his  intercourse  with  her  beyond  the  pleasure 
that  this  gives  to  him,  and  the  husband  and  the  children  that  it 
gives  to  her.  But  if  this  is  so,  and  if  all  the  other  points  as  we 
have  represented  them  are  also  to  be  accepted,  then  does  it  not  fol- 
low that  the  answer  of  Adam  when  accused  by  God  of  a  sexual 
transgression  is  equally  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  sexual  lapses  by  men  and  women  to-day, — ^**The  woman  whom 
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thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree  and  I  did  ea V  ? 
There  never  was  a  case  of  ordinary  seduction  where  the  girl  did 
not  tempt  the  boy  to,  and  assist  him  in,  the  accomplishing  of  the 
act  which  we  call  her  ruin.  Already  seduced  by  her,  or  some  other 
woman,  the  boy's  natural  katabolic  function  is  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  intimacy  aroused  to  a  state  where  all  thought 
of  control  is  swept  away  into  oblivion.  But  how  is  it  with  the 
girl?  Few  female  seductions  take  place  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  most  of  them  when  the  girl  is  much  older.  From  six- 
teen it  is  a  matter  of  more  calculation  with  the  girl  than  with  the 
boy.  She  not  only  knows  what  she  is  doing,  but  she  is  further 
more  able  than  the  boy  to  refuse  the  accomplishment  of  the  act  he 
desires  to  complete.  She  does  not  wish  to  refuse  it  any  more  than 
he  would  wish  were  she  making  a  direct  overture  to  him.  As  for 
his  doing  of  the  immediate  persuasion,  as  it  is  so  commonly  said, 
one  might  never  have  heard  of  the  Venus  of  Persuasicm  (Pausanias 
B.  I.  cap.  S2).  The  eye  can  speak  louder  than  the  tongue  in 
such  matters,  and  it  is  here  well  to  recall  the  words  of  the  lover 
to  his  mistress  in  the  great  Song  of  Songs, — ^'^Thou  hast  ravished 
my  heart. .  .with  one  look  from  thine  eyes"  (IV.  9).  When  the 
soft  eyes  looked  love  there  was  never  a  lack  of  **eyes  which  spake 
again*'  (Byron — Child  Harold,  C.  III.  S.  21).  The  man  no  more 
persuades  than  he  proposes.  Both  acts  are  done  by  tlie  woman 
herself,  done  with  a  language  which  needs  no  words,  and  done 
with  and  to  the  boy  the  girl  desires  to  possess  before  he  knows  what 
has  taken  place.  Of  course  every  woman  would  be  decent  if  she 
could  get  a  man  as  easily  by  decent  as  by  indecent  behavior,  but 
she  can  not,  and,  consequently,  as  she  is  determined  to  have  a  man, 
she  casts  modesty  to  the  winds  and  offers  him  her  sexual  attrac- 
tions as  unblushingly  as  Eve  or  Ukhat.  With  whom  then  must 
we  lay  the  chief  blame  when  disaster  follows  her  action?  Does  not 
the  Old  Testament  lay  it  oa  Eve,  and  does  not  St.  Paul  endorse 
this  view  of  the  matter  (I  Tim.  H.  18)?  Here  criticism  has  noth- 
ing to  say,  since  this  biblical  conclusion  is  merely  in  this  instance 
that  of  ethnology  and  sociology.  True  however  as  this  conclusion 
is,  we  would  not  neglect  to  emphasise  as  strongly  as  language 
permits  that  Adam  was  not  exempted  from  Eve's  punishment. 
He  had  taken  part  in  her  transgression,  and  while  she  was  the  more 
to  blame,  he  was  by  no  means  free  from  the  guilt  which  she  had 
been  the  prime  mover  to  inaugurate.  The  at  present  *Double  Stan- 
dard' by  which  the  girl  gets  practically  all  of  the  punishment  for 
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a  lapse  in  which  the  boy  has  just  as  willingly  taken  part,  even  if 
induced  by  the  girl  to  do  so,  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization  and  a 
scandal  to  Christianity.  Much  however  as  we  desire  to  see  a  change 
in  this  respect,  it  will  never  come  so  long  as  the  women  who  set  the 
World's  fashion  in  our  social  concerns  continue  to  destroy  with  the 
one  hand  what  they  attempt  to  build  with  the  other.  It  can  not  be 
too  emphatically  asserted  that  the  evil  of  prostitution  will  never  be 
corrected  by  "a  change  of  man's  relation  to  woman,*'  but  rather  by 
a  change  of  woman's  relation  to  man.  In  the  scheme  of  human  civi- 
lization God  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  put  woman  on  a  plane 
where  she  can  be  less  of  an  animal  than  man.  With  her  the  act 
and  sense  of  physical  pleasure  in  the  universal  hymn  of  love  count 
less  than  they  do  with  man.  This  at  once  puts  her  on  a  plane  to 
which  in  our  present  stage  of  existence  man  can  never  reach.  He 
must  ever  in  mind  as  well  as  in  heart  in  this  one  particular  remain 
more  of  an  animal  than  is  the  lot  of  woman  to  remain.  In  the 
matter  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  race  a  man  is  bound  to  be  moved 
more  physically  than  mentally  otherwise  there  would  be  no  possi- 
bility of  such  perpetuity.  With  a  woman  it  is  totally  different^ 
since  in  the  initial  act  of  procreation  there  is  no  necessity  for  her 
to  experience  any  physical  activity  whatever.  What  an  opportuni- 
ty, consequently,  is  afforded  for  the  more  careful  guarding  of  all 
that  goes  to  the  welfare  of  the  race.  Yet  how  up  to  the  present 
has  she  used  this  opportunity?  Chiefly  for  the  World's  deteriora- 
tion, not  for  its  uplift.  Is  there  an  obscene  book,  it  will  be  read 
more  by  women  than  by  men.  Is  there  an  obscene  play,  it  will 
be  attended  more  by  women  than  by  men.  Is  there  an  obscene 
style  of  dress,  it  will  be  adopted  more  by  women  than  by  men. 
Would  not  such  an  indictment  however  tend  to  refute  what  we 
have  said  about  the  difi^erence  in  the  sexual  impulse  of  men  and 
women  and  to  prove  that  women  are  more  amorous  than  men? 
No,  because  what  they  do  here  is  chiefly  done  because  they  wish  to 
arm  themselves  with  all  the  knowledge  possible  in  order  that  each 
woman  may  possess  a  man.  But  it  is  not  by  such  means  that  men 
are  won  to  or  by  women.  Prostitution  is  kept  up  by  such  means, 
means  which  the  very  women  who  deplore  prostitution  are  them- 
selves propagating.  Only  recently  a  young  married  business  man 
said  to  the  writer, — ^**I  do  not  want  my  girl  baby  to  grow  up  and 
dress  as  the  girls  are  dressing  to-day  or  to  do  what  they  are  doing." 
The  non-intentionally  immodest  woman  of  so-called  good  society 
scarcely  realises  that  the  origin  of  the  disease  contracted  by  so 
many  of  the  men  they  marry  lies  largely  with  herself.     She  it  is 
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who  by  her  immodest  display  of  sexual  charms  sends  the  young  men 
to  the  brothel  and  house  of  assignation.  She  it  is  by  her  willing- 
ness to  place  herself  half-nude  in  the  arms  of  men  when  dancing 
that  sends  those  same  men  to  conmiit  sin  with  her  fallen  sisters  or 
to  attempt  even  to  seduce  herself  in  turn  for  their  seduction  by 
her.  When  will  women  of  culture  and  refinem^it  open  their  eyes 
to  these  facts?  When  they  do  there  will  be  no  longer  any  *Double 
Standard'  for  there  will  be  no  kmger  any  cause  to  say, 
**The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave 
me  of  the  tree  and  I  did  eat."  God  grant  that  this  time  may 
come  speedily.  Before  closing  this  thesis  it  may  be  well  for  a  clear- 
er grasp  of  the  points  sought  to  be  maintained  that  we  shall  briefly 
repeat  them  while  adding  a  further  comment  when  necessary. 

To  begin  with,  the  main  contention  running  throughout  our 
entire  thesis  is  that  just  as  the  Old  Testament,  supported  by  the 
New,  represents  that  Adam  was  sexually  seduced  by  Eve,  so  the 
history  of  morals  shows  that  women  generally  are  the  actual 
seducers  of  men.  It  must  be  thoroughly  borne  in  mind  and  admit- 
ted, that  the  same  rule  holds  good  in  both  the  lower  and  the  higher 
animals,  including  man,  since  notwithstanding  the  prevailing  kata- 
bolism  of  the  male  as  distinguished  from  the  prevailing  anabolism 
of  the  female,  it  is,  nevertheless,  owing  to  the  subtle  coquetry  of 
the  female  that  the  natural  katabolism  of  the  male  becomes  a 
more  active  and  compelling  force.  And  yet,  despite  this  compelling 
force,  owing  to  which  the  male  sets  forth  all  its  powers  of  persua- 
sion, it  is  after  all  with  both  the  lower  and  higher  animals,  includ- 
ing man,  left  to  the  female  to  make  the  final  choice.  This  fact, 
for  fact  it  is,  shows  indisputably  that  the  chief  responsibility  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  seduction  rests  with  the  woman  and  not 
with  the  man  and  thus  is  shown  the  warrant  for  Gen.  Ill,  putting 
the  greater  punishment  upon  Eve  than  upon  Adam  for  their  sexual 
lapse. 

The  next  principal  contention  of  our  thesis  was  that  the 
desire  for  the  man  which  the  punishm^it  of  Eve  included  was  not 
intended  to  be  chiefly  an  amorous  er  erotic  desire,  even  if  such  a 
character  entered  into  the  desire  at  all,  which  we  doubt.  It  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  desire  for  a  man  which  should  include  the  perma- 
nent and  exclusive  possession  of  his  companionship,  in  the  securing 
of  which  the  woman  should  always  readily  consent  to  his  inter- 
course with  her  regardless  of  its  pain  to  herself  in  the  act  of  child- 
bearing.  Indeed,  as  the  original  and  all  subsequent  acts  show, 
the  woman  holds  out  to  the  man  the  prospect  of  sexual  intercourse 
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with  her,  not  primarily  for  any  jdiysical  pleasure  whidi  she  may 
enjoy  therd)y9  but  that  the  man  may  cleave  to  her  as  the  only 
woman  of  whom  he  desires  to  be  possessed. 

We  finaUy  showed  that  the  so-called  completion  of  the  sexual 
act  by  the  woman  was  not  essential  either  for  her  health,  hapjn- 
nessy  or  childbearing,  psychological  and  biological  facts  which  in 
the  matter  of  the  reproductive  function  have  had  the  result  of  pla- 
cing the  woman  upon  a  much  higher  psychic  level  than  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  man  to  reach.  The  man  must  always  be  actuated  more 
physically  than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  woman  for  the 
simple  reason  that  unless  this  is  so  in  his  case  the  act  of  coitus 
could  not  be  performed.  He  is  the  one  who  must  be  physically, 
or  in  other  words,  animally  actuated,  but  with  the  woman  this  is 
unnecessary.  We  are  well  aware  that  there  are  many  psycholo- 
gists and  medical  men  who  say  that  the  suppressed  direct  sexual 
impulse,  or  in  other  words,  the  non  complete  gratification  of  this 
impulse,  with  both  married  and  unmarried  women,  is  the  direct 
cause  of  much  ill-health  and  consequent  unhappiness  on  their  part. 
Now  whatever  here  may  be  the  case  with  some  women  we  believe 
that  the  statement  made  by  an  eminent  woman  and  quoted  by 
Dr.  T.  L.  Nichols  in  his,  work  on  **Marriage,'*  is  true,  and  which 
is  as  follows :  ^^Vast  numbers  of  women  of  civilization  have  neither 
the  sexual  nor  maternal  passion.  All  women  want  love  and  sup- 
port. They  do  not  want  to  bear  children,  or  to  be  harlots  for 
this  love  or  support'*  (p.  167). 

Now  never  were  truer  words  written  than  the  above  and  they 
bear  out  completely  our  statement  that  a  woman  finds  the  keen- 
est pleasure  in  sexual  intercourse  not  for  any  physical  gratifica- 
tion it  has  afforded  her,  but  rather  afforded  the  man  through  her. 
It  is  love,  psychic  and  not  physical,  that  the  woman  chiefly  desires 
and  not  sexual  intercourse,  since  this  is  to  make  of  her  a  harlot 
and  not  the  lawful  queen  in  the  male  heart  where  she  ardently 
desires  to  reign.  There  is  seldom  even  a  thought  of  a  possible  baby 
in  a  woman's  mind  when  her  love  goes  out  to  a  man,  since  he  is 
always  her  dearest  and  most  treasured  baby.  This  is  the  reason  why 
a  woman  always  loves  a  man  before  the  honeymoon,  a  man  seldom 
till  after.  This  further  is  the  reason  why  a  woman  often  will 
gladly  marry  a  man  even  on  his  death  bed.  A  woman  in  love  with 
a  man  is  thus  moved  more,  probably  entirely,  from  the  psychic 
side  of  her  nature ;  the  man  more,  probably  entirely,  from  the  phy- 
sical side.  Rarely  do  we  hear  of  a  man  marrying  a  girl  on  her 
death  bed;  while  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  man  going  through 
with  his    engagement  to  a  woman  if  told  that  he  must  never  have 
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any  physical  relation  with  her,  although  we  can  imagine  a  woman 
doing  this  if  the  case  was  reversed.  We  do  not,  therefore,  believe 
that  women,  married  and  single,  aie  ever  made  seriously  ill  by  the 
non  experience  of  full  gratification  of  the  physico-sexual  impulse, 
but  we  do  believe  that  there  are  many  women  made  ill,  married 
and  unmarried,  by  the  non-experience  of  full  gratification  of  their 
psycho-sexual  impulse.  There  is  no  greater  truth  than  the  say- 
ing, ^^It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,**  and  in  the  sex 
relationship  woman  has  made  this  truth  more  her  own  than  man 
has  or  can  do.  As  we  have  said,  woman  has  more  concern  in  seek- 
ing a  man  to  appreciate  her  love,  her  psychic  love,  than  in  seek- 
ing him  for  any  mere  physical  contact.  Says  Prebendary  Quarry, 
^^he  sexual  impulses  of  the  wcHnan  have  in  them  more  of  the  mond 
and  less  of  the  physical  than  in  the  case  of  a  man,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  aU  purity  in  woman  seems  to  be  that  her  desire  is  rather 
to  gratify  the  man  than  herself,  and  herself  only  in  that  way.** 
He  adds,  ^^when  in  any  instance  the  case  is  otherwise,  the  individual 
is  of  a  lower  and  degraded  type**  (Genesis  and  Its  Authorship,  p. 
186). 

Now  these  words  are  true  and  they  confirm  the  third  main 
contention  of  our  thesis,  that  a  woman  is  little  concerned  in  or 
with  a  complete  physical  gratification  in  sexual  intercourse.  To 
assume  that  it  is  otherwise,  that  she  is  as  much  concerned  in  a  com- 
plete physical  satisfaction  in  a  sexual  intercourse  as  a  man,  is  to 
degrade  her  whole  character  as  it  has  here  developed,  and  to  rob 
her  of  rights  and  privileges  which  are  the  peculiar  property  of 
the  refined  and  modest  woman.  Such  a  woman  considers  that  she 
is  conferring  upon  the  man  she  permits  to  come  to  her  bed  an 
honor  and  pleasure  for  which  he  is  unable  to  find  adequate  expres- 
sion. It  is  her  bed  that  he  comes  to,  and  her  gift  which  he  receives. 
All  this,  however,  is  changed  when  it  is  sought  to  make  coitus 
as  much  a  physical  pleasure  for  the  woman  as  for  the  man.  It 
is  no  longer  her  bed  solely,  or  her  peculiar  gift,  for  the  term  mutual 
must  now  be  used  in  both  cases.  No  mere  statute  can  give  a 
man  a  right  either  to  share  a  woman's  bed  or  to  share  conjugal 
relations  with  her.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  soul  as  much  as  the 
body,  and  with  the  woman  even  more  so  than  the  man.  The  chief 
right,  therefore,  which  a  man  may  have  in  these  matters  is  his 
solely  by  a  due  regard  for  and  appreciation  of  the  love  the  woman 
gives  him  when  she  surrenders  herself  to  him  for  his  physical  en- 
joyment. She  is  his  wife  for  the  begetting  of  his  children,  a  be- 
getting in  which  nature  has  made  a  man's  physical  pleasure  an 
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essential  part.  But  nature  has  not  given  to  the  woman  any  audi 
essential  pleasure.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  nature  is  gradually 
denying  this  pleasure  to  her  entirely  in  that  with  the  modem  woman 
whenever  she  does  experience  this  pleasure  which  is  infrequent, 
she  does  so  much  more  frlowly  than  the  man.  To  more  than  com- 
pensate woman  for  this  loss  of  physical  pleasure,  nature  has  given 
her  psychic  satisfactions  of  which  a  man  knows  little  or  nothing. 
To  borrow  expressions  from  St.  Paul,  woman  has  already  even  in 
this  present  life  ceased  to  be  a  psydiical  body  (soma  psychUcon)^ 
and  has  been  raised  a  pneumatical  body  (soma  pneumaiikon — 1 
Cor.  XV.  41),  for  the  soul,  or,  as  St,  Paul  puts  it,  the  spirit  dom- 
inates a  woman's  body  much  more  than  a  man's  body  is  dominated 
by  his  spirit.  There  are  some  men  who  possess  a  greater  refine- 
ment of  spirit  than  the  average  woman,  but  the  average  woman 
possesses  a  greater  rdinement  of  spirit  than  the  average  man. 
Where  is  the  average  man  that  will  sacrifice  himself  as  we  see  the 
average  woman  sacrifice  herself  every  day?  Man  is  a  far  finer 
animal  than  a  woman,  but  the  woman  while  inferior  as  an  animal 
is,  nevertheless,  leading  the  man  into  a  higher  recdm,  of  thought 
than  could  ever  be  entered  by  a  mere  animal  however  high.  We 
referred  to  the  seduction  of  the  man  (Eabani)  by  the  Babylonian 
harlot,  Ukhat,  but  we  did  not  add  that  he  was  then  mating 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  so  that  after  all  his  seduction  was  a  rise. 
So  with  Adam,  it  was  not  until  he  had  been  seduced  by  Eve  that  it 
is  said  that  he  had  become  ^^as  one  of  us,"  that  is,  one  of  the  gods, 
"to  know  good  and  evil"  (Gren.  III.  22).  There  was  then  a  con- 
siderable sense  in  which  the  fall  was  also  an  advance  (Marcus 
Dods-Genesis,  p.  21).  It  is  this  fact  which  harmonises  the  high 
character  we  have  just  given  the  average  woman  with  what  we 
previously  said  touching  her  greater  blame  or  responsibility  in 
an  ordinary  sexual  seduction.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  woman 
is,  nevertheless,  leading  man  to  a  higher  plane  than  he  himseli 
seeks  to  occupy.  But  if  this  be  so,  if  woman  thus  possesses  the 
qualities  necessary  for  the  raising  of  both  herself  and  the  man 
to  an  ever  ascending  scale  of  civilization,  what  folly  for  her  to  in- 
sist upon  doing  it  in  a  manner  which  strews  the  road  they  both 
are  travelling  with  the  dead  and  diseased  bodies  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women.  Ascending  as  the  road  is  which  she 
is  travelling  in  company  with  the  man  who  would  not  so  readily 
ascend  it  without  her  help,  the  bodies  referred  to  are  there  chiefly 
through  her  action.    That  men  are  terribly  to  blame  for  so  read- 
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ily  eating  with  women  the  fruit  they  oflFer  by  the  undue  emphasis 
of  their  sexual  attractions  is  true  enough,  and  that  they  are  not 
punished  to  the  proportion  of  their  guilt  here  is  also  true  ^ough. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  women  ever  since  the  days  of  their  mother 
Eve  while  helping  men  to  an  advance  to  higher  things  have  equally 
to  lower  things  caused  them  to  fall.  As  we  said  in  closing  our 
thesis  proper, — ^When  will  women  of  ciilture  and  refinement  open 
their  eyes  to  these  facts?  To  this  end  this  thesis  has  been  writ- 
ten, together  with  its  summary.  Throughout  our  examination  we 
have  never  ceased  to  hold  women  in  the  highest  admiration  for 
all  the  wonderful  things  that  they  have  done  for,  .and  the  bless- 
ings they  bring  to  men,  and  it  is  chiefly  for  this  reason  we  would 
ask  them  to  remedy  the  matters  mentioned. 

NOTE  A. 

WOMEN  AND  THE  PHTSICO-SEXUAIi  IMPULSE. 

Because  women  can  be  made  to  complete  the  act  of  coitus  with 
an  orgasm  exactly  as  men  complete  it ;  and  because  there  is  more 
masturbation  amongst  women  than  men,  a  statement  actually  true 
although  the  fact  it  refers  to  is  little  known  to  any  one  but  the 
expert  sexual-psychologist,  medical  or  non  medical,  it  has  been 
claimed  that  the  woman  ought  to  complete  coitus  in  the  same  way 
as  the  man.  Such  a  claim,  however,  is  to  overlook  the  fact  of 
the  great  diffusion  of  the  feminine  sexual  impulse  whereby  a 
woman  ^^can  find  sexual  satisfaction  in  a  great  number  of  ways 
that  do  not  include  the  sexual  act  proper,  and  in  a  great  number 
of  ways  that  apparently  are  not  physical  at  all*'  (HE — ^III,  p. 
197).  Here  as  we  have  said,  a  woman  is  totally  different  from  a 
man,  who,  however,  in  this  respect  could  be  made  exactly  the 
same  as  a  woman,  but  only  so  by  eliminating  entirely  or  very 
considerably  his  physical  pleasure  in  coitus.  But  this  could  not 
be  done  without  eliminating  both  the  power  and  desire  for  coitus 
entirely. 

Again,  with  most  women  who  do  experience  an  orgasm  it  is 
not  until  this  is  several  times  repeated  in  the  one  act,  or  by  the 
act  itself  being  several  times  repeated  in  close  succession,  that  the 
full  intensity  is  reached.  The  securing  of  this  intensity,  however, 
would  very  soon  seriously  debilitate  the  man  engaging  in  this 
repetition  although  seldom  the  woman. 

Now  the  two  points  named,  (1)  that  most  women  find  sexual 
gratification  in  ways  that  do  not  include  the  sexual  act ;  and  (2) 
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that  it  is  by  an  impossible  frequency,  so  far  as  the  man  is  concern- 
ed, that  most  women  experience  the  greatest  pleasure  in  an  orgasm, 
show  unmistakably  that  in  normal  coitus  women  are  losing  the 
orgasm.  When,  consequently,  we  add  the  further  point,  made  in 
the  body  of  the  thesis,  that  with  a  woman  an  orgasm  otherwise 
the  completion  of  the  physical  pleasure  in  the  act  of  coitus, 
is  not  essential  to  fertilization,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding 
that  nature  itself  is  not  merely  indifferent  as  to  whether  a  wcMnan 
has  an  orgasm  in  coitus,  but  that  she  has  planned  otherwise, 
compensating  the  woman  for  this  lack  by  giving  to  her  pleasures  of 
a  higher  character.  In  view,  therefore,  of  this  conclusion,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  masturbation  with  women 
shows  a  perversion  and  not  the  lack  of  something  they  ought  to 
be  made  to  experience  in  a  natural  manner.  The  true  attitude  of 
the  woman  in  this  matter  should  be  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  who 
did  not  know  that  she  had  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  until  the 
fact  was  announced  to  her. 

NOTE  B 

HUMAN  SEXUAL  LOVE. 

Despite  what  we  have  said  in  Note  A,  there  are  many  men 
who  contend  that  in  marriage  a  woman  cannot  be  supremely  happy 
unless  she  equally  with  the  man  participates  at  least  frequently  in 
an  orgasm  in  coitus.  It  is  useless  here  to  bring  experimental  evi- 
dence for  the  one  contention  or  the  other,  since  such  proof  is 
practically  equally  balanced.  Havelock  Ellis  recognises  this  fact 
in  his  summary  of  conclusions  (IH,  p.  SOS),  but  he  neglects  to 
offer  any  practical  solution  of  the  problem.  This  we  have  attemp- 
ted to  do  in  the  present  thesis,  but  perhaps  not  clearly  enough 
for  all  readers;  consequently,  we  shall  here  endeavor  to  make  the 
point  so  plain  that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood  by  anyone. 

We  called  attention  to  the  remark  made  by  Profs.  Greddess  and 
Thomson  about  the  foolishness  of  persons  who  forget  to  bear  in 
mind  the  physical  basis  of  love  in  man  as  well  as  the  lower  animals. 
But  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  Bible  is  the  only  book  which  has 
clearly  hinted  at  the  psychical  basis  of  love  as  being  the  sole  kind 
of  love  for  the  final  evolution  of  tl^  human  being. 

At  ibis  point  we  may  remark  that  while  we  do  not  take  the 
Bible  as  nn  infallible  revelation  oa  the  basis  that  its  teaching  is, 
as  it  were,  the  actual  Word  of  God,  we  nevertheless  take  it  as  con- 
taining m  no  small  degree  practically  the  same  thing,  since  on 
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man}^  points  it  gives  us  the  highest  of  human  wisdom  as  guided 
by  that  which  is  divine.  With  this  understanding,  therefore,  let  us 
turn  to  «ome  of  its  teaching  on  the  point  we  are  discussing  as 
this  is  compared  with  what  science  has  here  to  say. 

Science,  in  discussing  the  evolution  of  marriage,  starts  with 
the  statement  that  with  man  as  with  the  lower  animals  ^^human 
love  is  essential  rut,"  and  it  ends  with  the  alarming  prophecy  that 
in  the  future  human  marriage  will  be  consummated  and  dissolved 
without  any  legal  restraint  whatever,  but  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  continuity  of  affection  (Letoumeau — ib,  pp.  9.  857). 

Now  the  present  evolution  of  society  shows  that  this  pro- 
phecy is  as  likely  to  be  correct  as  the  sci^itific  fact  with  which  it 
opens,  for  human  love  is  equally  with  that  of  the  lower  animals 
nothing  in  its  origin  but  rut.  To  the  psychic  idealism  of  man  this 
is  not  a  very  delightful  thought,  but  it  is  infinitely  less  delightful 
to  contemplate  what  science  tells  us  is  to  be  the  end  of  human 
marriage.  Let  us,  therefore,  turn  to  the  Bible  and  see  what  it  has 
to  say  on  this  matter. 

The  Bible,  as  we  have  seen,  opens  with  a  reproof  given  to 
human  marriage  when  undertaken  as  a  matter  merely  of  sense 
perception,  or,  in  other  words,  in  response  merely  to  physical  de- 
mands normal  or  unnaturally  excited.  And  it  ends  by  doing  away 
with  human  marriage,  in  other  words,  sex  relationship,  consumma- 
ted on  the  basis  of  coitus.  Here  the  words  of  Jesus  are  clear  in 
his  statement  that  those  worthy  of  the  life  to  come,  "neither 
marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  which 
are  in  heaven*'  (Mk.  18.26). 

Now  without  considering  the  question  of  the  deity  of  Christ, 
the  World's  highest  civilization,  Jew  and  Gentile,  recognizes  that 
the  moral  teaching  of  Jesus  is  the  most  elevated  man  has  ever 
received,  and  no  less  on  the  question  at  issue  than  on  others.  Let 
us  see,  therefore,  what  his  teaching  signified  in  the  present  instance, 
which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  views  on  eschatology 
(the  last  things),  which  were  of  course  merely  that  of  his  day. 

The  Bible  regards  Angels  as  possessing  bodily  forms  similar 
in  all  points  to  the  ordinary  hiunan  body.  Angels  are  represent- 
ed as  walking,  talking,  eating,  sleeping  and  marrying  (Angels — 
HDB ;  Genesis  VI.  I.  4— WC ;  ICC ;  CB).  When,  therefore,  Jesus 
said  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  next  world  will  not  marry,  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  they  could  not,  for  believing  that  they  would 
have  bodies  similar  to  those  possessed  by  Angels,  all  he  meant  was 
that  carnal  matters  which  had  brought  such  havoc  to  humanity. 
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in  fact,  its  destruction  beyond  its  present  redemption,  would  have 
no  place  in  the  future  life.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
would  not  be  either  men  or  women  in  the  next  life,  in  other  words, 
a  difference  of  sex,  but  that  the  opposite  sexes  would  henceforth 
live  on  a  higher  plane  than  that  which  they  live  on  at  present. 
It  is,  of  course,  only  with  this  higher  plane  that  we  are  here  con- 
cerned, since,  as  we  said,  the  eschatology  of  Jesus  was  that  of  his 
day,  and,  therefore,  included  the  faulty  view  as  to  the  continuity 
of  our  present  bodily  forms  in  the  life  to  come,  for  here  we  shall 
not  have  the  present  form  of  body  which  is  suitable  only  for  this 
present  life.  Sexual  union  hereafter  will,  consequently,  be  a  psydiic 
union  only^  and  here  we  have  already  a  foretaste  of  the  hereafter 
in  the  psychic  unions  of  men  and  women  which  are  more  frequent  in 
the  marriage  state  than  most  people  suppose,  and  much  more  in 
the  case  of  women  than  in  the  case  of  men,  as  we  have  ahready 
intimated  in  the  main  contention  of  this  thesis,  which  upon  pure- 
ly biological  grounds  places  woman  upon  a  higher  psychic  level 
than  man. 

From  what  we  have  now  said,  the  truth  of  our  statement  may 
be  more  clearly  seen,  that  to  arrange  by  any  method  whatever 
to  counteract  woman's  normally  slower  function  in  achieving  an 
orgasm  than  in  the  case  of  a  man  so  that  she  may  usually  exper- 
ience an  orgasm  in  coitus,  is  to  lower  her  from  the  higher  posi- 
tion on  the  psychic  plane  to  which  she  has  reached  over  that  gained 
by  the  man. 

We  would  here  recall  the  remark  by  Prebendary  Quarry  that 
woman's  greater  purity  than  man  has  been  founded  on  her  effort  to 
gratify  the  man  in  sexual  contact  more  than  herself,  and  his  con- 
clusion is  but  too  true,  that  when  this  is  not  so  the  woman  is  usual- 
ly of  a  degraded  character.  Never  were  truer  words  written,  for 
it  is  well  known  that,  as  we  have  said  in  Note  A,  in  language  we 
here  quote  fully  from  Havelock  Ellis,  with  the  normal  woman, 
^^a  single  coitus  is  often  but  a  pleasant  stimulus,  the  climax  of 
satisfaction  not  being  reached  until  a  second  or  subsequent  act  of 
coitus"  (III,  p.  195).  A  woman  once  sexually  aroused  to  seek 
the  climax  of  coitus  as  a  man  reaches  it  is  generally  the  opening  up 
of  a  slumbering  volcano  which  will  so<m  destroy  the  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  landscape.  The  normal  woman  can  repeat  the  act 
of  coitus  many  more  times  than  the  man  without  any  injurious 
result.  A  great  writer  on  these  matters  says, — ^'^I  have  seen  many 
young  married  couples  where  the  husband  has  been  reduced  to  a 
pitiable  condition  of  nervous  prostration  and  nervous  discomfort 
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by  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  exercised  his  marital  duties,  while  the 
wife  has  been  benefited  and  was  in  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  the  best  health.''  Most  wcnnen  with  advantage  can  do  with  grea- 
ter frequency  of  the  act  of  coitus  than  most  men.  Is  this  any 
reason  why  they  are  here  to  be  gratified  in  this  matter?  If  a  woman 
normaUy  slower  than  a  man  in  achieving  an  orgasm  is  yet  to  be 
accommodated  here  on  the  sole  ground  that  she  can  have  this 
satisfaction  by  extra  natural  methods,  then  too  the  argument 
would  hold  good  that  a  woman  should  be  supplied  with  more  than 
one  husband,  since  she  can  with  benefit  to  herself  enter  into  more 
acts  of  coitus  than  the  normal  husband  could  healthily  perform. 
But  this  is  to  suggest  the  system  of  polyandry  which  is  not  only 
still  practiced  (Letoumeau — ^ib,  p.  78),  but  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  same  writer  fnnn  whom  we  quote  looks  to  a  universal 
adoption,  for  what  is  a  marriage  binding  only  when  affection 
prompts  the  union  but  a  practical  polyandry  not  to  call  it  by 
an  uglier  name,  prostitution,  which,  indeed,  it  would  be  and  noth- 
ing else. 

Now  in  view  of  all  that  we  have  said,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
affirming  that  the  foundation  of  human  morals  in  sexual  matters 
is  the  fact  that  the  normal  woman  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  coitus 
for  the  pleasure  it  gives  her  husband.  It  must  here  be  definitely 
borne  in  mind  that  man  is  normally  much  quicker  in  reaching  the 
sexual  climax,  and  becomes  physically  exhausted  when  it  is  reached. 
This  contact  with  the  woman  who  does  not  reach  the  climax  is 
usually  for  her  more  pleasant  than  otherwise  imtil  she  becomes  ac- 
customed to  expect  the  climax,  then  it  gradually  becomes  disappoint- 
ing, annoying,  and  finally  injurious.  When  we  add  to  the  general 
pleasantness  which  the  normal  woman  feels  from  coitus  with  her 
husband,  her  strong  delight  in  here  giving  him  pleasure,  there  is  no 
greater  concern  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  husband  than  the  gen- 
tleness and  affection  due  from  him  on  such  an  occasion.  We  are 
acquainted  with  a  young  wife  of  good  family,  excellent  education, 
and  refined  manners,  who  consulted  a  physician  at  the  request  of  her 
husband  to  learn  how  she  too  might  experience  the  same  pleasure  as 
contact  with  her  gave  her  husband.  It  was  not  a  willing  consulta- 
tion on  her  part,  as  she  told  the  doctor,  saying  that  she  was  fully 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  were,  but  her  husband  appeared  to 
be  upset  that  she  did  not  experience  the  same  physical  pleasure 
derived  by  him.  The  physician  not  being  a  sexual  psychologist 
consulted  the  present  writer  who  advised  a  method  calculated  to 
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give  the  wife  the  pleasure  the  husband  wished  the  wife  to  experi^ce. 
This  is  many  years  ago  when  the  said  writer  agreed  with  Have- 
lock  Ellis,  and  others,  that  a  woman  should  be  made  to  experience 
the  same  physical  pleasure  in  ccntus  as  a  man  experiences.  Time 
has  brought  him  to  see  that  the  woman  in  question  was  normally 
in  possession  of  the  beautiful  psychic  character  intimated  by  Jesus 
when  he  said  that  in  the  life  hereafter  there  will  be  no  giving 
in  marriage,  the  people  being  like  the  Angels.  He  now  believes 
that  this  is  the  character  possessed  by  the  normal  woman  in  the 
matter  we  are  discussing,  and,  therefore,  he  has  made  it  his  main 
argument  running  throughout  the  present  thesis.  He  believes 
that  the  further  evidence  offered  in  this  note  is  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain this  argument  in  face  of  the  opposition  given  to  it  from  the 
perusal  merely  of  the  thesis  itself.  Of  course  he  is  fully  aware 
that  there  are  many  women  who  are  physically  as  voluptuous  as 
is  the  normal  man.  Such  women  are  much  more  dangerous  to 
society  than  even  the  extra  voluptuous  man.  They  constitute  the 
chief  part  of  the  women  spoken  of  in  Proverbs;  we  may,  there- 
fore, thank  Grod  that  they  do  not  represent  the  normal  woman 
who  cares  for  coitus  only  as  it  pleases  the  man. 

NOTE  C. 

WOMEN   AND   DRESS. 

We  said  that  men  were  attracted  to  women  by  their  ravishing 
beauty  made  more  attractive  by  the  style  of  dress  and  ornament, 
an  increase  of  feminine  sexual  attractiveness  purposely  designed 
by  women  from  the  beginning  of  civilization  to  the  present  time. 
We  have  heard  the  remark  foolishly  made  that  men  should  not 
permit  themselves  to  be  sexually  moved  by  the  adornment  of 
women.  We  say  foolishly  made  because  such  adornment  has  been 
and  still  is  adopted  by  women  with  the  conscious  understanding 
of  its  sexual  attractiveness.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  practically 
few  women  thus  advertising  their  sexual  charms  are  here  fully  con- 
scious that  they  are  directly  stimulating  the  sexual  passion  of  men 
by  so  doing,  but  they  fully  understand  that  such  adornment  does 
attract  men,  and  if  a  little  consideration  was  given  by  these  women 
as  to  the  true  cause  why  men  are  so  attracted  by  this  adornment 
they  would  not  be  long  at  arriving  at  the  biological  explanation 
which  alone  answers  the  question.  The  Creator  meant  woman  with- 
out any  adornment  of  any  kind  to  be  a  sexual  attraction  to  man. 
The  Hebrew  word  for  female,  nekebah^  signifies  *the  perforated. 
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and  has  practically  the  same  significance  here  (Gen.  I.  ST.),  as  the 
word  rendered  *meet,'  in  the  expression,  *help  meet'  (Gren,  II.  18.), 
which  means,  specially  in  rabbinical  language,  answering  to,  coiv 
responding  to,  as  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  corresponds  to  its  cork.  It 
was  so  also  in  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  where  the  ideogram  signi- 
fying VcHnan,'  is  the  female  pudendum.  From  all  of  which  we 
see  that,  as  we  said,  in  her  natural  unadorned  state  woman  is  the 
complement  of  man,  both  being  drawn  together  by  practically 
irresistible  sex  magnetism  to  consiunmate  this  complement.  We 
lay  here  the  emphasis  upcm  woman  as  the  complement  of  man, 
because,  as  we  said,  she  seeks  the  man  with  a  greater  desire  for 
his  company  than  he  seeks  her  for  her  company. 

From  what  we  have  now  said  we  can  see  how  wickedly  thought- 
less are  women  when  they  purposely  resort  to  styles  of  dress  and 
ornament  for  stimulating  their  attractiveness  in  the  eyes  of  the 
opposite  sex  when  such  dress  and  ornament  emphasise  the  sexual 
complement  of  the  woman  to  the  man.  The  excess  of  this  emphasis, 
always  practised  by  women  fnnn  the  dawn  of  civilization  to  the 
present  time,  is,  as  we  said,  the  main  cause  of  the  social  evil,  a 
fact  of  which  the  ordinary^woman  is  of  course  altogether  oblivious. 
But  unfortunately  they  are  oblivious  only  because  of  their  willful 
ignorance  in  this  matter.  Take  for  instance  what  is  actually  meant 
by  the  term  ^decollete'  as  applied  to  a  woman's  ^full  dress.'  This 
does  not  mean  merely  as  the  etymology  of  the  word  signifies,  to 
leave  the  neck  exposed,  a  custom  extremely  pretty  while  absolutely 
modest,  and  which  affords  a  sufficient  space  of  nude  flesh  for  the 
perfectly  allowable  display  of  neckchain  and  pendant  upon  such  a 
background.  It  means  bare  shoulders  and  so  much  of  the  bare 
bust  that  its  nude  formatiim  is  even  more  alluringly  exposed  than 
if  entirely  unclothed.  But  as  unclothed  it  has  always  had  a  pecu- 
liar sexual  attraction  for  men.  The  Greek  poet,  Aeschylus,  b.  c 
626,  refers  in  one  of  his  plays  to  the  ^^beautiful  deep  hollow 
bosoms"  of  two  of  his  female  characters  (Seven  Against  Thebes). 
Gallus,  b.  c.  66,  says,  ^^  a  stiff  and  firm  bosom  sets  the  eyes  on 
fire"  (El.  6).  But  the  Bible  as  well  as  classical  literature  is  full 
of  references  to  the  fascination  of  the  exposed  female  bust  for 
men  (Prov.  V-  19.  «0;  Cant.  L  18;  VIL  8,  8;  Eze.  XVI.  7); 
while  it  further  bitterly  admonishes  the  daughters  of  Israel  for 
allowing  the  Assyrian  warriors  to  handle  their  young  bosoms,  a 
handling  which  w(»nen  to-day  permit  men's  eyes  to  do  as  effec- 
tively as  the  hands  of  the  ancient  Assyrians  (Eze.  XXIII.  3).  In 
1866,  Dr.  W.  W.  Sanger,  resident  physician  of  Blackwell's  Island, 
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New  York,  published  his  great  "History  of  Prostitution.*'  Here 
he  says  that  "the  low  necked  dress  and  the  lascivious  waltz  are  so 
decidedly  positive  degenerations  from  our  normal  state  that  none 
but  the  most  superficial  will  ever  copy*'  (p.  671  )•  Unfortunately 
this  high  idea  of  the  purity  of  American  women  then  entertained 
by  American  men,  of  whom  Dr.  Sanger  was  a  splendid  type,  was 
a  false  prophecy,  for  to-day  American  women  are  as  immodest  in 
these  matters  as  their  European  sisters.  Indeed,  men,  true  men, 
and  we  only  speak  of  such,  who,  we  are  glad  to  say,  are  far  more 
numerous  than  is  commonly  supposed,  are  astounded  at  the  length 
to  which  indecency  in  woman's  dress  has  gone  to-day.  To  the 
nudity  of  their  body  they  are  now  adding  the  nudity  of  their 
legs,  a  nudity  enhanced  in  its  sexual  attractiveness  by  the  silk 
hose  of  woven  wind  and  the  dainty  shoe.  In  such  a  dress  women 
to-day  place  themselves  in  the  arms  of  men  and  in  dose  embrace 
engaging  in  a  style  of  dancing  so  lascivious  that  the  Pope  has  at 
length  issued  an  order  that  dancing  of  all  character  shall  not  be 
indulged  in  at  Church  entertainments  given  by  members  of  the 
great  body  of  Christians  over  which  he  rules. 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  say  more.  « Women  to-day  have  gone 
further  in  the  indecency  of  dress  and  amusements  than  ever,  and 
seem  inclined  to  go  even  worse.  As  they  will  not  call  a  halt  in  this 
matter  men  must.  To  inaugurate  such  a  halt  and  to  briefly  sug- 
gest its  first  steps  is  the  object  of  this  thesis. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  to-day  a  marked  abandonment  of 
propriety  in  both  the  language  and  deportment  of  women  in  the 
presence  of  men.  Women  use  a  freedom  of  speech  and  of  terms 
which  many  of  our  mothers  and  most  of  our  grandmothers  would 
scarcely  have  indulged  in,  while  the  indifference  with  which  they 
•cross  their  legs  when  sitting,  a  posture  which  with  their  short  skirts 
exposes  their  lower  limbs  almost  to  the  knee,  is  extremdy  indelicate 
to  say  the  least.  As  for  the  decollete  gown  for  so-called  ^full 
-dress'  affairs,'  which  might  much  more  appropriately  be  called 
^undress'  affairs,  and  the  modem  bathing  dress  as  this  exposes  either 
the  whole  outline  of  the  nude  figure,  or  more  than  the  mere  half  of 
the  lower  limbs,  these  ought  to  be  done  away  with  entirely.  In  the 
matter  of  dancing  here  all  forms  of  this  amusement  should  be 
prohibited  that  entail  the  placing  of  the  arm  of  a  man  round  the 
waist  of  a  woman.  This  was  the  unhesitating  opinion  given  to 
the  writer  by  the  celebrated  actress  who  took  part  with  her  husband 
in  the  notorious  play — ^Damaged  Groods.  All  sexual-psychologists 
l^now  that  dancing  is  a  well  understood  sexual  stimulant,  and  if 
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this  is  so,  while  the  present  writer  would  not  do  away  with  this 
amusement  entirely,  be  would  limit  it  as  suggested.  Mr.  Robins, 
the  Reformer,  made  the  public  statement  that  ^^dancing  is  a  ques- 
tionable amusanent  for  young  people.*'  This  truth,  consequently, 
calls  for  the  safeguarding  indicated. 

Women  cannot  afford  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  physical 
nature  of  men,  a  nature  which  the  God  who  made  both  man  and 
woman  intended  the  very  presence  of  woman  to  stimulate  in  man. 
In  their  association  with  women  it  is  at  all  times  necessary  thai 
men,  especially  yoimg  men,  should  exercise  a  due  control  over 
their  physical  nature  which  is  ever  ready  to  gratify  ita  natural 
appetite*  It  is  woman's  place  to  know  this,  and  on  her  part  to 
depart  herself  in  the  presence  of  men  that  she  shall  not  unduly 
arouse  an  appetite  always  more  or  less  present.  Those  who  would 
foolishly  say,  as  we  have  actually  heard  it  said — ^'^Men  have  no 
right  to  be  sexually  aroused  by  the  decollete  dress,  the  round 
dance,  the  modem  bathing  dress,  the  short  skirt,"  etc.,  seem  to 
forget  that  man  was  primarily  created  to  increase  and  multiply 
(Gen.  I.  28),  and  that  to  this  end  woman  unadorned  and  with 
all  her  natural  beauty  hidden  is  still  the  natural  attraction.  How 
much  more  so  will  she  be  this  when  adorned  and  made  attractive. 
Surely  there  should  be  here  no  room  for  argument. 
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Abditiokal  Hints  as  to  the  TECHNiauE. — ^The  hints  as  to 
the  technique  of  psycho-analysis  given  in  the  preceding  pages  do 
not  pretend  to  be  final  or  to  be  sufficient  guidance  for  the  future 
analyst.  A  mode  of  procedure  that  works  well  in  one  case  may 
prove  more  than  worthless  in  another.  The  earnest,  conscientious, 
and  sympathetic  analyst  will  never  forget  that  he  is  dealing 
with  that  most  delicate  of  all  existing  things — a  diseased  human 
soul,  and  that  he  must  unselHshly  devote  his  own  soul  to  the  task 
he  has  undertaken.  Without  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  patience 
and  the  highest  sense  of  responsibility  no  analyst  can  ever  succeed. 

It  is  advisable  to  devote  the  first  few  sessions  to  getting 
from  the  patient  the  story  of  his  life.  He  must  supply  the  material 
with  which  we  are  to  build  the  edifice.  He  has  beccMne  what  he  is  as 
a  result  of  all  that  has  gone  before.  If  he  wishes  us  to  (help) 
cure  him,  to  undo  the  mischief  wrought  by  his  past,  to  "straighten 
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out  the  kinks  in  his  mind,"  he  must  put  us  in  possession  of  aU  the 
facts,  even  those  he  may  consider  irrelevant.  As  often  as  the 
patient  says  ^Hhat's  aU/'  I  say  ^^go  on ;  I  want  more  details ;  you 
can  not  possibly  have  given  me  in  an  hour  or  two  a  complete 
account  of  all  you  have  done,  thought,  felt,  suffered,  loved,  hated, 
in  all  the  years  you  have  lived.  Your  feelings  for  your  parents, 
your  sisters,  your  friends,  your  employers,  your  associates,  are  all 
of  importance.  I  must  know  all  about  your  views  on  religion,  on 
politics,  on  social  problems.  The  books  you  have  read,  the  plays 
you  have  seen,  and  what  you  thought  of  them,  are  all  of  great 
importance."  Every  time  the  patient  stops  speaking  I  say  ^go  on ; 
the  mind  never  stops  thinking ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  give  utteiv 
ance  to  your  thoughts."  If  the  patient  says,  ^^I  am  trying  to 
think,  but  nothing  comes,"  I  say,  ^Hhat^s  impossible;  you  must 
not  try  to  think ;  you  must  relax  and  let  the  thoughts  come  to  you ; 
when  you  try  to  think  you  are  concentrating  your  attention  on 
one  subject  and  we  do  not  want  that.  You  must  let  your  thoughts 
come  to  you  in  the  same  lawless  and  irregular  fashion  in  which 
they  come  to  you  at  night  when  you  are  trying  to  fall  asleep  and 
can't."  In  this  way  we  are  certain  to  get  a  fairly  complete 
account  of  the  patient's  life,  to  get  his  confidence,  to  convince  him 
of  our  interest  and  sincerity,  and  to  get  a  glimpse  into  his  uncon- 
scious desires  and  motives. 

Almost  invariably  patients  ask  for  literature  on  the  subject. 
They  do  this  so  as  to  learn  something  of  the  technique,  to  find 
out  what  is  required  of  them,  to  understand  what  it's  all  about. 
On  the  whole  it  is  not  advisable  to  grant  this  request.  When  a 
physician  prescribes  a  cough  mixture  for  his  patient  he  does  not 
give  him  a  book  on  materia  medica  or  therapeutics;  nor  should 
the  psycho-analyst  proceed  differently.  An  untrained  neurotic 
reading  an  accoimt  of  an  analyzed  case  will  have  all  his  resist- 
ances stirred  up  and  will  run  away  from  the  treatment ;  or  he  may 
discuss  the  subject  with  ignorant  relatives  who  will  deride  what 
they  do  not  understand  and  thus  shake  his  ccmfidence.  The  pa- 
tient must  learn  from  his  own  experience,  not  fnnn  books.  Mere 
reading  has  never  convinced  anyone  of  the  truths  of  psycho-anal- 
ysis; it  has  usually  stirred  up  criticism  and  antagonism.  (No 
hostile  critic  of  psycho-analysis  has  ever  made  honest  practical 
application  of  Freud's  tedmique,  and  no  one  who  has  honestly 
applied  the  technique  has  ever  proved  a  hostile  critic). 

The  patient  must  be  convinced  6{  the  analyst's  absolute  hon- 
esty and  trustworthiness.    He  must  fed  that  his  secrets  are  secure 
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in  his  confeBSor's  bosom.  He  must  also  be  made  to  realize  that 
the  analyst  is  a  friend  to  whom  he  may  turn  for  guidance  and 
suggestions  in  temporary  and  occasional  difficulties.  The  skilful 
analyst  will  lead  the  patient  to  solve  these  minor  problems  for 
himself  and  will  put  off  the  solution  of  important  problems  until 
the  patioit  is  cured. 

Relatives  must  be  made  to  understand  that  the  analyst's 
loyalty  is  due  solely  to  the  patient,  that  they  must  not  pry  into 
the  patient's  secrets,  that  the  patient  is  not  a  malingerer  and  that 
he  is  entitled  to  all  the  courtesy,  sympathy  and  kindnesses  that 
are  customarily  bestowed  on  other  invalids,  that  if  they  expect 
love  and  consideration  fnnn  the  patient  they  must  make-  them- 
selves deserving  of  these*  things.  So,  too,  the  patient  must  learn 
that  the  world  of  human  beings  is  like  a  mirror  that  reflects  only 
what  is  presented  to  it. 

Some  patients,  if  unchecked,  will  consume  the  first  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  unprofitably  before  they  get  started  in  free  as- 
sociations. It  is  a  good  rule  not  to  extend  the  session  beyond 
the  hour.  Many  patients  like  to  speak  informally  after  the  hour 
is  up ;  this  should  be  discouraged  for  obvious  reasons. 

In  making  his  prognosis  the  analyst  must  be  as  cautious  as 
the  general  practitioner  or  the  surgeon.  My  advice  to  analysts 
is:  be  absolutely  truthful  with  your  patient;  make  no  promises 
you  cannot  guarantee;  do  not  be  afraid  of  losing  a  patient  as  a 
result  of  having  told  him  the  truth ;  if  you  expect  the  patient  to 
be  frank  and  honest  with  you,  you  must  be  so  with  him.  Confid- 
ence begets  confidence;  but  for  all  that  the  analyst  must  not  per- 
mit himself  to  be  analyzed  by  the  patient. 

Although  the  patient  is  required  to  express  his  thoughts  as 
they  come  to  him,  i.  e.  without  choosing  his  words,  the  analyst 
must  not  shock  him  by  being  vulgar.  Obscene  words  play  a  very 
important  role  in  the  neuroses;  but  it  must  be  the  patient  who 
produces  them  for  discussion.  The  analyst  must  hear  and  discuss 
these  things  in  the  same  scientific  manner  in  which  he  discusses 
everything  else  that  interests  the  patient.  The  physician  must  not 
be  shocked  at  the  patient's  obscenities,  nor  must  he  shock  him. 
Either  will  drive  his  patient  to  flight. 

Hypnosis  is  of  no  value  to  a  psycho-analyst.  It  does  not 
overcome  the  patient's  resistances ;  does  not  elicit  painful  or  signi- 
ficant matters ;  does  not  do  more  than  give  temporary  relief  from 
some  symptoms;  does  not  enable  the  patient  to  resist  or  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  symptoms  or  the  evolution  of  new  symptoms, 
and  cannot  be  practiced  on  all  patients  or  by  all  analysts. 
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The  physician  must  be  financially  independent  of  the  patient 
and  not  be  afraid  of  losing  him.  If  the  analyst  needs  the  patient's 
money  he  will  not  be  able  to  cure  him ;  he  will  unconsciously  prolong 
the  treatment  and  bind  the  patient  to  him.  As  soon  as  the 
patient  hints  at  quitting  the  treatment  or  threatens  to  do  so  he 
must  be  told  to  quit.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  my  patients, 
*^if  you  are  not  satisfied,  quit;  you  may  leave  at  any  time;  you 
may  consult  any  physician  you  choose.*'  The  patient  must  beg  to 
be  permitted  to  continue  the  treatment. 

No  sensible  analyst  ever  plunges  into  the  discussion  of  his 
patient's  sexual  life  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment.  Only 
amateurs,  neurologists,  and  general  practiticmers,  do  anything  so 
stupid.  There  is  no  secret  more  cautiously  guarded  by  neurotics 
than  their  sexual  life ;  nothing  they  lie  about  more.  To  ask  a  girl 
whether  she  masturbates  or  a  woman  whether  she  has  adulterous 
desires,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  useless  and  cruel.  The  analyst  must 
not  be  an  inquisitor,  nor  a  prosecuting  attorney.  He  must  only 
be  patient  and  wait.  When  he  has  gained  the  patient's  confidence 
he  will  become  the  repository  of  secrets.  The  analyst  must  never 
be  shocked  at  what  he  hears.  He  must  only  try  to  understand. 
The  patient  must  be  brought  to  realize  that  he  is  not  a  monster, 
that  he  sees  the  world  in  a  false  light,  that  he  underrates  himself, 
that  he  has  too  high  a  regard  for  the  "virtue"  and  abilities  of 
those  about  him,  that  others  are  not  more  free  from  sin,  that  he  is 
the  victim  of  circumstances,  that  he  has  chosen  the  wrong  method 
of  attaining  his  ideals  and  solving  his  problems. 

In  connection  with  sexual  matters  the  analyst  will  never  give 
his  patient  advice  of  an  immoral  nature.  Our  one  object  is  to 
teach  the  patient  to  know  himself,  his  desires  and  his  motives,  and 
when  he  knows  these  things  he  must  determine  his  conduct  for 
himself.  Only  a  very  ignorant  physician  will  advise  a  frigid 
married  woman  to  commit  adultery,  or  a  hysterical  girl  to  mas- 
turbate or  to  marry  or  to  take  a  lover,  or  a  hypochondriac  young 
man  to  visit  a  brothel.  I  always  answer  the  patient's  questions 
about  sexual  matters  truthfully,  but  I  never  hint  at  or  teach  any- 
thing that  does  not  concern  him.  I  limit  myself  to  finding  out  what 
he  knows,  how  he  acquired  his  knowledge,  and  to  correcting  his 
errors. 

Psycho-analysis  is  so  different  from  the  usual  methods  of 
treatment  that  the  patients  find  it  very  difiicult  to  comprehend 
what  is  required  of  them.  It  may  take  weeks  before  they  learn 
to  relax  and  associate  freely.  The  more  habituated  the  patient  is 
to  mental  preoccupation  the  more  difficult  he  is  to  handle.     Cul- 
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tured  persons  are  so  accustomed  to  concentrate  upon  definite  topics 
that  they  cannot  think  at  random.  This  is  one  reason  why 
"psychologists"  and  neurologists  never  test  Freud's  conclusions 
practically.  Many  neurotics  refuse  to  surrender  themselves  to 
rudderless  thinking  because  they  regard  such  conduct  a  sign  of 
imbecility.  They  have  always  been  taught  to  think  before  they 
speak  and  they  find  it  difficult  to  do  otherwise.  But  the  majority 
of  psychoneurotic  patients  are  induced  to  silence  by  a  strongly 
farmed  resolve  not  to  divulge  everything.  They  begin  their  treat- 
ment with  the  thought  of  deceiving  the  analyst  and  getting  cured 
without  betraying  their  secrets.     They  are  doomed  to  failure. 

Some  analysts  still  resort  to  the  Jurhg  association-test  to  get 
over  a  "dead"  period  in  the  treatment,  i.  e.,  when  the  treatment  has 
come  to  a  halt  owing  to  an  absence  of  ideas.  The  occurrence  of 
such  a  period  is  a  manifestation  of  resistance,  owing  to  negative 
or  positive  transference,  and  unless  this  is  overcome  further  pro- 
gress is  impossible.  A  competent  analyst  never  takes  refuge 
in  the  association-test.  This  applies  also  to  StekeVs  modified 
associaiiofirtest  which  consists  in  having  the  patient  utter  rapidly 
and  without  time  for  thought  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  words  that 
occur  to  him  and  then  letting  him  associate  freely  to  these  words. 
The  names  of  objects  in  the  room  are  excluded  from  this  run- 
ning association-test.  Trivialities  of  all  sorts,  e.  g.,  the  patient's 
meals,  a  detailed  account  of  his  daily  doings,  the  occurrences  in  his 
shop,  etc.,  are  usually  to  be  frowned  upon  as  tricks  of  evasion,  as 
attempts  to  get  away  from  free  associations. 

Even  a  little  experience  with  neurotics  will  teach  the  analyst 
not  to  believe  all  they  say  at  first,  especially  about  their  sexual 
life,  their  honesty  and  altruism,  the  cruelty  of  their  relatives,  and 
incompetence  and  worse  of  other  physicians.  In  all  such  matters 
the  tactful  analyst  will  maintain  a  "benevolent  neutrality"  in 
favor  of  the  patient.  The  analyst  is  sure  to  incur  hostility  if 
he  even  remotely  seems  to  defend  or  excuse  the  heartlessness  or 
selfishness  or  greed  of  the  persons  with  whom  the  patient  has  been 
associated.  It  is  a  certain  sign  of  progress  towards  recovery  when 
the  neurotic  begins  to  take  the  blame  for  some  of  his  troubles  upon 
himself. 

A  successful  analyst  does  not  reveal  his  own  political  or  re- 
ligious convictions  or  seek  to  make  converts.  Violation  of  this 
principle  is  sure  to  engender  powerful  resistances.  The  analyst's 
domestic  affairs  should  not  be  discussed  with  the  patient  or  ob- 
truded on  him.  As  Shakespeare  says,  "Be  thou  familiar,  but 
by  no  means  vulgar." 
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Dr.  Freud  very  wisely  suggests  that  the  analyst  should 
not  treat  the  hysteric's  intercurrent  organic  ailments.  If  this 
rule  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  the  pati^it  is  sure  to  develop  or 
imagine  very  frequent  attacks  of  all  sorts  of  ailments,  e.  g.,  head- 
ache, intestinal  colic,  muscular  pains,. etc.,  which  require  other 
treatment  than  psycho-analysis,  and  this  may  become  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  further  progress. 

Not  infrequently  it  happens  that  an  applicant  for  psycho- 
analysis asks  that  he  be  cured  of  some  one  particular  symptom 
and  that  no  attention  be  paid  to  his  other  symptoms.  This  Ib 
absolutely  impossible.  Every  symptcMn,  as  we  know,  is  overdeter- 
mined,  and  it  may  require  the  disentanglement  of  all  of  the  pati^if  s 
conflicts  and  complexes  before  he  can  be  relieved  of  even  a  sin^e 
symptom.  There  is  abscdutely  no  way  of  foretelling  to  what  \he 
patient's  free  associations  will  lead.  As  Freud  says,  it  is  no  mote 
possible  to  devote  oneself  to  the  cure  of  a  single  one  of  a  group 
of  symptoms  than  it  is  possible  to  procreate  only  part  of  a  baby. 

If  a  patient  shows  no  desire  to  get  well,  wastes  his  time  in 
trivialities,  does  not  take  his  treatment  seriously,  the  analyst  must 
put  an  end  to  the  treatment.  If  the  analyst  finds  any  particular 
case  too  difficult  for  him  or  if  he  has  resistances  against  the  patient 
which  he  cannot  overcome,  he  must  refer  such  patient  to  another 
physician. 

Such  a  re-education  as  psycho-analysis  is  requires  a  great  deal 
of  time.  Practically  nothing  can  be  accomplished  in  a  short  time. 
Neither  the  analyst  nor  the  subject  must  become  impatient  if 
the  analysis  proceeds  slowly.  A  successful  analysis  depends  upon 
the  patient's  willingness  and  ability  to  overcome  his  amnesia  as 
to  many  traumatic  incidents  and  fantasies  in  his  past,  to  over- 
come his  negative  transferences,  to  control  his  positive  transfer- 
ences, to  be  ready  to  take  up  his  duties  and  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  realities  of  life,  to  give  up  his  psychic  infantilism — ^and  these 
require  time.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  rule  is  to  make  haste  slowly. 
Treatment  that  is  stopped  too  soon  will  not  result  in  permanent 
good. 

When  the  patient  is  cured  he  must  be  discharged.  There 
is  no  question  that  many,  perhaps  all,  patients  with  strong  positive 
transferences  would  be  willing  to  continue  the  treatment  indefi- 
nitely. It  is  as  difficult  to  get  some  patients  to  quit  as  it  was  at 
first  to  get  them  to  begin.  When  is  a  patient  cured?  When  his 
symptoms  are  gone,  when  he  has  no  inversion  or  perversion  fant- 
asies, when  his  transferences  are  normal,  when  he  is  rid  of  his 
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conflicts,  when  lie  takes  a  normal  attitude  to  his  duties  and  can 
take  his  place  in  the  world.  The  patient's  dreams  too  ¥rill  show 
when  he  is  cured. 

A  successful  analysis  in  a  difficult  case  pays  as  much  atten- 
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new,  and  important  scientific  discoveries  forced  the  whole  medical 
profession  to  take  notice,  just  the  opposite  began  to  be  the  fashion, 
and  syphilis  is  now  being  made  responsible  in  many  cases  without 
proper  reason  and  foundation.  Thus  we  have  a  syphilophobia 
amongst  the  practitioners  themselves. 

The  modem  medical  colleges  are  beginning  to  see  that  a  cure 
for  this  scourge  is  necessary,  and  therefore  syj^hilis,  its  symp- 
tomatology and  therapy  are  being  given  greater  attention. 

Amongst  the  patients,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  distinguish 
various  forms  of  syphilophobia: 

First  we  have  the  pure  and  simple  syphilophobia,  developing 
in  persons  who  never  had  syphilis  and  whose  fears  are  absolutely 
groundless.  In  this  class  we  see  not  only  the  ignorant  but  also 
the  quasi-intelligent  layman  who  hears  a  great  deal,  reads  some, 
misunderstands  most;  we  see  the  man  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  quack  who  either  created  the  phobia  or  nursed  it  for  personal 
gain;  and  we  see  the  victim  of  an  honestly  made  but  mistaken 
diagnosis.  Any  kind  of  a  pimple  or  blotch,  the  most  innocent 
eruption  of  the  skin  will  bring  new  fears,  and  will  drive  the  poor 
victim  from  physician  to  physician,  until  he  finds  some  one  whose 
views  coincide  with  his  own  ideas,  and  new,  to  say  the  least,  use- 
less treatment  is  inaugurated. 

Frequently  the  syphilophobia  changes  into  a  phobophobia,  into 
a  neurasthenia;  a  real  compulsory  neurosis  or  regular  psychosis 
may  develop;  some  of  the  victims  may  land  in  the  insane  asylum. 

Then  we  have  the  large  number  of  perscms  who  either  recently 
or  a  long  time  ago  really  were  infected  with  syphilis  and  whose 
syphilophobia  is  somewhat  justified,  but  more  or  less  exaggerated. 
Amongst  them  we  see  the  person  who  takes  the  first  appearance 
of  the  disease  rather  lightly  and  then,  through  improperly  acquired 
information,  beccHnes  excessively  frightened;  we  see  further  the 
person  who  is  at  once  terrified  by  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis. 

It  would  lead  too  far  to  describe  the  sufferings  of  these  victims 
of  the  phobia;  most  physicians  have  heard  more  than  one  of  such 
tales  of  woe  with  the  sleepless  nights,  full  of  terror,  and  the 
agonizing  watching  of  imaginary  first  symptoms  of  paralysis, 
locomotor  ataxia,  etc.  Surely  we  must  acknowledge  that  syphilo- 
phobia is  not  to  be  considered  a  trifle. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  whenever  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  was 
made  the  general  practitioner  and  the  majority  of  so-called  syphil- 
ologists  invariably  took  a  prescription  blank,  wrote  an  order  for 
a  ready  made  preparation  or  the  formula  for  a  certain  pill,  told 
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the  patient  not  to  eat  anything  sour,  and  to  come  back  at  such 
and  such  a  time.  Most  physicians  had  their  favorite  pill,  and 
only  changed  the  prescription  when,  and  if  the  patient's  digestive 
organs  rebelled  against  the  special  make.  After  a  certain  time, 
sometimes  at  the  same  time,  potassium  iodide  was  given.  The 
patients  kept  on  taking  their  medicines  until  the  symptoms  were 
gone,  and,  when  later  on  so-called  parasyphilitic  diseases  appeared, 
the  connection  not  being  known,  no  one  was  the  wiser.  A  few 
syphilologists  advocated  inunctions,  the  patients  in  the  United 
States  protested  against  them  as  a  filthy  proceeding,  and  until 
twenty  years  ago  the  injection  method  was  used  only  very  rarely. 
With  the  advent  of  the  new  remedies,  and  the  new  methods  of  the 
employment  of  the  new  and  the  old  (mes,  the  treatment  of  syphilis 
became  more  fascinating  and  now  ^everybody  is  doing  it.'  Victims 
of  reckless  therapeutic  procedures  become  more  and  more  numerous, 
some  are  buried  and  others  only  crippled.  Though  one  hospital  in 
our  beautiful  South  killed  them  wholesale,  the  crippled  ones  and 
those  laid  up  with  frightful  abscesses  howled  louder  than  the  buried 
ones,  and  so  we  must  not  wonder  that  a  new  phobia  was  created: 
the  syphilotherapiaphobia.  To  tell  the  plain  truth  this  kind  of 
phobia  is  really  justified. 

One  of  my  friends  when  discussing  a  paper  I  read  before  this 
section  warned  that  it  would  surely  create  syphilophobia  in  our 
patients  were  we  to  tell  them  the  plain  truth  in  regard  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  prolonged  and  energetic  treatment,  the 
truth  in  regard  to  the  prospects  of  a  permanent  cure,  and  mainly 
in  regard  to  proper  watchfulness  ever  after.  I  cannot  repeat 
often  enou^  that  the  syphilitic  patient  like  any  other  patient  is 
entitled  to  the  full  truth,  and  that  he  can  be  fully  instructed  in 
every  respect  without  frightening  him  into  syphilophobia.  Two 
typical  histories  will  illustrate  how  in  most  cases  knowledge  and 
a  wholesome  fear  of  the  possible  consequences  could  prevent  disaster: 

A  strikingly  pretty  and  exceedingly  healthy  looking  widow 
presented  herself  for  examination  as  she  feared  that  her  husband 
left  her  pregnant.  A  well  developed  abdominal  adipose  tissue  being 
an  obstacle  to  the  positive  exclusion  of  a  short  time  pregnancy,  and 
the  Abdeorhalden  test  for  this  condition  being  at  that  time  in  the 
foreground  of  discussion,  the  blood  was  sent  to  a  reliable  serologist. 
The  report  was  a  triple  positive  Wassermann.  The  subject  was 
ignorant  of  any  syphilitic  infection,  related,  however,  conditions 
dating  four  years  back  which  made  it  clear  that  at  that  time  mild 
secondary  symptoms  must  have  been  present.    For  the  time  being 
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there  were  no  symptoms  of  any  kind  detectable,  with  the  excepticm 
of  various  unobtrusive  and  slight  swellings  of  glands. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  scene  which  foDowed  when  the  patient 
was  told  about  her  ailment.  The  dead  husband  surely  was  lucky  to 
be  out  of  reach,  and  it  took  hours  of  diplomatic  reasoning  to  make 
her  abandon  the  firm  conviction  that  she  must  join  him  at  once  by 
committing  suicide. 

Subsequently  she  was  given  four  intrav^ious  injections,  two 
of  Salvarsan  and  two  of  Neosalvarsan  inside  of  three  weeks,  and 
twelve  weekly  intramuscular  injections  of  a  40%  suspension  of  grey 
oil.  She  left  then  for  a  trip  to  Europe,  and  up<m  her  return  five 
months  later  a  blood  test  was  made  showing  a  weakly  positive  re- 
action. Then  two  intravenous  injections  were  given  one  week 
apart,  followed  by  twelve  intramuscular  injections  of  grey  oiL 
Two  subsequent  blood  tests  made  six  months  and  one  year  after* 
wards  proved  negative. 

Considering  the  late  institution  of  proper  treatment,  at  least 
four  years  after  infection,  I  had  certain  appreh^isions  as  to  the 
real  future  of  the  case ;  on  the  other  hand  I  thought  to  be  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  be  optimistic  in  my  repeated  talks  to  the 
patient,  and  while  I  constantly  harped  on  the  necessity  of  observa- 
tion and  the  probability  that  further  treatment  would  be  advisable, 
I  may  have  given  too  much  confidence  in  a  cure  possibly  having 
been  effected. 

The  result  was  that  the  widow,  who  in  the  meantime  fell  in 
love  with  a  fine  fellow,  married  again  14  months  after  the  last 
treatment,  and  six  weeks  later  was  informed  by  a  New  York  neurol- 
ogist that  she  showed  first  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia. 

Was  it  right  to  try  to  cure  her  syphilophobia? 

A  business  man  of  41,  a  fine  specimen  of  a  kind  and  noble 
character,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  was  being  treated  for 
syphilis,  I  do  not  know  how  long,  by  a  physician  of  profound 
theoretic  learning  and  pretensions,  but  of  little  practical  experience. 
By  accident  a  copy  of  our  State  Medical  Journal  fell  into  this 
patient's  hands  in  which  he  read  an  article  advocating  prolonged 
and  energetic  treatment,  also  careful  watching  and  frequent  blood 
examinations.  Suddenly  it  dawned  upon  him  that  the  proper  thing 
was  not  being  done  in  his  case;  becoming  alarmed  he  went  to  his 
physician  and  suggested  a  consultation  with  the  writer  of  this 
article.  The  information  this  man  received  was  that  the  author 
was  dispensing  bluff  in  the  article  in  question,  and  that  nothing 
further  was  necessary  to  do  for  the  disease.     This  patient  is  now 
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at  the  Agnew's  Asylum  in  an  advanced  condition  of  progressive 
paralysis  and  the  scientist  knows  perhaps  now  who  was  bluffing. 
Thus  we  learn  that,  though  it  would  seem  superfluous,  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  emphasize  again  and  again  that  a  syphilitic  must 
know  all  about  the  possibilities  in  his  case,  because  only  by  knowing 
the  risks  he  can  avoid  the  dangers,  and  that  the  only  safety  lies  in 
proper  treatment.  All  this  instruction  must  and  can  be  imparted 
without  causing  more  than  a  wholesome  syphilophobia. 


Contributed  to  Thb  Ambbican  Journai.  of  Ubology  and  Sbxoix)Oy. 

TWO  QUESTIONS  OF  JUSTICE  RELATING  TO 

SEXUAL  OFFENDERS. 

By  W.  Ray  Jones,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

TWO  cases  were  gathered  in  by  the  Seattle  police  and  taken 
to  the  City  Hospital  for  examination  some  time  after  the 
segregated  district  was  abolished  and  the  anti-vice 
crusade  resulted  in  the  recall  of  the  mayor. 

Case  1.  A  Turk,  said  to  have  paid  a  fifteen-year  old  boy 
25c  for  submitting  to  passive  sodomy.  Because  of  the  pain  caused 
him  the  boy  cried  for  help  and  the  officers  who  respcmded  to  the  call 
witnessed  the  act  through  a  crack  in  the  door  before  arresting  the 
man.  The  boy  was  brought  to  the  hospital  for  examination  as 
to  injury  and  confirmatory  evidence  of  buggery.  He  complained 
of  hemorrhoids ;  but  examination  failed  to  confirm  anything  further 
than  a  red  and  irritated  anus  and  rectum,  with  some  mucoid  dis- 
charge. Slides  taken  of  the  rectum  and  stained  for  spermatozoa, 
yielded  no  spermatozoa  but  much  pus  and  many  typical  gonococd. 

Next  day  the  prisoner  admitted  all,  but  did  not  consider  it  an 
offence,  as  intercourse  with  a  male  was  perfectly  legitimate  in 
Mohammedan  countries.  He  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  The 
boy  was  allowed  to  go  free.  He  was  not  even  sent  to  the  dispensary 
for  treatment. 

Question:  Where  is  the  justice?  A  boy  who  manifestly  had 
practiced  passive  sodomy  before,  judging  from  the  gononiieal 
proctitis,  who  willingly  submitted  to  passive  pederasty  for  money, 
is  set  free  to  teach  other  boys  the  practice  and  distribute  gonorrhea. 
The  man  who  had  always  been  taught  that  he  could  have  intercourse 
with  no  woman  other  than  a  wife  or  legal  concubine,  goes  to  prison 
for  a  term  of  years  for  a  crime  which  according  to  the  custom  of 
his  native  country  was  not  considered  a  crime. 

Case  2.  Girl;  aged  sixteen;  accidentally  caught  in  a  com- 
promising position  with  a  man.     Both  were  sent  to  the  station. 
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There  she  told  a  weird  tale  of  having  been  given  something  to 
drink  and  then  in  a  half-dazed  condition  taken  to  a  room  by  the  man 
who  had  assaulted  her.  She  declared  that  she  had  resisted  him  with 
all  her  strength,  and  that  in  his  forcible  attempts  he  had  injured 
her  "downstairs**  terribly.  A  kindhearted  policewoman  brought 
her  to  the  hospital,  where  vulval  examination  revealed  a  few  con- 
dylomata, both  Bartholinian  glands  enlarged,  but  no  signs  of  recent 
injury.  To  strengthen  the  evidence  of  rape  against  the  man, 
slides  were  taken  of  the  various  parts.  That  taken  of  the  vagina, 
stained  for  spermatozoa,  showed  these  in  abundance,  and  in  addi- 
tion gonococci.  The  Bartholinian  gland,  cervical  and  urethral 
slides,  all  showed  gonococci.  Blood  taken  for  Wassermann  returned 
triple  positive. 

This  time  the  prosecuting  attorney  was  promptly  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  with  the  result  that  the  man  was  given  a  sentence 
for  contributing  to  delinquency,  and  the  girl  put  under  the  care  of 
the  court  and  sent  to  the  hospital  for  treatment.  Then,  in  spite 
of  all.  the  findings,  and  the  fact  that  subsequent  investigation 
revealed  that  her  father  was  actually  encouraging  her  to  be  a  delin- 
quent, when  her  mother  appealed  to  some  "kindhearted''  clubwomen 
to  help  her  to  get  her  child  forcibly  held  in  the  hospital,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  enlisting  sympathy.  The  result  was  that  the  girl  was  sent 
home,  to  go  back  to  her  old  habits — still  carrying  a  virulent  infec- 
tion of  both  gonorrhea  and  syphilis  and  under  no  obUgation  to 
take  treatment — ^while  the  man,  whose  only  offence  was  falling 
victim  to  her  wiles,  languished  in  jail. 

Question :  How  can  prostitution  and  venereal  disease  be  eradi- 
cated when  the  very  people  that  should  assist  justice  obstruct  it  by 
misplaced  sympathy? 


ABSTRACTS  and  EXTRACTS 


DEAFNESS  AND  PARENTHOOD 

Dr.  E.  A.  Fay  (Marriages  of  the  Deaf  in  America,  1898)  has 
made  a  study  of  the  records  gathered  by  the  Volta  Bureau.  The 
total  number  of  marriages  of  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  one  or  both  of  the  parents  being  deaf,  were  4471.  14.1% 
of  these  matings  were  sterile.  There  were  6782  children  from 
parents  both  of  whom  were  totally  deaf.  24.7%  of  the  children 
of  these  totally  deaf  parents  were  themselves  deaf.  The  reports 
show  that  deafness  is  hereditary.    A  child  bom  of  normal  parents 
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is  very  rarely  deaf,  unless  there  is  deafness  in  one  or  both  families 
of  the  parents.  Persons  deaf  by  accident  do  not  produce  deaf 
children.  Only  parents  who  are  syphilitic  or  have  the  tendency  to 
deafness  in  their  ancestry,  can  transmit  deafness.  When  one  parent 
is  normal  and  one  is  hereditarily  deaf,  the  children  have  an  even 
chance  of  escaping  deafness. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  writes:  If  marriages  between  the 
deaf  continued  for  several  generations,  there  would  result  a  new 
variety  of  human  beings,  permanently  devoid  of  the  sense  of 
hearing.  

A  CASE  OF  SATYRIASIS. 

A  farmer,  though  married,  suffered  for  three  years  from  such 
severe  sexual  excitement  that  he  was  at  times  compelled  to  perform 
the  sexual  act  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
that  without  deriving  therefrom  any  adequate  satisfaction.  His 
attacks  of  satyriasis  became  finally  so  violent  that  he  lost  conscious- 
ness, and  raged  about  the  house  in  a  blind  sexual  paroxysm, 
demanding  that  his  wife  submit  to  other  men  in  his  presence,  give 
herself  to  animals,  and  perform  the  act  before  others,  with  the  idea 
of  heightening  his  own  enjoyment.  She  was  compelled  to  remain 
constantly  with  him  during  these  attacks  to  prevent  his  seizing  upon 
some  other  female.  These  attacks  were  greatly  accentuated  by  the 
use  of  alcohol. — Lentz,  Bull.  d.  L  Soc.  d.  Med.  Leg.  d.  Belg. — 


A  CASE  OF  FEMALE  MASTURBATION 

A  lady,  a  devout  church-member,  never  allowing  herself  to 
entertain  sexual  thoughts  concerning  men,  masturbated  every 
morning,  standing  before  a  mirror,  by  rubbing  her  privates  against 
a  key  in  the  bureau  drawer.  Men  never  excited  her  passions,  but 
the  sight  of  a  key  in  a  bureau  drawer  always  aroused  erotic  desires 
in  her. — Da.  R.  T.  Morris.  Tr.  Am.  Ass^n.  of  Obstet.,  1892. 


RESULTS  OF  WEAKER  SEXUALITY  IN  WOMEN. 

That  the  sexual  sense  in  general  is  less  vivid  in  women  than 
in  men  is  practically  a  very  suitable  arrangement.  If  it  was  just 
as  vivid  they  would  be  less  able  to  resist  the  continual  wooing  of 
men.  The  result  w<Juld  be  an  exhaustion  and  a  serious  injury  to  the 
sexual  glands  due  to  overactivity,  and  this  would  probably  tend 
to  render  conception  more  difficult,  and  the  human  race  would  be 
threatened  with  extermination.  From  this  point  of  view  syphilis 
and  other  venereal  diseases  could  be  considered  as  a  horrifying 
measure  used  by  severe  Mother  Nature,  and  may  be  looked  upon  in 
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general  as  serving  a  higher  purpose,  sometimes  even  as  a  beneficial 
phenomenon.  [ !]  Virtue  is  therefore  actually  forced  upon  women. 
It  is  an  extreme  necessity!  If  there  were  no  ill  omsequencesy 
virtue  would  frequently  waver.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  a 
rigid  education  to  deaden  the  sexual  impulse,  the  voice  of  love  would 
triumph  if  the  maiden's  virtue  were  not  strengthened  and  suppor- 
ted by  the  fear  of  possible  consequences.  She  is  actually  driven  to 
concealment  and  disguise  of  her  feelings.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  art  of  disguise  is  developed  in  women  to  its  highest  degree, 
and  we  see,  in  fact,  that  women  representing  it  are  natural4x)m 
actresses. — ^De.  Abkold  Lorakd. 


NORMAL  SEXUAL  GRATIFICATION. 

Normal  sexual  conditions,  i.  e.,  where  the  desire  is  gratified 
with  proper  moderation,  exert  a  quieting  and  strengthening 
influ^ice.  They  induce  sleep,  quietude,  strengthen  the  nervous 
system  and  aid  digestion  as  well  as  all  other  functions. — ^Peof.  G. 
M.  Beard:  ** Sexual  Neurasthenia.** 


Sensuality. — ^All  normal  people  are  sensual,  because  they  have 
senses  for  bodily  perception  without  which  they  could  not  live. 
— ^De  a.  Nysteom.  

CONSEQUENCES  OF  SEXUAL  CONTINENCE. 
Dr.  Arnold  Lorand  (**Building  Human  Intelligence'*)  one  day 
was  consulted  by  a  young  man  who  notwithstanding  a  very  vivid 
sexual  impulse  had  never  as  yet  had  any  intercourse  with  members 
of  the  other  sex.  He  had  a  moral  aversion  towards  all  such  ^^animal 
instincts."  Being  a  very  handsome  young  man,  he  frequently 
was  led  into  temptaticm  by  the  girls,  but  at  the  last  moment,  when 
the  danger  was  the  greatest,  he  repented  and  the  partner  met  with 
disappointment.  He  masturbated  excessively  to  make  himself  inert 
against  such  temptations.  The  writer  diagnosed  in  this  patient 
dyspepsia  with  pains  in  the  stomach  and  hyperacidity,  also  symp- 
toms of  neurasthenia  which  were  producing  an  unfavorable  influence 
upon  his  studies.  

Dr.  Leonard  found  neurasthenia,  obstinate  insonmia  and  other 
nervous  symptoms  in  a  druggist  who,  since  the  death  of  his  wife, 
eight  years  before,  with  whom  he  had  lived  happily,  anxiously 
avoided  any  intercourse  from  fear  of  infection.  Reflecting,  or 
calculating,  or  any  mental  strain,  caused  him  great  inconvenience, 
and,  not  to  be  tortured  any  more  by  it,  he  sold  his  drug  store. 
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SEXUAL  HYPOCHONDRIASIS. 
By  Sie  James  Paget. 

THE  cases  which  I  advise  you  to  include  under  this  name  are 
those  of  male  patients  who  regard  trivial  maladies,  or 
even  some  of  the  natural  events,  in  their  sexual  organs 
with  the  unreasonable  dread  or  gloom  and  watchfulness 
which  are  characteristic  of  hypochondriasis.  They  are  such  as  are 
accused  or  accuse  themselves  of  spermatorrhoea,  or  of  the  other 
maladies  of  the  sexual  organs  which  swindling  advertisers  profess 
to  cure. 

You  will  find  that  men  with  healthy  nervous  systems,  or  who 
are  careless,  or  sensible,  or  well-informed,  will  very  rarely  consult 
you  on  any  of  the  so-called  functional  diseases  of  their  sexual 
organs;  when  they  have  them  they  endure  them  without  harm  or 
distress.  Of  those  who  will  consult  you,  some  are  merely  ignorant 
of  what  the  natural  actions  of  these  organs  are  or  may  be;  some 
have  brains  too  emotional,  or  spinal  marrows  too  irritable,  hurry- 
ing the  secretion  of  seminal  fluids  and  disordering  their  emission; 
but  those  are  most  numerous  whose  minds  in  reference  to  their  sex- 
ual organs,  are  unsound.  The  unsoundness  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  be  called  insanity :  let  it  be  called  hypochondriasis ;  and  if  you 
will  study  its  general  characters  with  the  help  of  the  best  essays 
on  the  subject,  and  best  of  all  with  the  essay  on  Hypochondriasis 
by  Sir  William  Gull  and  Dr.  Anstie  in  Reynolds*  System  of  Medi- 
cine,* I  may  limit  myself  to  speaking  of  the  conditions  of  the  sexual 
organs  which  are  associated  with  disorders  of  the  nervous  system. 

Of  these  I  will  speak  rather  fully;  but  first,  let  me  ask  you 
to  note  the  ignorance  concerning  sexual  matters  of  which  I  just 
now  spoke:  for  it  is  the  source  of  a  kind  of  hypochondriasis  in 
some  who,  in  mere  ignorance,  imagine  miseries  for  themselves  or 
are  made  miserable  by  others'  falsehoods. 


*  This  classic  is  worth  reprinting. 
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Ignorance  about  sexual  affairs  seems  to  be  a  notable  diarac- 
teristic  of  the  more  civilized  part  of  the  human  race.  Brutes,  even 
those  most  changed  by  our  domesticaticm,  copulate  as  naturally 
as  they  eat  or  defalcate.  As  the  instinct  for  food  leads  them  to 
eat,  and  carries  with  it  all  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  choice 
and  taking  of  their  food,  ao  the  sexual  instict  has  with  it  the  know- 
ledge how  to  copulate.  It  is  the  same,  I  believe,  with  the  least 
civilized  of  our  race;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  most  civilized.  It 
seems  as  if,  in  the  course  of  generations,  the  transmission  of  intel- 
lectual powers  gained  by  education  had  the  effect  of  subduing  or 
superseding  those  of  instinct.  How  far  up  the  grades  of  civili- 
sation tins  change  begins,  I  do  not  know ;  but  among  ourselves  it 
is  certain  that  the  method  of  copulating  needs  to  be  taught,  and 
that  they  to  whcMn  it  is  not  taught  remain  quite  ignorant  about 
it;  as  ignorant  as,  I  suppose,  we  should  be  of  what  to  eat  and 
drink  if  we  were  not  taught.  Of  course  very  few,  I  mean  very 
few  of  our  sex,  grow-up  without  being  taught,  either  by  the  talk 
of  schoolfellows  or  by  books  or  other  means ;  but  a  few  grow  up 
and  even  marry  in  complete  ignorance;  and  this  ignorance,  which 
is  rare  among  men,  is  very  common  among  well-educated  women. 

The  fact  is  of  much  interest  in  relation  both  to  the  natural 
history  of  our  race,  and  to  the  frequency  of  sexual  disorders  depen- 
dent on  the  mind  or  <m  the  nervous  system.  For  sexual  desire  arises 
and  grows  without  the  knowledge  how  to  satisfy  it;  and  in  the 
learning  how  to  satisfy  it  errors  and  fancies  and  things  half  under- 
stood get  into  the  mind,  and  become  to  some  men  sources  of  misery 
and  fright,  and  to  some  the  subjects  of  hypochondriac  gloom  and 
watchfulness. 

Among  the  merely  ignorant  you  will  find  that,  if  they  be  other- 
wise sensible  people,  they  need  only  to  be  told  the  truth  concern- 
ing the  disorders,  real  or  imaginary,  for  which  they  consult  you. 
Knowledge  will  cure  them.  But  if  they  be  or  have  become  hypo- 
chondriac they  will  not  receive,  or  will  not  retain,  knowledge ;  their 
erroneous  beliefs  will  be  to  their  minds  stronger  than  your  truths. 

Of  these  I  shall  have  to  speak  again  in  reference  to  all  the 
sexual  disturbances  of  which  they  complcdn. 

Now  the  complaint  of  some  is  that  semen  passes  with  their 
urine,  and  that  all  their  ^strength  is  going  from  them';  and  of 
this  they  give  various  symptoms,  which,  if  they  be  at  all  true  are 
due  to  something  else.     For  the  general  notion  of  semen  passing 
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with  the  urine  is  erroneous  and  is  usually  derived  from  dishonest 
advertisers,  who  make  it  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  rob  their 
patients. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  very  rare  case  in  which  after  gonorrhoea 
or  other  disease  affecting  a  seminal  vesicle,  a  part  of  it  seems  to 
become  sacculated  and  may  be  so  filled  that  mucus,  and  perhaps 
seminal  fluid,  may  be  pressed  from  it  in  the  last  lifting  efforts  of 
the  muscles  for  expelling  urine.  And  this  out-pressing  may  be 
attended  with  sensaticms  of  discomfort,  shuddering  and  tremors; 
but  it  is  harmless.  In  the  ordinary  cases,  and  those  of  hypochon- 
driasis, the  supposed  semen  is  mucus  from  the  bladder,  whidi,  when 
it  exists  in  its  natural  small  quantity  in  the  urine,  appears  as  a 
pale  dim  doud  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  sometimes  sparkling 
when  light  passes  through  it. 

As  to  semen  passing  with  the  urine,  I  am  nearly  certain  that 
it  never  does  so  unless  when  an  emission  of  semen,  in  whatever  way 
provoked,  has  lately  taken  place  or  where  there  has  been  disease 
of  a  saninal  vesicle.  In  the  former  case  some  semen,  remaining 
on  the  walls  of  the  urethra,  or  possibly  having  passed  into  the 
bladder,  is  washed-out  with  the  next  stream  of  urine,  and  may 
be  found  in  it  with  the  microscope.  I  once  examined,  for  many 
days  in  succession,  the  urine  of  a  patient  who  was  persuaded  that 
he  passed  semen  with  it;  and  semen  could  always  be  found  when 
he  had  a  nocturnal  emission,  but  never  on  any  other  occasion.  A 
former  colleague  of  mine  assured  me  that  he  had  frequently  ob- 
served the  same  thing  after  copulation.  And  this,  I  believe,  is  the 
whole  truth  concerning  semen  passing  with  urine;  whatever  may 
chance  to  be  left  in  the  urethra  after  an  emission  is  washed-out. 
But  that  which  frightens  the  ignorant  and  the  hypochondriacal 
is  not  even  this ;  it  is  mucus  of  the  urinary  passages,  either  quite 
healthy  or  in  some  trivial  manner  changed.  This  form  of  what  is 
called  spermatorrhoea,  therefore,  should  be  treated  by  instruction, 
which  the  merely  ignorant  will  receive,  and  the  hypochondrical, 
very  probably,  will  not. 

Not  much  unlike  this  misunderstanding  about  vesical  mucus 
is  another  in  which  some  people,  chiefly  middle-aged  and  elderly 
people  with  diminishing  sexual  powers,  make  themselves  miserable. 
They  find  in  their  urine  little  flakes  or  threads  of  floating  mucus, 
which,  they  say,  are  always  washed  out  of  the  urethra  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  urine-stream,  especially  in  the  morning.     They  watch 
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these  with  the  greatest  anxiety;  and  send  them  to  you  on  bits  of 
paper  or  of  glass,  begging  you  to  examine  them  very  carefully. 
I  believe  that  they  are  bits  of  prostatic  mucus,  secreted  in  the 
night  and  washed-out  with  the  morning-urine.  But,  whatever 
they  may  be,  they  are  not  of  the  least  importance.  You  may  find 
them  passed  by  men  who  neither  know  nor  care  anything  about 
them  and  whom  they  never  harm;  and  even  hypochondriacs  go  on, 
month  after  month,  passing  them  and  yet  suffering  nothing  but 
their  mental  misery. 

There  is  nothing  really  more  serious  in  these  flakes  of  mucus, 
than  there  is  in  the  mucus  for  which  some  men,  or  even  these  same 
men,  blow  their  noses  oftener  than  others ;  or  in  the  secretion  which 
makes  some  people's  eyelids  stick  together  in  the  morning.  It 
seems  strange  that  mucus  from  one  place  should  make  peojde  so 
much  unhappier  than  mucus  from  another.  But  this  is  the  usual 
character  of  hypochondriasis;  it  is  as  if  a  morbid  element  of  the 
mind  could  localise  itself,  as  a  morbid  element  of  the  blood  may,  in 
some  *place  of  election.*  * 

Again,  some  of  the  same  persons  are  unhappy  because,  as 
they  say,  they  pass  semen  during  defaecation.  But  these,  again, 
do  nothing  more  than  healthy  men  often  do.  When  the  rectum  is 
emptied  with  much  muscular  force,  and  especially  when  large  solid 
faeces  are  being  passed,  the  contents  of  the  vesiculae  seminales 
and  of  the  prostatic  ducts,  and,  I  dare  say,  of  Cowper's  and  other 
mucous  glands  besides,  are  apt  to  be  pressed-out;  and  hence  it 
is  not  rare  for  healthy  men  to  find  mucus,  or  some  fluid  like  it, 
escaping  from  the  urethra  during  defaecation  attended  with  strain- 
ing. And,  when  the  vesiculae  seminales  are  filled  with  semen,  as 
they  may  be  when  it  is  long  since  an  emission  took  place,  or 
when,  in  an  emission  they  are  not  emptied,  their  fluid  together  with 
semen  may  be  pressed  from  the  urethra  with  something  even  of 
the  sensation  of  emission.  All  these  things  happen  to  healthy  peo- 
ple without  harm:  they  are  not  unnatural;  certainly  they  are  not 
effects  or  signs  of  diseases:  and  when  anyone  comes  to  you  com- 
plaining of  them,  it  is  his  mind,  not  his  sexual  organs,  that  requires 
treatment. 


*  Prostatorrhoea,  prostatic  gleet,  or  whatever  else  the  disease  may 
be  called  which  is  attended  with  constant  excessive  secretion  from  the 
prostate,  or  vesiculae,  or  both,  is  not  here  referred  to.  This  is  a  real 
disease  and  very  troublesome,  whether  associated  or  not  with  spinal  irri- 
tation or  with  hypochondriasis. 
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Another  subject  of  gloom  and  alarm  to  some  is  that,  during 
sexual  excitement,  and,  as  they  suppose,  worse  still,  when  they 
wake  in  the  morning,  they  find  a  clear  colorless  liquid  flowing 
from  the  urethra  or  easily  pressed  from  it.  Here,  again,  the  com- 
plaint is  of  that  which  is  natural,  and  it  would  be  quite  as  just  if 
directed  against  tears  during  grief.  The  urethra  naturally  se- 
cretes mucus  during  sexual  excitement;  it  secretes  more  or  less 
in  diflFerent  persons,  but  some,  I  believe,  in  all ;  and  as  for  the  morn- 
ing-secretion, it  is  due  either  to  some  sexual  excitement  during  sleep* 
forgotten  before  waking,  or  to  the  general  condition  of  turgescence 
or  erection  of  the  sexual  organs  which,  in  most  healthy  persons, 
exists  during  sleep  or  some  part  of  it.  In  no  case  is  this  clear  ure- 
thral mucus  a  sign  or  consequence  of  disease,  unless  indeed  when  an 
excess  of  it  is  a  residue  of  gonorriiea.  It  is,  I  think,  most  abun- 
dant and  most  quickly  formed  in  those  whose  sexual  organs  are 
more  irritable  than  potent;  but  this  is  the  worst  that  can  be  said 
of  it ;  and  even  in  these  it  ib  not  the  sexual  organs,  but  some  part 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  brain  or  the  spinal  marrow,  that  is  in 
the  wrong.  In  no  case  does  the  secretion  deserve  to  be  called  or 
treated  as  a  disease. 

Again,  there  are  some  to  whom,  whether  through  ignorance, 
or  misguidance,  or  hypochondriasis,  a  varicocele  is  a  source  of 
misery  and  dismay.  They  look  on  it  as  a  forerunner  of  impotence, 
and  of  wasting  testicles,  and  I  know  not  what  besides.  All  such 
fears  are  groundless.  Varicocele  is  troublesome  because  of  the 
sense  of  weight  and  aching  which  sometimes,  though  far  from 
always,  attends  it,  and  which  is  sometimes  much  increased  by  long 
standing  or  walking.  In  some  cases,  too,  the  dilated  veins,  like 
varicose  veins  in  the  leg,  are  apt  to  become  inflamed  or  very  s^isi- 
tive.  But  this,  I  believe,  is  the  widest  limit  of  the  harm  that  vari- 
cocele ever  does.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  ever  produced  wasting 
of  a  testicle  or  impotaice  or  any  such  thing.  It  is  common  enough 
to  find  varicocele  in  quite  healthy  men  who,  being  sufiiciently 
careless  or  sensible  to  make  light  of  it,  suffer  no  harm  either  ment^ 
or  bodily.  Some  who  have  it  while  they  are  single  and  chaste 
are  cured  by  marriage;  and  in  some  it  ceases  to  cause  even  its 
slight  occasional  aching  when  they  begin  to  grow  old.  In  short, 
the  cases  in  which  varicocele  is  more  than  a  trivial  affair  are  very 
few;  and  in  these  few  its  mischiefs  are  not  such  as  the  sexual 
hypochondriacs   imagine.     They  are,   indeed,   altogether  distinct 
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from  the  functions  of  the  sexual  organs;  being  such  achings  and 
wearing  pains  as  may  be  felt  in  varicose  veins  in  the  legs.  These 
may  be  sufficient  to  disqualify  a  man  for  military  service;  but 
they  are  not  sexually  important;  and,  in  those  who  believe  they 
are,  it  is  a  mental  error,  not  a  bodily  one,  that  needs  cure. 

I  can  very  positively  give  you  the  same  assurance  about 
those  who  will  consult  you  on  several  other  things;  such  €is  the 
scrotum  being  too  pendulous,  or  the  penis  being  cold  or  shrivelled, 
or  the  testicles  too  small  when  in  fact  they  are  of  ordinary  si^e. 

But  now  I  must  speak  of  something  which  may  in  its  greater 
degrees,  have  the  character  of  real  if  not  serious,  disease;  I  mean 
the  nocturnal  and  other  involuntary  emissions  of  semen.  I  say, 
in  its  greater  degrees ;  for,  in  the  lesser,  the  emissions  are  natural, 
and  it  is  a  sign  of  ignorance  or  hypochondriasis  if  the  mind  dwells 
sadly  on  them.  And,  I  may  add  that  of  all  the  cases  of  such 
emissions  on  which  you  will  be  consulted,  not  more  than  one  in 
fifty  will  deserve  serious  consideration  unless  for  the  state  of  the 
patient's  mind  and  nervous  system. 

To  those  who  lead  chaste  lives,  and  to  some  of  those  who  do 
not,  nocturnal  emissions  of  semen  are  natural  occurrences.  I 
never  met  with  a  chaste  healthy  man,  of  whom  I  had  occasion 
to  ask  about  them,  who  did  not  say  that  he  had  them  sometimes. 
Their  frequency  is  in  different  men  very  various:  varying  accord- 
ing to  many  things,  such  as  climate,  diet,  social  habits,  and, 
above  all,  I  think,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  minds  of 
those  who  do  not  have  sexual  intercourse  are  directed  to  sexual 
matters.  Thus  nocturnal  emissions  may  vary  from  once  or  twice 
in  a  week,  to  once  in  two  or  three  months,  or,  at  times  of  unusual 
exhaustion  or  excitement,  they  may  exceed  those  rates  or  may 
fall  short  of  them :  but  in  both  sets  of  cases  and  in  all  the  intermed- 
iate frequencies  they  are  consistent  with  good  health.  Men  who 
are  careless,  or  sufficiently  well-informed,  say  nothing  about  them, 
and  suffer  no  harm.  When,  therefore,  any  person  with  a  sound 
nervous  system,  and  having  nocturnal  emissions  within  such  limits 
as  I  have  mentioned,  consults  you  about  them,  it  is  best  to  teU 
him  that  they  are^natural  occurrences  which  may  be  left  to  their 
own  course,  and  you  may  add  that  they  cannot  be  put  an  end  to 
and  ought  not  to  be  if  they  could. 

But  the  case  is  different  in  men  with  over-sensitive  nervous 
systems,  or  in  whom  one  may  believe  that  at  least  that  part  of  the 
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spinal  marrow  which  is  in  nearest  relation  with  the  sexual  organs 
is  over-irritable.  In  this  condition  the  emission  of  semen  is  apt 
to  take  place  with  much  less  than  the  normal  amount  of  excitem^it. 
Hence  it  may  take  place  too  quickly  during  or  even  before  sexual 
intercourse;  sometimes  without  erection  and  almost  without  sensa- 
tion; sometimes  from  the  mere  friction  of  the  dress  in  riding  or 
walking,  or  during  sensual  thoughts ;  and  frequently  at  night  with 
or  without  sensual  dreams.  This  if  anything  might  be  called  sper- 
matorrhoea; but  even  this  is  not  properly  a  disease  of  the  sexual 
organs,  it  is  a  disease  or  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  and  may 
most  probably  be  referred,  as  I  have  sciid,  to  a  too  irritable  condi- 
tion of  the  spinal  marrow  or  of  some  portion  of  it.  For,  with  too 
frequent  and  too  quick  emissions  there  are  always  other  signs 
of  nervous  disorder  which,  though  commonly  regarded  as  due  to 
the  emissions,  are  really  not  so. 

The  chief  of  these  signs  are  aching  of  the  back  and  lower 
limbs,  especially  after  emissions;  readiness  to  be  fatigued,  and 
in  all  fatigue  pain;  weary  limbs  and  spines;  indisposition  or 
seeming  incapacity  for  mental  exercise;  defect  of  will  and  of 
power  of  attention;  often  restlessness  at  night  and  unrefrcshing 
sleep;  hysteric  fits  or  feelings.  Many  patients,  too,  are  troubled 
with  palpitation;  many  with  constipation;  some  with  excess  of 
lithates;  some  with  oxalates  in  their  urine;  not  a  few  with  irri- 
table bladder;  some  with  various  nervous  indigestions;  some  with 
coldness  of  feet  and  hands. 

Now,  neither  these  nor  any  other  of  the  signs  commonly 
enumerated  with  them  are  characteristic  of  disease  of  sexual  or- 
gans; they  are  signs  of  a  central  nervous  disorder;  they  are  the 
very  same  as  are  found  in  many  cases  of  *spinal  irritation'  and 
of  so-called  hysteria  in  which  there  is  no  indication  of  any  sexual 
disturbance,  but,  if  anything,  some  disturbance  at  the  heart,  or 
the  bladder,  or  a  joint  or  some  other  part.  Moreover,  these  ner- 
vous signs  bear  no  proportion  to  the  emissions,  and  though  com- 
monly aggravated  by  them,  are  only  so  aggravated  as  the  same 
symptoms  are  in  nervous  women  at  the  menstrual  period,  or  by 
any  other  sudden  or  considerable  expenditure  of  nervous  power.  * 


♦  This  lecture  was  given  before  those  on  Nervous  Mimicry;  but 
the  points  of  likeness  between  the  subjects  of  sexual  hypochondriasis 
and  those  with  disorderly  nervous  systems  to  whom  these  lectures  re- 
late are  very  numerous  and  clear.  Especially,  there  is  likeness  be- 
tween the  men  with  this  disease  and  the  women  who  have  uterine  dis- 
turbance: and  the  difference  in  their  mental  states  agrees  with  th-e  gen- 
eral fact  that  hypochondriasis  is  much  commoner  in  men  than  in  women. 
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The  utter  prostration  which  women,  and  Bome  men  too,  with 
spinal  irritation  complain  of  after  walking  is  the  counterpart  of 
that  which  is  complained  of  by  these  nervous  patients  after  their 
emissions;  and  I  have  heard  patients  complain  of  it  even  during 
digestion,  or  after  their  daily  defaecations,  though  these  were  with 
neither  pain  nor  straining.  It  is  true  that  there  are  few  if  any 
of  these  cases  worse  than  those  in  which  the  nervous  disorder, 
which  I  hold  to  be  the  primary  affection,  is  directed  on  the  sexual 
organs,  or  has  been  wilfully  directed  on  them  by  frequent  mas- 
turbation or  irregular  sexual  practices ;  but,  in  not  a  few  of  those 
who  lay  the  fault  of  their  nervous  troubles  on  their  seminal  emis- 
sions, the  sexual  organs  act  healthily.  One  of  the  worst  cases 
that  I  have  ever  seen  was  in  a  married  man  who,  because  of  back- 
ache and  many  more  of  the  sensations  I  have  enumerated,  lay, 
like  many  hysterical  women,  constantly  on  his  back,  travelled  on  his 
couch,  or  at  most  moved  slowly  on  crutches.  He  had  occasional 
sexual  intercourse;  and  his  back  was  always  more  painful  after 
it,  and  he  felt  miserable  and  exhausted  and  prostrate ;  but  so  he  did 
•after  a  walk  or  any  other  unusual  expenditure  of  nerve-force.  In 
another,  a  man  of  80,  who  lay  helpless  and  will-less,  weak-eyed 
and  utterly  enfeebled,  a  very  type  of  the  supposed  victims  of 
spermatorrhoea,  nocturnal  emissions  occurred  very  rarely.  They 
were  followed  by  increase  of  back-ache  and  other  miseries,  but  in 
no  greater  degree  than  was  every  unusual  mental  or  bodily  effort: 
and  this  patient  had  never  had  sexual  intercourse,  had  mastur- 
bated only  twice  or  three  times  in  his  life,  and  had  had  very  few 
nocturnal  emissions. 

Now,  in  some  of  these  cases  of  rapid  and  frequent  emissions, 
the  consequence,  as  I  want  you  to  believe,  and  not  the  cause,  of 
nervous  disorder,  there  is  no  mental  error :  the  patients  are  not  more 
than  reasonably  distressed  by  the  inconvenience  they  suffer.  But 
in  many  cases,  hypochondriasis  is  associated  with  the  rest  of  the 
disorder,  and  increases  immeasurably  both  the  misery  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  cure.  The  patients  are  full  of  apprehensions,  unable 
to  divert  their  minds  from  their  sexual  functions,  constantly 
watchful  of  their  sensations  and  making  them  constantly  more 
intense.  And  further  mischief  follows  all  this:  for  the  direction  of 
the  mind  to  the  sexual  organs  makes  both  them  and  the  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  associated  with  them  more  and  more  irritable;  it 
increases  the  secxetion  of  seminal  fluid  and  hurries  its  discharge. 
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The  mind  thus  continucdly  multiplies  the  sources  of  its  own  misery. 

Few  conditions  are  more  pitiable  than  those  of  hypochondriacs 
who  thus  suffer,  and  few  more  difficult  to  cure.  Your  chance  of 
doing  good  will  depend  mainly  on  the  skill  with  which  you  can 
influence  the  patient's  mind :  for  of  the  components  of  his  case  the 
mental  condition  is  the  worst,  the  irritable  spinal  marrow  the  next, 
the  state  of  the  sexual  organs  the  last,  in  order  of  gravity.  Not 
that  local  treatment  is  to  be  neglected,  for  if  the  unnatural  sensi- 
bility of  the  sexual  organs  can  be  diminished  the  mind  may  be 
less  often  distressed  by  emissions. 

To  this  end,  cold  enemata  are  sometimes  useful,  and  sometimes 
galvanism ;  and  in  some  cases  the  passing  of  bougies  or  catheters, 
with  or  without  caustic  for  the  prostatic  part  of  the  urethra.  But 
all  these  things  often  fail ;  and,  as  for  the  last,  I  have  seen  so  many 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  mischievous  that  I  am  sure  it  should  be 
used  seldom  and  never  without  more  than  ordinary  skill.  But  of 
its  being  sometimes  useful  under  these  conditions  I  cannot  doubt. 

For  the  nervous  state  you  must  use,  as  for  any  other  cases 
of  ^spinal  irritation'  iron,  good  food,  and  good  air,  and  the  cor- 
rectives of  any  coincident  disorder  of  the  digestive  or  other  organs ; 
and  you  must  persuade  to  a  robust,  sensible  and  fully  occupied 
habit  of  life,  with  much  sleep  and  the  best  self-control  that  can  be 
obtained. 

But  do  what  you  may  the  hypochondriasis  will,  in  the  worst 
cases,  remain;  and  if,  even  the  sexual  trouble  should  cease,  the 
mental  wrong  will  continue,  only  changing  its  subject,  or  dwelling 
on  the  past  as  gloomily  as  it  used  to  dwell  on  what  was  present. 
And  in  some  the  hypochondriasis  will  gradually  drift  into  a  more 
evident  insanity. 

Now,  when  one  of  these  patients  becomes  insane  the  blame 
is  commonly  laid  on  his  sexual  organs,  or  on  his  having  practiced 
masturbation.  Before  I  end,  I  will  tell  you  the  wrong  of  this: 
but  I  must  first  speak  of  another  of  the  conditions  on  which  hypo- 
chondriacs think  erroneously;  namely,  impotence.  This  impo- 
tence, or  even  greatly  reduced  sexual  power,  is  so  distressing  even 
to  those  who  may  be  called  reasonable  men  that  you  may  sometimes 
be  ready  to  ascribe  to  mental  disorder  what  is  a  material  disease 
or  defect.  Your  study*  therefore,  in  each  case,  must  be  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  impotence  complete  or  incomplete  be  real,  or  due 
to  ignorance  or  some  nervous  disorder;  or  whether  there  be  no  im- 
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potence  at  all  but  only  an  hypochondriacal  fear  ot  false  per- 
suasion of  it.  Now  of  the  real  cases  of  impotence  I  can  only 
enumerate  the  chief  forms.  It  may  be  due  to  disease  or  wasting  of 
the  testicles,  but  this,  unless  the  disease  or  wasting  be  extreme, 
is  very  rare.  (Observe,  I  do  not  speak  of  sterility  which  means 
only  inability  to  beget  children,  but  of  impotence  which  means 
inability  to  copulate. )  It  may  follow  abscess  or  other  acute  disease 
of  the  prostate.  Very  rarely  and  inexplicably,  it  is  sometimes  a 
sequence  of  fever;  sometimes  of  injuries  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 
It  is  found  during  exhaustion  from  excessive  and  anxious  mental 
work,  with  'jaded  brains';  and  during  some  forms  of  dyspepsia, 
with  oxaluria:  but  in  these  cases  it  is  only  temporary.  It  is  not 
rare  with  advanced  diabetes ;  and  is  common  with  sevearal  forms  of 
degeneracy  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  old  age  it  is  happily  not  rare. 
At  any  age  it  may  begin  and  continue  very  long  in  those  who  have 
been  excessive  in  either  sexual  intercourse  or  masturbation.  Nay, 
all  sexual  power  and  desire  may  cease  in  apparently  healthy  m«i, 
and  without  apparent  cause,  at  unusually  early  ages:  in  cases 
that  I  have  known,  as  early  as  thirty-five  or  forty  even  in  those  who 
never  masturbated  and  very  rarely  had  sexual  intercourse. 

But  although  the  physical  causes  of  impotence  and  great  de- 
crease of  sexual  power  may  be  thus  numerous,  yet  from  all  these 
causes  together  the  cases  are  less  frequent  than  those  due  to 
nervous  disorder  or  to  mental  defects;  and  the  impotence  which 
is  complained  of  or  dreaded  without  any  real  reason  is  more  com- 
mon still.  The  mental  and  nervous  defects  which  may  make  a  man 
impotent  are  various  in  different  persons;  some  hindering  or  in- 
terrupting erection ;  some  preventing  emission ;  and  they  are  as  var- 
ious in  degree;  some  are  only  occasional,  a  few  are  habitual  or 
scarcely  constant.  They  may  be  cured,  if  at  all,  by  means  addressed 
to  the  mind  or  to  the  nervous  system ;  but  they  are  all  hard  to  cure ; 
as  hard  as  it  is  to  cure  stammering,  whether  in  speech  or  any  other 
function,  or  to  cure  any  of  the  disorders  of  those  functions  for 
the  perfection  of  which  the  will  must  act  in  exact  harmony  with 
parts  not  under  its  direct  control. 

I  have  enumerated  all  these  cases  of  impotence  to  help  you 
to  guard  against  the  risk  of  treating  as  a  mere  hypochondriac  any 
one  who  really  has  this  malady  from  either  mental  or  physical 
causes.  As  a  rule  the  distinction  is  not  difficult.  They  who  com- 
plain of  impotence  alone  are  distressed  about  it,  and  are  very 
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anxious  for  its  cure;  more  so  that  to  the  cool  judgment  of  any- 
body else  may  seem  reasonable;  but  here  is  the  boundary  of  their 
unhappiness ;  they  do  not  tell  or  prophesy  other  miseries,  and  do 
not  give  tip  their  minds  to  their  diseases.  Moreover,  they  who  are 
impotent,  or  nearly  so,  from  other  than  mental  or  nervous  states 
have  a  loss  of  sexual  desire  as  well  as  of  power. 

The  sexual  hypochondriac  may  or  may  not  be  mentally  impo- 
tent ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  not.  Most  of  those  who 
consult  you  will  tell  you  that  though  they  have  sexual  desire  yet 
are  impotent,  or  are  afraid  they  are,  and  are  therefore  afraid  to 
marry,  because  they  have  some  of  the  trivial  things  I  have  been 
speaking  of;  occasional  nocturnal  emissions,  or  urethral  mucus  or 
varicocele  or  something  not  more  important.  Now  if  a  man  has 
sexual  organs,  including  the  prostate,  not  manifestly  diseased 
or  wasted,  and  has  erections  and  occasional  nocturnal  emissions,  and 
any  sexual  desire,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  is  not  impotent  unless 
he  has  very  clear  facts  to  prove  that  he  is.  The  statements  that 
hypochondriacs  make  to  show  that  they  are,  or  are  becoming, 
impotent,  are  usually  evidences  that  they  are  not.  And  what  is 
true  of  hypochondriacs  is  equally  true  of  those  who  are  frightened 
by  mere  ignorance  of  sexual  matters,  or  who  have  been  fraudu- 
lently misinformed. 

You  may  observe  that,  in  speaking  of  sexual  hypochondriasis* 
I  have  spoken  of  three  different  classes  of  men  or  boys  in  whom 
functional  disorders  of  the  sexual  organs  may  need  to  be  treated. 
There  are,  first,  the  merely  ignorant  or  misinformed;  next,  those 
with  over-sensitive  or  too  irritable  nervous  systems ;  and  lastly,  the 
hypochondriacs.  The  conditions  respectively  characteristic  of  each 
may  be  mingled  in  various  degrees,  but  they  are  worth  keeping 
in  mind  as  guides  to  treatment.  The  patients  of  the  second  class 
alone  need  medicinal  help,  and  what  this  may  be  I  said  just  now: 
the  others  must  be  mentally  helped. 

With  careful  and  very  positive  treatment  you  will  cure  the  ig- 
norant, and  do  good  to  all  those  but  those  whose  hypochondriasis 
is  near  to  complete  insanity.  But  on  some  subjects  of  your  teach- 
ing you  will  have  to  be  very  clear  as  to  matters  of  fact;  especially, 
for  instance,  as  to  the  practice  of  masturbation,  to  which  many  of 
your  patients  will  ascribe  their  chief  distresses. 

Now,  I  believe  you  may  teach  positively  that  masturbation 
does  neither  more  nor  less  harm  than  sexual  intercourse  practised 
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with  the  same  frequency  in  the  same  ccmditions  of  general  health 
and  age  and  circumstance.  Practised  frequently  by  the  very 
young,  that  is,  at  any  time  before  or  at  the  beginning  of  puberty, 
masturbation  is  very  likely  to  produce  exhaustion,  effeminacy, 
over-sensitiveness  and  nervousness;  just  as  equally  frequent  cop- 
ulation at  the  same  age  would  probably  produce  them.  Or,  prac- 
tised every  day,  or  many  times  in  <Mie  day,  at  any  age,  either 
masturbation  or  copulation  is  likely  to  produce  similar  mischiefs 
or  greater.  And  the  mischiefs  are  especially  likely  or  nearly 
sure  to  happen,  and  to  be  greatest,  if  the  excesses  are  practised 
by  those  who,  by  inheritance  or  circumstances,  are  liable  to  any 
nervous  disease, — ^to  ^spinal  irritation,'  epilepsy,  insanity,  or  any 
other.  But  the  mischiefs  are  due  to  the  quantity,  not  to  the 
method,  of  the  excesses;  and  the  quantity  is  to  be  estimated  in 
relation  to  age  and  the  power  of  the  nervous  system.  I  have 
seen  as  numerous  and  as  great  evils  consequent  on  excessive  sexual 
intercourse  as  on  excessive  masturbation:  but  I  have  not  seen 
or  heard  anything  to  make  me  believe  that  occasional  mastur- 
bation has  any  other  effects  on  one  who  practises  it  than  has 
occasional  sexual  intercourse,  nor  anything  justifying  the  dread 
with  which  sexual  hypodiondriacs  regard  the  having  occasionally 
practised  it.  I  wish  that  I  could  say  something  worse  of  so  nasty 
a  practice;  an  uncleanliness,  a  filthiness  forbidden  by  God,  an 
unmanliness  despised  by  men. 

Another  point  on  which  you  may  have  to  teach  is  that  of 
dreams  associated  with  nocturnal  seminal  emissions.  Men  of  scru- 
pulous conscience  are  deeply  distressed  with  the  thought  that 
these  emissions  are  due  to  sexual  feelings  which  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  suppress  even  in  their  dreams;  they  look  on  them  as 
tokens  of  a  prevalent  impurity  of  mind  which  they  must  cure. 
Well,  you  may  tell  them  that,  according  to  all  we  know  of  dreams^ 
it  is  not  the  dream  that  excites  the  emission,  but  the  natural  and 
involuntary  erection  and  emission  that  determine  the  dream,  and 
that  over  the  erection  and  emission  that  may  occur  in  sleep  or 
just  on  waking  it  is  impossible  that  any  man  should  exercise 
direct  control;  he  might  as  well  try  to  control  while  asleep  the 
tone  of  his  snoring  or  the  posture  of  his  limbs.  Some  indirect 
control  a  man  may  have  on  all  these  things,  and  on  the  sexual 
part  of  them  it  may  be  held  that  the  more  the  mind  while  awake 
is  occupied  in  other  than  sexual  matters,  and  so  occupied  that 
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it  IS  not  even  necessary  to  use  any  effort  for  the  suppression  or 
exclusion  of  sexual  thoughts,  the  less  will  be  the  secretion  of  semen 
and  the  sensibility  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  therefore  the  less 
frequent  the  excitements  and  emissions  during  sleep.  But,  in 
some  persons,  and,  as  I  believe,  in  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
are  chaste,  nocturnal  tmissions  and  the  associated  unclean  dreams 
are  simply  irrepressible:  they  are  due  to  a  natural  secretion  of 
semen  which  we  have  no  means  of  suppressing  and  no  right  to 
suppress.  Therefore,  to  men  with  healthy  nervous  systems  you 
must  tell  that  their  nocturnal  emissions  are  evidences  of  health 
rather  than  of  disease.  And  to  those  in  whom  too  frequent  emis- 
sions are  connected  with  a  too  irritable  state  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row, you  may  tell  that  they  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  wholly 
suppressed ;  but  that  they  may  be  remedied  by  marriage,  and  may, 
very  probably,  be  diminished  by  means  that  will  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  spinal  marrow. 

To  all  alike  you  may  try  to  teach  a  judicious  carelessness 
about  these  things:  a  state  of  mind  which  would  be  an  estimable 
blessing  to  many  besides  these  sexual  hypochondriacs. 

Many  of  your  patients  will  ask  you  about  sexual  intercourse 
and  some  will  expect  you  to  prescribe  fornication.  I  would  just 
as  soon  prescribe  theft  or  lying  or  anything  else  that  Grod  has  for- 
bidden. If  men  will  practise  fornication  or  uncleanness  it  must 
be  of  their  own  choice  and  on  their  sole  responsibility.  We  are 
not  to  advise  that  which  is  morally  wrong,  even  if  we  have  some 
reason  to  think  that  a  patient's  health  would  be  better  for  the 
wrong-doing.  But  in  the  cases  before  us,  and  I  can  imagine  none 
in  which  I  should  think  differently,  there  is  not  ground  enough 
for  so  much  as  raising  a  question  about  wrong-doing.  Chastity 
does  no  harm  to  mind  or  body;  its  discipline  is  excellent:  mar- 
riage can  be  safely  waited  for ;  and  among  the  many  nervous  and 
hypochondriacal  patients  who  have  talked  to  me  about  fornica- 
tion, I  have  never  heard  one  say  that  he  was  better  or  happier 
after  it;  several  have  said  they  were  worse:  and  many,  having 
failed,  have  been  made  much  worse.  ♦ 


♦  Professor  Humphry  very  justly  points-out  that  the  functions*  of 
the  sexual  organs,  and  we  may  include  within  them  the  related  parts  of 
the  nervous  system,  'may  be  suspended  for  a  long  period,  possibly  for 
life;  and  yet  they  may  be  sound  and  capable  of  being  roused  into 
activity.*  The  same  can  scarcely  be  said  of  any  other  parts.  Holmes' 
System  of  Surgery,  vol.  V.  p.  151. 
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The  mental  treatment  which  I  have  thus  suggested  will  be 
in  many  cases  sufficient.  It  will  be  more  or  less  useful  according 
to  the  degree  of  good  sense  possessed  by  the  patient.  A  sensible 
man,  who  has  been  only  ignorant  on  sexual  subjects,  who  can 
understand  evidence  and  is  ready  to  believe  those  who  are  most 
likely  to  tell  him  what  is  true,  will  be  c^ed  when  the  truth  is 
told.  At  the  opposite  extreme,  the  worst  of  the  hypochondriacs 
win  be  almost  incapable  of  cure:  they  will  believe  nothing  hope- 
ful;  they  will  be  dull  to  all  common-sense  statements;  many  of 
them  will  prefer  to  be  guided  by  rogues  rather  than  by  honest 
men. 

Between  these  extremes  you  will  have  various  degrees  of  suc- 
cess; and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  time  does  good.  Some  few 
patients,  whose  hypochondriasis  is  a  form  of  inherited  insanity, 
become  plainly  insane;  some,  though  they  marry  and  have  duly 
regulated  sexual  intercourse,  and  may  cease  to  have  involuntary 
emissions,  yet  retain  their  other  nervous  symptoms,  and  continue 
hypochondriacal;  but  the  vast  majority  get  well.  Some  fall  in 
love,  marry,  and  are  cured ;  some  getting  into  the  weighty  respon- 
sibilities of  life,  have  things  to  think-about  more  important  than 
their  sexual  organs,  and  in  all,  as  they  grow  older,  the  spinal 
marrow  becomes  less  irritable,  so  that  the  emissions,  if  they  have 
been  annoyed  with  them,  become  less  frequent  and  are  attended 
with  less  feeling  of  exhaustion. 

Now,  let  me  end  by  speaking,  as  I  said  I  would,  about  the 
statements  that  miseries  beyond  any  that  I  have  told  of  are  fre- 
quent consequences  of  the  so-called  functional  sexual  diseases.  Epi- 
lepsy, all  forms  of  paralysis,  wasting  palsies,  amaurosis,  impo- 
tence, insanity,  indiocy,  emaciation,  disease  of  the  heart,  phthisis^ 
and  whatever  else  may  frighten  the  timid,  or  attract  the  morbid 
fear  of  the  hypochondriac,  are  advertised  by  swindlers  as  the  sure 
consequences  of  sexual  disorders,  unless  they  be  averted  by  some 
secret  treatment.  And  these  men  live  on  the  insane  and  the  fool- 
ish whom  they  can  attract.  .  They  would  do  less  harm,  and  be 
less  encouraged  in  their  frauds,  if  they  could  not  refer  to  the 
works  of  some  members  of  our  own  profession  for  opinions  justi- 
fying what  they  pretend  to  be  their  own. 

First  among  these  false  teachers  is  Lallemand.  His  picture 
of  Spermatorrhoea,  in  its  complete  form,  is  a  description  of  some- 
thing which  I  believe  to  be  unknown  among  Englishmen.     It  may 
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be  that  there  is  no  such  disease  In  France:  a  wild  imagination 
may  have  suggested  it:  but  whether  it  can  be  found  in  France 
or  not,  I  believe  you  will  never  see  it  here.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
such  a  case  as  any  of  the  worst  cases  which  Lallemand  describes, 
nor  any  which  would  justify  the  general  tone  of  his  descriptions. 
To  many  others  with  as  good  opportunities  as  myself  for  seeing 
rare  and  severe  cases  they  are  as  completely  unknown:  and  I  ob- 
ser\'e  that  English  writers  on  the  subject,  when  they  wish  to  tell 
the  worst  things  to  which  spermatorrhoea  can  be  said  to  lead, 
speak,  not  from  their  own  observations,  but  from  what  they  believe 
to  have  been  Lallemand's. 

But  setting-aside  his  account,  you  will  find,  even  among  hon- 
est English  writers,  more  serious  troubles  assigned  to  sexual  dis- 
orders than  I  think  they  can  justly  be  charged  with. 

In  speaking  of  the  symptoms  of  irritable  spinal  marrow 
associated  with  frequent  seminal  emissions,  I  indicated  the  fallacy 
of  the  argument  on  which  it  is  held  that  these  symptoms  are  the 
consequence  of  the  emissions.  The  emissions  I  said  and  (I  hope) 
showed,  are  the  consequences  not  the  cause  of  the  disorders  of 
the  nervous  system ;  they  may  aggravate  the  condition  from  which 
they  themselves  arise,  but  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  any  measure 
of  the  disease  can  be  ascribed  to  them. 

Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  concerning  the  other  supposed 
consequences  of  sexual  disorder  and  sexual  excess  of  whatever  kind. 
Let  us  take,  for  instance,  insanity;  and  what  is  said  of  it  might 
be  said  of  epilepsy  and  the  other  horrors  assigned  as  consequences 
of  spermatorrhoea  and  masturbation. 

Masturbation  and  sexual  excesses  are  commonly  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  insanity  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  insane 
inmates  of  asylums.  But,  I  think  you  wiU  find  that  no  estimate 
is  attempted  of  the  probability  that  they  who  are  said  to  have 
been  thus  made  insane  would  have  become  insane  without  this  or 
any  other  excess.  No  doubt,  in  any  man  who  inherits  a  disposition 
to  insanity,  excess  of  any  kind,  whether  in  sexual  things,  or  in 
drinking,  gambling,  or  any  other,  will  hasten  or  determine  the 
advent  of  insanity ;  but  excesses  do  not  make  men  insane  who  have 
naturally  healthy  brains.  Think  of  the  number  of  habitual  drunk- 
ards whom  we  see  dying  here:  the  poor  wretches  are  not  mad,  un- 
less their  drunkenness  be  a  sign  of  it,  an  effect  not  a  cause  of  in- 
sanity. Or,  think  of  the  number  of  sensualists  in  all  classes  of 
society,  who,  to  the  last  degree  and  their  latest  life,  stimulate  and 
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indulge  their  sexual  desires  in  any  way  they  can.  These  do  not 
become  insane  in  any  larger  proportion  than  do  gamblers,  or  over- 
active politicians,  or  even  the  vehement  students  of  science.  To 
determine  the  influence  of  excesses  in  producing  insanity  you  must 
count  not  only  the  insane  but  the  sane  who  have  committed  excesses 
and  retained  their  mental  power. 

And,  even  among  the  insane  there  are  many  of  whom  it  would 
be  truer  to  say  that  they  masturbated  because  they  were  insane, 
than  that  they  became  insane  because  they  masturbated.  It  is 
the  same  as  with  drunkenness.  Habitual  and  paroxysmal  drunk- 
enness seem  to  me  more  frequently  the  consequence  of  insanity 
than  insanity  is  of  them.  Certainly,  the  most  marked  cases  are 
in  those  who  are  members  of  families  in  which  insanity  and  other 
maladies  of  nervous  centres  are  prevalent,  and  in  those  who  are 
on  other  and  previous  grounds  known  to  be  most  wholly  sane  or 
of  average  mind.  Given  a  predisposition  to  insanity,  and,  no 
doubt,  any  of  these  exciting  or,  as  they  may  better  be  called,  ex- 
hausting causes,  may  induce  it;  may  hasten  it  or  determine  its 
occurrence.  And  the  greater  the  disposition,  the  less  need  be  the 
exhaustion  that  will  suffice:  while  in  those  in  whom  there  is  only 
the  least,  if  ^ny,  disposition  to  insanity,  nothing  less  than  the 
utterest  exhaustion  from  excess  may  suffice  to  produce  it,  if  even 
this  may.  The  drunkards  and  sensualists  who  live  and  die  sane 
are  too  many  to  let  us  speak  of  hard  drink,  or  masturbation,  or 
sexual  excesses  as  causes  of  insanity,  unless  under  many  reserves 
and  conditions. 

And  what  is  true  in  respect  of  insanity  is  true  in  respect  of 
other  assigned  consequences  of  sexual  disorders.  These  disorders 
are  effectual  exciting  causes  of  only  such  diseases  as  the  patients 
are  prone  to;  and  the  proneness  or  predisposition  is  much  nearer 
to  the  essence  of  the  disease  than  is  the  exciting  cause. 


MABRIA6E :  A  PESSIMIST'S  VIEW. 
By  Prof.  R.  Kafemann.* 

SCHOPENHAUER'S   posthumous   works   contain   a    witty 
aperfu:  "That  singular,  instinctive  joy  of  paternity  has  its 
source  in  the  consciousness  that  by  contributing  to  the  life 
of  the  species  one  has  escaped  the  death  to  which  one  suc- 
cumbs as  an  individual.'' 

The  captain  in  Strindberg's  "Father"  hopes  to  perpetuate 
hb  own  existence  in  his  child,  to  whom  he  has  devoted  a  life  full 
of  toil  and  moil;  his  child  is  the  embodiment  of  his  thoughts  of 
immortality.  Primeval  delusion  of  immortality,  profound  biol- 
ogical error  which  makes  numberless  men  unhappy  and  led  Strind- 
berg  to  better  experience.  Remembering  which,  he  exclaims: 
**Family,  thou  art  the  home  of  all  social  vices,  the  asylum  for 
lazy  women,  the  inferno  of  children,  the  hell  where  chains  are  forged 
for  the  pater  familias!" 

Thousands  of  books,  full  of  golden  words,  give  advice  and 
warning.    Who  heeds  them,  who  profits  by  them? 

The  great  satirist  Juvenal,  who  lived  meagerly  on  the  parsi- 
monious patronage  of  the  great  (aeris  inops — corpus  eget),  writes 
bitterly:  "They  say  thou  wilt  marry,  oh  Postumus, — ^what  whim 
has  entered  thy  head  that  thou  wilt  take  a  wife  unto  thyself  as 
long  as  there  are  ropes  by  which  thou  canst  hang  thyself,  high 
windows  from  which  thou  canst  precipitate  thyself ;  as  long  as  the 
bridge  of  the  Tiber  is  at  hand." 

Epicurus  shows  a  similar  attitude  toward  marriage.  He  was, 
of  course,  unmarried,  as  most  of  the  great  men  were.  Lucretius, 
his  greatest  disciple,  has  recorded  the  master's  views  on  marriage 
in  that  celebrated  poem  "De  rerum  natura." 

Goethe  recognized  the  sacredness  of  marriage  as  a  result  of 
Christian  civilization,  but  declared  that  marriage  was  unnatural. 
He  lived  according  to  this  view.  In  spite  of  his  ardent  affection 
for  Antonia  de  Branconi  he  never  thought  of  marrying  her. 

Ibsen  believed  that  marriage  had  corrupted  and  enslaved  man- 
kind. Tolstoy  was  a  decided  antagonist  of  marriage,  as  we  read 
in  his  posthumous  conversations.  According  to  him,  marriage  is 
one  of  man's  heaviest  chains,  dragging  him  down. 

Unhappily  married  men  of  genius  are  numberless.    Klenz  calls 
them  with  a  word  of  his  own  coinage:  Kakogamists. 

Nor  do  wpmen  fare  better — at  least,  not  the  intellectually 
advanced  women. 


*  Translated  from  his  book:  lUusionen,  Irrtumer  und  Fahrlassig- 
keiten  im  Liebesleben  der  Mensch^n. 
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Marquise  de  Maintenon  called  marriage  a  state  which  caused 
the  unhappiness  of  two-thirds  of  mankind.  She  admonished  the 
young  people  entrusted  to  her  care  not  to  submit  to  the  conjugal 
yoke.    It  is  probable  that  she  spoke  from  experience. 

Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  daughter  of  the  great  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  writes  in  her  memoirs :  "Men  marry  because  they  do  not 
know  what  they  are  doing,  girls  marry  because  they,  want  to  enjoy 
freedom  under  the  protection  of  a  husband.'' 

No  more  quotations !  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  most  marriages 
show  flaws  and  cracks.  They  are  caused  by  deep-seated  biological 
differences  which  do  not  emerge  to  the  surface  and  make  them- 
selves felt  until  the  hurricane  of  sexual  passion  has  become  calm. 
However,  these  defects  prove  nothing  against  marriage  as  such. 
I  assert  that  there  are  many  happy  marriages.  I  go  further  and 
declare:  Marriage  is  for  many  men  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  for 
becoming  morally  strong  through  the  burdens  and  responsibilities 
which  the  conjugal  union  imposes.  Most  men  have  yet  to  learn 
how  to  control  their  impulses  and  regulate  their  lives  according 
to  the  laws  of  reason.  Intellect  and  will  alone  are  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  their  authority  over  body  and  mind.  Marriage  with  a 
soft  but  firm  hand  tames  man's  passions,  which  so  often  overpower 
him  in  his  unguarded  moments^.  Marriage  is  the  perennial  source 
of  beneficial  influences  which  break  the  violence  of  impetuous  im- 
pulses, restrain  them  and  regulate  their  course.  According  to 
Abb^  Jerome  Coignard  (Anatole  France),  the  Philistines  do  not 
know  what  society  is  in  a  large  city,  what  man  there  is  and  how 
his  blood  seethes.  In  a  letter  to  Max  Kahlbeck,  the  well-known 
poet  Widman  describes  very  aptly  his  mental  condition  as  a  man 
of  twenty-eight:  "By  reason  of  my  experiences  I  declare  that  I 
would  have  been  ruined  at  twenty-eight  if  marriage  had  not  saved 
me;  if  I  was  alone  for  awhile  my  mind  was  divided  against 
itself,  not  to  speak  of  all  the  disorders  into  which  my  disposition 
plunged  me."  Widman  describes  here  that  mental  condition  so 
well  known  to  all  bachelors:  "Room  fear,"  i.  e.  the  fear  of  being 
alone  which  urges  them  to  leave  their  lodgings  and  seek  company. 
That  fear  of  being  alone  is  nothing  else  than  a  condition  of  excite- 
ment, caused  by  excessive  secretions  of  the  testicles;  the  sufferer 
cannot  sleep  and  is  impelled — without  being  conscious  of  it — to 
seek  amorous  adventures.  Contact  and  evacuation  appeases  the 
excitement.  Otherwise,  alcohol  does  it.  There  is  no  other  biological 
anodyne  as  powerful  as  sexual  intercourse. 
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Benvenuto  Cellini  narrates  that  when  he  was  29  years  old  he 
took  unto  himself  a  model  of  great  beauty  and  slept  with  her  nearly 
every  night;  "before  I  used  to  be  a  light  sleeper,"  he  says,  "but 
now  it  was  difficult  to  wake  me  up.'* 

Although  I  admit  the  educational  value  of  marriage  I  do  not 
agree  with  certain  conclusions  drawn  from  statistical  data. 

In  an  interesting  essay  on  the  excess  (surplus)  of  women, 
Griinspan  says:  "The  public  and  the  individual  weal  are  identical 
here ;  for  marriage  is  beneficial  in  every  respect.  Marriage  prolongs 
life  and  promotes  health.  Of  one  thousand  single  persons  of  mar- 
riageable age  (20-50  years)  in  Prussia,  there  died  between  1891 
and  1900:  males,  42.07;  females,  25.58;  while  out  of  one  thousand 
married  persons  there  died:  males,  24.26;  females,  28.00.  The 
great  advantage  of  marriage  is  conspicuous,  chiefly  in  regard  to 
the  males.'* 

The  old  mistake,  made  again  and  again  by  philogamists !  The 
greater  mortality  of  unmarried  men  of  marriageable  age  proves 
absolutely  nothing  in  favor  of  the  hygienic  value  of  marriage. 
The  strong,  the  healthy,  the  vigorous  are  undoubtedly  more  inclined 
to  marry  than  weaklings,  physical  and  mental  cripples;  a  great 
many  of  the  latter  abstain  from  marriage,  but  they  die  at  an  earlier 
age  on  account  of  a  biologicaUy  inferior  constitution.  Those 
figures  are  applicable  to  a  whole  nation,  but  not  to  smaller  sections. 
This  was  demonstrated  recently  by  F.  von  der  Velden.  According 
to  RiflFel's  tabulation,  the  effects  of  married  life  are  not  at  all 
beneficial  to  men.  The  longer  the  union  lasts,  the  shorter  is  the 
average  life  of  the  husband.  A  late  marriage  or  an  early  dis- 
ruption of  the  bond  by  the  death  of  the  wife  is  favorable  to  the 
average  age  and  health  of  the  husband.  For  the  number  of  chil- 
dren is  determined,  as  a  rule,  by  the  length  of  the  marriage  (this 
is  the  case  chiefly  in  rural  districts).  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
all  or  most  of  the  children  die  during  infancy,  procreation  is  going 
on.  The  advantages  of  a  regulated  life  are  considerably  surpassed 
by  the  unfavorable  effects  of  marriage.  An  ever  growing  number 
of  children  imposes  new  burdens  on  the  father:  more  work,  more 
cares,  greater  poverty.  All  these  circumstances  are  detrimental 
to  the  longevity  of  a  married  man. 

The  average  age  of  men  with  no  or  very  few  children  is 
about  3  or  4  years  longer  than  the  age  of  those  with  the  usual 
number  of  children  (probably  more  than  4  years,  for  men  who  have 
only  a  few  children  marry  early,  as  a  rule.  According  to  statistics, 
their  average  age  is  34  years). 
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The  smaller  amounts  of  cares  and  wori^  preserves  childless 
fathers;  they  live  longer,  although  the  state  of  their  health  is 
below  the  average;  for  childlessness  is  generally  a  symptom  of 
inferior  health.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  applies  only 
to  the  moiety  of  married  men,  while  the  other  percentage  is 
represented  by  women,  the  higher  average  age  of  childless  men 
shows  that  their  inherited  inferior  health  is  antagonized  by  certain 
factors:  the  absence  of  cares  for  the  offspring. 

Marriage  is  associated  with  great  dangers  for  the  women  of 
rural  districts.  Eiarly  marriages  (before  the  22d  year)  are  harm- 
ful. Childless  mothers  reach  the  highest  age  on  account  of  their 
carefree  existence;  short  birth  intervals — up  to  8  years— shorten 
the  lives  of  the  mothers,  while  longer  intervals  are  more  favorable 
to  the  duration  of  life.  Von  der  Velden  is  right :  the  rapid  succes- 
sion of  births  is  one  of  the  evil  consequences  of  monogamy.  The 
procreation  of  children  is  the  Scylla,  fecundation  the  Charybdis 
of  conjugal  bliss  and  health. 

I  hope  the  above  figures,  which  are  absolutely  authentic,  have 
a  sobering  effect  upon  the  disgusting  birth-fanatics. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  dispel  by  additional  discussion  the 
popular  illusion  as  to  the  hygienic  advantages  of  marriage.  The 
Life  Insurance  Association  of  Gotha  states,  with  unmistakable 
clearness,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  average  age  of 
married  and  unmarried  persons  (provided  their  moral  conduct  is 
the  same).  The  greatest,  but  steadily  decreasing,  mortality  is 
represented  by  persons  under  15  years  of  age;  deaths  of  persons 
over  60  show  a  small  reduction  while  those  of  middle  aged  pcj'sons 
remain  stationary.  As  the  majority  of  men  are  married,  we  may 
conclude  from  these  statements  that  marriage  has  no  favorable 
influence  on  longevity. 

In  an  interesting  lecture  on  the  fluctuations  of  mortality, 
Hirschfeld  corroborates  our  conclusions.  He  further  maintains 
that  the  average  longevity  is  small  after  the  40th  year.  The 
assertion  that  celibacy  induces  mental  disorders  is  idle  talk,  based 
on  dead  figures  which  prove  nothing  and  can  be  applied  this  or  the 
other  way.  If  there  are  more  unmarried  than  married  persons  in 
insane  asylums,  this  must  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  insanity 
manifested  itself  at  such  an  early  age  that  marriage  was  im- 
possible. The  report  of  1902  on  Insanity  of  the  Canton  Bern, 
lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Uncertainty  of  Economic  Existence 
contributes  more  to  mental  disorders  than  alcohol,  venereal  diseases, 
heredity  and  other  factors. 
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What  remains  of  that  wonderful  beneficial  influence  of  mar- 
riage? Nothing,  absolutely  nothing !  For  the  little  which  marriage 
gives,  it  takes  ten  times  more.  It  is  not  so  bad  if  both  parties 
have  some  property.  However,  marriages  among  the  upper  classes 
represent  the  disgusting  spectacle  of  overworked  husbands  when 
both  parties  are  poor.  Our  indignation  is  aroused  if  we  see  that 
these  unpleasant  conditions  have  their  source  in  ignorance  about 
the  true  nature  of  love.  Many  men  are  sorry  afterwards  for  ever 
having  married,  but  they  have  too  much  honor  to  undo  their  fatal 
decision.  The  poor  man  was  helpless  under  the  power  of  mysterious 
influences  when  he  made  the  critical  and  most  important  decision 
of  his  life.  But  the  iron  law  of  habit  slowly  will  relax  that  mental 
tension.  The  meaning  of  that  influence  in  organic  life — ^the  phys- 
ical as  well  as  the  mental — can  be  ascertained  by  a  study  of  the 
eye.  If  the  conjunctiva  is  irritated  until  inflammation  is  produced 
and  this  repeated  for  several  times,  we  observe  at  the  third  irrita- 
tion the  reaction  growing  less  intensive;  at  the  seventh,  or  eighth 
irritation,  the  reaction  does  not  take  place  at  all.  The  law  of 
habit  is  valid  for  all  manifestations  of  life. 

We  never  can  escape  the  effects  of  this  law;  in  exceptional 
cases,  they  may  not  manifest  themselves  at  once.  The  truth  of 
this  statement  is  amply  demonstrated  by  many  marriages  of  10 
or  20  years  standing  becoming  suddenly  wrecked.  Of  909??  of 
married  couples,  both  parties  come  to  know  the  tyranny  of  this 
law:  love  takes  its  leave,  the  misery  of  the  conjugal  union  remains ; 
the  burdens  of  life  are  doubled  and  multiplied  by  the  arrival  of 
more  children. 

An  unfortunate  husband  may  be  a  man  of  finer  sensibilities 
and  higher  culture — ^it  does  not  matter — ^he  must  submit  to  the 
pitiless  despotism  of  foolish  customs  and  absurd  conventionalities. 
It  is  lamentable  to  see  how  an  intellectual  man  wears  out  himself 
in  tedious  routine  work,  how  he  is  deprived  of  his  natural  right 
to  live  his  own  life  and  to  make  personal  liberty  the  foundation  of 
his  existence. 

Exhaustion  and  resignation  are  the  consequences  of  such  an 
enslaved  Ufe;  only  a  few  have  the  moral  courage  to  break  their 
chains.  At  middle  age  organic  defects  show  the  results  of  such  a 
joyless,  humdrum  existence.  The  sclerosis  of  the  arteries  appears 
comparatively  soon.  These  are  the  wages  of  a  laborious,  weari- 
some, monotonous,  cramped,  spiritless  life. 

I  agree  with  Max  Herz,  the  distinguished  Viennese  heart  spe- 
cialist, who  maintains  that  mental  influences  are  the  chief  cause 
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of  the  extraordinary  frequency  of  sclerosis  of  the  arteries  ani<mg 
hard-working  men  of  the  middle  class  and  with  large  families. 
He  foimd  that  continual  annoyance  and  worry  is  exceedingly  harm- 
ful to  the  kidneys  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  heart,  and  that  the 
morality  of  which  we  hear  so  much  nowadays  is  the  corroding  evil 
which  induces  sclerosis  of  the  arteries.  The  young  people  of  to-day 
are  treated  with  nothing  else  than  sermons  on  duty  and  morab; 
ideals  are  put  before  them  which  are  aitirely  beyond  their  reach, 
l^e  results  are  disappointment  and  worry,  which  destroy  health 
and  life.  Also  **unfettered**  persons,  men  that  are  bom  wealthy, 
suffer  from  the  same  complaints:  by  an  unfavorable  constitution, 
an  unhappy  mental  disposition  they  are  not  adapted  to  enjoy  life. 
But  there  are  no  better  remedies  than  pleasure  and  joy.  Those 
men  are  busy  always  and  possessed  with  an  idea,  worrying  about 
their  fkmily,  the  brilliant  prospects  of  their  children,  they  are 
scheming  new  undertakings  or  grappling  -with  social  problems. 

In  her  splendid  book  "The  Sexual  Crisis,"*  Grete  Meisel-Hess 
makes  the  following  apt  remark:  ^^he  mania  of  modem  man  for 
work  is  a  correlation  of  his  inability  to  love  and  feel  happy.  He 
has  no  time  for  being  human,  while  the  truly  great  men  always 
had  time.  The  ideas  of  business  and  social  duties  dominate  him 
entirely.  The  aim  of  life  is  complete  perfect  manhood.  This 
cannot  be  attained  without  sexual  love.'' 

Heinrich  Gomperz  says  that  to-day  we  have  an  industrial 
civilization  and  despise  the  man  who  does  not  work.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  possible  standpoint,  and,  perhaps,  our  position  is 
unjust  and  one-sided.  The  man,  Gomperz  continues,  who  suboi^ 
dinates  material  interests  to  his  human  dignity  is  nearer  the  ethical 
ideal  than  a  man  who  is  forced  to  center  all  his  thoughts,  hopes 
and  wants  on  those  interests.  Indeed,  this  perpetual  struggle  for 
existence,  the  continual  chase  after  the  dollar — made  fair  or  unfair, 
it  does  not  matter! — the  never-ceasing  solicitude  for  the  family, 
and  the  daily  grind  and  toil  produces  lamentable  results.  The 
modem  pater  familias — even  if  he  is  well-to-do — offers  the  mourn- 
ful spectacle  of  a  prematurely  aged,  dried  up,  mummified  wretch. 
These  views  are  not  in  accord  with  those  of  Hartmann  who  believes 
that  the  moral  dangers  of  riches  are  inferior  to  those  of  poverty. 

Let  us  return  to  our  poor  pater  familias  in  evening  dress. 
Too  late  he  recognizes  that  he  cannot  have  a  wife  who  lives  only 

♦  English  translation  published  by  The  Critic  and  Guide  Co.,  1917; 
price,   $3.00. 
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for  himself  and  the  children.  Schopenhauer  raised  his  mighty 
voice  in  vain  on  behalf  of  these  men. 

The  greatest  among  the  great  has  said:  "A  man  who  has 
not  followed  the  road  which  was  laid  out  for  him  by  nature  should 
never  marry.  He  who  is  without  means  is  not  firmly  rooted  in  the 
soil,  a  storm  may  throw  him  down ;  therefore,  he  must  stand  alone. 
Only  a  single  man  can  venture  to  live  with  small  means  and  without 
work.  The  evils  which  are  engendered  by  the  loss  of  freedom  to 
dispose  of  his  own  person  outweigh  by  far  the  advantages  which 
may  accrue  from  the  possession  of  a  woman.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible that  she  could  make  him  happy  if  she  is  not  happy  with 
him.  He  expects  a  life  of  pleasure,  but  as  a  rule  he  is  disappointed 
after  having  half  his  fortune  paying  milliners  and  dressmakers. 
It  is  the  greatest  ingratitude  to  fate  to  throw  away  the  means 
which  secure  one's  existence.  Bacon  of  Verulam  was  right :  he  who 
has  wife  and  children,  has  given  hostages  to  fate ;  they  are  obstacles 
to  great  undertakings.  The  greatest  and  most  meritorious  works 
were  produced  by  unmarried  men.  Marriage  is  a  debt,  continues 
Schopenhauer,  contracted  in  youth  and  paid  back  in  old  age.  Bal- 
thasar  Gracian  was  right :  he  calls  a  man  of  forty  a  camel,  because 
he  has  a  wife  and  cliild. 

The  aim  of  the  career  of  most  young  men,  Schopenhauer  says, 
is  to  become  the  beast  of  burden  of  a  wife.  In  the  service  of  their 
wives  they  spend  their  leisure  time  which  the  philosopher  needs  for 
himself.  The  married  man  carries  the  full  burden  of  life,  the 
unmarried  man  only  half  of  it.  He  who  wants  to  devote  his  life 
to  the  Muses  must  stay  single.  All  great  philosophers  remained 
unmarried. 

Gwinner  says  that  these  words  are  sensible  and  true,  and  can 
not  be  contradicted  from  the  standpoint  of  pure  reason.  Yet,  he 
thinks,  a  voice  within  us  which  we  cannot  silence,  says  that  we 
must  fetter  our  reason  when  we  want  to  face  the  highest  duties  of 
life;  we  must  submit  to  a  yoke  in  order  to  acquire  transcendental 
goods. 

Schopenhauer,  wJien  quoting  Montaigne's  remark  that  we  do 
not  marry  for  our  own  interests,  but  for  those  of  others,  ought 
to  have  been  mindful  of  his  own  ethical  principle:  He  who  lives 
for  others  best  promotes  his  own  welfare. 

Rhode  says  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Nietzsche:  "Marriage  is 
a  ticklish  thing;  it  is  remarkable  how  soon  married  people  grow 
old.    They  expect  nothing  more  from  life.    This  has  its  advantages 
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and  also  its  drawbacks.     Slowly,  gradually   it  transforms  man. 
I  should  like  to  know  the  result  of  marriages  of  very  young  men.*' 

Rhode  refers  to  an  English  physician  who  had  examined  the 
health  of  a  number  of  Indian  high  school  boys,  15  to  22  years 
of  age.     The  results  were  astounding. 

Most  of  the  boys  were  anemic  and  pale ;  their  lungs  were  poor 
as  were  their  hearts,  their  teeth,  their  eyes.  Think  of  a  boy  of 
17  who  is  burdened  with  the  care  of  one  or  two  children;  he  is 
tormented  by  his  wife  and  mother-in-law;  both  are  quarrelling 
always! — Indeed,  the  pecuniary  side  of  the  marital  question  is  of 
great  interest  for  the  physician. 

We  know  from  Ferrero  how  the  middle  classes,  2000  years  ago, 
had  the  choice  between  starvation  with  children  and  bread  without 
children. 

The  world's  literature  is  full  of  sayings  which  confirm  the  fact 
that  poverty  never  was  highly  esteemed,  neither  in  ancient  times 
nor  to-day. 

Full  of  auri  sacra  farms  were  the  men  of  Babylon,  of  Sparta, 
of  Rome.  The  great  physician  Galenus  says:  "I  cannot  hope 
for  great  success,  for  at  present  science  is  of  low  repute.  Only 
riches,  social  standing  and  political  power  excite  admiration." 

Okura,  a  Japanese  poet  of  the  17th  century  complains: 
"Yes,  I  am  a  man — a  rare  fortune ! 

And  as  man  I  was  bom; 

Yet,  I  am  covered  with  rags, 

My  robe  hangs  from  the  shoulders 

Like  sea-tang. 

And,  without,  the  task-master  standeth 

With  the  whip  in  his  hand : 

Gret  up !  he  cries,  get  up ! 

Oh,  cruel,  cruel  is  life  !*' 

Hebbel  writes :  "This  is  the  curse  of  poverty :  one  is  not  allowed 
to  follow  the  human  urgings  of  one's  heart,  one  must  be  resigned 
until,  at  last,  one  receives  that  which  is  not  denied  to  the  beggar, 
for  if  Christian  charity  leaves  him  lying  at  the  street  comer, 
people  would  hold  their  noses.** 

Their  works  show  that  our  greatest  poets,  Schiller,  Goethe, 
and  Ibsen,  were  intenselv  interested  in  the  material  side  of  existence. 
A  short  time  before  he  died,  Schiller  told  Karoline  von  Wolzogen : 
"I  hope  I  can  lay  aside  for  the  children  so  much  that  they  are 
protected  against  want ;  this  thought  weighs  heavy  upon  my  mind." 
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Our  sentim^ital  optimists  want  to  make  us  believe  that  we 
are  able  to  raise  three  or  four  children  with  a  yearly  income  of  a 
thousand  dollars.  Humbug!  ^Tatched  pants  are  the  sepulchre  of 
self-consciousness."  Millions  of  beings  curse  the  industrious 
fecundity  of  their  parents. 

Hippel  says :  ^^Sometimes,  it  is  best  for  married  people  to  live 

from  hand  to  mouth. ^There  is  no  greater  word  than  the  word 

father.  The  man  who  is  not  a  father  does  not  deserve  to  be  called 
citizen ;  he  is  only  half  a  man."  Hippel  died  unmarried  and  left 
a  fortune  of  140,000  dollars ! 

It  is  surprising  to  note  how  similar  our  conceptions  are  to 
those  held  2000  years  ago.  We  praise  poverty  while  despising  it. 
Having  awakened  to  self -consciousness,  he  who  is  bom  poor  feels 
the  contempt  and  cannot  get  rid  of  it.  To  get  rich  is  the  formula 
of  his  inmost  law;  this  is  the  cause  of  many  conflicts  and  often 
leads  him  to  destruction. 

The  great  sociologist  Simmel  says  in  his  classical  work :  *^The 
Philosophy  of  Money": 

^^The  rich  man  enjoys  many  advantages  which  reach  far  be- 
yond those  things  which  he  can  buy  with  his  money ....  he  who 
does  not  profit  at  all  by  his  riches  treats  him  with  more  politeness 
than  he  would  treat  a  poor  man.  The  rich  man  lives  in  an  ideal 
sphere  of  distinction. — Yea,  even  a  kind  of  moral  worth  is  attri- 
buted to  riches.  One  treats  a  poor  man  as  if  he  was  guilty  of 
some  crime,  and  one  turns  away  the  beggar  with  anger;  and  good 
natured  people  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  the  poor  man's  superiors. 
This  attitude  can  lead  to  real  perversities :  the  practical  idealism, 
as  an  unappreciated  scientific  work  of  a  rich  man  is  regarded  with 
greater  respect  and  valued  more  from  an  ethical  standpoint  than 
the  production  of  a  poor  schoolmaster.  Although  people  were 
greedy  for  money  at  all  times  avarice  reached  its  acme  when  the 
modest  satisfaction  of  the  demands  of  life  was  no  longer  regarded 
as  sufficient  and  the  religious  idea  lost  its  efficiency;  our  whole 
civilization — as  in  the  times  of  the  decline  of  Greece  and  Rome — 
is  impregnated  with  pecuniary  interests.  To-day,  money  is  no 
longer  a  means  to  an  end,  but  a  perpetual  condition  and  a  necessity 
of  life.  Modem  man  is  more  the  product  of  his  milieu  than  the 
man  of  the  past.  The  man  of  to-day  is  no  longer  plastic,  but 
his  productivity  and  his  whole  personality  is  bound  up  with  and 
influenced  by  external  circumstances.  A  higher  intellectuality  could 
not  thrive  and  produce  more  under  the  modest  conditions  of  the 
pafft." 
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Because  of  this  well-known  fact,  the  great  English  novelist 
Meredith,  some  years  ago,  scandalized  his  respectable  contempo- 
raries with  the  proposal  of  "temporary  marriage." 

Our  capitalistic  system  will  produce  a  further  decrease  in  mar- 
riages. Man's  prospects  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  sexual  desires 
are  becoming  darker  and  darker.  The  vigorous  hero  will  find  in 
a  larger  circle  opportunities  for  the  exhibition  of  his  strength. 
But  the  condition  of  the  weakling  will  be  lamentable:  to  escape 
greater  evils  he  will  be  obliged  to  decide  for  the  lesser  ones. 

The  considerable  excess  of  middle-aged  women  of  10  years  ago 
is  slowly  but  constantly  decreasing,  the  number  of  independent 
women  is  continually  increasing,  and  soon  the  demand  will  be 
greater  than  the  supply. 

Within  50  years  woman  will  rule  over  man.  He  will  be  found 
worthy  of  nothing  but  hard  labor.  Woman  is  the  superior  being, 
in  spite  of  all  the  protests  of  the  Anti-Woman's  League. 

I  will  not  support  my  assertion  by  arguments  of  personal  likes 
or  dislikes,  but  adduce  facts  which  admit  valid  and  general  con- 
clusions. 

Woman  is  not  the  old,  faded,  worn-out  specimen  men  like  to 
represent  her  as  being.  The  woman  of  the  future  will  be  the  result 
of  tlie  impelling  ideas  and  actual  conditions  of  the  present  time. 

To-day,  money  regulates  all  the  mutual  economic. relations  of 
men ;  even  children  feel  the  influence  of  money,  or  rather,  the  lack 
of  money.  Nobody  knows  this  better  than  the  physician  who  is 
constantly  in  touch  with  these  conditions. 

The  man  of  to-day  finds  his  hopes  seldom  realized  in  marriage. 
Tired  of  an  equivocal  sexual  intercourse,  the  young  man  believes 
he  can  find  a  lasting  satisfaction  of  his  libido  in  the  union  with 
one  woman.  He  soon  finds  this  one  of  his  greatest  illusions.  Mar- 
riage destroys  the  libido:  calculation  takes  the  place  of  affection. 
Without  illusions,  he  is  poorer  now  than  he  was  before  marriage. 
He  finds  himself  in  the  state  of  his  former  freedom  without  the 
possibility  of  using  freedom.  He  begins  to  look  out  and  to  seek 
what  he  thinks  is  due  him.  If  he  is  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  restraints  of  his  own  moral  nature,  he  meets  with  many  external 
obstacles.  Struggling  with  them  he  faces  neurosis  to  which  he 
must  succumb  when  sexual  restraints  remain.  Freud  makes  the 
apt  remark :  "The  psychic  power  of  sexual  satisfaction  is  enhanced 
by  its  denial;  the  restrained  libido  will  find  the  weaker  spots  in 
the  structure  of  the  vita  sexualis  and  break  out  in  the  form  of 
morbid  symptoms.  The  increase  of  nervous  disorders  is  caused 
bv  the  increased  sexual  restrictions." 
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If  the  sufferer  is  able  to  free  himself  from  the  fetters  of 
restraint  he  oscillates  between  two  homes,  content  that  he  has 
found  his  affinity  who  satisfies  his  sexual  wants. 

The  cataclysm  of  modern  marriage  comes,  as  a  rule,  at  the 
fifth  year,  or  so, — at  least  among  the  intellectual  classes. 

In  the  womb  and  during  infancy  boys  are  already  weaker  and 
of  less  vitality  than  girls.  Later  in  life,  the  longevity  of  men 
18  shorter  than  that  of  women.  In  1890-1891,  in  Munich,  the 
average  age  of  women  was  27.7  years,  of  men  24.21 ;  at  the  age 
of  one  year:  of  females  44.9,  of  males  42.8.  In  1909,  in  Berlin, 
1640  males  and  2710  females  had  passed  the  70th  year.  Of 
10050  married  people,  6288  men ;  but  only  2767  women,  died. 

In  Berlin,  1910:  86644  boys  five  years  old  and  86120  girls  of 
the  same  age.  Between  55-60  the  greater  mortality  of  men  is 
conspicuous.  There  were  2840  widowers  against  14861  widows. 
There  died  6J^  times  more  men  than  women. 

Between  (50-65:  widows  15981,  2762  widowers. 

At  a  higher  age,  the  longevity  of  man  is  more  conspicuous. 
Between  75-80  the  widows  prevail  by  117,8%  and  167%  among 
those  of  80  years  of  age. 

Ovaries  that  are  inserted  into  male  mammalia  grow,  mature, 
form  follicles,  the  part  which  elaborates  the  inner  secretions  is 
preserved  and  becomes  so  active  that  it  is  able  to  check  the  growth 
of  the  bones  of  male  animals  and  to  stimulate  certain  female  char- 
acteristics, as  the  adii>ose  cushions,  the  development  of  the  breastS", 
parts  of  testicles  inserted  into  female  animals  decay  soon.  In 
Argentina  more  men  die  of  tuberculosis  than  women. 

The  physical  powers  of  women,  if  developed,  are  marvelous 
(Female  acrobats,  etc. — Miss  Annette  Kellermann).  The  same  is 
true  of  their  mentality.  The  observations  made  with  female  high- 
school  graduates  are  not  always  favorable.  At  the  celebration 
of  the  jubilee  of  the  university  of  Gottingen  only  one  young 
female  received  a  prize.  In  Prussia,  five  women  were  honored  with 
the  title  of  professor. 

I  do  not  care  to  mention  here  the  many  learned  women  of  the 
middle  ages  and  the  present  time.  I  hope  the  few  instances  above 
reported  are  sufficient  to  show  that  an  agitation  in  favor  of  a  one- 
sided over-valuation  of  the  achievements  of  man  cannot  be  founded 
on  biological  facts.  Of  course,  the  limits  of  the  accomplishments 
of  both  sexes  are  elastic.  The  extent  of  the  average  accomplish- 
ments is  here  the  determinant  factor.  Yet,  we  see  in  woman  "pos- 
sibilities," as  in  a  gold  mine,  and  are  satisfied  if  the  treasures  of 
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one  side  axe  dug  out  at  the  expense  of  the  generative  riches  of 
the  other. 

Then  we  approadi  the  ultimate  end  which  Schmauch  (Chi- 
cago) has  so  beautifully  prophesied:  The  Unification  of  Both 
Sexes. 


THE  SEX  roEAS  OF  SOME  PEOPLE— A 
REMARKABLE  LETTER. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Dr.  Wiluam  J.  RoBiKSON,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  Some  days  ago  I  saw  your  book  under  conditions 
which  prevented  my  doing  more  than  skipping  through  it.  It 
struck  me  as  containing  some  of  the  strongest  ideas  and  language 
that  are  possible  on  the  subject  you  dealt  with;  and  I  would  like 
to  know  if  you  can  advise  me  on  several  points  which  it  suggested 
to  me. 

My  age  is  41 ;  married  when  ftft ;  five  children ;  youngest,  three 
months — eldest,  a  boy,  17 ;  next,  a  girl  of  15 ;  just  in  the  stage  of 
develofMnent  into  womanhood. 

The  statements  in  your  book  are  so  incredible  to  me — some  of 
them — that  I  can  hardly  expect  you  to  believe  how  ignorantly  inno- 
cent both  myself  and  wife  were,  when  getting  married.  Do  you 
know  that,  in  the  first  place,  I  never  had  any  relation  with  any 
girl  previously?  I  am  told  this  is  very  exceptional;  surely  that 
isn't  so?  I  did  not  even  understand  the  difference  between  a  virgin 
and  a  married  woman;  did  not  know  that  some  force  was  necessary 
on  a  first  connection — did  not  know  what  the  ^maidenhead'  was ;  (do 
not  know  now  for  that  matter — except  that  I  know  that  a  first  con- 
nection is  generally  bloody) ;  and  on  the  first  attempt,  felt  disap- 
pointed because  I  did  not  succeed ;  thought  there  was  some  deficiency 
in  my  wife — there  was  not,  because  a  few  days  after — ^I  don't  know 
wfuit  happened — cannot  describe  the  sensation,  but  it  was  com* 
plete  then — ^I  imagine  there  must  have  been  a  rupture  of  the  hymen 
on  the  first  occasion,  which  I  did  not  understand.  Not  only  was  my 
ignorance  colossal;  (perhaps  better  for  me  that  it  was?)  but  my 
wife's  was  as  great — ^greater,  I  think;  she  has  told  me  since,  that 
she  did  not  know  that  anything  passed  from  the  male  organ — did 
not  understand  what  seed  was,  or  what  took  place ;  and  while  you 
may  not  believe  that,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  believe  what  follows, 
because  I  believe  it  myself:  she  did  not  even  know,  within  twenty 
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four  hours  of  the  birth  of  her  first  baby,  how  it  was  bom !  Some- 
one asked  her  to  get  a  needle  and  thread  ready,  and  she  actually 
thought  that  it  was  in  connection  with  some  operation  that  was 
necessary !  That  her  body  had  to  be  cut  open,  etc.  etc.,  and  the 
child  bom  that  way.  Can  you,  after  writing  the  book  you  have, 
believe  that  kind  of  innocence? 

The  first  question  I  ask  is:  what  is  the  ideal  state  for  a 
married  man;  is  it  absolute  continence;  or  is  it  a  question  of 
^often  enough,  but  not  too  often"  as  one  physician  once  remarked  to 
me,  when  consulting  him  on  another  matter.  (I  d<m't  know 
quite  what  he  meant,  and  did  not  go  into  any  details  with  him; 
that  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  a  man  refer  directly  to  the  act  in 
a  professional  way.     What  is  ^often  enough'  anyway?) 

After  the  first  baby,  my  wife  certainly  knew  then  how  babies 
were  bom;  and  she  had  had  enough.  Her  mother  assisted  her  to 
get  the  feeling  that  it  was  not  ^love'  that  brought  children  into  the 
world,  but  **lust  ;*'  and  so,  my  wife,  frightened  by  her  experience, 
went  to  her  mother.    Her  mother  (dolgong  her)  introduced  her  to 

the 1  had  heard  them  vulgarly  referred  to  in  occasional  dirty 

conversation  I  might  have  heard — ^without  understanding  just  what 
was  meant.  I  used  these  abominable  things  a  few  times — not  more 
than  four — but  it  always  meant  a  horrible  headache — ^a  sort  of 
splitting  pain  across  the  forehead  to  me — and  I  would  not  do  that 
any  more.     Then  the  lady's  mother  (again  I  wish  her  no  good) 

introduced  her  daughter  to  a  kind  of — some  sort  of ^which 

introduced  into  the  female  organ  ^neutralised*  the  seed,  and  preven- 
ted conception.  These  we  used  for  some  while,  until  I  began  to 
think — and  finally  I  got  the  plan  of  substitution,  shaping  scnne  of 
these  suppositories  of  harmless  material — the  result  was,  without 
knowing  how — a  second  baby  was  bom.  My  wife  simply  thought 
the  suppository  had  failed  to  ^prevent'  in  that  particular  case. 

However,  she  would  not  run  any  more  *risk'  (what  a  word!) 
and  when  she  was  *in  the  way'  again  with  a  third  baby — she  sent 
for  some  horrible  aborticm  medicine — ^I  got  to  know  about  it,  and 
again  I  tricked  her,  by  stopping  the  postman  on  his  way  to  the 
house ;  by  taking  the  package  of  poison  pills,  and  by  substituting 
rhubarb  pills.  My  wife  (I  have  told  her  since  of  these  things)  does 
not  believe  it  was  done;  she  said  she  actually  received  the  package 
herself,  but  of  course,  that  was  all  part  of  the  trick.  Was  it 
justified  or  not?    I  don't  know  now  that  it  was. 

This  stage  was  finally  reached:     "You  don't  love  me,"  she 
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says,  ^^because,  if  you  did,  you  would  not  do  anything  to  make  me 
have  children.  Look  at  G.^  she  said,  "Aw  wife  has  only  one  child; 
he  loves  his  wife.''  (Yes,  look  at  G.,  I  think  now — this  is  ten 
years  ago  since  that  conversation — and  G.  is  a  half  diildish, 
weak  willed,  unsuccessful,  nervous,  middleaged  old  failure,  and  his 
wife!!!) 

"You  are  mistaken,*'  I  said,  "married  people  who  abuse  them- 
selves, do  not  love  each  other."  "You  are  mistaken,"  she  said, 
"no  woman  evee  got  maeeied  expecting  to  have  childeek." 
This  made  me  rather  upset ;  and  I  began  to  think  again ;  unfortun* 
ately  at  this  point  in  my  life,  a  servant  girl  whom  we  had,  must 
have  got  some  inkling  of  what  was  transpiring,  and  made  love  to 
me — purely  but  of  curiosity.  I  followed  the  idea  up — and  found 
that  this  girl  was  willing  to  do  anything  to  fulfill  her  object, 
which  was,  to  carry  a  child;  and  for  a  few  weeks,  she  and  I  had 
relations — not  more  than  six  or  eight  times.  The  connection  was 
imperfect — the  old  sensation  of  headache,  of  not  being  able  to  com- 
plete the  act  (as  imder  the system  with  my  wife)  was  the 

result;  but  it  taught  me  that  it  is  not  true,  that  women  submit 
always  with  the  hope  of  refusing  consequences. 

Of  course,  it  is  horribly  hard  on  my  wife  to  treat  her  like  that; 
but  I  feel  that  her  mental  attitude  is  incorrect.  "You  are  married 
to  me,'*  I  say,  "and  knowing  the  pangs  of  childbirth,  you  do 
not  wish  to  go  on."  My  plan  then  should  have  been  to  have  waited, 
until  she  was  willing  to  go  on — and  not  to  have  made  use  of  sub- 
terfuges to  make  her  have  children  against  her  will.  I  recognize 
that  mistake — ^now.  But  my  question  is — ^what  is  the  ideal 
course?  Satan  only  knows  how  they  discover  it,  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  some  intuition  tells  a  woman  that  a  man  will  not  associate  with 
them, for  pleasure  only^  but  that  here  is  someone  who  may  be  the 
means  of  their  conceiving,  and  then  they  get  after  that  particular 
man;  sometimes  it  has  made  me  tremble  to  have  a  woman — and 
married  at  that — look  at  me  in  a  particular  way,  and  I  feel  sorry 
for  my  wife,  for  her  position  of  declining  association,  because 
of  the  fear  of  consequences,  while  at  the  same  time  (it  is  late  in  the 
day  to  be  learning  it)  I  realise  that  every  woman  is  entitled  to 
please  herself  whether  she  has  children  or  not.  If  she  does  not 
desire  children,  then  she  must  not  permit  intercourse ;  and  I  would 
respect  my  wife  even  more  than  I  do,  if  she  adopted  that  method; 
if  on  the  other  hand,  a  woman  desires  children,  or  does  not  object 
to  the  natural  consequences  of  marriage,  let  her  get  married.     If, 
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however,  I  choose  (as  I  did)  one  girl  out  of  the  world,  for  marriage, 
I  mean — ^marriage;  and  if  the  girl,  after  marriage,  says.  No,  I 
did  not  understand  that  childbearing  was  to  be  one  of  the  obli- 
gations, then  I  have  felt  there  is  no  marriage. 

I  recoUect  some  years  ago,  in  conversation,  how  this  idea 
came  to  me — and  for  the  first  time  with  a  shock :  "I  believe,"  I  said, 
referring  to  a  man's  general  relations  with  women,  "that  no  man 
should  associate  with  any  woman,  unless  it  is  their  predetermined 
intention  and  desire  that  conception  shall  follow."  Why,  my 
acquaintance  said,  you  mean  marriage  !  Of  course,  I  did,  without 
knowing  what  marriage  really  meant 

That  is  something  then,  that  I  have  always  felt — outside  of 
the  first  few  days — ^that  I  and  my  wife  are  not  married  in  the 
meaning  that  I  attach  to  that  word.  I  don't  mean  that  I  want  to 
drag  her  down  to  death  with  carrying  children,  not  a  bit;  but 
that  every  time  we  'associate'  it  shall  always  be  with  that  particular 
desire  on  the  part  of  both  of  us  as  I  have  stated  before. 

Jt  is  easy  for  a  man  to  talk  about  these  things,  because  he 
does  not  have  the  burden  to  carry,  nor  does-  he  go  down  to  the  gates 
of  death ;  but  it  is  still  true  that  I  have  never — ^not  once — (except 
with  the  servant  giri  I  mentioned)— *got  with'  my  wife,  without 
the  wish,  on  my  part  at  any  rate,  for  the  proper  consequences — 
conception.  Even  when  using,  always  against  my  wish,  means  of 
prevention,  I  always  hoped  that  'something*  would  prevent  the 
•preventatives'  preventing. 

I  have  five  fine  children  now,  and  all  I  desire,  is  to  see  them 
happy,  and  my  wife  with  them ;  what  then,  is  the  ideal  course  for  me 
to  take?  Absolute  continence;  *often  enough  but  not  too  often;' 
or,  simply  wait  for  her  to  declare  herself  differently,  which  may 
never  happen? 

It  appears  to  me  on  talking  vaguely  to  different  fellowb, 
that  I  have  a  somewhat  crazy  idea  of  sex  relations ;  a  bit  ^crotchety' 
or  *dotty,'  as  the  British  call  it;  is  that  so?  Am  I  right,  when 
I  tell  my  boy  of  17 — C.,  my  boy,  don't  have  anything  to  do  with 
any  girl,  until  you  get  married ;  and  take  care  that  your  first  night 
is  really,  not  only  your  first  night,  but  your  wife's  also;  that  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  only  marriage.  And  don't  sleep  with  your  wife 
unless  you  are  both  of  one  mind — and  let  that  mind  be  not  worse 
than  the  mind  which  is  in  animals — for  no  animals  indulge  in 
the  sex  relation,  except  for  purposes  of  procreation. 

Isn't  there  any  decent  book  that  would  present  the  subject 
to  me  properly?     If  I  once  admit  that  it  may  be  right  to  seek  a 
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woman  for  pleasure  and  satisfaction — then,  farewell,  wife!  which 
would  be  about  the  scabbiest  treatment  she  could  possibly  have. 

Taking  it  allround,  I  am  inclined  to  be  satisfied  that  I  have 
done  as  well  as  I  have-— even  using  strategy  against  my  wife's 
inclinations — but  sometimes,  I  get  just  a  vague  wish  that  I  had  a 
woman,  who  positively  desired  and  yearned  after  the  ^consequen- 
ces"— a  baby  every  time!  Just  as  that  servant  girl  did.  Thank 
Heaven,  there  was  ^something' — ^what,  I  know  not — which  preven- 
ted anything  f (blowing  as  a  result  of  my  sin  with  her. 

Your  book  is  so  terrible — horrible — nightmarish — incredible — 
almost  impossible  for  me  to  believe  such  things — ^perhaps  you  may 
be  more  inclined  to  credit  my  ^innocaice'  if  I  met  ytni. — ^F.  A. 


COUNTRY  CONDITIONS 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  girl  who  goes  wrong. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  boy  who  wants  to  be  bad  and  do 
risqui  things  and  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  demoralize  a  whole 
community?  Is  it  not  time  that  some  serious  thought  was  given 
to  this  phase  of  the  increasingly  important  question  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes? 

A  boy,  whom  I  will  call  Harry,  grew  up  in  a  country  village 
in  New  York  State.  He  came  of  good  stock  and  his  family  was 
highly  respected  in  the  community  where  they  lived.  When  he 
was  about  fifteen  he  came  upon  a  young  widow  and  her  paramour 
practicing  coitus  clandestinus  in  the  cellar  of  an  abandoned  store. 
He  knew  both  parties  very  well,  the  widow  being  the  nearest  neigh- 
bor to  his  family.  She  was  much  perturbed  and  used  every  device 
to  shield  herself  from  exposure  at  the  hands  of  the  boy.  She  tried 
threats  and  entreaties  and  even  offered  coitus  to  the  boy  if  he 
would  promise  to  keep  mum.  The  boy  declined  the  offer,  but  went 
away  thinking.— This  widow  had  a  daughter  very  nearly  his  own 
age.  Remembering  the  adage,  ^Like  father,  like  son,"  he  argued 
that  if  the  mother  was  permitting  such  freedom  as  he  had  witnessed, 
he  might  yet  enjoy  similar  pleasure  with  the  daughter.  Accord- 
ingly he  approached  the  daughter  on  the  question  one  day  when 
occasion  offered  and  found  her  not  hard  to  persuade.  An  unoccu- 
pied tenant  house  of  his  father's  offered  convenient  shelter  for 
numerous  meetings  with  this  daughter.  Before  long  Harry  was  so 
successful  that  he  had  two  other  girls  meeting  him  upon  occasion  in 
the  same  unoccupied  house. 

This  went  well  till  he  began  to  sigh  for  other  worlds  to  con- 
quer.   He  then  confided  in  a  boy  friend  and  together  they  proceeded 
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to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  a  number  of  the  so-called 
^^nicest"  girls  of  the  village.  The  most  astounding  part  of  the 
whole  matter  is  that  in  some  twenty  girls  whom  these  boys  ap- 
proached only  one  steadfastly  refused  coitus.  This  girl  permitted 
titillatio  but  would  go  no  further,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  older 
sister  who  had  ^^been  there''  chided  her  for  missing  so  many  of  the 
good  things  of  life.  This  practice  was  kept  up  by  the  boys  till 
one  spermatozoon  wandered  from  the  intended  path  and  brought 
a  little  group  of  young  people  into  court  with  the  result  that 
Harry's  father  paid  a  neat  sum  of  hush  money  and  the  girl  was 
taken  to  a  nearby  city  for  an  ^^operation"  whidi  was  performed 
just  as  nature  intended. 

I  followed  this  boy's  career  carefully  for  several  years  and 
found  that  he  soon  left  his  home  town,  wandered  to  the  city,  earned 
good  money  there  and  was  a  regular  frequenter  of  the  brothels. 
Later  he  went  to  Michigan,  married  a  telephone  girl  after  enjoying 
coitus  clandestinely  with  her  for  nearly  a  year,  displayed  no  little 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  catheter,  and  finally  left  his  wife  after 
about  two  years  of  married  prostitution. 

After  leaving  his  wife  he  went  steadily  to  the  bad.  He  drifted 
about  from  city  to  city  always  visiting  the  bawdy  houses  and 
following  a  succession  of  country  fairs  for  a  time.  It  was  his 
boast  that  he  could  find  a  ^^girl"  in  a  new  town  within  three  hours 
after  his  arrival.  He  worked  gradually  south  till  he  f eU  in  with  the 
easy  females  of  the  black  race  and  of  the  mixed  races.  Here  he 
lived  a  fast  life,  "hitting"  everjrthing  in  sight,  as  he  expressed  it 
and  taking  particular  delight  in  new  conquests.  He  was  a  photo- 
grapher and  once  showed  me  a  collection  of  some  fifty  photographs 
of  halfbreeds  and  full  bloods  every  one  of  whom  he  had  known 
carnally.    He  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  of  tuberculosis. 

What  is  to  be  done  to  protect  our  daughters  from  such  young 
men  as  this  one  who  practiced  coitus  with  more  than  a  hundred 
different  puellae  to  say  nothing  of  those  he  met  in  houses  of  prosti- 
tution? For  at  least  five  years  this  young  man  had  the  entrfe  to 
the  best  families  of  his  home  town  and  was  considered  a  model  young 
man,  when  in  reality  he  was  violating  the  chastity  of  the  daughters 
of  the  very  mothers  who  were  opening  their  houses  to  entertain 
him.  Other  cases,  not  so  extreme  as  this  one,  have  come  to  my 
attention  from  time  to  time,  till  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  young  men  are  not  really  so  unusual,  after  all. — 

A  High-School  Principal. 
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CHANCRE  OF  THE  EYE. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Cameron  (Northwest  Medicine,  Vol.  XV,  No.  10) 
reports  the  following  interesting  case: 

Miss  K.,  a  nurse,  age  80.  Has  had  no  diseases  except  those 
of  childhood.  She  has  no  knowledge  of  lues  or  any  constitutional 
disease  in  her  family.  Previous  to  present  illness  has  had  no  eye 
trouble.  About  one  month  ago  she  scratched  her  right  eyeball 
with  her  fingernail.  The  eye  felt  uncomfortable  and  was  slightly 
red  with  some  lachrymation  for  a  day  or  two,  when  the  irritation 
subsided  and  the  eye  seemed  entirely  well.  After  a  few  days  the 
eyeball  again  became  red  above  the  cornea,  where  it  had  been 
previously  injured.  There  was  no  discharge  of  pus,  but  the  eye 
watered  constantly.  The  redness  of  the  eyeball  gradually  in- 
creased, accompanied  by  a  swelling  of  the  upper  eyelid.  She  had 
no  actual  pain  but  the  eye  felt  irritated,  which  discomfcM^  was 
increased  by  rotation  of  the  eye. 

On  account  of  the  mildness  of  her  symptoms,  the  absence  of 
pain  and  the  fact  that  her  vision  was  not  impaired,  she  regarded 
her  condition  as  the  natural  result  of  an  abrasion,  and  did  not 
consult  a  physician  until  she  became  alarmed  at  the  continuation 
of  her  symptoms  and  their  gradual  increase. 

The  Doctor  found  the  right  upper  eyelid  markedly  sfwollen 
and  so  edematous  that  it  drooped  over  the  margin  of  the  lower  lid. 
It  was  quite  tenjse  and  was  everted  with  difficulty.  Upon  opening 
the  eyelids  there  was  a  profuse  lachrymation,  but  no  signs  of 
purulent  discharge  or  gumming  of  the  lid  margins.  The  right 
preauricular  glands  were  enlarged  to  the  size  of  an  English  wal- 
nut. The  overlying  skin  was  tense  but  no  redness  was  present. 
The  glands  were  not  pcunful  except  on  pressure. 

The  eyeball  was  beefy  red.  The  superficial  vessels  were 
engorged.  The  bulbar  conjunctiva  was  edematous.  Above  the 
cornea  and  to  the  nasal  side  was  an  area  of  superficial  necrosis  or 
ulceration.  Surrounding  this  area  was  a  firm  induration,  the 
edema  being  absent  at  this  spot. 

Vision  in  the  right  eye  6/10.  Ophthalmoscopic  examination 
showed  a  normal  fundus. 

She  complained  of  no  pain,  except  that  elicited  by  everting 
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the  eyelid,  which  was  no  doubt  due  to  pressure  from  the  edema. 
Three  days  later  the  watery  secretions  changed  to  a  thin,  semi- 
purulent  discharge,  and  continued  so  until  the  eye  became  well. 
There  was  also  evidence  of  a  slight  superficial  sloughing. 

For  the  next  ten  days  the  swelling  of  the  eyelid  became  more 
marked,  causing  some  discomfort  at  night  and  upon  movement  of 
the  eye.  The  condition  of  the  eyeball  changed  but  little  in  this 
interval. 

Two  weeks  later  a  slight  macular  eruption  appeared  on  her 
chest  and  neck.  A  Wassermann  examination  of  the  blood  was 
made  and  found  to  be  positive.  She  was  then  given  salvarsan,  and 
one  week  after  the  first  dose  the  edema  of  the  eyelid  and  the 
glandular  involvement  had  disappeared,  as  had  also  the  macular 
rash.  The  primary  sore  was  healed,  leaving  a  scar  in  the  con- 
junctiva. 

Inquiry  into  the  source  of  her  infection  reveals  that  she  had 
been  nursing  a  mother  in  childbirth.  The  child  had  a  skin  disease 
which  proved  to  be  congenital  syphilis,  and  the  nurse  as  one  of  her 
duties  applied  ointments  to  the  child's  body. 


MENTAL  DERANGEMENT  OCCURRING  AT  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  MENSTRUATION 

Buisson  (quoted  by  Berthier  "i>e*  Nevroses  Menstruelles,** 
1874)  reports  the  cases  of  twt>  girls,  aged,  respectively,  twelve 
and  thirteen  years,  who  imagined  themselves  bewitched  by  eating 
potatoes  given  them  by  an  old  woman  to  whom  they  had  refuseil 
alms.  They  were  taken  with  vomiting,  convulsions  and  maniacal 
fury,  during  which  they  lost  the  faculty  of  speech  and  commit- 
ted a  thousand  extravagant  acts.  After  a  strong  purgative,  the 
delirium  increased,  but  the  menses  also  appearing,  they  soon  be- 
came calm  and  remained  entirely  cured. 

Girard  (quoted  by  Berthier)  reports:  A  girl,  aged  12,  of 
a  nervo-sanguineous  temperament,  suffered  from  pain  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  cramps,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  the  globus 
hystericus.  The  morbid  condition  lasted  for  two  years,  at  which 
time  the  following  symptoms  were  noticed:  Constipation,  pain 
on  pressure  over  the  abdomen,  irregular  distribution  of  heat,  fre- 
quency of  pulse  and  general  hyperesthesia.  She  then  entered  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  at  Lyons.  On  the  second  day  she  was  delirious,  had 
hallucinations  of  sight  and  smell,  and  pains  in  the  thighs  and 
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lumbar  region.  The  following  day  there  was  a  slight  menstrual 
flow.  Immediately  all  the  symptoms  began  to  disappear,  and, 
in  less  than  three  weeks  from  her  entrance  into  the  hospital,  she 
was  discharged  as  cured. 


ACUTE  URINARY  RETENTION. 
Dr.  Claude  Hoffman  {Ky.  M.  /.,  May,  1917)  reports  the 
foUowing  case:  On  Aug.  6, 1916,  a  man,  42  years  old,  complained 
of  retention  of  urine.  On  Aug.  S,  following  an  attack  of 
ptomaine  poisoning,  he  first  noted  upon  slight  straining  at  the 
close  of  urination  the  discharge  of  a  small  quantity  of  bright  red 
blood.  When  seen  on  Aug.  6,  he  had  acute  retention  and  was 
suffering  intensely  because  of  bladder  distention.  The  prostate 
was  slightly  enlarged  and  sensitive  over  the  area  of  the  right 
lobe.  After  trying  several  methods,  the  patient  was  prepared 
for  cystoscopy.  After  a  thoro  irrigation  of  the  bladder,  the 
cystoscope  was  introduced.  When  the  obturator  was  withdrawn, 
the  patient  complained  of  intenfie  pain,  and  began  straining. 
After  releasing  the  opening  in  the  sheath  of  the  cystoscope,  a 
handful  of  blood  dots  were  extruded  with  tremoidous  force. 
Tliese  clots  were  distinctly  organized,  being  dark,  tough  and 
"leathery**  in  character.  The  blood,  evidently,  originated  in  the 
posterior  urethra  from  rupture  of  an  intracapsular  prostatic 
abscess  and  flowed  backward  into  the  bladder  where  it  coagulated. 
The  acute  retention  was  caused  by  the  organized  blood  clot  acting 
as  a  ball  valve.  After  the  escape  of  the  clots  from  the  bladder,  reten- 
tion was  relieved.  Daily  intravesical  irrigations  with  1-10.000  silver 
nitrate  solution  for  ten  days,  two  applications  of  a  S  per  cent, 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  to  affected  parts,  caused  disappearance 
of  symptoms,  and  the  patient  was  enabled  to  urinate  in  the  usual 
manner.     His  recovery  was  uneventful. 


THE  FEAR  OF  DEATH. 

That  all  men  fear  to  die  is  the  great  law  dominating  the  think- 
ing world,  and  without  which  all  living  things  would  soon  cease 
to  exist.  This  fear  is  a  natural  impulse,  not  merely  an  accident, 
but  an  important  factor  in  the  order  of  things. — J.  J.  Rousseau. 


We  all  love  life  and  tremble  before  death.  Yet  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  dominated  and  tyrannised  over  by  fears  of  the  end 
and  live  only  half  our  existence. — Jean  Finot. 
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NIETZSCHE. 

Nietzsche  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  what  he 
thought  would  shock  the  public  He  is  at  his  best  when  be  is  most 
umnindf ul  of  efl^ect.  His  was  the  vanity  of  the  mirror,  saying  to 
what  it  reflects:  "See  how  faithfully  I  show  you  your  image." 
— Weininoer. 


SEXUAL  DIVERSIONS  OF  POPE  ALEXANDER  VI. 

Canon  Burchard,  chamberlain  of  Pope  Alexander,  reports 
The  last  Sunday  of  October,  in  the  evening,  there  supped  wit] 
Duke  of  Valentinois  (Caesar  Borgia,  son  of  Pope  Alexand< 
his  apartments,  in  the  Apostolic  palace,  fifty  honest  prostitutes, 
who  are  called  courtesans.  The  latter,  after  the  meal,  danced  with 
the  servants  and  others  of  the  company,  at  first  dressed,  and  after- 
wards stark  naked.  There  were  placed  on  the  floor  the  candelabra 
of  the  table,  with  candles  lighted,  and  about  them  were  thrown 
chestnuts,  which  the  courtesans,  naked  on  all  fours,  picked  up  as 
they  passed  between  the  lines  of  the  candelabra,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Pope,  the  Duke,  and  Lucretia,  the  Duke's  sister,  who  also  looked 
on.  To  terminate  the  feast,  gifts  were  ofi^ered — silk  cloaks,  hose, 
caps  and  other  things — ^to  the  man  who  should  know  carnally  the 
greatest  number  of  the  courtesans,  the  act  being  done  in  public,  in 
the  court  of  the  palace. — Joh.  Burchardi,  Diariiun  Sive  Rerum 
Urbanarum  Commentarii.  148S.  A.  D. 

[These  are  historical  facts,  and  still  we  are  nauseated  with 
litanies  of  the  sexual  corruption  of  our  times.  With  all  our  free- 
dom from  religious  dogma  we  are  now  much  more  moral  than  were 
our  ancestors  of  the  middle  ages.] 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN 
THE  MALE  AND  THE  FEMALE. 

The  organism  of  the  man  is  altogether  unafi^ected  by  the  tran- 
sition from  bachelorhood  to  the  state  of  husband  and  father.  He 
adds  nothing  to  himself,  and  does  not  lose  by  what  he  gives.  Th^ 
woman,  however,  by  this  new  relationship,  does  not  give  but  re- 
ceives, and  in  this  way  enters  upon  a  new  physiological  plane  of 
life,  altering  her  whole  constitution  down  to  the  veriest  detail. 
Besides,  a  mother  has  to  live  for  some  time  in  an  interchange  of 
blood  with  a  second  body,  whose  composition  is  only  half-condi- 
tioned by  qualities  inherited  by  it  from  the  mother,  the  other  half 
being  contributed  by  paternally  inherited  characteristics.    She  has 
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therefore  partly  nourished  her  system  with  blood  owing  half  its 
nature  to  her  husband,  and  in  this  way  has  assimilated  to  a  certain 
degree  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter.  These^  indeed,  lie 
dormant  within  her,  but  they  can  manifest  themselves  all  the  more 
strikingly  in  the  children  of  a  later  marriage.  The  husband  of  a 
widow  does  not  therefore  find  a  clean  page  but  one  written  over 
by  his  predecessor  with  whose  hereditary  tendencies  his  own  must 
enter  into  conflict.  A  woman  really  gives  herself  up,  soul  and 
body,  to  her  husband;  a  husband  yields  his  soul,  and  yields  his 
body  only  as  he  has  undertaken  the  charge  for  working  for  his 
wife.  The  diversity  of  their  instincts  is  very  closely  connected 
with  this  physiological  difference  of  the  action  of  marriage  in 
both  sexes.  So  long  as  the  champions  of  the  new  woman  cannot 
explain  away  this  physiological  difference,  their  attempts  to  weaken 
the  distinction  of  the  instincts  would  prove  unavailing,  and  with  a 
social  equalization  which  ignores  both  these  differences,  they  would 
produce  unnatural  creatures  which  could  not  last. — ^Eduard  von 
Hartmann  :  "The  Sexes  Compared.'* 


THE  SINGLE  STANDARD  UNTENABLE. 

In  the  domain  of  social  morality,  the  demand  for  equality  and 
equal  judgment  of  the  sexes  is. .  .  .  not  tenable.  The  desire  for 
emancipation  must  lead  to  one  of  these  alternatives.  Either  we 
must  permit  a  woman  to  do  everything  that  is  allowed  to  a  man, 
in  which  case  a  reign  of  libertinage  would  be  inaugurated  utterly 
destructive  of  family  life  and  the  welfare  of  the  community,  or  we 
must  look  thru  prudish  spectacles  and  forbid  man  to  indulge  in 
any  license  denied  to  woman ;  in  which  case  we  would  be  led  to  an 
ab&urd  and  unnatural  constraint,  which  would  inevitably  bring 
about  either  a  reaction  or  a  state  of  hypocritical  Pharisaism. — 
Eduard  von  Hartmann. 

[I  need  hardly  remind  my  readers  that  I  am  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  opinions  found  in  the  extracts  and  abstracts 
which  I  publish.     I  like  to  present  many  sides. — ^W.  J.  R.] 


THE  HIGHER  EXPRESSION  OF  SEX-LOVE. 

Each  individual  in  its  life  history  repeats,  in  a  comparatively 

brief  period   of  time,  the  racial  or  species-history  to  which  it 

belongs,   and   as   the   different   complexities   of  organization   and 

different  functionizings  are  evolved  within  the  individual,  from  the 

simple  embryonic  state  to  that  of  maturity,  so  must  the  principle 
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of  sex-love  or  function  of  fertilization  develop  within  the  individual 
from  its  lowest  elementary  stage  to  a  higher  and  harmonious  per- 
fection. In  other  words,  the  higher  expression  of  sex-love  or  a 
higher  function  of  fertilization  must  be  developed  within  the  indi- 
vidual like  any  other  function  or  expression  of  life  which  is  not 
elementary.  From  this  scientific  fact  it  is  evident  that  the  individual 
must  be  trained  and  instructed  either  thru  his  own  experience  or 
thru  the  experience  of  others  in  order  to  develop  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  sex-love.  While  hereditary  knowledge  or  what  was  once 
called  instinct  may  be  a  certain  guide  in  its  development,  yet 
heredity  is  only  the  accumulated  experiences  of  our  ancestors,  and 
if  the  basis  life  power  of  intelligence  was  not  used  as  a  guide  in 
all  experiences  there  never  could  be  a  higher  development  of  life 
in  any  form. — Gideon  Dietrich. 


SEX-LOVE  A  SELF-FERTILIZING  POWER. 

We  endeavor  to  train  and  guide  the  evolving  individual  in 
all  other  expressions  of  life  thru  the  experience  and  knowledge 
gained  by  others,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  vital  function  of  fertili- 
zation which  exerts  a  far  greater  and  deeper  influence  upon  the 
individual  life,  health  and  well-being  than  any  other  power,  our 
hypocritical  conventionality  throws  a  chilling  blanket  of  prudery 
over  the  perplexed  and  inquiring  mind.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  now  know  the  fertilizing  nature  of  sex-love  and  its  vital  in- 
fluence upon  individual  well-being  when  properly  expressed,  is  it 
not  more  than  criminal  folly  to  continue  to  teach  that  it  is  a  shame- 
ful and  vicious  function,  and  thus  allow  thousands  to  ruin  and 
destroy  their  lives  thru  its  unnatural  expression  ?  The  simple  know- 
ledge that  sex-love  has  a  great  and  primary  fertilizing  power — 
a  SELF-fertilizing  power — for  those  who  express  it  properly,  will 
have  a  great  influence  in  guiding  the  individual  to  lead  a  rational 
sex  life. — Gideon  Dietrich. 


A  CLEVER  JUDGE  IN  A  CASE  OF  RAPE 

This  judge,  when  a  girl  came  before  him  with  a  charge  of 
rape  against  a  young  man,  ordered  the  latter  either  to  marry  her 
or  to  pay  her  a  certain  sum  of  money.  He  elected  quite  naturally 
to  do  the  latter ;  and  the  money  being  paid,  he  was  then  instructed 
by  the  court  to  follow  the  girl  on  her  way  home  and  take  the  money 
from  her  by  force.  This  he  attempted  to  do;  but  tli^e  girl  defended 
herself  so  energetically  that  he  was  unable  to  overcome  her ;  and  the 
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judge,  calling  once  laore  both  parties  before  him,  ordered  her  to 
refund  the  fine,  remarking  that  if  she  had  defended  her  chastity  aa 
yigorously  as  she  did  her  pocket  book  she  would  have  had  the 
former  still. — Ce&vantes:  "Don  Quixote." 


THE  BIPORTANCE  OF  THE  SEXUAL  GLANDS. 

When  the  Spaniard  wants  to  indicate  an  energetic  and  cour- 
ageous man,  he  uses  the  expression:  Tiene  cojones  (he  has  testi- 
cles). It  is  synonymous  with  the  expression,  "Un  hombre  de 
corage"  (a  courageous  man). 


THE  INSTINCT  OF  PROCREATION. 

Were  man  to  be  robbed  of  the  instinct  of  procreation,  and 
all  that  arises  from  it,  mentally,  nearly  all  the  poetry,  and  perhaps 
the  moral  sense  as  well,  would  be  torn  from  his  life. — ^Maudsley. 


AN  OLD  WRITER  ON  THE  CONSEQUENCES 

OF  ABSTINENCE. 

Prolonged  abstinence  makes  men  sad,  unbridled  and  wild,  as 
we  often  observe  in  sailors.  The  retention  of  the  semen  may  be 
injurious  to  those  who  by  nature  are  passionate  and  full  of  semen. 
Among  the  inconveniences  one  may  mention  pollutions,  sperma- 
torrhea, swelling  and  inflanmiation  of  the  seminal  ducts,  thickening 
and  finally  destruction  of  the  accumulated  semen,  priapism,  spasm, 
melancholy,  and  at  last  the  violent  passion  itself.  The  nerves  and 
veins  of  a  plethoric  man  possess  a  natural  disposition  to  motions 
and  evacuation  of  seminal  fluid,  which  takes  place  during  sexual 
pleasure.  He  feels  particularly  well  when  his  nerves  are  put  to  this 
activity.  On  the  other  hand,  complete  abstinence  and  suppression 
of  this  appetite  appear  lyibearable  to  him. — ^Db.  Wleckakd. 


ABSTINENCE  A  CAUSE  OF  NERVOUSNESS. 

An  artist,  88  years  old,  stated  that  after  moderate  masturba- 
tion in  his  youth,  from  his  17th  to  his  28rd  years,  he  led  an  abstem- 
ious life  and  never  masturbated,  although  his  sexual  appetite  made 
him  very  nervous  and  miserable.  He  led  a  regular  life,  did  not 
smoke  and  drank  very  little.  He  was  convinced  that  his  violent 
mental  struggles  and  suppression  of  the  sexual  desire  during  six 
years  were  the  causes  of  his  highly  nervous  condition.  He  had 
formerly  been  ccwnparatively  well.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  gratify 
his  sexual  appetite  in  a  normal  way,  these  nervous  symptoms  disap- 
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peared,  but  when  he  was  abstinent  for  some  Iwigth  of  time  the  ner- 
vous pains  in  the  small  of  his  back  returned  and  radiated  to  the 
abdomen,  becoming  colicky,  and  he  had  pains  accompanied  by 
vomiting,  etc.  Gratification  of  his  desire  always  removed  these 
symptoms  and  always  made  him  well. — A.  Moll:  Die  Kontraere 
Sexualempfindung. 


A  SADISTIC-MASOCHISTIC  RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN  TWO  CHILDREN. 

From  earliest  childhood  Therese  used  Colinnbel  as  the  scape- 
goat and  the  sport  of  her  caprices.  He  was  about  six  months 
older  than  she.  Therese  was  a  dreadful  child.  Not  that  she  was 
wild  and  uncontrolled,  like  the  ordinary  unruly  child ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  was  extraordinarily  serious  with  the  outward  aspect  of 
a  well-brought  up  young  lady.  But  she  had  most  remarkable  whims 
and  caprices.  When  she  was  alone,  she  would  from  time  to  time 
utter  inarticulate  cries  or  angry  howls.  From  the  age  of  six  she 
began  to  torment  little  Colombel.  He  was  small  and  weakly.  She 
would  lead  him  to  a  place  in  the  park  where  the  chestnut-trees 
formed  an  arbor;  here  she  would  spring  on  his  back  and  make  him 
carry  her  about,  riding  sometimes  round  and  round  for  hours. 
She  compressed  his  neck  and  thrust  her  heels  into  his  sides,  so  that 
he  could  hardly  breathe.  He  was  the  horse,  she  was  the  lady  on 
horseback.  When  he  was  tired  out  and  ready  to  drop  {rom  exhaus- 
tion, she  would  bite  him  till  the  blood  flowed  and  would  cling  to  her 
seat  so  tightly  that  her  nails  sank  into  his  flesh.  And  the  ride 
would  thus  start  once  more.  The  cruel  queen,  six  years  old,  borne 
on  the  back  of  the  little  boy  who  served  her  as  beast  of  burden  thus 
hunted  on  horseback  with  her  hair  streaming  in  the  wind.  After- 
wards, when  they  were  with  their  parents,  she  would  pinch  him 
secretly,  and  by  repeated  threats  would  prevent  him  from  crying 
or  complaining.  Thus  in  secret  they  led  a  life  of  their  own,  very 
different  from  that  which  was  apparent  to  the  eyes  of  others. 
When  they  were  alone,  she  treated  him  as  a  toy  to  be  broken  to 
fragments  at  her  pleasure.  Was  she  not  the  Marquise?  Were  not 
people  on  their  knees  before  her?  And  when  she  was  tired  of 
tyrannizing  over  Colombel  in  private,  she  would  take  a  peculiar 
pleasure  when  others  were  present,  in  tripping  him  up,  or  in  run- 
ning a  pin  into  his  arm  or  neck,  whilst  at  the  same  time  she  forbade 
him  with  a  fierce  glance  of  her  black  eyes  to  show  even  by  the 
movement  of  an  eyelid  that  she  was  to  blame.     Colombel  bore  his 
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martyrdom  with  a  dull  resentment.  Trembling,  he  kept  his  eyes 
on  the  ground  to  escape  the  temptation  to  strangle  his  young  mis- 
tress. And  yet,  he  did  not  dislike  being  beaten;  it  gave  him  a 
bitter  delight.  Sometimes  even  he  sou^t  for  a  blow,  awaiting  the 
pain  with  a  peculiar  thrill  and  feeling  a  certain  satisfaction  in  the 
smart  whte  she  pricked  him  with  a  pin. — Zola,  Pour  Une  Nuit 
ffAmour. 


ON  FAITHFULNESS  IN  MEN  AND  WOMEN: 

A  MISOGYNIST'S  VIEW. 

The  faithfulness  of  the  man  springs  from  the  purely  masculine 
conception  of  truth,  the  continuity  demahded  by  the  intelligible 
ego;  his  faithfulness  is  a  coercicm  whidi  he  exercises  on  himself, 
of  his  own  free  will,  and  with  full  consciousness.  He  may  not  adhere 
to  this  self-imposed  contract,  but  his  falling  away  from  it  will  seem 
as  a  wrong  to  himself.    When  he  breaks  his  faith,  he  has  suppressed 
the  promptings  of  his  real  nature.    For  the  woman  unfaithfulness 
is  an  exciting  game,  in  which  the  thought  of  morality  plays  no 
part,  but  which  is  controlled  only  by  the  desire  for  safety  and     • 
reputation.    There  is  no  wife  who  has  not  been  untrue  to  her  hus- 
band in  thought,  and  yet  no  woman  reproaches  herself  with  this. 
For  a  woman  pledges  her  faith  lightly  and  without  any  full  con- 
sciousness of  what  she  does,  and  breaks  it  just  as  lightly  and 
thoughtlessly  as  she  pledged  it.    The  motive  for  honoring  a  pledge 
can  be  foimd  only  in  man;  for  a  woman  does  not  understand  the 
binding  force  of  a  given  word.    The  examples  of  female  faithful- 
ness that  can  be  adduced  against  this  are  of  little  value.    They  are 
either  the  slow  result  of  the  habit  of  sexual  acquiescence,  or  a  con- 
dition of  actual  slavery,  dog-like,  attentive,  full  of  instinctive  ten- 
acious attachment,  comparable  with  that  necessity  for  actual  con- 
tact which  marks  female  sympathy. — ^Weiningeh. 


'« 


TALENT  AND  GENIUS. 

Grenius  and  talent  are  nearly  always  connected  in  the  popular 
idea,  as  if  the  first  were  a  higher,  or  the  highest,  grade  of  the  latter. 
This  view  is  entirely  erroneous.  Even  if  there  were  different 
degrees  or  grades  of  genius,  they  would  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  so-called  "talent.**  A  talent,  for  instance  the  mathemati- 
cal talent,  may  be  possessed  by  some  one  in  a  very  high  degree  {rom 
birth ;  and  he  will  be  able  to  master  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
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that  science  with  eas« ;  but  for  this  he  will  require  no  genius,  which 
is  the  same  as  originality,  individuality,  and  a  condition  of  general 
productiveness.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  of  great  genius 
who  have  shown  no  special  talent  in  any  marked  degree;  for 
instance,  men  like  Novalis  or  Jean  Paul.  Genius  is  distinctly  not 
the  superlative  of  talent;  there  is  a  world-wide  difference  between 
the  two;  they  are  of  absolutely  unlike  nature;  they  can  neither  be 
measured  by  one  another  nor  compared  to  each  other.  Talent  is 
hereditary ;  it  may  be  the  common  possession  of  a  whole  family  (e. 
g.  the  Bach  family)  ;  genius  is  not  transmitted;  it  is  never  diffused, 
but  strictly  individual. . .  .Weiningeb. 


GENIUS  AND  MARRIAGE. 

•  Bacon  claims  that  ^^certainly  the  best  works,  and  of  greatest 
merit  for  the  public,  have  proceeded  from  unmarried  or  childless 
men."  Schopenhauer  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect:  "For 
men  of  higher  intellectual  avocation,  for  poets,  philosophers,  for 
all  those,  in  general,  who  devote  themselves  to  science  and  art, 
celibacy  is  preferable  to  married  life,  because  the  conjugal  yoke 
prevents  them  from  creating  great  works.'*  In  his  "Life  of  Byron," 
Moore  argues  that  "in  looking  back  thru  the  lives  of  the  most 
illustrious  poets — ^the  class  of  intellect  in  which  the  characteristic 
features  of  genius  are,  perhaps,  most  strongly  marked — ^we  shall 
find  that  with  scarcely  one  exception,  from  Homer  down  to  Byron, 
they  have  been,  in  their  several  degrees,  restless  and  solitary  spirits, 
with  minds  wrapped  up,  like  silkworms,  in  their  own  tasks,  either 
strangers  or  rebels  to  domestic  ties,  and  bearing  about  with  them 
a  deposit  for  posterity  in  their  souls,  to  the  jealous  watching  and 
enriching  of  which  almost  all  other  thoughts  and  considerations 
have  been  sacrificed."  Among  the  "strangers,"  Moore  names  New- 
ton, Gassendi,  Galileo,  Descartes,  Bayle,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  and 
Hume,  to  whom  may  be  added  Kant,  Schopenhauer,  Handel,  Bee- 
thoven, Schubert,  Plato,  and  many  others.  Quite  as  large  is  the 
list  of  "rebels  to  domestic  ties."  Says  Moore:  "The  coincidence 
is  no  less  striking  than  saddening,  that  on  the  list  of  married  poets 
who  have  been  unhappy  in  their  homes,  there  should  already  be 
found  four  such  illustrious  names  as  Dante,  Milton,  Shakespeare, 
and  Dryden.  "The  poet  Dante,  a  wanderer  away  from  wife  and 
children,  passed  the  whole  of  a  restless  life  in  nursing  his  immortal 
dream  of  Beatrice.  The  dates  of  the  births  of  Shakespeare^s  chil- 
dren, compared  with  that  of  his  removal  from  Stratford,  the  total 
omission  of  his  wife's  name  in  the  first  draft  of  his  will,  and  the 
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bitter  sarcasm  of  the  bequest  by  which  he  remembers  her  afterwards 
— all  prove  beyond  a  doubt  his  separation  from  the  lady  early  in 
life,  and  his  unfriendly  feeling  towards  her  at  the  close. 

Milton's  first  wife  ran  away  from  him  within  a  month  after 
their  marriage,  disgusted  with  his  spare  diet  and  hard  study ;  and 
his  later  domestic  misery  is  universally  known ....  The  girl  whom 
Haydn  married  turned  out  to  be  a  shrew  who  had  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  his  musical  genius.  Berlioz  was  one  of  the  most 
passionate  of  lovers,  but  a  few  years  after  marriage  he  arranged  a 
separation  from  his  former  flame  and  left  her  to  die  in  solitude  and 
misery.  Handel  was  the  wisest  of  the  composers..  He  was  never 
in  love  and  had  an  aversion  to  marriage. — ^Hbnbt  T.  Finck. 


MARRIAGE  ON  APPROVAL. 
Balzac  observed  "that  the  idea  of  taking  a  wife  on  trial  will 
make  more  wise  men  reflect  than  the  fools  laugh.'*  He  was  not 
aware  that  experimental  marriage  has  been  very  extensively 
practised.  In  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India  marriages  take 
place  at  a  fixed  period  of  the  year,  when  all  the  candidates,  male 
and  female,  live  together  for  six  days  and  then  pair  off.  The 
young  Turcoman  cfiories  off  a  girl  and  lives  with  her  for  six 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  she  has  found  favor  in  his  eyes, 
his  friends  open  negotiations  with  her  parents  for  a  marriage  in 
regular  form.  In  Ceylon  marriages  are  provisional  for  a  fort- 
night, and  are  then  either  annulled  or  confirmed.  In  the  Andamon 
Islands  marriage  lasts  only  till  a  child  is  weaned,  then  each  party 
seeks  a  new  engagement.  The  Hussaniyeh  Arabs  have  **three- 
quarters"  marriages,  a  woman  being  expected  to  be  faithful  to  her 
husband  for  three  days  out  of  four,  but  on  every  fourth  day  being 
free  to  do  as  she  chooses.  Among  the  tribes  of  Southern  India  a 
young  woman  of  sixteen  or  twenty  is  married  to  a  boy  of  five  or 
six,  but  lives  with  some  other  adult  male,  usually  a  relative.  Her 
children  are  fathered  upon  the  boy,  but  he  in  turn,  when  he  grows 
up,  has  the  privilege  of  begetting  children  for  some  other  youthful 
husband.  In  Japan  it  is  no  stain  upon  a  girl's  name  or  any  other 
impediment  to  her  marriage  that  she  should  hire  herself  out  for  a 
term  of  years  to  the  keeper  of  a  house  of  ill-fame,  in  order  to 
retrieve  her  father's  fortunes.  The  Hindu  law  does  not  recognize 
impotency  as  a  bar  to  marriage.  The  wife  of  a  Hindu  Eunudi 
is  allowed  to  have  a  son  and  heir  by  a  male  friend  of  the  husbcmd's, 
duly  appointed  to  represent  him. — J.  F.  Nisbet,  **Marriage  and 
Heredity:'  1890. 
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WHY  HE  DID  NOT  MARRY. 
"I  suppose  the  chief  reason  why  I  never  married  must  have 
been  an  overmastering  passion  for  entire  freedom,  unconstraint ; 
I  had  an  instinct  against  forming  ties  that  would  bind  me. — ^Walt 
WnrrMAN. 


WHY  ARE  WOMEN  CONSERVATIVE? 

The  conservative  tendency  which  women  manifest  in  all 
questions  of  social  order  is  to  be  sought  in  the  immobility  of  the 
ovule  compared  with  the  zoosperm.  Also  in  the  fact  that  the  fe- 
male on  whom  falls  the  larger  share  of  the  duty  of  bringing  up 
the  family,  necessarily  leads  a  more  sedentary  life  and  is  less  ex- 
posed than  the  male  to  the  varying  conditions  of  time  and  space 
in  her  environment. 


MARRIAGE  BLEEDING  FROM  A  THOUSAND  WOUNDS 

The  old  institution  of  marriage  is  bleeding  from  a  thousand 
woimds  as  a  result  of  the  attacks  of  clear-sighted  and  inexorable 
critics.  Inasmuch  as  legal  marriage  is  based  upon  the  fundamental 
principle  of  conjugal  rights,  or,  to  put  the  matter  plainly,  upon 
sexual  coercion,  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  the  danger  that  marriage 
may  become  an  institution  for  the  legalisation  and  official  author- 
ization of  rape — ^the  only  safeguard  against  this  being  that  the 
individual's  tact  and  good  sense,  and  his  recognition  of  the  limita- 
tions of  man's  ethical  right  to  sensuality,  should  restrain  him  from 
the  exercise  of  his  full  legal  powers.  This  notwithstanding,  mar- 
riage is  the  best  form  of  sexual  life  in  common,  and  married  couples 
constitute  the  indispensable  cellular  basis  of  the  tissue  of  all  civil- 
ised society.  Hence  marriage  may  be  reformed,  but  cannot  be 
abolished. — ^Robekt  Michels. 


"HOLY  MATRIMONY*' 
They  were  married  eight  years  and  she  had  bom  him  the  tenth 
child.  The  second  day  after  confinement  while  the  relatives  and 
the  midwife  with  the  child  were  in  church,  the  monster  ravaged  the 
poor  woman.  So  he  had  done  after  every  birth.  She  implored  the 
pastor  to  protect  her,  but  he  said  that  the  holy  church  granted 
such  right  to  the  husband ;  when  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to  prevent 
conception  the  man  of  Grod  waxed  wroth  and  asked  how  she  could 
expect  that  he  would  aid  her  to  commit  such  a  mortal  sin. 
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After  the  eleventh  child  the  poor  woman  died  of  an  acute  in- 
flammation. The  beast  took  unto  himself  a  new  wife  and  did  the 
same  with  her  as  he  had  done  with  his  first  wife — in  majaren  Dei 
gloriam.  Neither  the  church  nor  "pastoral-medicine^  protects  a 
married  woman. — Gko.  Hieth. 


MAN  NATURALLY  POLYGAMOUS  AND  VARIETIST 

Although  for  a  short  time,  or  even  for  considerable  periods, 
a  man's  sexual  affections  may  appear  to  assume  an  exclusive  and 
monogamic  form,  it  is  Nature's  will  that  the  normal  male  should 
feel  a  continuous  and  powerful  sexual  sympathy  towards  a  con- 
siderable number  of  women.  Christian  von  Ehrenfels  affirms, 
speaking  of  this  male  polygamous  tendency,  that  if  it  were  a 
moral  precept  that  with  any  particular  woman  a  man  should  never 
have  intercourse  more  than  once  in  his  life,  this  would  correspond 
far  better  with  the  healthy  nature  of  the  male  uninfluenced  by 
civilisation,  education,  and  moral  suggestions,  would  demand  from 
a  man  far  less  power  of  self-conquest,  than  is  needed  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  conventional  recommendation  that  he  should  con- 
fine his  sexual  experiences  to  a  single  woman.  Now  we  cannot  go 
so  far  as  to  agree  with  Ehrenfels  in  an  assertion  thus  forced  into 
the  limits  of  paradox ;  ^et  we  regard  it  as  beyond  doubt  that  there 
is  no  man,  of  whatever  degree  of  virtue,  who  has  not,  at  least  in 
imagination,  or  in  dream  life,  possessed  more  wcxnen  than  one. 
Li  the  male,  the  stimuli  capable  of  arousing  sexual  excitement 
(this  term  is  not  to  be  understood  here  in  the  grossly  physical 
sense)  are  so  extraordinarily  manifold,  so  widely  differentiated, 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  one  single  woman  to  possess  them 
all.  Thus  the  husband  who  is  most  strict  in  his  observance  of 
conjugal  fidelity  will  encounter,  a  thousand  times,  feminine  types 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  exercise  an  attraction  upon  a  sensual  com- 
plex not  completely  satisfied  by  the  possession  of  one  woman,  and 
thus  to  arouse  at  least  a  fugitive  desire;  nor  will  he  be  able  to 
hold  these  natural  instincts  in  check  without  calling  to  his  aid  the 
acquired  forces  of  rational  and  moral  considerations. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  sexual  bond  may  carry  within  itself  the 
germs  of  its  own  dissolution,  and  that  every  marriage  or  free 
union,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  continually  menaced  by  the  Damocles' 
sword  of  unfaithfulness ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  possible  to  annul  the 
tendencies  from  which  arise  these  dangers  to  the  conjugal  life. 

— ^Robert  Michels. 
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LOVE :  ITS  DEFINITION,  ITS  ORIGIN,  AND  ITS  NATURE, 

The  term  love,  in  its  primitive  signification,  is  a  general  de- 
signation of  the  reproductive  forces.  It  is  wholly  improper  to 
restrict  this  expression  to  the  localized  instinct.  The  love  of 
man  for  woman  and  of  woman  for  man,  is  necessarily  sexual,  and 
any  attempt  to  separate  the  diffused  from  the  localized  form,  by 
an  abrupt  interval,  is  useless,  and  betraysi  a  desire  to  excape  the 
recognition  of  an  obvious  fact.  All  love  emanates  from  the  sexual 
system,  of  which  the  mammary  glands  are  a  part,  particularly  in 
woman,  and  the  higher  sentiment  of  love  seems  to  have  its  chief 
seat  in  the  breast  of  man  as  well  asi  of  woman.  Love  is  essentially 
a  physical  passion,  and  no  matter  how  far  removed  from  the  grosser 
desire  to  perform  the  reproductive  act,  it  is  out  of  this  desire 
that  all  those  etherealized  emotions  originally  emanate,  and  to  this 
that  they  all  must  ultimately  revert. — ^Prof.  Lestee  F.  Waed. 


ART  IN  AMERICA. 

The  country  that  arrogates  to  itself  a  democratic  title,  is  the 
last  to  allow  liberty  to  the  individual  in  art.  Such  a  career  as 
Bierbaum's  would  have  been  impossible  in  America. — ^PEEcnrAL 

POLIAED. 


^^The  hiunan  race  would  gain  much  if  virtue  were  made  less 
difficult.'* — Senaco  ue. 


CIVILIZED  MAN  A  HYPOCRITE  AND  COWARD. 

In  the  most  civilized,  the  most  sophisticated  of  us,  dwells  still 
the  primal  brute,  the  savage.  But  no  man  dares  proclaim  the  real 
thoughts  and  words  of  that  brute  part  of  us. 


THE  SEXUAL  THEORY  OF  CHRISTENDOM. 

.  .  .  The  world  has  yet  to  learn  toleration  in  sexual  matters ; 
it  has  yet  to  learn  that  various  temperaments  must  have  a  latitude 
of  outlook  in  these  things,  that,  however  estimable  the  current 
sexual  theory  of  Christendom  may  be,  mechanical  monogamy  must 
be  definitely  abandoned,  and  freedom  of  choice,  within  at  least 
certain  limits,  granted  as  just  and  righteous.  The  endeavor  to 
enforce  sexual  uniformity  has  hitherto  been  productive  of  nothing 
but  human  misery,  and  has  proved  the  seed-ground  of  the  worst 
form  of  hypocrisy,  a  hypocrisy  which  has  helped  to  sap  the  moral 
fibre  of  one  generation  after  another. — E.  B.  Bax. 
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WOE  TO  US. 
Woe  to  youth  threatened  with  old  age!  Woe  to  health,  the 
prey  of  every  kind  of  disease !  Woe  to  the  life  of  man  which  lasts 
but  a  little  while !  Woe  to  the  attractions  of  pleasure  whidi  seduce 
the  hearts  of  the  wise! — Buddha. 


AMERICAN  PETTICOATISM  AND  PURITANISM. 

**If  in  America  you  tell  ironic  truths,  declare  your  personality 
— pagan,  philosophical,  human — or  whatever  it  may  be  that  is  not 
petticoated  or  puritanic — ^you  are  disdained  by  the  merchants  in 
control  and  court  disaster." — ^Peecival  Pollaed. 


THE  SEXUAL  ACT  "A  SELF-REGARDING  ACTION." 

The  sexual  act  viewed  jon  mundane  principles,  like  any  other 
animal  function,  per  se  belongs  to  the  domain  of  esthetics^  not  of 
ethics  at  all.  In  order  to  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  ethics 
it  must  be  connected  in  sane  way  with  a  distinct  social  relation 
outside  the  persons  immediately  concerned,  otherwise  it  is,  what 
Mill  would  have  called,  "a  self-regarding  action." — Problems  of 
Men,  Mind  and  Morals,  by  Ernest  Belfo&t  Bax. 


SEX-LOVE  A  PLASTIC  IMPULSE. 

When  the  racial  consciousness  once  becomes  thoroly  impressed 
with  the  scientific  fact  that  sex-love  is  purely  a  plastic  rejuvenat- 
ing life-saving  impulse,  then  there  will  be  such  a  revulsion  against 
our  present  sex  ethics  that  they  will  be  swept  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  and  we  shall  return  and  live  in  closer  harmony  with 
nature's  sex  laws,  enabling  us  to  develop  the  very  highest  ideal 
type  of  human  beings. — Gideon  Dietrich. 


NATURE  IS  EGOCENTRIC. 

All  the  laws  of  nature  are  centered  and  concentrated  toward 
the  individual,  toward  the  ego  unit  and  toward  its  own  perpetua- 
tion, well-being  and  happiness.  To  live  and  to  express  metabolic 
activity  is  the  primary  and  continuous  impulse  of  every  living  unit. 
— Gideon  Dieteich. 


LIFE  IS  AN  EGOISTIC,  NOT  AN  ALTRUISTIC  ACT. 
The  very  act  of  living  is  an  act  of  propagation  and  perpe- 
tuation of  new  living  units — ^not  an  altruistic  act,  but  an  egoistic 
act. — Gideon  Dieteich. 
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when  heated ;  (5)  no  taste,  even  when  warm.  The  elderly  person  can  "take"  INTEROL* 
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ii  indicated  in  tiie  prevention  and  treatment  of  Fall  Hay  Fever.  Hay 
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THE  UNCONSCIOUS  IN  OUR  DAILY  LIFE. 
By  Samubl  a.  Tannenbaum,  M.D.,  New  York. 

BOTH  from  a  theoretical  and  practical  point  of  view  the 
most  fascinating  and  yaluable  by-product  of  Freud's 
genial  labors  is  the  great  truth  that  the  border-line  betwe^i 
the  psychically  healthy  and  the  psychoneurotic  is  a  very 
shadowy  one,  that  the  laws  and  medianisms  which  apply  to  the 
symptoms  of  many  forms  of  ^^rvousness"  also  apply  to  a  large 
number  of  hitherto  unconsidered  psychic  manifestations  in  the 
daily  life  of  human  UMnrtals.  This  means  only  that  the  law  of 
psychic  determinism  knows  no  excepti(His.  Whatever  psychic 
phenomenon  is  not  adequately  accounted  for  by  the  generally 
accepted  teachings  about  psychic  functioning  or  by  the  individual's 
conscious  thoughts  finds  its  explanaticm  in  unconscious  mental  pro- 
cesses. A  psychology  that  is  blind  to  the  reality  and  potency  of 
unconscious  mental  phenom^ia  must  leave  unexplained  a  vast 
niunber  of  those  psychic  occurrences  in  our  daily  life,  e.g.,  forget- 
ting, mislaying,  mishearing,  slips  of  the  tongue,  slips  of  the  pen, 
misreading,  mistakes,  superstitions,  likes  and  dislikes,  prejudices, 
etc.,  that  are  usually  regarded  as  causeless  or  as  the  results  of 
chance,  accident,  inattention,  etc  Anyone  with  eyes  to  see  and 
ears  to  hear  and  a  mind  not  wholly  enslaved  to  his  prejudices 
will  find  innumerable  opportunities  for  testing  and  corroborating 
the  truth  of  Freud's  conclusions  as  to  these  things. 

MiSKEABiNO. — ^Among  the  many  misdoings  manifesting  the 
psychopathological  in  the  daily  life  of  the  normal  human  being 
ncme  is  more  frequent  and  perhaps  more  easily  traceable  to  its 
causes  than  the  misreading  of  written  or  printed  words. 

Example  1. — ^There  is  probably  not  an  individual  alive,  espe- 
cially if  he  be  one  whose  work  brings  him  some  notoriety,  who, 
when  he  reads  a  newspaper,  does  not  imagine  he  sees  his  name 
there  as  often  as  he  gets  a  fleeting  glance  at  a  group  of  letters 
occurring  in  or  resembling  his  name.  The  vanity  complex  is  res- 
ponsible for  the  error.    The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought. 
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Example  2. — ^Persons  riding  a  hobby-horse  with  great  enthu- 
siasm often  imagine  that  they  see  a  ref er^ice  to  their  hobby  when 
in  reality  they  do  not.  My  interest  in  Shakspere  causes  me  to 
see  this  name  whenever  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  almost  any  word 
containing  four  of  five  of  the  letters  occurring  in  it,  e.g.,  such 
words  as  **spare/'  ^slacker/'  **shaker,'*  etc.  The  slightest  exciting 
cause  arouses  my  ^Shakspere  complex.' 

Example  8. — ^A  more  complicated  example  is  the  following: 
Mr.  S.  passes  a  news-*8tand  one  morning  and,  turning  his  head  to 
scan  the  headlines,  he  reads  with  a  thriU  of  pleasure  the  words: 
**House  Berates  Appropriation."  After  an  instant's  refiecticm  he 
realizes  that  he  must  have  erred,  that  Congress  would  not  oppose 
an  appropriation  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  He  looks  again 
and  reads:  **House  Debates  Appropriation." 

Explanation. — ^Li  attempting  to  ascertain  the  causes  for  this 
remarkable  misreading  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  S.  is  not  near- 
sighted, was  not  sick  that  morning,  was  feeling  perfectly  fresh, 
and  had  not  imbibed  any  alcoholic  beverage  or  taken  any  drug. 
The  error,  then,  was  not  due  to  any  of  the  causes  usually  assigned 
by  psychologists.  Carelessness,  inattention,  absent-mindedness  will 
not  explain  why  S.  saw  the  first  and  third  words  correctly,  but 
not  the  second,  and  why  he  substituted  the  uncommon  word  *%e- 
rates"  for  the  common  word  ^Mebates."  Approaching  the  problem 
from  the  psycho-analytic  point  of  view  we  find  that  S.  is  a  socialist, 
omdemns  war,  sympathises  with  the  Central  Powers  in  this  con- 
flict, and  disapproves  of  our  declaration  of  war  on  Grermany.  He 
hopes  against  hope  that  something  may  happen  to  delay  America's 
participation  in  the  war.  If  Congress  disapproved  of  the  bills 
for  appropriations  his  hopes  would  be  fulfilled.  ^^Berating"  the 
appropriations  would  also  imply  a  censure  or  condemnation  of 
the  Administration.  Here  again  the  wish  was  father  to  the 
thought.  The  word  ^^Berates"  was  a  compromise  between  the 
word  that  he  saw  and  the  foreconscious  ideas  dominating  him. 
We  may  also  say  that  the  word  ^^Debates"  furnished  a  weak  spot 
at  which  his  foreconscious  ideas  on  the  war  broke  through  into 
consciousness  because  of  his  great  interest  in  the  subject 

Example  4. — A  few  days  ago  while  sitting  at  the  breakfast 
table,  scanning  the  front  page  of  the  morning  newspaper,  my  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  the  following  curious  heading:  **Urges 
Mothers  to  Make  Babies."  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  No 
New  York  paper  known  to  me  would  dare  to  be  so  plain-spoken. 
I  looked  again  to  make  sure  of  what  I  had  read  and  saw,  with 
some  disappointment:  **Urges  Mothers  to  Mark  Babies." 
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Explanation. — ^The  explanation  of  the  error  was  not  difficult. 
Just  before  glancing  at  the  newspaper — one  of  the  most  narrow- 
minded  and  bigoted  publications  in  the  city — I  had  read  an  invita- 
tion to  attend  a  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  "birth-controF* 
(a  subject  in  which  I  am  greatly  interested).  When  I  took  up 
the  newspaper  the  first  thing  that  attracted  my  attention  was  the 
fight  on  the  **gag  bill"  that  the  press  was  making,  in  the  interests 
of  free  speech,  and  I  was  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  the  bill's 
defeat.  A  little  after  this  I  reached  the  paragraph  urging  mothers 
to  mark  (make)  babies.  In  the  interests  of  free  speech,  the  more 
important  motive,  I  made  the  paper  say  **make  babies."  As  a 
psycho-analyst  I  am  constantly  urging  my  patients  to  say  ^^exactly 
what  they  think,  without  altering  the  words  that  come  into  their 
minds."  But,  it  might  be  urged,  the  advice  to  procreate  is  con- 
trary to  my  attitude  on  **birth-control."  True;  but  in  war  time 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  some  people,  especially  politicians,  will 
advocate  large  families.  Furthermore,  it  would  have  been  a  dis- 
appointment to  me  to  find  a  newspaper  I  hold  in  so  much  contempt 
standing  with  me  on  the  subject  of  the  voluntary  limitation  of 
offspring.  This  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  co-operation  of 
many  motives  in  bringing  about  even  a  simple  misdoing. 

From  examples  8  ("berates"  for  "debates")  and  4  ("make" 
for  "mark")  we  may  conclude  that  strongly  affective  ideas  in  the 
foreccmsdous  (and  unconscious)  take  advantage  of  quite  super- 
ficial sound  or  visual  associations  to  break  into  consciousness,  that 
the  word  seen  is  distorted  only  sufficiently  to  give  expression  to 
the  affective  idea  in  the  subconscious,  and  that  the  new  reading 
is  a  condensaticm  product  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  the  word 
seen  and  an  idea  associated  with  it.  It  may  also  be  said  that  in 
all  this  there  is  a  displacement  of  the  interest  from  the  thing 
read  to  the  idea  lurking  in  the  background.  As  a  result  of  the 
error  the  pent-up  emotion  finds  some  sort  of  expression.  The 
principle  underlying  this  mechanism  is  the  so-called  "pain-pleasure 
principle"  of  Freud,  i.e.,  the  desire  to  avoid  pain  and  obtain 
pleasure.  For  personal  reasons  I  cannot  explain  why  the  item 
about  marking  babies  was  painful  to  me,  and  considerations  of 
discretion  forbid  at  the  present  time  the  explanation  of  the  painful 
element  in  ^^debates  appropriation."  Mr.  S.  and  I  succeeded  in 
repressing  from  consciousness  a  painful  idea  and  in  substituting 
for  it  a  more  pleasurable  one.  Both  of  us  unconsciously  substi- 
tuted for  a  word  calculated  to  arouse  painful  ideas  another  one 
resembling  it  and  giving  rise  to  pleasurable  emotions. 

The  reader  must  be  warned  not  to  attribute  all  misreadings 
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to  the  distorting  effect  of  foreconscious  or  unconscious  mental  pro- 
oessesy  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  superficial  and  external  matters, 
e.g.,  poor  light,  a  smudge,  a  crease  in  the  paper,  etc.,  adequately 
account  for  many  of  the  class  of  errors  we  are  now  considering. 
Only  an  analysis  of  the  emotions  accompanying  the  error  can  de- 
termine whether  hidden  mental  processes  contributed  to  the  mis- 
interpretation of  the  external  stimulus.  Needless  to  say,  this  word 
of  caution  applies  to  all  the  different  kinds  of  misdoings  we  are 
considering. 

Example  6. — ^There  is  a  kind  of  misreading  which  occurs  very 
frequently  and  which  ccmsists  in  reading  c<Mrrectly  what  is  really 
written  or  printed  incorrectly.  The  reader  expects  to  find  the 
word  required  by  the  sense  of  the  passage  he  is  reading  and  he 
not  only  does  not  see  the  misspelling  or  grammatical  error  but 
actually  *sees'  the  correct  word.  The  failure  to  note  an  error  in 
what  one  expecU  to  see  saves  the  individual  from  an  unpleasant 
shock  and  the  interruption  of  the  flow  of  ideas.  Incidentally  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  fact  that  a  person  may  read  correctly 
though  he  is  reading  automatically,  and  perhaps  without  having 
his  mind  on  the  matter,  proves  that  errors  in  reading  are  not  due 
to  inattention. 

MisPEiNT. — ^In  addition  to  the  ordinary  causes  for  misprints 
— of  which  there  are  many — must  be  reckoned  the  foreconscious 
and  unconscious  mental  processes  of  the  compositor  and  perhaps 
even  of  the  proofreader.  Under  such  circumstances  a  misprint  is 
really  only  an  instance  of  misreading  by  the  ccMnpositor.  The 
same  thing  is  undoubtedly  true  of  a  large  number  of  errors  in 
typewriting.  The  subconscious  mental  processes  of  the  operator 
beget  an  affective  blindness  which  overlo<^  the  matter  in  the  copy 
and  substitutes  the  typist's,  copyist's,  or  compositor's  idea.  A 
"careless"  copyist  may  thus  unwittingly  alter  the  whole  tenor  or 
import  of  an  important  document  by  changing,  adding,  or  omit- 
ting one  or  more  important  words. 

Example  6.— In  the  so-called  ^Wicked  Bible'  (1688)  the 
Seventh  Ccnounandment  reads:  "Thou  shalt  commit  adultery."  It 
is  not  an  unwarrantable  inference  that  the  editor  or  the  compositor 
found  a  personal  application  in  the  commandment  and  altered  it 
unconsciously  to  suit  his  needs.  At  any  rate,  it  is  recorded  that 
the  editor  was  heavily  fined.  The  plea  of  **accident"  did  not  relieve 
him  of  responsibility  for  the  error.  In  this  connection  we  may 
also  refer  to  the  so-called  Trinters  (Princes)  Bible'  and  the  *  Vin- 
egar (Vineyards)  Bible.' 

MissEEiNO. — ^In  the  misdoings  we  have  thus  far  been  consider- 
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ing  the  error  consisted  in  the  false  visual  percepticm  of  written 
or  printed  matter  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  intensely  affective 
complexes.  The  resulting  error  was  one  of  two  kinds :  either  the 
person  failed  to  see  what  he  did  not  want  to  see  or  (and)  he  saw 
what  be  wanted  to  see  though  it  had  no  objective  existence.  This 
kind  of  error,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  not  confined  to  writtai 
or  printed  matter,  but  may  be  observed  even  in  connection  with 
persons  or  objects.  In  some  cases  the  negative  aspect  of  the  error 
(i.  e.,  the  not  seeing)  is  the  prominent  or  exclusive  feature,  in 
others  the  positive  aspect  (i.e.,  the  seeing  of  the  wrong  thing). 
Pasising  persons  in  the  street  without  recognising  them  is  often 
due  to  an  unconscious  desire  to  avoid  them  and  is  usually  so 
regarded  by  the  person  thus  *slighted*.  The  counterpart  to  this 
error  is  imagining  that  one  sees  at  a  distance  the  person  for  whom 
one  is  waiting. 

Example  7. — ^Dr.  K.  reports  that  while  visiting  with  a  friend 
the  latter^s  fiancee  he  examined  the  pictures  hanging  on  the  wall 
and  failed  to  see,  as  he  found  on  a  subsequent  visit,  one  of  his  fav- 
orite pictures. 

Explanation. — ^Dr.  K.  had  presented  a  very  intimate  friend 
with  a  copy  of  this  very  picture  and  had  subsequently  noticed 
that  his  friend  had  disposed  of  it.  He  very  properly  drew  the 
inference  that  the  picture  which  he  valued  so  highly  was  not  appre- 
ciated by  his  friend.  Some  time  after  that  the  friendship  was 
dissolved.  Dr.  K's  failure  to  see  the  painting  in  question  amounted 
to  a  negative  hallucination  and  was  due  to  a  desire  not  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  painful  incidents  associated  with  the  broken  friend- 
ship. /("Grundziige  der  Psychoanalyse,'*  by  Leo  Kaplan,  1914, 
pp.  10-11.)  There  was  here  a  displacement  of  a  certain  ^notion 
from  the  lost  friend  to  the  picture.  Repressing  the  former  caused 
the  repression  of  the  latter  because  of  the  individual's  unconscious 
defence  ag€unst  painful  memories. 

Example  8. — Mr.  R.,  who  is  under  treatment  for  a  mixed 
neurosis,  looks  at  his  watch  to  see  whether  he  has  time  to  go  to 
lunch  before  jumping  on  a  bus  which  will  bring  him  to  my  office 
at  two  o'clock.  He  notes  the  time:  ten  minutes  of  twelve.  He 
waits  about  half  an  hour  and  goes  to  lunch,  thinking  there  is  no 
need  for  haste.  The  restaurant  is  almost  deserted  and  he  thinks 
that  it  is  losing  patronage.  Then  he  jumps  on  a  bus  and  after 
riding  some  time  passes  a  clock  and  notes  that  it  is  one  thirty  and 
that  he  must  dismount  and  take  the  subway  if  he  doesn't  want  to 
disappoint  me.    He  does  so.    After  riding  a  long  time  he  discovers 
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that  ^^in  his  haste**  he  had  taken  the  Bronx  train  instead  of  the 
Broadway  train  and  had  to  ride  back  a  long  distance  before  he 
could  get  the  right  train.  He  readied  my  office  at  two  forty-five! 
Then  he  disconrers,  to  his  great  amazement,  that  his  watch  is  not 
goingy  that  he  had  ^forgotten**  to  wind  it  the  preceding  night. 

Explanation. — ^He  had  strong  unconsdous  resistances  against 
taking  his  treatm«it  that  day  because  he  had  to  give  me  an  un- 
favorable account  of  himsdf.  He  admitted  smilingly  that  he 
should  have  known  that  it  was  after  twelve  when  he  looked  at  his 
watch,  because  the  office  staff  had  all  g(me  out  for  lunch.  At  the 
restaurant  he  should  have  known  that  the  place  was  almost  deserted 
because  it  was  past  the  lunch  hour.  Taking  the  wrong  train — 
because  he  ^^didn't  stop  to  see  that  he  took  the  right  one** — was 
the  culmination  of  a  series  of  ^Hnistakes**  in  his  unconscious  attempt 
to  miss  his  treatment. — '^None  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see.*' 

Example  9. — ^The  foDowing  example  from  my  own  experience 
is  interesting.  Visiting  some  friends,  I  stepped  in  front  of  the 
dresser  for  the  purpose  of  combing  my  hair  whidb  had  become 
dishevelled.  I  looked  at  the  objects  lying  before  me  but  failed 
to  see  the  comb  though  it  was  directly  in  front  of  my  eyes  and 
in  the  hairbrush  where  I  had  often  seen  it. 

Explanation. — As  I  looked  down  on  the  dressing-table  I  saw 
there  a  large  diamond  ring  and  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that 
if  the  ring  were  lost  I  might  be  suspected  of  having  stolen  it  and 
I  hoped  that  nothing  would  happen  to  it.  This  thought  was  no 
doubt  due  to  the  unconscious  temptation  that  occurs  to  almost 
all  of  us  on  such  occasions.  In  repressing  this  thought  I  also 
repressed,  by  the  mechanism  of  ^^displacement,'*  as  an  evidence  of 
my  probity,  the  sight  of  the  OHnb.  I  had  to  ask  the  owner  for 
the  comb  and  thus  let  him  see  that  I  had  not  touched  anything. 
A  thief  would  not  have  drawn  attention  to  the  table. 

MiSHEARiNO. — ^All  that  we  said  of  defective  or  false  visual 
perceptions,  both  of  a  negative  and  a  positive  kind,  applies  literal- 
ly to  defective  auditory  perceptions.  As  a  result  of  certain  opera- 
tive feeling-complexes  one  fails  to  hear  what  is  being  said  to  him. 
misinterprets  what  he  hears,  or  hears  something  when  nothing  is 
spoken.  How  often  do  we  hear  ourselves  called  by  name  when 
someone  else  is  being  called!  And  how  often  do  we  fail  to  hear 
ourselves  spoken  to  when  we  do  not  wish  to  be  interrupted  in  our 
work!  When  waiting  impatiently  for  someone,  we  think  we  hear 
his  step  though  we  hear  nothing,  and  when  we  expect  to  be  called 
we  imagine  we  hear  the  telephone  bell  ringing.     My  attention  is 
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often  attracted  to  persons  passing  me  in  the  street  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  I  hear  them  say  something  that  sounds  like 
"Shakspere,**  e.g.,  ^*make  beer,*'  "spearmint,"  or  like  "Shylock," 
"Hamlet,"  etc. 

Example  10. — ^In  a  passage  we  have  quoted  elsewhere  Shaks- 
pere  describes  bow  Macbeth,  just  before  he  murdered  Duncan,  had 
an  auditory  hallucination  in  which  he  "heard  a  voice  cry  ^Sleep 
no  more!  Macbeth  does  murder  sleep P  "  It  was  not  Madbeth's 
guilty  conscience  that  thus  cried,  but  his  wish  that  someone  would 
raise  an  outcry  and  save  him  from  his  cowardice. 

Without  going  into  details  we  may  say  that  our  other  soises 
are  subject  to  the  same  errors  as  the  senses  we  have  been  ckm- 
sidering. 

Example  11. — ^Mr.  M.,  suffering  from  an  obsession  neurosis, 
thinks  he  smells  illimunating  gas  almost  continually  and  keeps 
careful  watch  on  the  gas  outlets. 

Explanation. — ^He  had  a  store  which  did  not  come  up  to  his 
ambitions,  did  not  pay  him  enough  for  his  labor  and  his  invest- 
ment, and  waa  located  in  a  part  of  the  city  which  was  socially 
uncongenial  to  him.  The  thought  of  ^accidentally^  destroying 
the  store  by  an  ezplosicm  of  illuminating  gas,  collecting  the  insur- 
ance, and  opening  a  large  store  elsewhere  (he  wanted  "to  make 
a  lot"  of  money)  frequently  occurred  to  him  and  was  as  frequently 
repressed  with  horror.  Thoughts  of  poisoning  his  mother — and 
himself — ^with  illuminating  gas  also  troubled  him.  Those  who  un- 
derstand the  psychology  of  the  neuroses  will  know  that  his  hallu- 
cination— ^which  left  him  after  it  was  analysed — ^was  a  defence 
against  temptation  and  a  warning.  He  knew  what  he  wished  and 
he  guarded  against  it. 

Sups  of  the  Tongue. — ^A  slip  of  the  tongue,  one  of  the 
most  frequent  misdoings,  is  a  kind  of  paraphasia,  a  failure  to 
say  the  thing  intended  and  the  utterance  of  something  one  did  not 
intend  to  say.  It  is  as  if  for  an  instant  the  speaker  forgot  to  say 
what  he  intended  and  imconsciously  substituted  something  else  for 
it.  Not  infrequently  the  person  guilty  of  the  ^lapsus  linguae'  is 
aware  of  his  error  and  knows  that  it  was  due  to  the  fusion  of  two 
words  that  were  in  his  mind  at  the  same  time.  He  either  wished  to 
say  quickly  what  he  had  to  say  (hence  he  says,  "put  the  door  in  the 
key,"  etc)  or  he  was  in  doubt  which  word  to  use  when  he  had 
the  choice  of  more  than  one  (hence  he  says  "bravageous,"  fusing 
**brave"  and  "courageous,"  etc.).  In  a  large  number  of  slips  of 
the  tongue  the  error  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  speaker  is  saying 
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one  thing  while  he  is  consciously  thinking  of  another  and  is  not 
sufficiently  on  his  guard  not  to  betray  what  he  is  thinking  of. 
With  the  slightest  relaxation  of  attenti(Hi  the  thought  in  the  back- 
groimd  breaks  into  the  foreground  and  betrays  the  speaker's  hid- 
den thought  to  the  auditor.  If  a  person  engaged  in  a  heated  con- 
troversy, or  in  advocating  something,  happens  to  make  a  slip  of 
the  tongue  implying  the  opposite  of  what  he  says,  his  audience 
at  once  greets  with  laughter  and  derisicm  this  evidence  that  he  ^is 
not  giving  expression  to  his  real  thoughts,'  thus  proving  that  the 
psychology  of  some  slips  is  generally  understood.  Hostile 
audiences,  anxious  to  turn  the  speaker's  argument  against  him- 
sdf  ,  are  very  apt  to  pretend  to  discover  a  dip  of  the  tongue  where 
none  actually  occurred. 

Such  slips  of  the  tongue  as  those  we  have  just  considered 
have  been  sufficiently  studied  by  the  psydiologists  and  do  not 
merit  our  special  attrition.  But  there  is  a  very  large  dass  of 
such  speech  defects  in  which  the  error  is  due  to  the  distributing^ 
influence  of  unconscious  thoughts  stirred  up  by  what  the  speaker 
is  saying  and  which  be  cannot  explain  offhand.  These  errors  were 
but  little  studied  before  Freud  drew  attention  to  the  subject  and 
explained  it.  Before  then  it  was  assumed  that  there  was  always- 
a  i^ionetic  resemblance  between  the  word  spoken  and  the  word 
intended  and  that  this  resemblance  was  somehow  responsible  for 
the  error;  but  Freud  showed,  with  a  logic  that  is  irrefutable,  that 
the  assumed  phonetic  resemblances  are  not  always  present,  that 
the  so-called  explanation  does  not  explain  why  just  that  parti- 
cular word  popped  to  the  tongue  instead  of  some  other  word  re- 
sembling it,  and  that  with  a  little  search  a  very  good  meaning 
can  always  be  discovered  in  the  slip.  As  a  result  of  a  relaxation 
of  the  attention  an  unconsciousi  thought  stirred  up  by  what  the 
speaker  is  saying,  or  by  something  that  accidentally  diverts  his 
attention,  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  intrude  itselT 
into  the  speaker's  vocal  utterance  and  corrupt  what  he  is  saying. 
The  resulting  speech  may  be  a  compromise  between  the  manifest 
and  the  unconscious  ideas  or  may  be  something  entirely  foreign 
to  the  manifest  train  of  thought.  Such  a  slip  of  the  tongue  not 
infrequently  amounts  to  "unconscious  confession,"  or  to  betrayal, 
or  to  a  criticism  of  oneself  or  of  others,  and  is  therefore  an  in- 
valuable guide  to  the  speaker's  character  and  motives.  A  not 
infrequent  source  of  error  in  speedi  is  the  persistence  in  the  speak- 
er's mind  of  something  that  occupied  his  attention  some  time 
before  the  disturbed  speechi     Another  and  much  more  frequent 
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source  of  error  is  the  presence  in  the  speaker's  mind  of  a  gen- 
eral counter^impulse  directed  against  what  he  is  saying. 

Among  some  of  the  more  interesting  phenomena  about  slips 
of  the  tongue  we  may  mention  that  the  person  guilty  of  the 
slip  is  rarely  aware  of  his  error,  ia  very  apt  to  deny  and  to  retent 
the  charge  that  he  made  a  slip,  attributes  it  to  ^^acddent,"  and 
denies  any  meaning  to  it.  The  contagiousness  of  slips  of  the 
tongue  has  been  noted  but  not  explained.  The  attempt  to  cor- 
rect a  ^lapsus  linguae'  not  infrequently  results,  owing  to  the 
speaker's  confusicm  and  embarrassment,  in  another  lapsus.  Per- 
sons are  unwilling  to  acknowledge  a  slip  of  the  tongue  because 
it  implies  an  impairment  or  inadequacy  in  mental  functioning  and 
because  they  fear  that  they  may  have  divulged  some  secret. 

Saying  the  opposite  of  what  one  intends  to  say  is  either 
due  to  tiie  fact  that  opposites  imply  each  other,  or  that  the  speaker 
wishes  that  the  theme's  opposite  were  the  subject  of  his  remarks, 
or  that  the  subject  under  discussicm  arouses  a  strongly  antago- 
nistic idea  involving  its  opposite.  On  a  hot  sununer's  day  one 
win  often  hear  persons  say  **cold"  for  ^^hot."  In  all  probability 
no  slip  of  the  tongue,  not  even  such  a  trivial  one  as  this,  is  with- 
out scmie  meaning  and  without  some  contribution  from  the  un* 
conscious.  One  of  my  patients  assured  me  that  %e  was  perfectly 
willing  to  lay  his  "future"  before  me.' 

One  kind  of  slip  of  the  tongue  requires  special  notice, — the 
distortion  of  proper  names.  This  always  means  that  the  speaks 
holds  the  bearer  of  the  name  in  contempt  or  is  hostile  or  anti- 
pathetic to  him.  To  call  a  person  by  another's  name  is  either 
a  ccnnpliment  or  an  insult,  according  to  what  one  thinks  of  the 
bearer  of  the  patronymic.  Shakspere,  the  greatest  reader  of  the 
human  soul  that  ever  drew  breath  in  this  harsb  world,  tells  us 
that  "new-made  honor  doth  forget  men's  names." 

Example  12.  I  wanted  to  tell  a  friend  that  a  newspaper 
heading  announced  that  "thousands  shouted  for  draft"  but  wholly 
unintentionally  and  unconsciously  substituted  "graft"  for  "draft." 
The  explanation  is  simple.  I  had  recently  been  reading  about 
the  "pork  barrel"  and  could  not  conceal  my  contempt  for  the 
legislators  and  their  constituents.  My  repugnance  to  conscrip- 
tion caused  me  to  repress  the  word  "draft"  and  to  substitute  for 
it  something  less  repugnant.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
psychological  mechanisms  here  are  identical  with  those  obtaining 
m  errors  in  reading  (which  the  student  is  advised  to  re-read)  and 
that  the  sound  of  the  repressed  word  constitutes  a  predisposing 
factor  favoring  the  occurrence  of  the  error. 
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EmampU  18. — A  very  intimAte  friaid  and  relathre  is  speak- 
ing to  me  about  a  pianist  who  had  lost  the  ability  to  play  in 
public  and  who  had  on  several  occasions  been  quizzed  on  tiie  sub- 
ject and  put  to  the  test  %y  Dr.  Tannenbaum.''  He  meant  to 
say  ^Dr.  Wolff."  He  repeated  this  error  a  few  minutes  later 
and  was  yery  much  surprised  whta  I  asked  him  what  ^Dr.  T.'' 
he  meant.    He  denied  having  made  a  slip  of  the  tongue. 

EwpUmaHan.  Here  is  no  resemblance  between  the  two  names. 
The  repressed  thought,  as  will  appear,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  manifest  speech.  The  speaker  attributes,  perhaps  rightly, 
his  wife's  long,  distressing,  and  costly  ailment  to  Dr.  Ws  in- 
competence and  lack  of  friendly  interest.  He  thinks  I  could  have 
done  more  for  his  wife  and  for  the  neurotic  pianist  than  Dr.  W. 
did.     Hence  the  slip. 

Example  14.  Speaking  to  a  patient  in  German  I  want  to  say 
something  about  a  ^Gdburtshelfer"  (obsteiarician)  but  say  ^^Gre- 
burtsfehler"  (congoiital  defect).  The  patient  who  preceded  this 
one  and  who  speaks  no  Grerman  laid  a  great  deal  of  emphasis,  to 
my  annoyance,  on  the  fact  that  he  had  congenital  flatfoot  and 
should  be  exonpted  fnnn  military  duty — unless  he  could  be  an 
officer.  Even  after  he  was  gone  and  I  was  taken  up  with  an- 
other patient,  the  perseverance  of  the  idea  of  congenital  defect 
caused  a  slip  of  the  tongue  which  was  favored  by  tl^  resendblance 
between  the  words.  This  is  a  r^narkable  slip  when  one  ccmsiders 
that  I  think  in  English. 

Example  16.  Mr.  K.,  the  would-be  office  just  spokai  of, 
left  me  jubilant  at  the  prospect  of  being  ineligible  for  military 
service  and  remarked,  as  he  went  out,  ^Pm  going  up  for 
the  examination  in  the  morning  (this  was  at  9  p.  m.)  and 
Fll  let  you  know  the  result  tonight.**  He  meant  to  say  *Ho- 
morrow  night,"  but  his  anxiety  to  be  over  the  suspense  antedated 
his  report  by  twenty-four  hours.  In  connection  with  what  we 
said  about  the  contagiousness  of  sudi  slips  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
my  slip  (Example  14)  occurred  some  ten  minutes  later  and  re- 
lated to  this  incident. 

Example  16.  As  I  escorted  a  patient  to  the  door  I  remarked : 
*^if  you're  not  better  soon  you  need  not  call  again.'*  It  would 
be  idausible  to  say  that  the  orror  was  due  to  the  occurrence  of 
the  word  **not"  in  the  second  dause,  but  at  the  most  that  was 
(mly  a  predisposing  factor.  The  cause  for  the  error  was  my 
unorasdous  greediness — ^a  greediness  whcdly  foreign  to  my  con- 
scious sdf — which  did  not  want  my  patient  to  recover  too  soon. 
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Example  17.  Escorting  an  uninteresting  and  wearisome  ])a- 
tient  to  the  door  and  wishing  to  show  my  keen  interest  in  her 
wdfare,  I  said  to  her:  *Helephone  me  how  I  feeL**  I  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  slight  headache  at  the  time  and  was  more  interested 
in  my  heaHh  than  in  hers.  (The  analysis  of  one's  own  errors 
for  puUication  is  not  yery  pleasant,  but  I  make  the  sacrifice  in- 
volved in  the  interests  of  science.  One  is  always  surer  of  the 
meaning  of  his  own  slips  and  these  always  carry  more  convic- 
tion than  the  analysis  of  the  slips  of  others.  Besides,  every 
analyst  must  know  his  own  soul,  his  own  weaknesses,  for  only 
then  can  he  know  the  souls  of  others  and  sympathise  with  than 
and  not  chide  or  ceftsure.  As  Shakspere  wisely  says:  "I  will 
chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  myself,  against  wh(»n  I  know 
most  faults.") 

Example  18. — ^A  neurotic  patient  gives  me  notice  that  during 
the  summer  months  he  ^Vill  miss  a  few  weeks — days,  I  mean."  His 
slip  revealed  his  real  intention.  He  found  the  treatment  too  ex- 
pensive and  used  'Hhe  summer"  as  an  excuse.  Slips  of  the  tongue 
are  excellent  guides  to  a  person's  true  self,  his  motives,  his  char- 
acter, and  his  ideals. 

Example  19.  Some  years  ago  I  was  accosted  in  the  street 
by  a  medical  quack  whose  father  I  was  treating  for  sexual  im- 
potence with  spermin  (Poehl)  and  who  was  very  persistent  in 
his  attempts  to  discover  what  my  wonder-working  remedy  was. 
In  a  slip  of  the  tongue  I  divulged  my  secret  (To  a  duly  licensed 
practitioner  of  medicine  I  would  have  given  the  information  with 
pleasure.)  All  the  while  I  was  speaking  to  the  ^Moctor"  I  kept 
thinking  of  the  name  and  that  I  must  not  reveal  it,  but  when  it 
slipped  out  I  was  chagrined  and  yet  relieved.  The  attempt  to 
conceal  something  involves  an  expenditure  of  psychic  energy  and 
means  a  state  of  psychic  tension  (which  is  always  painful).  The 
slip  of  the  tongue  relieves  the  tension,  does  away  with  the  neces- 
sity for  concentrated  attention,  and  is  therefore  pleasurable. 

Example  SO.  A  few  weeks  ago,  while  discussing  the  issue 
of  democracy*  that  has  been  raised  in  this  war,  I  said  scornfully: 
^*a  country  in  which  the  people  are  not  permitted  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  war  or  no  war  is  a  fine  dam-mock-racy."  I  did  not 
know  what  I  had  said  until  my  auditors  called  my  attention  to  it. 
Many  witticisms  are  the  result  of  just  such  slips  and  are  always 
followed  by  a  relief  of  psychic  tension. 

Example  SI.  Not  long  ago  a  friend  remarked  to  me,  look- 
ing me  over:  ^^your  trousers  are  too  short,"  and  I  answered: 
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^FU  have  them  shortened  tomorrow.''  Of  ooorte  I  intended  to 
say  ^oigthened."  Why  then  did  I  say  ^shortened"?  Because 
I  resented  being  criticised.  My  slip  meant  to  say  that  the  trou* 
sers  weren't  so  short  as  to  attract  attention  and  that  even  if  they 
were  shorter  they  should  not  have  been  commented  on«  I  was  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of  a  s^ppressed  feeling  of  resentment  at  the 
criticism* 

EsampU  tS.  A  patient  says,  in  the  course  of  his  session, 
^I  had  prepared  a  list  of  foods  that  I  was  not  to  divulge  in."  To 
the  analyst  such  slips  are  of  the  utmost  importance  aa  dews  to 
repressed  matters.  The  patient  admits  his  error  when  it  is  pointed 
out  to  him  and  says  he  intended  to  say  ^^dulge."  A  complete 
analysis  of  this  slip  would  be  a  history  of  his  neurosis.  flEIe  is 
an  only  child  and  has  been  indulged  too  much  by  his  parents. 
Self-indulgence  is  his  besetting  sin.  He  is  oppressed  with  the 
belief,  engendered  by  his  minister's  sermons,  that  he  is  a  ^de- 
generate" because  he  has  indulged  in  **adultery"  (he  means  mastur- 
bation) and  now  indulges  in  clandestine  masturbation.  He  is 
angry  at  his  father  because  he  indulges,  in  spite  of  his  eighty 
years,  in  carnal  excesses  (by  eating  and  drinking  too  much).  The 
repression  of  the  word  ^^indulge"  need  not,  then,  excite  our  w(Hider. 

Example  SS.  At  a  recent  banquet,  introductory  to  a  lecture 
on  Shakspere,  the  dinner  having  dragged  to  a  late  hour,  the 
chairman  rose  to  introduce  the  lecturer  and — ^to  the  amused  and 
embarrassing  amazement  of  the  guests — spoke  as  fdUows:  ^*we 
are  now  at  the  end  of  a  perfect  day  and  we  will  dose  by  singing 
."  The  lau^  that  greeted  these  words  brought  the  chair- 
man to  the  realization  of  his  blunder.  The  slip  is  not  difficult 
of  explanation  if  we  consider  that  the  chairman  is  an  old  man, 
that  the  hour  was  late,  and  that  he  had  already  heard  this  lecture. 
Two  other  reasons  that  discretion  bids  me  keep  to  myself  contri- 
buted to  arouse  in  the  chairman  a  counter-will  against  the  lecture. 

Sups  of  thb  Pen.  (Lapsus  Calami;  MistDriting.)  Slips 
of  the  pen  are  so  similar  in  their  psychology  to  slips  of  the  tongue, 
printers'  errors,  and  errors  in  typewriting,  that  they  need  not 
detain  us  long.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  writing  is  a  so  much  slower 
and  more  mechanical  process  than  speaking,  the  individual's 
thought  is  probably  almost  always  ahead  of  the  word  he  is  writing. 
Impata«ice  at  the  slowness  of  the  process,  combined  with  the  indi- 
vidual's distraction  between  the  word  he  is  writing  and  the  word  he 
is  thinking  of,  results  in  a  slip  of  the  pen  which  attempts  to 
combine  the  two  words.    In  this  way  many  neologisms  are  f  (Mrmed. 
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The  manuscripts  of  almost  all  authors  abound  in  such  errors. 
Another  variety  of  slips  of  the  pen  consists  in  committing  to  paper 
some  w(»tl  addressed  to  one  while  he  is  writing.  Such  a  slip,  if 
it  is  called  to  the  intruder's  attention,  is  a  polite  (though  uncon- 
scious) way  of  bidding  him  hold  his  peace;  it  means,  **you  are 
disturbing  me  and  interfering  with  what  I  am  doing."  A  person 
who  is  trying  to  write  while  speaking  to  someone  is  almost  certain 
to  fall  into  a  slip  of  the  pen.  Impatience  at  the  slowness  of  the 
writing  process  is  responsible  for  the  omission  of  letters  and  words. 
Very  slow  and  deliberate  writing,  as  in  making  a  clear  copy  for  a 
printer,  is  often  characterized  by  the  repetiticm  of  words. 

But  the  instances  of  misiwriting  that  concern  us  more  espe- 
cially are  those  that  are  more  subtly  determined;  we  mean  those 
that  result  from  unconscious  motives. 

Example  24. — ^While  preparing  for  mailing  my  monthly 
statements  the  thought  occurs  to  me  that  I  have  never  misdirected 
a  bill  for  professional  services.  As  I  think  this  I  place  Mr.  S's 
bill  (for  $50.00)  into  an  envelope,  write  his  name  on  the  ^ivdope, 
and  direct  it  to  the  wrong  address  (although  he  lives  in  the  same 
building  that  I  do). 

Ewplanatian. — ^Tbe  address  I  wrote  on  the  envdope  is  that 
of  another  patient,  Mr.  L.  (the  names  are  not  at  all  similar)  to 
whom  I  had  also  just  sent  a  bill  (for  $49.00).  Mr.  L.  paya  his 
bills  promptly  and  in  full ;  Mr.  S.  pays  only  when  he  cannot  escape 
and  only  as  little  as  he  can.  It  needs  no  Ghost  come  from  the 
grave  to  tell  us  why  I  addressed  S*s  bill  to  L. 

Example  25. — A  man  writes  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  which  he 
discusses  the  war  and  refers  to  the  President  as  ^Theodore  Wilson.' 

Explanation. — ^He  identifies  Mr.  Wilson,  whose  name  he 
knows  perfectly  well,  with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  whom  he  considers  one 
of  the  principal  agents  in  bringing  about  America's  participation 
in  ^Hhe  great  conflict  between  Anglo-Saxonism  and  Teutcmism.'' 
Mistakes  in  writing  a  perscm's  name  have  exactly  the  same  signifi- 
cation as  misspeaking  them  and  involve  a  twofold  process:  a  for- 
getting and  a  false  recollection. 

Example  26. — ^In  a  recent  review  of  a  book  on  Shakspere  I 
referred  to  a  passage  in  ^Titus  Andronicus'  but  by  mistake  wrote 
^roilus  and  Cressida.'  Even  on  correcting  the  proof  I  did  not 
detect  the  error. 

Explanation, — I  knew  perfectly  well  to  which  play  the  pas- 
sage in  question  belcmged  but  I  always  have  difficulty  in  speaking 
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of  ^^tus'  and  almost  always  indine  to  say  Troilus.'  ^tus'  is 
such  a  revolting  tragedy,  so  full  of  horrors,  so  diaracteristic  of 
juvenility,  that  I  would  gladly  exclude  it  from  the  Shakspere 
canon.  Li  j^osofMc  wisdcHn  ^Troilus'  is  its  antipodes.  Li  per- 
fect honesty  I  must  also  set  it  down  that  the  point  of  the  criticism 
containing  the  verses  referred  to  and  levelled  at  the  authi^  of  the 
hock  und^  review  was  ^borrowed'  by  me,  without  acknowledgm^it, 
from  another  review  which  in  other  respects  did  not  meet  with  my 
approval.  My  failure  to  be  just  and  generous  to  a  brother  reviewer 
whose  acumen  in  the  point  involved  aroused  my  momentary  jealousy 
revenged  itsdf  by  making  me  misname  the  play.  I  mention  this 
as  a  corroboration  of  Ernest  Jones's  remark,  based  on  an  exactly 
similar  experience  of  his  (in  which  he  failed  to  give  Dr.  Rank 
credit  for  priority  in  discovering  a  slip  of  the  tc«gue  in  ^The 
Merchant  of  Venice"),  about  the  ^^probity  of  the  unconscious 
against  the  duplicity  of  the  conscious."  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  as  Dr.  Jones  excused  his  failure  to  give  the  true  dis* 
coverer  credit  on  the  ground  ^Hhat  pedantic  accuracy  is  uncalled 
for  in  conversation"  so  I  excused  my  wrong  <m  the  ground  that 
it  is  not  customary  for  reviewers  to  give  eadi  other  credit.  The 
conscious  mind  can  always  find  reasons  and  excuses — now  the  time 
gives  it  proof — but  the  unconscious  is  always  true.  What  we 
call  ^conscience'  is  only  the  voice  of  the  unconscious ;  in  that  realm 
is  our  heaven  and  our  hell. 

^There  is  no  shuflling  [trickery]  ;  there  the  action  lies  [appears] 

Li  his  [its]  true  nature;  and  we  ourselves  oompell'd. 

Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 

To  give  in  evidence." — Shakspere,) 
Innumerable  errors  occur  in  connection  with  the  writing  of 
dates,  days  of  the  week,  the  mcmtb,  and  the  year.  To  all  of  us, 
at  some  times  in  our  lives,  the  dodc  moves  either  too  fast  or  too 
slow.  It  moves  slowly  when  we  look  forward  eageriy  to  a  day 
that  is  to  bring  us  pleasure  (an  entertainment,  settlement  of  an 
account,  a  rendez-vous,  etc) ;  at  sudi  a  time  we  are  apt  to  anti- 
cipate the  date  in  our  correspondence.  And  on  the  other  hand  it 
moves  v^  fast  whai  we  look  forward  to  a  day  that  brings  with 
it  something  painful  (paying  rent,  taking  an  examination,  dis- 
charging important  financial  obligations,  meeting  a  person  <me 
doesn't  like,  etc.) ;  at  such  a  time  we  are  likely  to  retro-date  oar 
correspondence.  At  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  we  all  write  the 
numeral  of  the  preceding  year.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  force 
of  habit  and  has  no  deeper  signification;  but  now  and  then  the 
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error  has  unconscious  determinants,  most  often  a  regret  at  the 
flight  of  time  and  the  meagoreness  of  accomplishment.  ('Another 
year  gone  and  nothing  done.') 

Ewample  27. — One  day  in  May  in  this  year  of  dvilization 
1917>  while  writing  a  prescription  for  a  patient  who  had  raised 
the  question  of  exemption  from  military  service  because  of  his  age, 
I  find  myself  in  doubt  whether  to  write  1917  or  1916.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  1916  is  the  correct  date  but  something  about  it  seemed 
to  be  wrong;  it  didn't  look  right  and  I  had  to  consult  the  calendar. 

Explanation. — ^Tbie  patient's  reference  to  age  stirred  up  an 
important  complex  in  my  soul:  the  fear  of  growing  old  before  I 
had  accomplished  anything  worth  while.  When  a  man  has  passed 
forty  every  year  counta  Personal  considerations  forbid  going 
into  further  detail. 

MiSLATiNO. — ^To  mislay  scnnething  means  not  simply  to  lay 
it  in  a  wrong  place,  i.e.,  where  it  does  not  belong,  but  to  lay  it 
where  it  does  not  belong  and  then  forget  where  one  has  placed  it 
and  have  difficulty  in  finding  it.  Whenever  one  does  this  with  an 
object  of  value  or  importance  it  means  that  there  is  in  the  mind 
of  the  individual  some  counter- will  directed  against  that  object  or 
against  something  associated  with  it.  He  either  doea  not  wish  to 
see  it  any  more  or  does  not  wish  to  be  reminded  of  someone  or 
something  connected  with  it.  Tbe  purpose  of  the  forgetting,  the 
main  feature  in  the  mislaying,  is  to  avoid  a  painful  feeling  aroused 
at  the  sight  of  the  tabooed  object.  We  all  know  how  mudb  more 
prone  we  are  to  mislay  bills  than  checks,  a  memorandum  about  an 
errand  than  a  theatre  tidiet,  a  letter  that  is  to  be  answered  than 
a  dollar  biU,  a  book  we  are  not  interested  in  than  one  of  our  own 
essays,  a  gift  that  has  lost  favor  in  our  sight  than  one  we  cherish^ 
a  borrowed  book  that  we  do  not  like  to  return  than  an  old  umbrella, 
etc  To  lose  a  gift  usually  means  that  one  no  longer  holds  the 
giver  in  the  same  esteem  one  once  did  and  is  usually  so  interpreted 
by  him  if  he  learns  of  it.     (cf.  Ex.  7.) 

There  are  two  very  ccmspicuous  features  about  the  mislaying 
of  objects  that  deserve  special  mention.  One  is  that  the  mis- 
placing is  usually  accomplished  with  amaring  adroitness,  tbe  object 
of  which  is  to  bring  the  intended  misdoing  about  without  exposing 
the  individual  to  self-reproach  for  his  duplicity.  The  second  is 
that  the  mislaid  object  is  discovered  when  the  resistance  against 
it  or  the  thing  or  person  associated  with  it  is  eliminated  or  when 
the  purpose  of  the  misplacement  has  been  accomplished. 

Example  98. — ^A  lawyer,  Mr.  W.,  and  his  wife  receive  an 
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invitation  to  attend  the  wedding  of  the  daughter  of  oae  of  his 
dients  and  they  lose  the  invitation.  Some  time  after  the  wedding 
the  lost  invitation  is  discovered  among  the  attorney's  papers  on 
his  desk,  where  it  had  been  from  the  first  and  where  repeated  seardi 
had  failed  to  discover  it. 

EwplonaHon. — ^Mr.  W.  never  liked  to  go  to  weddings  or  other 
rdigious  ceremonies.  He  did  not  value  this  client's  business  veiy 
highly  as  it  amounted  to  cmly  very  little  during  the  year  and  he 
rightly  interpreted  the  invitation  as  a  covert  solicitation  for  a 
wedding  gift.  Besides,  Mr.  W.  knew  that  his  client  had  recently 
consulted  another  attorney  on  several  occasions.  Mrs.  W.  had  her 
reasons  for  not  wanting  to  go  to  the  wedding.  So  it  was  decided 
to  send  the  bridal  pair  a  telegram  of  congratulaticms  <m  the  wed- 
ding night,  thus  dispensing  with  the  sending  of  a  gift.  But  the 
loss  of  the  invitation  made  even  that  impossible.  Tlie  client  was 
not  worth  even  the  price  of  a  telegram. 

Ewample  S9. — ^Mrs.  F.,  married  seven  or  eight  years,  calmly 
informs  her  husband  one  evening  that  she  has  mislaid  and  lost  her 
wedding  ring. 

EwpUmatian. — On  the  day  in  question  Mrs.  F.,  a  very  ^^ner- 
vous"  woman  who  is  excessively  apprehensive  about  the  wdfare 
of  her  five  year  old  daughter,  having  lost  an  older  diild  (cerdbro- 
spinal  meningitis),  awakes  to  thie  realization  that,  notwithstanding 
her  jNrecautions,  she  is  pregnant.  She  is  very  angry  at  her  hus- 
band and  regrets  being  married — and  mislays  the  ring.  Losing 
the  ring  expresses  not  only  her  wish  to  be  unmarried  but  is  a 
punishment  for  her  wicked  thoughts,  a  kind  of  sacrifice.  She  is 
calm  and  unexcited  about  the  loss  because  she  realizes  the  justice 
of  it. 

Mistakes. — ^Exactly  rendered  the  word  ^stake*  means  Ho 
take  or  appropriate  wrongly*  but  in  actual  usage  it  means  Ho 
understand  wrongly,  misapprdiend,  misjudge,  perceive  wrongly, 
dboose  wrcmgly,  have  a  wrong  opinion,  err  unintentionally,*  etc 
We  shall  employ  it  in  the  sense  of  Ho  do  something  wrongly,'  i.e., 
^to  do  siHnething  in  a  different  way  than  was  intended'  or  'to  do 
something  other  than  was  intended.'  Thus,  if  I  sit  down  to  write 
and  unwittingly  dose  the  inkwdl  I  have  made  a  mistake;  if  I  ride 
beyond  my  destination  in  the  subway  I  have  made  a  mistake,  and 
so  forth.  The  kinship  between  this  dass  of  misdoings  and  those 
we  have  been  cmsidering,  e.g.,  slips  of  the  tongue  and  pen,  must 
be  obvious.  Here  as  there  the  misdoing  has  two  phases:  (1)  the 
intended  action  is  not  carried  out  at  all  or  cmly  incorrectly,  and 
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(S)  something  is  done  that  was  not  consciously  intended.  Here 
as  there  the  misdoing  is  not  the  result  of  clumsiness,  carelessness, 
or  'accident/  but  of  the  influence  of  suppressed  or  repressed 
thoughts.  For  some  reason  or  reasons  the  individual  did  not  wish 
to  do  the  thing  he  ostensibly  intended,  but  did  desire  to  do  the 
thing  that  he  really  does.  In  some  cases  the  hidden  wish  can  be 
easily  ascertained;  in  others  only  a  careful  analysis  will  serve  to 
bring  it  to  light.  The  hidden  motives  that  bring  about  the  mis- 
take may  for  a  long  time  effectually  balk  the  attempted  analysis, 
but  a  rigid  compliance  with  the  rules  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  ex- 
planation. 

Just  aa  a  slip  of  the  pen  may  result  from  the  individual's 
thinking  of  one  word  while  writing  another,  so  a  mistake  may 
sometimes  result  from  the  interference  of  two  conscious  thoughts. 
Thus  while  I  am  standing  at  my  door  with  my  hand  in  my  pocket, 
intending  to  give  a  beggar  a  coin  and  at  the  same  time  thinking 
of  my  key,  I  may  offer  him  my  key  by  mistake.  Something  in  the 
unconscious,  e.g.,  a  regret  at  parting  with  money,  may  contribute 
to  the  misdoing. 

Ewample  SO. — ^Years  ago  I  took  umbrage  at  the  unprofe»- 
siiMial  conduct  of  two  consultants  and,  being  younger  in  practice, 
wrote  tbem  very  indignant  and  sarcastic  letters.  Two  days  later 
one  of  the  letters  came  back  with  a  note  from  one  of  the  doctors 
inquiring  why  I  had  sent  him  a  letter  addressed  to  another  doctor. 
I  had  placed  the  letters  in  the  wrong  envelopes.  The  mistake 
was  not  due  to  anger  or  carelessness  but  to  a  suppressed  wish 
not  to  incur  the  enmity  of  the  two  physicians.  Fear  too  may  have 
played  a  part.  The  writing  of  the  letters  gave  me  the  needed 
relief  for  my  pent-up  resentment.  When  the  letter  came  back  I 
was  glad  I  had  made  a  mistake  because  each  physician  must  have 
realized  something  of  what  I  had  intended.  My  mistake  was  a 
compromise  between  'I  would'  and  'I  would  not.' 

Ewample  81. — While  engaged  on  this  essay  I  am  summoned 
to  my  lunch;  after  several  calls,  each  more  ungentle  than  the 
other,  I  reluctantly  go  to  the  dining-room.  Scarcely  am  I  seated 
there  when  the  telephone  rings  and  I  must  return  to  the  library 
to  answer  it.  I  walk  into  the  room  and  instead  of  taking  up  the 
telephone  receiver  I  sit  down  and  begin  to  write  again.  I  wish 
I  were  rid  of  all  interruptions.  In  this  way  a  person  may  go 
to  a  bookcase  intending  to  take  out  a  certain  book  but  take  instead 
another  book,  the  reading  of  which  gives  him  more  pleasure.  In 
this  way  too  a  nurse  may  give  an  invalid  medicine  from  the  wrong 
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bottle.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
instances  reported  of  persons  taking  a  praon  by  mistake  are  xeally 
cases  of  unconscious  suicide,  and  instances  of  giving  poison  by 
mistake  are  cases  of  unconscious  murder.  No  man  who  does  not 
wish  to  be  rid  of  his  wife  shoots  her  at  night,  mistaking  her  for 
a  bur^r.  Repressed  wishes  often  thus  readi  fulfihnent  without 
culpability  on  the  part  of  the  offender.  Similarly  affective  'mis- 
takes'  lead  scientists  to  see  not  what  is  but  what  they  are  looking 
for,  what  fits  in  with  their  prejudices  and  preconceptions.  Charles 
Darwin,  one  of  the  few  truly  objective  scientists,  knew  the  blind- 
ing influence  of  prejudice  and  therefore  carefully  noted  down  every 
recorded  'fact'  that  seemed  to  conflict  with  his  deductions.  The 
many  falsehoods  in  much  of  our  present  scientific  teadiings,  espe- 
cially in  everything  pertaining  to  sez<dogic  matters,  rest  on  mis- 
takes bom  of  religious  preconoeptiona. 

Example  82. — ^A  physician  answers  a  'call'  to  a  patient  sud- 
denly taken  ill.  On  arriving  at  the  door  to  the  patient's  apartment 
he  forgeta  to  ring  the  beU  and  tries  to  open* the  door  with  his 
house  key. 

Explanation, — ^Without  going  into  details  we  may  say  that 
the  patient  is  a  young  married  woman  and  that  the  doctor,  though 
married,  is  very  mudv  'interested*  in  the  lady  and  often  indulges 
in  fantasies  of  being  married  to  her.  His  mistake  clearly  means 
that  he  wishes  that  her  home  were  his  home  and  that  he  had  free 
access  to  her  ap«urtm»it. 

Example  88. — ^Recently  I  visited  my  mother  and  on  readying 
the  door  to  her  apartment  I  knocked — something  I  never  do.  The 
mistake  caused  me  much  embarrassment,  which  was  intensified  by 
my  mother's  laughter  and  interpretation.  "You  ccmie  so  jrardy,'' 
•aid  she,  "that  you  have  become  a  stranger."  She  was  right.  The 
same  thought  had  been  in  my  mind  as  I  walked  up  the  stairs  to 
her  apartment.  I  quickly  suppressed  this  criticism  of  myself  but 
betrayed  myself  when  I  reached  the  door.  The  voice  of  conscience 
would  not  down.  It  is  not  to  be  excluded  that,  anticipating  my 
mother's  reproaches,  I  would  have  preferred  to  call  on  someone  else. 
The  professional  complex  undoubtedly  also  played  its  part. 

Example  84. — ^A  woman  goes  into  a  hardware  store  to  buy  a 
broom.  SIk  prices  several,  selects  a  medium  priced  one  and  offers 
a  five  dollar  bill  in  payment.  The  clerk  gives  her  as  much  change 
as  she  would  have  been  entitled  to  had  she  purchased  the  dearest 
brooQL  The  explanation  ia  obvious.  Mistakes  in  giving  change 
are  veiy  ccMnmon  and  are  not,  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected, 
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always  in  favor  of  the  person  making  change.  Not  long  ago 
a  book-keeper  gave  me  two  dollars  more  than  I  was  entitled  to  and 
when  I  told  him  he  had  ^^made  a  mistake"  he  went  over  the  figures 
again  and  assured  me  he  was  right.  He  did  this  twice.  Wlien 
I  told  him  he  had  ^given  me  too  much"  he  discovered  his  error. 
To  my  regret  I  could  not  inquire  for  the  explanation.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  when  one  once  makes  such 
an  affective  mistake  he  is  very  apt  to  overlook  or  repeat  it,  owing 
to  the  continuance  of  the  causes  that  have  brought  it  about.  To 
give  a  person  more  money  than  is  due  him  is  sometimes  a  confession 
that  you  have  cheated  him  or  that  you  wish  that  you  were  paying 
off  someone  else  to  whom  that  amount  is  due.  Only  an  analysis 
wiU  reveal  the  motive  operative  in  each  case. 

Example  85. — ^Miss  E.,  aged  14,  intending  to  call  on  her  sick 
sister  at  the  hospital,  where  she  had  visited  her  several  times  before, 
leaves  her  home  late  one  afternoon  with  ten  cents  in  her  pocket. 
When  she  reaches  the  elevated  station  she  forgetfully  crosses  the 
street  and  takes  a  train  going  south  instead  of  north  and  does 
not  discover  her  Wstake'  until  she  reaches  68d  Street  and  Sixth 
Avenue.  It  does  not  occur  to  her  simply  to  cross  to  the  other 
side  and  take  the  next  train  home,  but,  seeing  the  subway  station 
a  few  blocks  away,  decides  to  ride  far  up-town  and  visit  another 
sister's  fianc^.  Arriving  there  she  tells  him  of  her  mistake,  accepts 
the  ten  cents  he  'lends'  her  and,  aft^  a  Uttle  while,  leaves  him 
for  the  hospital  and  then  goes  home. 

Explanation. — ^From  our  knowledge  of  the  young  lady  and 
from  what  information  she  was  willing  to  impart,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in.  explaining  her  mistake.  She  is  extremely  fond  of  her 
dder  sister,  whom  she  strongly  resembles  and  of  whom  she  is  very 
proud,  and  in  her  fantasies  identifies  herself  with  her.  She  is  in 
love  with  her  prospective  brother-in-law  and  has  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  tell  him  that  'she  hoped  that  when  she  is  big  sbe'U  have  a 
sweetheart  like  him.'  Her  mistake  was  due  to  her  unconscious 
desire  to  see  the  man  she  unconsciously  loves.  We  are  all  guilty 
of  sudb  tricks  ,and  can  always  find  excuses  or  reasons  for  doing 
the  things  that  give  us  a  little  happiness.  Of  course  we  deny  a 
meaning  to  our  mistakes.  To  admit  that  our  mistakes  are  the 
results  of  unconscious  motives  would  inevitably  make  their  occur- 
rence less  frequent  and  we  would  thus  be  depriving  ourselves  of  a 
large  amount  of  pleasure.  Looking  upon  our  own  mistakes  as 
meaningless  we  must  look  upon  those  of  othov  in  the  same  way. 

Example  86. — ^The  following  is  a  somewhat  more  complicated 
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examjrfe  and  serres  to  show  that  eren  very  tririal  mistakes  may 
have  a  profound  signification.  As  I  got  through  treating  a  patient 
who  required  a  surgical  dressing  I  put  the  rcdl  of  cotton  into  the 
drawer  where  I  keep  the  towek.  I  at  once  recognized  my  mistake 
— a  mistake  I  have  never  made  heretofore — and  corrected  it,  wond- 
ering what  had  caused  it. 

Explanation. — ^This  mistake  occurred  a  few  minutes  before 
three  o'clock,  just  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  R.  (cf.  example  8) 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  late.  His  lateness  worried  me  because  I 
was  confident  of  curing  him  and  did  not  want  him  to  discontinue 
his  treatment.  Besides,  I  wished  to  prove  to  the  physician  who 
sent  him  to  me  that  his  confidence  in  me  was  not  misplaced  and 
that  psydboanalysts  can  cure  those  whom  the  neurologists  muat 
give  up  in  despair.  Mr.  R.  had  told  me,  as  he  entered,  that  he 
had  taken  the  wrong  train  by  mistake  and  I  was  thinking  of  his 
^excuse'  while  treating  the  other  patient.  I  did  not  want  to  con- 
sider R's  mistake  an  indication  of  resistance  to  the  treatm^it  or 
of  a  diaiike  to  me  and  I  was  thinking  whether  one  couldn't  make 
a  'mistake'  that  had  no  significance  or  importance.  And  then  I 
put  the  cotton  where  it  didn't  belong.  Even  I  made  a  trivial,  insig- 
nificant mistake;  then  why  not  R.?  The  purpose  and  result  of 
my  mistake  was  to  reassure  me. 

Example  87. — ^Dr.  N.  reports  in  a  spirit  of  great  hilarity 
that  he  %st'  his  umbrella  twice  in  one  day.  First  he  left  it  at 
the  house  of  some  people  he  visited,  went  back  for  it,  and  then 
'forgot'  it  in  the  car  on  his  way  home  and  decided  not  to  bother 
about  it  any  more. 

Explanation. — Some  would-be  psycho-analysts  in  the  monthly 
magazines  have  interpreted'  such  a  forgetting  of  objects  as  an 
indication  that  the  loser  wished  to  return  to  the  place  where  he 
left  the  lost  article.  But  Dr.  N.  did  not  wish  to  go  back  to  either 
of  the  two  places  mentioned;  but  he  did  wish  to  be  rid  of  the 
umbrella  which  was  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear  but  not  bad 
enough  to  justify  the  extravagance  of  buying  another  one.  Los- 
ing it,  he  had  to  buy  another  one. 

Example  88. — On  innumerable  occasions  it  has  happened  to 
me  that  I  took  the  book  of  accounts  out  of  my  desk  instead  of 
the  check-book.    I  would  sooner  make  out  a  bill  than  a  dieck. 

Example  89. — ^Dr.  L.,  a  nose  and  throat  specialist,  observes 
that  almost  invariably  when  he  is  about  to  examine  a  patient  com- 
plaining of  some  nose  trouble,  his  hand  takes  an  aural  speculum 
out  of  the  instrument  case  instead  of  the  nasal  speculum.  He 
asks  me  to  analyse  his  'mis-take.' 
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Explanation. — ^The  doctor  suffers  from  chronic  nasal  catarrii 
which  often  imparts  a  fetid  odor  to  his  breath  and  which  therefore 
causes  him  a  great  deal  of  anguish.  He  is  very  anxious  not  to 
have  his  patients  notice  his  malady.  The  examination  of  a  patient's 
nose  inevitably  brings  with  it  a  reminder  of  his  own  trouble  and 
necessitates  the  dose  approadb  of  his  nose  to  the  patient's  nose; 
whereas  the  examination  of  a  patient's  ear  ia  unattended  with  these 
painful  circumstances.    He  dislikes  to  examine  noses. 

Example  40. — ^To  illustrate  the  fact  that  sudi  mistakes  as 
we  have  been  considering  may  serve  as  a  kind  of  self-jiepnoach 
for  a  past  mistake  and  a  warning  against  its  repetition,  Freud 
cites  the  following  example:  as  he  was  about  to  rush  out  of  his 
office  to  catch  a  train  that  was  to  take  him  to  an  important  con- 
sultation he  snatched  the  tuning-fork  that  lay  on  his  desk  and 
stuck  it  in  his  pocket.  Owing  to  the  weight  of  the  object  he 
realized  that  he  had  made  a  mistake;  he  had  intended  to  take  the 
plexor  (which  also  lay  on  his  desk)  and  not  the  fork. 

Explanation. — ^Haste  cannot  be  the  explanation  for  the  misr 
take.  Had  he  taken  the  right  object  first  he  would  not  have  had 
to  correct  the  error  and  thus  lose  time.  While  reflecting  on  his 
error  Freud  recollected  that  an  idiotic  child  was  playing  with  the 
tuning-fork  a  few  days  previously.  The  next  association  was  that 
the  patient  whom  Dr.  Freud  was  to  examine  was  suffering  from 
either  a  spinal  disease  or  a  traumatic  hysteria  and  that  a  differen- 
tial diagnosis  would  probably  be  a  difficult  matter.  This  patient 
was  living  in  a  town  in  which  Freud  had  years  before  seen  a 
patient  in  whom  he  had  made  a  diagnosis  of  hysteria,  although 
the  patient  was  suffering  from  a  combination  of  hysteria  and  mul- 
tiple-sclerosis, and  had  promised  a  cure  which,  to  his  great  morti- 
fication, he  'could  not  bring  about.  This  patient  visited  Freud  the 
day  following  the  one  on  which  the  little  idiot  child  played  with 
the  tuning-fork.  The  mistake  therefore  meant:  you  idiot!  be  care- 
ful that  you  don't  make  the  mistake  of  diagnosing  hysteria  instead 
of  an  incurable  spinal  disease  as  you  once  did,  in  the  same  town,  in 
the  case  of  the  poor  unfortunate  man  who  visited  you  a  few 
days  ago. 

ITo  be  continued.'] 
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INCEST  IN  MODERN  CIVILIZATION. 
Br  Dm.  Hsekann  RoHUtDsm 

ACCORDING  to  the  legal  definition,  the  word  Incest  means 
sexual  intercourse  between  persons  so  related  by   con- 
sanguinity that  legal  marriage  cannot  take  place,   as 
between  parents  and  children,  grandparents  and  grand- 
children, brothers  and  sisters,  brothers  and  sisters-in-law,  etc.    The 
Penal  Code  of  the  Grerman  Empire  says: 

Sexual  intercourse  between  relations  in  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending line  is  punishable  if  committed  by  the  former  with  p^ial 
senritude  for  not  less  than  5  years;  by  the  latter  with  imprison- 
ment for  not  lesa  than  S  years.  Intercourse  between  affinities  in 
the  ascending  and  descending  line  as  well  as  between  brothers  and 
sisters  is  punishable  with  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  S  years. 
Persons  related  by  blood  or  marriage  in  the  ascending  line  are 
exempt  from  punishment  if  they  have  not  yet  completed  their  18th 
year.  It  is  noticeable  that  incest  committed  by  ascendants  meets 
with  a  severer  penalty  than  that  committed  by  descendants:  par- 
ents with  p^ial  servitude,  children  with  imprisonment.  Illegitimate 
relationship  does  not  give  immunity. 

As  this  law  is  concerned  fundamentally  with  the  offspring  it 
only  speaks  of  incest  as  sexual  intercourse  between  relations,  but 
not  of  libidinous  acts  between  relations.  The  Pen^  Code  of  Aus- 
tria says :  Incest  between  kindred  in  the  ascmding  and  descending 
line,  whether  the  relationship  is  or  is  not  traced  through  lawful 
wedlock,  is  punishable  with  penal  servitude  of  not  less  than  6 
months  and  not  more  than  1  year.  Pandering  whereby  innocent 
persons  are  seduced,  or  parents,  guardians,  educators  or  teachers 
are  guilty  against  their  children,  wards,  or  persons  that  are  en- 
trusted to  their  care  or  instruction,  is  punishable  by  penal  servi- 
tude of  not  le66  than  1  and  not  more  than  6  years  and  hard  labor. 
Sexual  intercourse  between  brothers  and  sisters  and  half-brothers 
and  half-sisters  and  the  mates  of  parents,  children,  or  brothers 
and  sisters  is  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  with  confinement  of 
not  less  than  1  and  not  more  than  8  months. 

Rohleder  quotes  the  following  facts  from  Wulffen's  treatise 
**SejnieUe  Verbrecher:** 

The  Roman  law  does  not  punish  sexual  intercourse  between 
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kindred  as  such,  but  only  the  marriage  between  such  persons.  It 
distinguishes  between  Incestus  juris  gentium  and  Incestus  juris 
eirilis.  The  Canon  law  makes  a  similar  definition  with  an  amplifi- 
cation (cognatio  spiritualis  between  god-par^ita  and  god-child- 
ren!), between  Incestus  juris  divini  and  incest  according  to  statu- 
tory law. 

The  Grermanic  law  of  the  middle  ages  accepted  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Canon  law. 

Penalties:  Exile,  forfeiture  of  goods,  capital  punishment. 
During  the  Age  of  enlightenment  the  culpability  of  incest  was 
often  questioned. 

Rohleder  thinks  that  in  prehistoric  and  even  historic  times 
sexual  intercourse  between  kindred  was  regarded  as  something 
natural.  Strabo  narrates  of  an  Arabian  princesa  who  had  inters 
course  with  her  15  brothers.  King  Oedipus  married  his  mother 
locaste  and  begat  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  To-day,  we  find 
instances  of  incest  among  the  Croatians,  the  Weddas  of  Ceylon, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Annam  who  regard  intercourse  between 
brothers  and  sisters  as  something  self-understood. 

It  must  have  taken  a  long  time  and  the  cooperation  of  many 
factors  to  'Hrain"  in  primitive  man  an  instinctive  repugnance  to 
incest.  To-day,  the  aversion  to  sexual  intercourse  between  very 
near  relations  is  a  matter  of  ethics,  among  all  civilized  natitms  as 
well  as  amcmg  most  of  the  uncivilized  tribes. 

Observations  made  with  animals  show  that  the  aversion  to 
incest  is  not  instinctive,  transmitted,  inherited,  but  ^^trained," 
produced  by  discipline  and  based  on  civilization.  Already  Darwin 
observed  instances  of  incest  among  animals.  Woltermann  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  incest  exists  among  d<Hnestic  animals. 

Rohleder  maintains  that  the  aversicm  to  incest  was  acquired 
during  the  historical  development  of  mankind. 

The  living  and  growing  up  together  from  diildhood  to  pub- 
erty diminish  the  brightness  of  imagination  and  the  ardor  of 
libido  as  much  as  does  the  continual  association  of  husband  and 
wife.  The  daily  m<motony  of  the  conjugal  union  and  the  charm 
of  novelty  are  in  most  cases  the  causes  of  adultery.  The  polyga- 
mous sexual  instinct  leads  through  education  to  aversion  to  incest, 
but  also  to  ^^sexual  anesthesia." 

Rohleder  refers  to  Marcuse  who  made  investigations  in  re- 
gard to  the  frequency  of  incestuous  offences.  Marcuse  thinks 
that  the  few  cases  that  are  brought  to  public  knowledge  and  to 
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trial  in  court  represent  only  an  infinitesimal  percentage  of  all  the 
incestuous  offenses  actually  committed.  He  maintains  that  a  ^reg- 
ular sexual  promiscuity**  prevails  among  the  proletarians  of  the 
large  cities;  he  sees  the  cause  in  the  deplorable  housing  conditions. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mittermaier  hdds  that  incest  is  far  UKMre  fre- 
quent among  the  agricultural  population  than  in  the  city;  he 
also  sees  the  chief  cause  in  the  wretched  ccmditions  of  the  dwell- 
ings. 

R(^eder  does  not  agree  with  Marcuse's  opinion  that  many 
cases  of  incest  are  committed  '^faute  de  mieux,**  L  e.,  for  lack  of 
better  opportunities.  Rohleder  though  admitting  a  great  moral  de- 
basement among  those  classes,  on  account  of  mis^able  housing 
conditions,  beUeves  that  a  strong  av^sion  to  sexual  intercourse 
with  members  of  their  families  prevails,  in  general,  also  among 
them.  He  thinks  that  other  factors  are  to  be  blamed  few,  as 
mental  inferiority,  moral  depravity,  an  acute  alcoholic  or  sexual 
intoxication,  sexual  hyperesthesia,  satyriasis,  or  nymf^omania. 

Rohleder  maintains  that  the  legal  definition  of  incest  ia  too 
extensive.  Cohabitation  among  persons  related  by  marriage — as 
brothers — ^and  sisters-in-law — ^is  not  incest,  for  relationship  by 
blood  does  not  exist  here.  Legislation  disregarded  the  scientific- 
hygienic  side  of  the  question  entirely  and  took  into  consideration 
only  the  family  as  the  foundation  of  the  State;  the  sole  aim  of 
the  legislator  was  to  protect  the  purity  of  the  family.  From 
the  standpoint  of  State  and  morality  the  law  is  justified,  but  not 
from  the  biological-hygienic  standpoint.  (The  great  jurist  Mit- 
termaier wants  the  repeal  of  that  paragraph  which  makes  punish- 
able sexual  intercourse  between  persons  who  are  related  by  mar- 
riage). 

We  have  no  other  experiences  (or  the  study  of  the  biological 
results  of  long  continued  incest  than  those  gained  by  the  breeding 
of  animals.  They  are  the  same  as  those  of  consanguinity  (breed- 
ing in) :  Enervation  and  debilitation  of  the  constitution,  sterility, 
etc.,  appear  sooner  than  in  cases  of  consanguinity  (breeding-in). 
From  this  fact  we  infer  that  incest  if  continued  for  several  genera- 
tions is  followed  by  the  same  pathological  results  among  human 
beings  whose  mental  faculties  would  be  effected  through  the  de- 
terioration of  the  mental  organs.  Licest  is  condemned  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  political  economist.  The  foundation  of  the 
state  is  the  family,  of  the  latter,  marriage.  If  the  family  is 
polluted  by  the  tolerati<m  of  such  an  evil  as  incest,  the  State  is 
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corrupted  in  ita  inmost  being.  Incest  is  more  atroaoos  than 
rape.  In  all  civilized  and  half -civilized  countries,  incest  is  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  serious  crimes  against  morals.  Rohleder 
quotes  Kraf t-£bing  who  says  in  his  **P$ychofathia  SexuaUs :'' 

*^he  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  family  is  the  result 
of  civilization ;  the  public  indignation  of  an  ethically  healthy  com- 
munity is  aroused  when  the  chastity  of  an  individual  is  jeopardized 
by  a  member  of  the  same  family.  Only  morbid  libido  and  moral 
insanity  can  lead  to  incest.'*  Rohleder  continues :  *K)n  account  of 
the  general  repugnance  prevailing  since  many  centuries,  we  may 
be  justified  in  assuming  that  the  cause  of  incest  is  to  be  found  not 
only  in  loose  moral  conceptions  accompanied  by  sexual  hyperes- 
thesia (nymphomania,  satyriasis),  but  rather  in  a  certain  mental 
defect,  caused  by  inherited  influences  or  other  circumstances.  In 
any  case,  the  physician  should  not  overlook  the  probability  of  a 
psycho-pathological  foundation. 

Incest  is  often  found  in  cases  of  mental  inferiority,  insaaitjt 
imbecility,  epilepsy,  idioqr,  paranoia,  chronic  alcoholism,  morphin- 
ism where  the  habitual  use  of  poisons  has  affected  the  mental  in- 
tegrity in  some  way.  In  his  drama  ^Before  Dawn,**  Geriiaid 
Hauptmann  suggests  the  connection  between  alcohol  and  inoesL 
Helene's  father,  old  man  Krause,  is  a  wretdi,  entirely  brutalized 
by  the  excessive  use  of  liquor.  While  intoxicated  he  embraces  hit 
own  daughter  and  ravishes  her.  She  weeps  and  cries:  Beasty 
Swine! 

Rohleder  admits  however  that  there  are  cases  without  any 
apparent  pathological  foundation. 

Incest  is  committed  most  frequently  by  the  fathor  with  his 
daughter;  not  so  often  by  a  mother  with  her  son,  or  between 
brothers  and  sisters.     It  is  almost  exdusivdy  heterosexoaL 

Rohleder  is  the  first  writer  who  discusses  incest  as  the  result 
of  a  certain  sexual  morbidity,  the  Paedophilia  Erotica. 

This  not  very  common  manifestation  of  the  sexual  instinct 
consists  in  the  desire  of  a  mature  person  to  use  sexually  undevdoped 
children.  The  libido  is  sometimes  so  violent  that  the  patient  des- 
ecrates his  or  her  own  children.  Rcdileder  gives  the  f dlowing  il- 
lustration : 

Some  years  ago  he  was  consulted  by  a  respectable  gentleman 
of  about  46;  merdiant,  his  beard  slightly  gray.  He  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  normaL  A  careful  examination  did  not  disckise  any  evi- 
dence of  mental  degeneracy.    He  was  neither  a  drinker  nor  drug 
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addict  He  told  me  his  sexuality  had  undergone  a  great  change 
during  the  past  year  or  so.  Now  he  was  attracted  CHily  by  im- 
mature girls;  this  impulse  had  developed  into  concupiscaice  for 
his  own  daughter,  15  years  of  age.  A  year  ago  he  could  hofd  her 
on  his  knees ;  thia  was  impossible  now.  As  soon  as  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  her  he  had  violent  erections  and  ardent  sexual  desires 
whidb  he  could  hardly  restrain.  Before  his  libido  had  always  been 
normal.  When  he  saw  his  daughter,  he  felt  as  if  he  must  titilate 
her  breasts  or  toudb  her  privates.  (Recognition  in  the  daughter  of 
the  youthful  image  of  his  wife?)  Patient  can  appeaae  his  un- 
happy impulse  only  by  intercourse  with  very  young  {prostitutes 
where  he  can  give  full  rein  to  his  desires.  At  a  later  consultation 
he  had  not  yet  improved.  Rohleder  prescribed  anaphrodisiacs 
against  the  most  violent  attacks,  and  advised  to  send  his  daughter 
away  and.  not  to  keep  youthful  females  in  the  house,  as  servant 
girls,  etc.  Rohleder  thinks  that  paedophilia  is  found  generally  in 
older  individuals,  at  an  age  when  they  have  passed  the  sexual  acme ; 
in  women,  after  the  menopause. 

Incest  is  regarded  as  a  sexual  crime  in  most  of  the  civilized 
countries.  The  legislation  of  Grermany  and  Austria  was  discussed 
above.     Rohleder  quotes  the  laws  of  other  countries: 

France.  Incest  an  ^'Attaitat  aux  moers,''  committed  by  as- 
cendants with  minor  descendants.  Punishable  as  abuse  of  depend- 
ants, but  not  as  a  crime  proper. 

Spain.  Incest  committed  with  daughter  or  sister  is  punish- 
able as  abuse  of  authority. 

Holland.  Punishable  as  illicit  intercourse  of  parents  with 
their  minor  children. 

In  Belgium,  Portugal  and  the  cantcms  Greneva  and  Waadt  of 
Switzerland,  incest  as  such  is  not  punishable. 

In  Italy  and  the  Swiss  canton  Neuenburg,  incest  is  punishable 
only  if  the  public  is  scandalized. 

In  Sweden  and  Finland,  the  first  collateral  line  is  punishable 

also. 

Schaffhausen — ^Wallis,  extend  the  liability  to  the  third  col- 
lateral line. 

In  most  of  those  states,  illegitimate  relations  are  not  ex^npt 
from  punishment. 

Rohleder  quotes  Mittermaier  who  proposes  that  the  Penal 
Code  should  strike  out  entirely  incest  as  tuch.  ^^It  is  an  immoral 
act,  but  presents  no  particular  danger."    Mittermaier  holds  that 
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the  serious  cases  of  incest  are  always  connected  with  some  other 
punishable  crime.  He  wants  chiefly  that  affinities  as  well  as  minors 
under  18  who  seduced  older  persons,  ought  to  be  exempt  fjom  pun- 
ishment. Rohleder  thinks  that  Mittermaier  is  too  radical,  be- 
cause many  cases  of  incest  present  instancesi  of  the  most  horrifying 
brutality  and  are  committed  by  persons  whose  mental  faculties  are 
intact.  Rohleder  would  leave  to  the  discriminating  clemency  of 
the  judge  cases  wheore  mental  morbidity,  dementia  senilis,  etc.,  is 
apparent,  or  when  acute  intoxication,  unfavorable  housing  condi- 
tions, etc.,  were  the  deciding  factors.  As  physicians  we  must  plead 
for  leniency,  or  even  impunity,  in  cases  where  a  psychopathic 
sexual  impulse  is  demonstrable. 

Rohleder  pleads  for  a  distinction  between  incest  as  sudi  and 
immoral  acts  with  consanguineous  relations.  He  wants  a  law  to  be 
enacted  which  punishes  persons  who  corrupt  their  own  children,  or 
other  near  relations,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution.  He  says:  According  to  my  sense  of  justice,  these 
corrupting  manipulations  with  consanguineous  relations  show  such 
a  degree  of  moral  depravity  and  infamy  that  persons  guilty  of 
such  baseness  ought  to  be  dealt  with  more  severely  than  those 
guilty  of  incest.  Such  a  law  would  have  great  prophylactic  value 
and  restrict  the  nefarious  activities  of  such  persons  who  are  not 
mental,  but  mooral  defectives  of  the  vilest  aort.  He  quotes  Casper 
who  narrates  how  mothers  in  large  cities  prepare  their  little 
daughters  by  manipulations  on  the  genitals,  in  order  to  sell  their 
children  to  rich  miscreants.  In  the  larger  cities  of  Italy  and  Spain 
it  is  quite  customary  and  of  daily  occurrence  for  parents  to  offer 
their  own  flesh  and  blood  to  tourists. 

He  gives  an  account  of  one  of  his  own  experiences:  Sitting 
in  a  caf^  in  Naples,  he  was  approached  by  a  woman  who  placed 
herself  as  well  as  her  4  year  old  daughter  and  8  year  old  boy  at 
his  disposal:  10  Lire  each  (1  Lira=SO  cts),  do  as  you  like! 
Rohleder  was  horrified,  but  that  woman  thought  there  was  nothing 
wnmg  about  it. 

In  many  of  such  cases,  the  father  himself  violates  the  chastity 
of  his  own  child,  in  order  to  prepare  her  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution. 


Coatribvted  to  TIm  Amsuoui  Jouuial  or  Uboumt  and  Suoomct. 

OUR  SEX  CODE 

Br  S.  Rxm  Spxkcxe. 

March  14,  1917. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  A.  J.  U.  and  S: 

While  unprincipled  {^ysiaana,  who  know  better  in  their  hearts, 
are  prostituting  themselves  by  telling  half  truths,  which  are  more 
dangerous  than  outright  lies,  to  the  young  und^  auspices  of  relig- 
ious bodies;  and  while  ignorant  quacks  are  doing  likewise  but 
because  they  do  not  know  any  better,  it  might  be  well  to  give  some 
of  their  deceit  and  misinformation  a  little  analysis. 

In  the  first  jdace  the  church  is  the  wrong  shop  for  sexual 
instruction.  You  are  an  acknowledged  leader  in  your  profession, 
but  you  probably  would  confess  yourself  as  incompetent  as  the 
veriest  shyster  if  anybody  should  suggest  that  you  represent  him 
in  court  As  a  man  may  be  among  the  world's  most  eminent  in  a 
certain  line,  and  woef uUy  ignorant  about  something  else,  so  the 
dburch,  even  if  we  admit  its  infallibility  and  perfection  as  a  rdig- 
ious  and  theological  guide,  has  no  business  to  trespass  on  phy- 
siological grounds.  The  churdi  that  is  most  dogmatic  on  sexual 
matters  requires  at  least  the  appearance  of  complete  sex  abstinence 
from  all,  both  male  and  female,  in  its  orders^  How  could  we 
obtain  correct  rules  for  sex  life  from  those  who  never  have  any, 
if  their  professions  are  sincere;  and  how  could  we  trust  them  at  all 
if  they  are  not?  Somebody  else  dioose  whidb  horn  of  the  dilemma 
it  shall  be.  We  might  admit  that  Christianity  is  the  best  or  even  a 
perfect  religion,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  its  sexual  ethics  are 
not  beneath  those  of  Mohammedanism,  Buddhism  or  anjrthing  else. 

Sam  Jones,  the  Billy  Sunday  of  the  last  generation,  iock  it 
<m  himself  to  preadi  to  men  (mly,  on  one  occasion  at  which  the 
writer  was  present.  Of  course  he  expounded  the  conventional  churdi 
ideas  of  the  time  on  sex ;  though,  let  it  be  hoped,  that  the  leaven  of 
reas<m  and  education  ia  displacing  the  old  superstition  and  fanati- 
cism. He  attempted  to  refute  the  statement  of  some  physicians  that 
sex  activity  was  necessary  to  a  perfect  physical  life.  He  said  that 
his  daughter  was  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  men  to  whom 
the  doctors  spoke,  and  if  they  dared  to  say  that  that  applied  to  her 
that  he  would  draw  a  double-barrelled  shot-gun  on  them.  What 
does  this  prove?  If  I  took  the  life  of  a  man  who  disagreed  with 
me,  and  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  would  that  convince  the 
world  at  large  that  I  was  right  and  he  was  wrong?  If  anybody  told 
my  daughter  that  it  would  be  good  for  her  to  drink  whiskey,  take 
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heroin,  commit  a  crime,  etc.,  I  could  show  her  the  fallacy  of  the 
idea  without  having  even  to  threaten  murder.  And  if  any  sex  code 
is  wrong,  it  can  be  demonstrated  by  argument,  without  resorting 
to  Comstockish  suppression. 

Economic  and  other  conditions  prevent  many  from  marrying 
when  nature's  time  for  mating  arrives ;  also,  many  men  are  married 
to  wives  who  for  some  reason  cannot  perform  the  physical  part  of 
a  wife.  Should  such  ccmsult  the  cold  ascetic  churchman,  whose  pas- 
sions have  been  dead  for  many  years,  or  go  for  advice  to  some  full- 
blooded  eodesiast,  who  knows  neither  restraint  nor  consideration 
when  with  his  own  wife,  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  foretell  the 
answer.  It  would  be  something  about  bearing  the  cross  with 
patience  and  submission.  If  Grod  has  laid  a  burden  on  us  to  bear, 
it  is  one  thing.  But  how  about  man's  burden?  Did  Washington 
do  wrong  when  he  refused  to  bear  King  Greorge^s  cross  as  above? 
And  does  Qod  necessarily  concur  in  the  cross  men's  greed  for  gold, 
and  yet  other  men's  religious  and  social  persecution,  has  laid  on 
most  of  us? 

The  churches  rightfully  declaim  against  solitary  vice,  prostitu- 
tion, the  seduction  of  young  girls  under  false  pretenses,  and  the 
relations  of  a  man  with  another  man's  wife.  D^tructive  criticism 
is  worthless  without  constructive.  They  tell  a  man  what  he  should 
not  do  sexually,  but  they  neglect  to  tell  him  what  he  should  do. 
Get  married?  What  nonsense  this  is  for  most  people!  You  might 
as  well  tell  people,  out  in  an  open  boat  for  days  after  a  shipwreck, 
to  wait  until  a  toilet  can  be  reached  so  that  nature's  impulses  can 
be  heeded  conventionally.  Marriage  is  out  of  the  question  for 
years  after  puberty  for  many,  and  for  all  time  for  many  more. 
Meanwhile,  as  would  be  the  case  in  the  open  boat,  nature's  urges 
go  on  relentlessly  with  no  heed  to  human  artificial  limitations.  If 
the  church  dignitaries  would  sanction  moderate,  modest  sex  rela- 
tions between  such  adults  as  were  qualified  and  mutuaUy  drawn 
together,  things  would  be  different.  But  then  there  is  the  fear  of 
so-called  illegitimate  offspring.  Birth  control  is  now  a  scientific 
fact  and  success.  The  conventionalists  frankly  admit  that  they 
need  the  bogey-man  of  *^ruin"  to  keep  ^rls  frightened  into  '^puri- 
ty,"  ^Srirtue"  and  ^^innocence:"  hence  the  laws  against  disseminuN 
tion  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Let  us  hope  that  these  dark  age 
laws  are  soon  to  be  brushed  aside;  but  even  at  this  writing  they 
are  practically  nullified.  The  knowledge  is  being  privately  spread, 
and  whfle  a  Margaret  Sanger  may  voluntarily  and  openly  defy 
the  law  and  be  sent  to  prison,  th^re  are  few  well  informed  men  and 
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women  to-day  who  are  not  also  well  infonned  on  birth  control.  It 
would  be  in  order  for  the  next  move  of  the  sex  fanatics  to  pass  a 
law  whereby  a  policeman  would  sit  up  with  every  married  couple 
to  see  that  nothing  was  done  to  avoid  fecundation. 

One  stock  argument  of  the  theologians  out  of  their  element 
trying  to  regulate  sex  is:  how  about  your  own  daughter?  Would 
you  be  willing  for  her  to  have  sex  relations  with  a  man  not  her  wed- 
ded husband?  What  have  my  selfish  wishes  to  do  with  the  question? 
The  issue  is  not  what  do  I  want,  but  what  is  right?  I  would  not 
want  my  daughter  to  be  deceived,  nor  would  I  wish  her  to  be 
victimized  through  her  youth  and  ignorance.  Nor  would  I  wish  her 
to  live  the  degraded  life  of  a  prostitute.  But  if  she,  having  arrived 
at  a  mature  age,  diooses  to  live  an  unconventional  sex  life,  and 
tells  me  that  she  does  not  care  for  my  interference,  what  right 
have  I  to  say  anything,  no  matter  what  I  might  wish?  And  if  I 
should  marry  a  girl  who  had  lived  an  unamventional  sex  life,  or 
even  borne  children  that  some  would  style  illegitimate,  she  would 
be  far  better  fitted  to  be  my  wife  and  the  tnotiier  of  my  childroi 
than  another  girl  who  had  had  her  disposition  and  health  ruined 
by  the  torment  of  years  of  unsatisfied  desire,  or  who  had  kept  her- 
self from  men  and  indulged  in  unnatural  practices  with  other 
girls  or  alone. 


Abstracts  and  Translations 

TRANSMISSION  OF  SYPHILIS. 

IN  an  essay  in  The  Jour,  of  Cuian.  DU.^  of  Sept.,  1916,  Dr. 
Udo  J.  Wile  discusses  (I)  the  recurrence  of  syphilides,  and 
(II)  the  paternal  source  of  infection.  The  author  believes 
the  evidence  is  piling  up  which  will  show  that  in  a  latent 
syphilitic  the  blood  stream  is  from  time  to  time  recharged  with 
spirochaetae  and  that  their  elimination  into  the  blood  and  dissemin- 
ation to  distant  foci  results  in  gummous  lesions.  The  author,  to- 
gether with  Dr.  Elliott,  established  the  fact  that  the  spleen  was 
the  first  viscus  to  be  manifestly  enlarged  in  early  syphilis.  Of 
100  observed  cases,  86  had  definitely  palpable  splenic  tumors.  A 
certain  proportion  returned  to  normal.  A  number  of  cases,  not- 
withstanding vigorous  treatment,  left  as  a  residue  a  firm,  hard 
spleen.  In  two  cases  such  involvement  persisted  for  three  years 
after  infection.  The  author  assumes  that  the  lymphatic  struc- 
tures 8er\'e  as  reservoirs  for  the  spirochaetae,  from  which  sources 
the  blood  stream  becomes  from  time  to  time  infected. 
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He  bases  his  hypothesis  (1)  on  the  fact  that  in  one  case  of 
chronic  splenic  tumor,  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  living  active 
organisms;  (2)  on  analogy  with  other  infections,  e.  g.,  chronic 
malaria,  which  exists  in  the  spleen  in  a  distinctly  resting  conditicm 
for  many  years  and  causes  from  time  to  time  exacerbations  in  the 
blood  stream ;  (3)  on  his  observations  which  he  had  the  opportun- 
ity of  making  in  the  hospitalization  of  eases  of  latent  syphilis.  To 
corroborate  his  hypothesis  of  a  recurrent  blood  stream  infecti(m, 
the  author  points  (a)  to  the  occasioilal  fever  which  so  frequently 
occurs  in  latent  syphilis;  (b)  to  the  fact  that  the  blood  of  old 
syphilitics  is  often  definitely  infectious,  and  under  given  conditions, 
diancres  have  ooeured  from  contact  with  the  blood  of  patients 
that  were  syphilitic  for  five,  ten,  and  even  more  years,  aa,  e.  g., 
in  the  frequent  accidental  chancres  in  surgecMis  when  operating 
on  old  luetics. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  presentation.  Dr.  Wile  deals  with 
the  subject  of  inheritance  of  syjdiilitic  infection.  In  opposition  to 
recent  teachings  that  infection  is  exclusiyely  maternal,  the  author 
maintains  that  paternal  transniission  must  be  accepted  in  the  fu* 
ture.  He  points  to  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  the  spirochaetae 
have  not  beai  demonstrated  in  the  ovarian  parenchyma,  and  from 
this  he  concludes  that  the  syphilitic  product  of  conception  is  only 
infrequently  the  result  of  preconceptional  invasion  of  the  female 
garm  cell.  The  explanation  of  frequent  cases  of  infected  children 
from  sy]^litic  mothers  and  healthy  fathers  he  finds  in  an  exchange 
of  the  fetal  and  maternal  blood  stream,  or  by  infection  at  the  time 
of  birth.  Turning  to  the  probability  of  paternal  transmission,  the 
author  points  to  the  two  great  striking  factors,  namely,  first; 
that  the  syphilitic  father  conveys  to  the  mother  of  his  luetic  child 
an  undeniable  syphilis,  and,  second,  that,  above  all  other  viscera, 
the  testis  is  the  site  of  election  for  spirochaetae  infection,  for 
their  growth  and  cultivation,  unassociated  for  the  most  part  with 
clinical  findings.  As  an  actual  proof  of  spirochaetae  within  the 
spermatozoon  has  not  been  demonstrated,  the  author  believes  that 
intraspermatozoal  infection  takes  place  by  the  presence  within  the 
male  germ  cell  of  the  spirochaeta  in  a  stage  of  its  development  which 
has  not  been  demonstrated  by  the  microscope.  But  what  of  such 
frequently  observed  cases  when  a  man  with  a  syphilis  of  ten  years' 
duration  who  contracts  maraiage,  may  be  the  father  of  both  healthy 
and  syj^litic  children?  This  is  the  author's  explanation:  His  in- 
fected diildren  ^re  the  result  of  the  union  of  a  diseased  sperma- 
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tosoon  with  the  ovum;  and  his  healthy  diildren  result  from  the 
union  with  the  ovum  of  an  uninfected  spennatocoon.  As  sudi  a 
latent  individual  rarely  infects  his  consort  through  open  syphilitic 
aores,  the  infection  in  such  cases  must  be  seminal.  Where  luetic 
diildren  are  bom  of  old  syphilitic  mothers  and  healthy  fathers, 
experience  shows  that  the  product  of  conception  is  usually  carried 
to  term  as  a  healthy  fetus  and  develops  the  manifestations  of 
syphilis  a  few  weeks  after  birth.  The  author  thinks  that  such 
caaes  are  not  necessarily  infected  in  utero,  but  may  occur  at  the 
time  of  birthi  infection  taking  place  through  a  rip  in  the  placenta 
at  the  time,  or  as  the  child  passes  through  an  infected  birth  canaL 
Dr.  Wile  states  that  his  observations  hare  led  him  to  bdieve  that 
a  paternal  inheritance  usually  results  in  expulsion  of  the  fetus  be- 
fore birth  in  the  first  pregnandes,  and  stigmatized  diildren,  if 
such  are  bom  alive,  in  the  later  pregnancies- 


A  CASE  OF  INDURATION  OF  THE  PENIS. 

Dr.  Henry  Morris  reports  two  cases  of  induration  of  the 
penis  (Lancet^  1895,  H,  p.  678): 

I.  A  man,  26  years  old,  was  admitted  on  October  M,  1898, 
with  retention  of  urine  of  more  than  twenty  hours  standing  and 
with  a  hard  painful  swelling  ext^iding  along  the  left  side  of  the 
root  of  the  penis  to  the  perineum.  Tlie  patient  stated  that  four 
days  before,  while  helping  to  lift  a  heavy  machine,  he  felt  a  sud- 
den violent  pain  just  above  the  symphysis  pubis.  This  pain 
passed  away,  but  the  next  day  he  fdt  a  pain  extending  along 
his  penis  to  the  perineum.  The  day  after  this  he  had  great  pain 
when  passing  urine  and  detected  a  swelling  behind  the  scrotum 
and  the  left  side  of  the  penis.  The  swelling  and  the  difficulty 
in  urination  increased  up  to  the  day  of  admission.  A  catheter 
was  passed  and  about  four  pints  of  normal  urine  were  drawn  off. 
By  NoTember  7th  the  swelling  had  almost  disajqpeared  and  he 
left  the  hospital  practically  well. 


n.  A  man,  aged  40,  was  admitted  on  Oct.  S8,  1898,  on 
account  of  great  difficulty  in  passing  urine.  On  admission  there 
was  felt  near  the  root  of  the  penis  a  hard  oval  swelling  about 
the  size  of  a  filbert,  situated  partly  on  the  dorsal  aspect  and 
partly  on  the  left  side  of  the  organ.  It  seemed  to  be  confined 
and  fixed  within  the  left  corpus  cavemosum.  There  was  a  similar 
swelling  on  the  under  surface  of  the  penis;  it  was  very  hard  and 
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in  dose  proxiimty  to  the  urethra.  The  cause  of  this  disease  could 
not  be  ascertained.  Various  treatment  was  tried  without  benefit. 
The  nodular  masses  gradually  coalesced  and  at  length  resulted 
in  a  omdition  of  priapism.  Associated  with  these  physical  changes 
in  the  organ  were  the  pain  in  the  penis  and  urethra  and  the  dif- 
ficulty in  micturition.  A  superficial  sloughing  of  the  glans  pmis 
was  also  noteworthy.  By  January  S8,  1894,  his  pain,  sleepless- 
ness and  mental  distress  had  so  increased  that  he  became  insane. 
He  died  the  foUowing  day.  No  post-mortem  examination  was 
made. 


PLASTIC  INDURATION  OF  THE  PENIS. 

Drs.  Charles  A.  Wiaters  and  J.  A.  C.  Colston  report  three 
cases  of  plastic  indurations  in  which  the  X-ray  proved  valueless. 
(Surg.t  Gynec^  and  Obst.  XX.  p.  41): 

I.  An  unmarried  man,  59  years  old,  when  first  seen  OMn- 
plained  of  inability  to  have  sexual  intercourse  on  account  of  the 
upward  bending  of  the  penis.  The  patient  gave  a  history  of 
rheumatism  for  twenty-five  years.  The  presoit  condition  was 
first  noticed  five  years  ago  and  made  rapid  progress,  but  for  the 
last  four  years  had  remained  stationary.  Examination  of  the 
penis  showed  an  indurated  mass  extending  along  the  median  line 
from  the  glans  back  between  the  corpora  cavernosa  for  a  distance 
of  about  4  cm.  The  flaccid  penis  had  a  distinct  upward  curvature. 
A  total  of  sixty-two  Roentgen  irradiations  was  given  over  a 
period  of  nearly  four  months  without  producing  any  appreciable 
improvement. 


n.  A  married  man  of  62,  when  seen  on  October  16th,  1918, 
complained  of  crooked  erections  and  a  hard  lump  in  his  penis. 
This  conditicm  was  first  noticed  in  Feb.,  1918,  when  he  awoke  at 
night  with  an  erection,  and  saw  the  penis  bent  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  glans  was  directed  obliquely  toward  the  abdominal  wall. 
The  penis  had  been  similarly  bent  at  each  erection  since  this 
time,  but  intercourse  was  still  possible.  Examination  of  the  penis 
revealed  an  extensive  long  indurated  mass,  apparentiy  attached 
to  the  corpora  cavernosa,  measuring  about  6  cm.  in  length  and 
S  cm.  across  in  its  thickest  portion.  Irradiation  was  started  at 
once,  but  no  improvement  could  be  effected. 


m.     A  married  man,  aged  47,  when  first  seen  complained 
of  bending  of  the  penis  on  erection  of  which  he  first  became  aware 
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six  weeks  previously.  At  the  same  time  he  noticed  a  small  lump 
on  the  right  side  of  the  penis  and  a  larger  one  on  the  left  side. 
Examination  revealed  a  distinct  induration  in  the  septum  and  left 
corpus  cavemosum,  beginning  about  6  cm.  proximal  to  the  coronal 
sulcus  and  extending  back  for  about  8  cm.  This  indurated  area 
was  about  ^  cm.  in  diameter  in  its  broadest  portion.  A  similar 
area  was  felt  in  the  right  onrpus  cavemosum,  about  8  by  1  cm. 
in  dimension.  A  diagnosis  of  fibrosclerosis  was  made  and  treat- 
ment with  irradiations  started  and  carried  out  for  several  wedu 
without  producing  any  appreciable  improvement. 


MASTURBATION  AMONG  FEMALE  SEWING 

MACHINE  OPERATORS. 
Pouillet  CrOnanisme  chez  la  Femme.**  1880)  describes  his 
visit  to  a  certain  factory.  In  the  midst  of  the  uniform  sound, 
produced  by  some  thirty  machines,  he  suddenly  heard  one  of  the 
madunes  working  faster  than  the  others.  He  looked  at  the  person 
working  it,  a  brunette  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  saw  that  her 
face  was  animated,  her  mouth  slightly  opened,  her  nostrils  dilated, 
and  her  feet  moving  the  pedals  with  constantly  increasing  rapidity. 
Soon  he  saw  a  convulsive  look  in  her  eyes,  her  eyelids  weare  lowered, 
her  face  became  pale,  and  was  thrown  backwards;  hand  and  legs 
■topped,  and  became  extended;  a  suffocated  cry,  followed  by  a 
long  sigh,  was  lost  in  the  noise  of  the  workroom.  The  girl 
remained  motionless  for  a  few  seconds;  then  she  drew  out  her 
handkerchief,  wiped  away  the  pearls  of  sweat  from  her  forehead, 
and,  after  casting  a  timid  and  ashamed  glance  at  her  companions, 
resumed  her  work.  The  forewoman,  who  acted  as  Mr.  Pouillet's 
guide,  took  him  up  to  the  girl,  who  blushed  and  lowered  her  eyes. 
The  forewoman  told  her  to  sit  more  fully  upon  the  chaif,  and  not 
upon  its  edge.  When  Mr.  PouiUet  was  leaving,  he  heard  an- 
other machine,  in  another  part  of  the  room,  in  accelerated  move- 
ment. The  forewoman  smilingly  remarked  that  it  was  so  frequent 
that  it  attracted  no  notice.  It  was  specially  observed,  she  said, 
in  the  case  of  young  working-girls,  apprentices,  who  sat  upon  the 
edge  of  their  seats,  thus  facilitating  friction  of  the  labia. 


RADIUM  IN  CARCINOMA  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

Dr.  B.  S.  Barringer  treats  carcinoma  of  the  bladder  and 
prostate  by  the  application  of  radium  and  maintains  that  under 
this  treatment  three  out  of  eight  patients  with  advanced  carcinoma 
of  the  prostate  have  been  markedly  improved,  that  in  three  oqt 
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of  four  early  cases  the  patients  have  been  relieved  of  their  symp- 
toms, and  that  the  growth  has  so  far  shrunk  as  to  be  hardly  ap- 
preciable by  the  finger.  Four  patients  with  bladder  carcinoma 
appear  to  be  cured  by  the  use  of  radium.  Altho  Barringer  uses 
the  word  "cured"  in  a  restricted  sense,  he  thinks  that  radium 
has  done  for  these  patients  what  possibly  no  other  agent  short 
of  operation  could  possibly  have  done,  while  for  the  prostatic 
patients  it  has  done  much  more  than  operation  could  have  done. 
In  the  foreword  to  Dr.  Barringer's  article  (J.  A.  M.  A. 
April  ^,  1917)  Dr.  E.  L.  Keyes,  Jr.  says  that  the  results 
achieved  by  Dr.  Barringer  are  striking  and  offer  a  prospect  of 
amelioration  and  a  possibility  of  cure  for  early  and  circumscribed 
neoplasms  such  as  has  not  before  been  claimed  for  any  physical 
agency. 


"SMOKER'S  PATCHES''  IN  THE  MOUTH. 

Landouzy  records  (Presse  Midicale)  that  he  makes  a  practice 
of  examining  the  mouth  for  the  whitish  lines  or  triangular  patch 
on  the  mucosa  extending  back  from  the  juncture  of  the  lips  toward 
the  first  molar,  known  as  smoker's  commissural  patches.  He  has 
found  them  exclusively  in  sjrphilitics ;  the  tobacco  is  merely  the 
local  irritant  causing  the  patch  to  develop  in  the  predisposed. 
He  has  found  them  in  women,  but  never  in  any  except  those  married 
to  syphilitics  or  with  a  history  of  personal  syphilis.  Landouzy 
has  been  preaching  for  twenty  years  the  extraordinary,  the  un- 
believable frequency  of  syphilis,  and  has  found  these  smoker's 
patches  often  the  only  clue.  He  examines  the  mouth  of  every 
adult  patient,  man  or  woman,  and  has  found  these  patches  on  the 
inside  of  the  cheeks  almost  constantly  in  syphilitic  smokers,  and 
with  extreme  frequency  in  non-smoking  syphilitios  in  the  third 
phase  of  the  disease,  and  also  in  syphilitic  women.  The  patches 
are  liable  to  retrogress  under  mercury  and  iodide,  although  the 
smokers  make  no  change  in  their  smoking  habits.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Wassermann  test,  he  applies  it  regularly  to  all 
patients  showing  these  stripes  or  patches  in  the  mouth.  Of  164 
syphilitics,  the  Wassermann  was  strongly  positive  in  eighty-one 
of  the  181  showing  the  patches.  In  another  group  of  seventy-two 
men  and  twelve  women  in  the  third  stage  of  syphilis,  fifty-two 
of  the  men  and  four  of  the  women  had  white  patches,  and  thirty- 
nine  of  these  men  and  two  of  the  women  responded  positively  to 
the  Wassermann  test.    He  found -the  commissural  leukoplakia  also 
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in  fifteen  of  seventeen  young  syphilitic  soldiers  recently  mcounter- 
ed;  the  Wassermann  was  positive  in  nine.  In  short,  Landouzy 
regards  these  ^smoker's  patches"  as  pathognomonic,  and  as  in- 
structive as  the  Wassermann  reaction,  while  their  presence  can  be 
determined  by  merely  a  glance.  He  adds  that  the  number  of 
women  in  wh<nn  he  has  found  them  now  total  fifteen.- 
Med.  Record. 


TWO  CASES  OF  ASPERMATISM. 

Dr.  V.  D.  Lespinasse  reports  the  case  of  a  married  man,  25 
years  old,  who  complained  that  the  act  of  intercourse  was  never 
satisfactorily  finished.  He  always  was  in  good  health  and  has 
never  attempted  extramarital  intercourse.  Examination  irevealed 
nothing  pathological  or  abnormal.  No  matter  how  long  or  how 
vigorously  the  act  was  carried  <m,  ejaculation  never  took  place. 
However,  he  had  dreams  accompanied  by  emissions,  and  the  fluid 
discharges   ccmtained  prostatic  fluid,  spermatocoa,   and  all  the 

normal  elanents.     (Urol,  and  Cut.  Rev.,  July,  1916). 

•       •       • 

The  other  case  was  one  of  almost  complete  absence  of  ejacula- 
tion due  to  a  block.  The  patient  had  orgasm  but  no  ejaculation. 
He  was  about  46  years  of  age  and  when  a  boy  of  13  was  operated 
on  for  stone  of  the  bladder  thru  the  perineum.  The  scar  was  ^L** 
shaped,  part  in  the  median  line  and  part  to  the  right  side.  When 
he  became  old  enough  to  have  intercourse  he  noted  that  he  had 
practicaUy  no  ejaculation,  altho  he  had  a  well  marked  orgasm. 
The  ejaculated  material  contained  nothing  but  a  little  prostatic 
fluid  and  no  sperm.     (Urol,  and  Cut.  Rev.) 


A  CASE  OF  PERSISTENT  PRIAPISM. 

Dr.  Abr.  L.  Wolbarst  (Med.  Rec.y  Mar.  81,  1917)  describes 
the  following  case  of  persistent  priapism :  The  patient  was  a  tall, 
well-formed  man,  highly  neurotic  in  appearance,  80  years  of  age. 
Five  years  ago  he  began  to  have  erections  which  lasted  about  ten 
minutes.  These  erections  became  more  frequent  and  lasted  longer 
as  time  went  on  until  at  the  time  of  his  first  visit,  in  November 
1916,  the  state  of  erection  was  quite  persistent.  The  penis  when 
erect  was  9H  inches  long  and  6  inches  in  circumference.  Hie 
man  talked  little  and  he  had  to  be  ^^drawn  out."  He  denied  ever 
having  had  coitus  or  ever  feeling  sexual  desires.  He  admitted 
masturbating  manually  three  or  four  times  daily  to  give  himself 
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relief.  He  was  very  religiouslj  inclined  and  his  ambition  was  to 
become  a  Catholic  priest.  In  view  of  this  he  aimed  to  remain 
^^pure."  On  it  being  suggested  to  him  to  give  up  his  idea  of 
joining  the  priesthood  he  replied  that  he  would  rather  be  dead  than 
give  up  the  priesthood.  It  was  elicited  from  that  while  he  proba- 
bly had  a  strong  sexual  desire,  it  was  his  aim  to  remain  pure  and 
not  a  lack  of  feeling  which  determined  his  attitude  towards  the 
other  sex.  Some  internal  medication  was  instituted,  but  failed 
to  produce  any  results.  He  remained  away  until  one  day  in 
December,  1916,  when  he  walked  in  asked  the  writer  to  castrate 
him.  He  was  advised  to  stop  masturbation  and  submit  himself 
to  local  treatment,  which  he  did.  The  instillation  of  ft  per  cent, 
alypin  in  the  deep  urethra  was  followed  by  a  distinct  relaxation 
of  the  organ.  Two  weeks  afterwards  he  declared  he  had  no  erec- 
tion lasting  more  than  a  few  minutes  for  ten  days  after  the  in- 
stillation. He  got  another  instillation  of  a  weaker  anesthetic 
solution.  The  relaxation  was  slight  and  the  sound  went  in  easily, 
without  pain.  Three  weeks  later  he  reported  that  there  was  a 
distinct  improvement  for  fully  a  week.  This  convinced  the  writer 
of  the  neurotic  character  of  the  whole  affair.  The  patient  got 
a  still  weaker  alypin  instillation.  On  the  fourth  visit  he  stated  he 
had  almost  complete  relaxation  for  about  a  wedc  and  refused  to 
have  any  instruments  passed  into  his  urethra.  He  had  continued 
his  masturbation,  twice  daily.  The  writer  has  not  seen  him  since 
and  comments  this  case  as  ^^absolute  lack  of  sexual  desire  in  the 
patient's  consciousness  and  strong,  unsatisfied  sexuality  subcon- 
sciously." 


Psycho-Sexual  Gleanings 

im'ENTIONS  ACCREDITED  TO  WOMEN. 

Aerial  telegraphs  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Adossa, 
the  wife  of  Ninus.  The  art  of  spinning  was  taught  in  China  by 
the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Yao  (24th  century  B.  C.)  and  to  the 
Jews  by  Noema  (toward  1997  B.  C.)«  Semiramis  invented  the 
chariot  armed  with  scythes,  and  the  Amazon  Penthesilea  the 
javelin.  Callirhoe,  a  young  girl  of  Sicyon,  was  the  first  perscm 
to  make  a  sketch  in  pencil,  representing  her  betrothed  husband. 
And  this  originated  the  art  of  drawing.  According  to  the  scholars 
of  the  time  of  Apuleius,  woman  created  the  plough. — Jsak  Fikot. 
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WOMEN  IN  SCIENCE. 
The  proportion  of  eminent  women,  compared  with  the  gen- 
eral number  of  women  devoted  to  science,  argues  more  in  behalf 
of  woman  than  of  man.  The  Egyptian  Princess  Aganice  foretold 
the  future  from  the  celestial  bodies.  Aganice  announced  in  Thes- 
saly  solar  and  lunar  eclipses.  Aselapigenia  w(M4ced  in  a  similar 
way  in  Athens,  and  Hypatia  surpassed  in  knowledge  all  the 
scientists  of  her  time.  She  invented  the  planisphere  and  the 
astrolabe,  and  composed  the  first  work  on  algebra.  In  1650,  the 
famous  Maria  Kunicia  edited  the  very  important  astronomical 
tables  known  under  the  name  Urania  Propitia.  Marguerite  Eorch 
discovered  a  comet  in  1702  and  published,  besides  almanacs,  a 
gireat  many  astronomical  calculations.  (Madame  Lepaute  pre- 
dicted and  calculated  the  annual  eclipse  of  the  sun  for  1764. 
Jeanne- Am^lie  Latonde,  toward  the  year  1775,  defined  the  position 
of  10,000  stars.  Madame  Dupierry  first  taught  astronomy  in 
Paris.  Caroline  Herschel  (1750-1848)  discovered  eight  comets, 
and,  at  the  age  of  712,  she  undertook  an  immense  work  upon  the 
8500  nebulae.  Mrs.  Somerville  wrote  the  classic  work  upon  the 
Mechanism  of  Heavens  (1831).  Sophie  Kovalevsky  has  published 
most  noted  works  in  the  department  of  mathematical  sciences. 
Tlie  discoveries  of  Madame  Curie  are  spread  before  our  eyes. 

FiNOT. 


PITFALLS  OF  PUBESCENOI. 

He  was  a  boy,  aged  15,  free  from  sexual  aberrations,  but 
under  maniacal  possession  of  the  mental  faculties.  He  had  hal- 
lucinations of  sight  and  hearing,  and  the  fixed  delusion  that  he  was 
a  person  whom  he  designated  as  Sir  Peter  Trimble,  and  who,  he 
claimed,  was  the  greatest  traveller  the  world  had  even  known. 
He  would  sit  by  the  hour,  imagine  himself  to  be  in  Central  Africa, 
at  the  North  Pole,  in  China,  Brazil  and  other  places,  real  and 
hjrpothetical,  and  carry  on  conversations  with  the  natives  whcHn 
he  saw  and  heard.  This  he  kept  up  day  after  day  with  wonderful 
versatility,  rarely  visiting  the  same  place  twice,  or,  if  be  did, 
evidently  encountering  different  adventures  from  those  which  had 
befallen  him  on  his  first  visit.  His  testicles  were  swollen  and  pain- 
ful. Sexual  intercourse  would  have  cured  this  boy.  Nature  step- 
ped in  to  his  relief;  repeated  nocturnal  emissions  restored  the 
proper  degree  of  equilibrium  between  his  testicles  and  his  brain. — 
Wm.  a.  Hammoind:  **Treatise  on  Insamty  and  Its  Mental  Re- 
lations.*^— [AH  we  can  say  to  this  is  to  put  a  ?.    Ed.] 
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RURAL  MORALS  OF  YORE. 

Laukard  (**The  Life  and  Fortunes  of  Master  Laukard,  Des- 
cribed in  His  Own  TF!or&;"),  born  in  the  year  1768,  at  Wendels- 
heim,  in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  tells  us  how,  when  six  years  of 
age,  he  was  introduced  by  a  man  servant  into  the  secrets  of  the 
sexual  life,  so  that  he  was  speedily  in  a  position  '*to  take  part, 
with  consummate  ability  and  to  the  admiration  of  all,  in  the  most 
shameless  lewd  s)ports  and  conversations  of  the  menials  of  the 
household.''  Laukard  adds  in  a  note  that  in  the  Palatinate  ob- 
scenity was  so  imiversal  and  among  the  common  people  the  gen- 
eral conversation  was  so  utterly  shameless  that  a  Prussian  gre- 
nadier would  have  blushed  on  hearing  the  talk  of  the  Jacks  and 
Gills  of  the  Palatinate.  He  also  relates  that  he  soon  found  an 
opportunity  of  practising  with  one  of  the  servant-girls  what  the 
man-servant  who  had  been  his  instructor  had  extolled  to  him  as 
the  non  plus  ultra  of  the  higher  knowledge.  If  we  compare  with 
this  the  description  given  by  R^tif  de  la  Bretonne,  who  was  bom 
in  17S4,  in  the  village  of  Sacy,  in  the  Lower  Burgundy,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  well-to-do  peasant,  and  if  we  study  a  number  of  sim- 
ilar accounts  of  country  life,  we  shall  hardly  be  inclined  to  take 
a  very  roseate  view  regarding  rural  morals  in  former  days.  We 
learn  from  R6tif  {**Monsieur  Nicolas**)  that  while  still  quite  a 
little  boy,  only  four  years  of  age,  he  had  the  most  diverse  sexual 
experiences  with  a  grown-up  girl. — ^A.  Moll. 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  GREAT  AND  INFERIOR  NATURES 

AS  TO  THEIR  PAST. 
The  really  great  would  resist  any  temptation  to  give  up  his 
past  in  exchange  for  material  advantage  or  mental  health;  thie 
greatest  treasures  of  the  world,  even  happiness  itself,  he  would 
not  take  in  exchange  for  his  memories.  The  desire  for  a  draught 
of  the  waters  of  Lethe  is  the  trait  of  mediocre  or  inferior  natures. 
— So  says  Weikikoer. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  PROSTITUTION. 

Prostituton  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  poorer  class . . . 
Prostitution  cannot  be  considered  as  a  state  into  which  men  have 
seduced  women .  . .  Prostitution  is  not  a  result  of  social  condi- 
tions, but  of  some  cause  deep  in  the  nature  of  women ;  prostitutes 
who  have  been  "reclaimed,"  frequently,  even  if  provided  for, 
return  to  their  old  way  of  life.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
prostitutes  appear  to  be  relatively  immune  to  certain  diseases  which 
readily  affect  other  types  of  women. — ^Wsininoer. 
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SEX  LIFE  OF  THE  ANTS. 
Wlien  love  carols  its  intoxicating  song  to  the  ants,  the  lat- 
ter,  aided  by  their  wings,  rise  into  the  air.  The  buzzing  couples 
unite.  When  the  celestial  flight  is  oyer,  the  ants  descend  to  the 
earth,  where  with  their  front  claws  thej  tear  off  the  little  wings. 
The  time  for  loving  is  over.  Serious  life  with  all  its  exigencies 
begins  again,  and  the  little  world  joyously  obeys  its  summons. 
Jean  Fikot. 


THE  NEW  WOMAN. 
The  age-long  torpor  of  her  soul  is  dissipated,  and  also  the 
profound  slumber  of  her  mind.  The  t^npest  which  has  muttered 
and  is  muttering  everywhere  has  forced  her  into  action.  Huge 
terrifying  waves  are  dashing  heavily  against  her  abode.  Driven 
outside  of  it,  woman  has  left  in  the  ancient  dwelling  her  oldtime 
qualities  and,  in  the  conflict  with  the  unchained  elements,  has 
acquired  many  virtues  that  formerly  were  foreign  to  her  nature. . . 
Woman  has  changed.  She  is  not,  above  all,  the  being  whom  her 
enthusiastic  admirers  were  wont  to  elevate  to  heaven  or  her  scorn- 
ers  to  hurl  into  Hades. . . . — Jkah  Fikot. 


MATERNAL  DESCENT. 
The  maternal  system  of  descent  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Thiere  are  traces  of  it  on  the  American  continent  and  in 
some  regions  it  is  still  in  force;  in  Africa  it  is  the  rule.  It  is 
still  in  full  force  in  parts  of  India,  and  traces  of  it  are  found 
in  China  and  Japan.  Female  kindiip  prevailed  in  ancient  Arabia. 
The  descent  thru  females  is  due  to  the  social  fact  of  the  un- 
certainty of  parentage  on  the  male  side,  including  the  bidogical 
one,  that  the  b<md  betweai  mother  and  child  is  the  dosest  in 
nature,  and  that  the  group  grew  up  about  the  more  stationary 
female. — Wtllum  I.  Thomas. 


SEXUAL  LOVE  AND  THE  MORAL  CODE. 
The  steady  refusal  of  the  popular  pulse  to  beat  in  unison 
with  moral  precept  may  be  counted  among  the  most  significant  of 
the  indices  whidii  show  that  the  prevailing  sentim^it  of  society 
on  the  question  of  the  purity  of  the  acti<nis  whidi  spring  from 
love  is  essentiaUy  false  and  injurious.  In  fact,  it  is  very  curious, 
and  suggests  the  demoralizing  taidency  of  too  rigid  moral  stand- 
ards, to  observe  to  how  great  an  extent  the  moral  code  is  uphdd 
in  word  and  violated  in  action.     Many  persons,  when  questions 
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of  this  class  arise  for  discussion,  will  defend  the  side  of  dogmatism, 
who  at  the  same  time  are  at  heart  in  sympathy  with  what  Kant 
calls  the  ^^empirical,"  or  skeptical,  view  of  the  foundations  of 
ethics,  and  is  naturally  upheld  by  those  who  instinctively  look 
inward  to  the  reason  rather  than  outward  to  authority  for  a  guide 
to  belief. 

The  real  popularity  of  this  side,  when  it  finds  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  itself  thru  channels  that  are  deemed  respectable, 
and  when  its  true  nature  is  likely  to  remain  concealed,  is  well 
shown  by  the  manner  in  which  works  of  fiction  are  demanded,  and 
the  stage  is  supported.  These  agencies  are  the  natural  defend- 
ers of  the  skeptical  side  of  this  question,  which  constitutes  almost 
their  only  mission  and  raison  d'etre.  They  usually  aim  to  de- 
monstrate the  essential  purity  of  such  acts,  dictated  by  the  sexual 
emotions,  as  the  ethical  canons  declare  impure.  A  rcHnance  or  a 
drama  which  should  fail  to  administer  some  such  rebuke  to  the 
accepted  tenets  of  orthodox  morality  would  be  adjudged  tame,  and 
would  prove  a  financial  failure.  . .  . 

In  fact,  there  exists  thruout  society  and  always  has  existed, 
a  deep-seated  rebellion  against  much  that  claims  to  call  itself 
par  excellence,  moral  or  right — as  it  were,  a  vague  consciousness 
of  the  arbitrary,  factitious  character  of  the  moral  and  social 
codes. . . 

Human  action  is  the  product  of  fixed  laws  for  which  there  is 
no  personal  responsibility.  There  is  no  absolute  good  or  bad; 
but  these  qualities  are  relative  to  the  benefit  or  injury  done  to 
beings  susceptible  to  pleasure  and  pain.  The  arbitrary  rules  of 
society,  based  on  the  negation  of  these  truths,  fall  far  short  of 
their  extravagant  claims  in  regulating  the  conduct  of  men. — 
LssTSE  F.  Waed. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SEX. 

Dr.  J.  S  Freeborn  (Canad.  Pract.  and  Rev.,  June,  1916) 
states  that  in  his  first  series  of  one  thousand  cases  he  has  cor- 
rectly diagnosed  the  sex  of  the  child  in  97}i  per  cent,  without 
reference  to  fetal  heart  sounds  or  any  maternal  sign.  In  an  ex- 
perience covering  a  period  of  25  years,  he  has  olMerved  that  all 
conceptions  occurring  during  the  first  half  of  the  interm^istrual 
period  produce  females  and  those  taking  place  during  the  latter 
half  produce  males,  irrespective  of  drugs,  diet,  age  of  either 
parent  or  environmental  influence. — (Urol,  and  Cut.  Rev.) 
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THE  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF 

MASTURBATION. 

Among  the  young  females  of  the  Nama  Hottentots  mastuiba- 
tion  is  so  frequent  that  the  practice  might  be  regarded  as  a 
custom.  (PiiOss,  Dcu  Weib^  1891).  Therefore  no  special  secret 
is  made  of  the  matter,  and  in  their  tales  and  folk-lore  the  people 
speak  of  it  as  a  customary  matter  (FarrscH,  Die  Emgehorenen 
SUdafrikas^  1878).  The  vice,  even  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  was  wide-spread  among  the  females  of  the  Philip- 
pines; they  had  invented  an  artificial  phallus  with  whidi  to 
gratify  their  insatiate  desires  (BLUMENTRrrr). 


MALENESS  AND  FEMALENESS. 

.  . .  The  higher  development  of  any  particular  species  is 
notably  characterized  by  the  increasing  differentiation  of  the  sexes. 
The  further  we  advance  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  forms,  the  more  markedly  are  the  male 
and  the  female  individuals  distinguished  from  one  another.  In  the 
human  species  the  sexual  differentiation  increases  in  extent. — 
Waldeyer.  ** Address  on  the  Somatic  Differences  between  the 
Sexes^  before  the  Anthropological  Congress  in  Kassel^  in  1896.*' 


AN  "IRREVOCABLE''  DECREE. 
The  best  of  the  higher  evolution  of  mind  will  never  be  safely 
reached  until  the  woman  accepts  the  irrevocable  decree  which 
made  her  woman  and  not  man.     Something  between,  she  cannot 
be. — ^Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchelu 


NO  ENEMY  BUT  HERSELF. 
Tliere  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  regard  the  subjection 
of  woman  as  wholly  due  to  male  selfishness  and  tyranny.  Many 
leaders  of  woman's  freedom  hold  to  this  view  as  their  broad  ex- 
position of  principle.  Such  belief  is  illogical  and  untrue.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  sex-hatred  means  retrogressicm 
and  not  progress.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  women  have  not 
suffered  at  men's  hands;  they  have,  but  not  more  than  men  have 
suffered  at  their  hands . . .  Women's  disabilities  are  not,  in  their 
origin  at  least,  due  to  any  form  of  male  tyranny . . .  The  enemy, 
if  enemy  there  is,  of  woman's  emancipaticm,  is  woman  hersdf. — 
Mrs.  Gaulichan,  The  Truth  About  Woman. 
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DETERMINED  BY  HER  OWN  PERSONALITY. 

Whether  woman  is  queen  or  slave,  household  drudge  or  high- 
priestess  of  home-love  and  race-culture,  is  determined  entirely  by 
her  own  personality;  and  the  home  atmosphere — ^which  influences 
children  more  than  sernxmizing — ^is  entirely  a  matter  of  character 
interaction  between  the  inmates,  wholly  unaffected  by  statutory 
law  and  very  little  affected  by  economic  conditions. — ^Annie 
Riley  Hale.     ''The  Eden  Sphinx.  1916." 


PRUDERY  AND  PRURIENCY. 

The  observation  has  often  and  justly  been  made  that  the 
same  class  of  mind  which  takes  to  prudery  takes  also  to  pruriency. 
Great  sensitiveness  with  its  extravagant  disgust  and  horror  at 
sexual  excesses  or  aberrations  is  of  the  same  unhealthy  nature  as 
the  morbid  attraction  towards  them;  and  the  role  is  sometimes 
changed  over  in  the  same  person.  The  healthy  mind  hears  of 
sexual  aberrations  it  cannot  itself  understand,  for  this  very  rea- 
son, with  a  complete  indifference  or  at  most  with  scientific  curiosity. 
It  is  neither  plunged  into  throes  of  horror  nor  into  transports  of 
lust  thereby. — ^Eenst  Belfoed  Bax.  Outspoken  Essays  on  Social 
Subjects,    London,  1897. 


LUTHER'S  LIBERAL  VIEWS  REGARDING 

MARRIAGE. 

It  is  not  more  possible  to  live  without  women  than  it  is  to 
live  without  eating  and  drinking. . .  If  Sarah  refuses  take 
Hagar.  . .  For  my  part,  I  confess  that  I  cannot  oppose  the  man 
who  may  wish  to  marry  several  wives;  and  that  I  do  not  think 
such  plurality  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. — Memoirs  of 
Luther  written  by  himself;  translated  and  arranged  by  M. 
Michelet.  1886. 


SELFISH  BACHELORS. 

Of  all  the  brutes  enumerated  in  the  human  branch  of  zoology, 
the  deliberate  bachelor  is  the  most  unreasonable  and  selfish.  Un- 
reasonable, because  he  deprives  himself  of  connubial  bliss,  domestic 
comforts,  and  the  prospects  of  being  cheered  and  cared  for  in 
his  old  age  by  a  family  of  loving  children.  Selfish,  because  at 
present  the  bread-winning  arrangements  are  almost  entirely 
framed  for  man's  convenience  alone,  whereas  it  is  his  duty  to  sup- 
port a  wife. — ^Henrt  T.  Finck,  Romantic  Love  and  Personal 
Beauty. 
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THE  '♦ASCETIC*'  ATTITUDE. 
In  no  direction  perhaps  has  the  ingratitude  of  man  been  more 
vividly  displayed  than  in  the  ^'ascetic"  and  morbid  attitude  towards 
that  marvel  of  marvels — his  own  body!  He  who  can  call  his 
body  'Srile**  must  be  very  ignorant  of  its  workings  and  ever  de- 
veloping powers.  If  some  men's  bodies  are  vile,  it  is  because  they 
have  rendered  th^n  so  by  misuse.  We  make  machines  and  employ 
all  our  ingenuity  in  improving  them,  in  keping  them  in  good 
repair:  how  little  do  we  expend  on  that  miraculous  mechanism — 
our  Brain!  The  ascetic  attitude  tends  to  retard  the  evolution 
of  the  body  by  regarding  it  as  an  impediment  to,  rather  than 
an  adjunct  in,  spiritual  progress. — B.  P.  McCaethy  More. 


AN  EXPLODED  IDEA. 
It  is  often  argued  by  those  who  wish  to  maintain  women  in 
a  servile  condition,  that  her  intellectual  development  is  the  natural 
foe  of  her  charm,  in  other  words,  that  men   don't  like   clever 
women.     It  is  an  exploded  idea. — W.  L.  George. 


EMPTY  HEADED  MEN  AFRAID  OF  CLEVER 

WOMEN. 
Of  the  heroine  in  a  modem  American  novel,  the  author  writes : 
**Few  of  the  young  men  she  danced  with  thought  her  clever, 
and  this  shows  how  clever  she  really  was.  For  there  are  men 
in  this  world  who  will  run  ten  city  blocks  in  any  weather  to  avoid 
talking  to  a  woman  who  knows  more  than  they  do,  and  knows 
it,  and  shows  that  she  knows  that  she  knows  it. — ^Henry  S. 
Harrison:  **QueeJr  Chapt.  IX. 


WHY  IS  THE  INDISSOLUBILITY  OF  MARRIAGE 

SO  UNPOPULAR? 
The  present  indissolubility  of  marriage  is  one  potent  cause 
of  its  unpopularity.  The  clergy  would  do  well  to  consider  whether 
the  present  unpopularity  of  marriage — which  they  deplore  and 
denounce — ^has  not  some  intimate  connection  with  the  indissolu- 
bility of  marriage — ^which  they  uphold  and  strive  to  enfoirce. — 
B.  P.  McCarthy  More,  **The  Conflict  Between  Love  and 
Morality:* 


FEIGNED  AND  REAL  EMOTIONS. 
An  actor  who  remains  unmoved,  but  possesses  a  powerful 
intellect  and  imagination,  may  suceed  in  producing  a  deeper  im- 
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pression  by  his  feigned  emotion  than  he  could  by  real  emotion. 
One  who  is  truly  in  love  is,  in  presence  of  his  beloved,  confused, 
awkward,  and  anything  but  fascinating.  But  a  clever  man  who 
merely  plays  the  role  of  a  lover  may  do  it  so  naturally  as  to 
easily  ensnare  his  poor  victim;  simply  because,  his  heart  being 
unmoved,  his  head  remains  clear,  and  he  can,  therefore,  make 
\he  most  of  his  wits  and  his  cleverness  in  presenting  the  counter^ 
feit  of  a  lover. — ^Kant. 


MATERNAL  IMPRESSIONS  AND  BIRTH-MARES. 

An  officer  was  severely  wounded  in  battle,  he  had  eleven 
wounds ;  two  were  parallel  sword-cuts  across  the  back  of  his  neck, 
high  up,  dividing  all  the  structures  down  to  the  ligamentum 
nuchae  which  was  notched.  The  wounds  resulted  in  two  broad, 
indented  scars.  He  also  had  a  Sfword-cut  which  split  his  nose 
longitudinally  from  the  forehead.  The  other  eight  wounds  were 
hidden  by  his  clothing.  He  was  engaged  to  be  married  and  was 
invalided  home.  When  his  fianc^  first  saw  him  she  was  greatly 
shocked  at  the  scars  on  his  face  and  neck.  He  married  shortly 
afterwards.  The  first  child  was  bom  with  two  red  lines  across 
the  back  of  its  neck  exactly  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the 
scars  on  his  father's  neck,  and  a  red  line  down  the  nose  following 
even  the  same  irregular  course  of  the  scar  on  its  father's  nose. 
The  scars  were  broad  and  livid  at  birth,  but  gradually  faded 
and  disappeared  altogether  in  a  few  months. — ^Walter  Heaps, 
*^Sex  Antagonism.** — [We  take  the  liberty  to  disbelieve.    Ed.] 


A  lizard  falling  from  the  ceiling  on  the  bare  breast  of  a 
sleeping  pregnant  woman,  at  dead  of  night,  caused  sudden  fright 
and,  temporarily,  great  mental  disturbance.  The  child  was  bom 
shortly  afterwards,  and,  as  the  mother  predicted,  had  a  red  mark 
on  its  chest  which  was  like  the  imprint  of  a  lizard's  body  and 
extended  limbs,  and  of  similar  size. — Walter  Heape. — [May- 
be.    Ed.] 


The  husband  of  a  woman  who  was  near  her  confinement,  was 
suddenly  brought  home  from  work  with  an  arm  fearfully  lacerated 
and  damaged  by  machinery.  The  sight  was  a  great  shock  to  the 
wife.  The  doctor  who  attended  the  husband  attended  also  the 
woman  when  her  child  was  bom.  He  asserted  there  were  marks 
on  the  arm  of  the  child  similar  to  those  the  mother  saw  on  the 
corresponding  arm  of  her  husband. — ^Walter  Heape. — [May- 
be.    Ed.] 
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A  woman  while  pregnant  fell  downstairs.  She  told  the  doctor 
she  was  sure  she  had  marked  the  child^s  head.  When  the  child 
was  bom  it  had  a  large  hairy  naevus  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
one  side  of  its  head.  The  woman  had  no  idea  of  the  kind  of  mark 
she  expected  to  see  on  the  child's  head;  she  was  only  confident 
its  head  would  be  marked,  and  it  is  perhaps  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  site  of  the  damage  should  be  so  confidently  foretold  by 
her.  It  is  quite  possible  she  may  have  had  sufficient  reason  for 
that  belief,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  this  case  the 
mark  was  due  to  damage  directly  inflicted  on  the  embryonic  tis- 
sue.— ^Waltei  Heape,  Sex  Antagonism. — [Maybe.    Ed.] 


A  mother  who  had  a  great  craving  for  raspberries  during 
pregnancy  bore  a  child  with  a  very  distinct  .red  mark  on  its  body. 
The  resemblance  of  this  mark  to  the  fruit  of  the  raspberry  was 
extraordinarily  clear. — ^Walter  Heaps. — [Maybe.     Ed.] 


NO  FUNDAMENTAL  ANTAGONISM  BETWEEN 
REASON  AND  SENTIMENT. 

Grenuine,  objective,  useful  sentiments  persist — nay,  they 
thrive  better — in  the  light  of  truth.  Thus  the  atheist  who  does  not 
beUeve  in  any  divine  sanction  of  morality,  nor  in  future  reward 
and  punishment  of  human  actions,  is  not  less — nay,  he  is  more 
moral  and  altruistic — than  the  religious;  the  naturalist,  the  phy- 
sician, the  scientist,  who  study  the  sexual  organs  and  the  othor 
mechanisms  of  the  human  body  in  all  their  nakedness,  are  not  less 
exposed  to  falling  in  love  than  the  ignorant  common  mortal;  the 
psychcdogist  who  cannot  idealize  his  parents  and  children,  does 
not  love  them  less — nay,  he  loves  them  more  sanely — than  the 
ignorant  man  loves  his  idealized  family  The  love  of  the  enlight* 
ened  is  sane,  constant,  pure,  unalienable. . . — Osias  L.  Schwaes, 
General  Types  of  Superior  Men. 


GIRLS  AND  DOLLS. 

The  absolute  mother  who  thinks  only  about  the  child,  would 
become  a  mother  by  any  man.  It  will  be  found  that  women  who 
were  devoted  to  dolls  when  they  were  children,  and  were  kind  and 
attentive  to  children  in  their  own  childhood,  are  least  particular 
about  their  husbands,  and  are  most  ready  to  accept  the  first  good 
match  who  takes  any  notice  of  them  and  who  satisfies  their  par- 
ents and  relatives.  When  such  a  maiden  has  become  a  mother^ 
it  matters  not  by  whom,  she  ceases  to  pay  any  attention  to  any 
other  men. — ^Weininger. 
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EROTOMANIA. 

It  often  happens  that  the  subjects  of  emotional  monomania 
do  not  restrict  their  love  to  any  one  person.  They  adore  the 
whole  male  sex,  and  will  make  advances  to  any  man  with  whom 
they  are  brought  into  even  the  slightest  association.  If  confined 
in  an  asylum  they  simper  and  clasp  their  hands,  roll  their  eyes 
to  the  attendants,  especially  the  physicians,  and  even  the  male 
patients  are  not  below  their  affections.  There  is  very  little  con- 
stancy in  their  love.  Tfiey  change  from  one  man  to  another  with 
the  utmost  facility  and  upon  the  slightest  pretext.     ^^I  am  very 

much  in  love  with  Dr. ,*'  said  a  woman  in  an  asylum,  "but 

he  was  late  yesterday  in  coming  to  the  ward,  and  now  I  love  you. 
You  will  come  often  to  see  me,  won't  you?"  While  she  was  speak- 
ing the  superintendent  entered  the  ward.  ^K)h,  here  comes  my 
first  and  only  love.**'  she  exclaimed.  "Why  have  you  stayed  away 
so  long  from  your  Eliza  .^" — Da.  Hammond. 


Emotions. — ^It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  psychology — except 
in  pathologic  cases — that  continuous  brooding  over  an  emotion 
weakens  and  exhausts  it;  but  after  intervals  of  rest  it  emerges 
more  fresh  than  ever.  — Henry  T.  Finck. 


DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  MOTHERHOOD  TYPE 

AND  THE  PROSTITUTE  TYPE. 

The  essence  of  motherhood  consists ...  in  that  the  getting 
of  the  child  is  the  diief  object  of  life,  whereas  in  the  prostitute, 
sexual  relations  in  themselves  are  the  end . . .  The  absolute  prosti- 
tute thinks  only  of  the  man;  the  absolute  mother  thinks  only  of 
the  child.  The  best  test  case  is  the  relation  to  the  daughter.  It 
is  only  when  there  is  no  jealousy  about  her  youth  or  greater 
beauty,  no  grudging  about  the  admiration  she  wins,  but  an  iden- 
tification of  herself  with  her  daughter  so  complete  that  she  is  as 
pleased  about  her  child's  admirers  as  if  they  were  her  own,  that 
woman  has  a  claim  to  the  title  of  a  perfect  mother. — ^Weininger. 


WOMEN  MENTALLY  POLYGAMOUS. 
.  . .  Because  women  expect  from  love  so  many  gratifications 
which  a  single  man  is  very  seldom  able  to  satisfy,  we  understand 
why  women,  as  a  rule,  are  more  discontented  with  married  life 
than  men;  we  understand  why  women  lack  soul  chastity,  i.e.,  they 
are  platonically  and  mentally  polygamous  while  they  remain 
bodily  or  sensually  monogamous. — Osias  L.  Schwarz. 
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PROSTITUTES  AND  CHILDREN. 

Hie  absolute  prostitute,  even  when  she  is  still  a  diild,  dislikes 
children;  later  on,  she  may  pretend  to  care  for  them  as  a  means 
of  attracting  men  thru  the  idea  of  mother  and  child.  She  is  the 
woman  whose  desire  is  to  please  all  men;  and  since  there  is  no 
audi  thing  as  an  ideally  perfect  type  of  moth^,  there  are  traces 
of  this  desire  to  please  in  every  woman,  as  every  man  of  the 
world  will  admit. — ^WsnoNosm. 


Book  Reviews 


6un>x  cuNiQUK  n'UmoLoaix  m^co-chirurgical.  Par  Dr.  E. 
Pillet  (de  Rouen)  Anden  Interne  de  la  Clinique  de  Nedcer — 
Troisi^e  ^tion;  refondue  et  consid£rablement  augment^e 
avec  41  planches  et  170  figures.  A.  Maloine  et  Fils,  l^i- 
teurs ;  S7,  Rue  de  I'^cole^e-M^decine,  27.  Paris,  1916.  Prix 
15  francs. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  this  Clinical  Manual  of 
Urology  to  all  our  ccmfrires  familiar  with  the  French  language. 
This,  the  third  edition,  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  the 
style  throughout  possesses  the  clearness  and  condseness  so  charac- 
teristic of  all  French  textbooks.  The  plates  and  illustrations,  41 
and  170  in  niunber  respectivdy,  add  to  the  value  of  the  text. 


Venbrsal  Dissabes.  a  Manual  for  Students  and  Practitioners. 
By  James  R.  Hayden,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  Urology 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York ;  Visiting  Genito-Urinary  Surgeon  to  Bellevue 
Hospital ;  Consulting  Grenito-Urinary  Surgeon  to  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital,  Yonkers,  New  York.  12  mo.,  S65  pages,  with  13S 
illustrations.  Cloth,  $S.50  net.  Lea  &  Febiger,  Publishers, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  1916. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  Dr.  Hayden's  Manual 
is  one  of  the  best  for  medical  students  as  well  as  for  general  prac- 
titioners. Abstract  discussions  and  debated  points  are  eliminated; 
only  practical,  every-day  points  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  are 
discussed.  This  edition  is  of  course  brought  up  to  date,  and  proper 
amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  salvarsan  and  neo- 
salvarsan.  The  illustrations  are  very  good,  and  altogjether  the 
Manual  is  one  of  the  best  brief  textbooks  in  the  English  language. 
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Obstiiiate  Constipation  of 

Infants  and  Young  Children 

is  usually  a  dietetic  affair,  but  is  sometimes  due  to  lack  of  muscular  tone. 

While  INTEROL  is  neither  a  food  nor  a  tonic,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  service 
in  these  conditions  because  it  supplies  lubrication  in  the  large  bowel,  facili- 
tating both  peristalsis  and  evacuation.  Thus  there  is  less  likelihood  of  intes- 
tinal stasis  with  its  resulting  fermentation,  putrefaction  and  autotozemia. 

INTEROL  moves  the  child's  bowds  without  the  enervation,  irritation, 
griping,  or  after-constipation  of  castor  oil — and  is  *'easy  to  take." 
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INTEROL  as  a  parHadar  kind  of  "mineral  oil,"  and  is  not  "taken  from  the 
baneb  as  the  rest  of  tbem":  (I )  there  is  no  discoloration  on  the  H»S04  test — abso- 
lute freedom  from  "lighter"  hvdrocarboos — so  that  there  can  be  no  roial  disturbance: 
^2)  no  darlc  discoloration  on  the  lead-oodde-sodium-hydroadde  test — absolute  ffeedom 
from  sulphur  compounds — so  that  there  can  be  no  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  from 
this  source;  (3)  no  action  on  litmus — absolute  neutrality;  (4)  no  odor,  even  when 
heated;  (5)  no  teste,  even  whsa  warm.    Almost  any  child  can  "take"  INTEROL. 
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THE  UNCONSCIOUS  IN  OUR  DAILY  LIFE. 
By  Samuel  A.  Tannenbaum,  M.D.,  New  York. 

\^Contmtied.'\ 
Accidents. — ^Under  this  heading  we  shall  consider  such  in- 
advertent human  actions  as  result  in  loss  or  damage  to  property 
and  injury,  suffering,  or  death  to  persons.  Not  infrequently 
the  distinction  between  **accidents"  and  such  "mistakes"  as  we  have 
been  considering  is  a  purely  arbitrary  one.  Many  of  these  "ac- 
cidents/' including  such  phenomena  as  stumbling,  falling,  slip- 
ping, making  a  misstep,  injuring  oneself  or  another,  dropping 
things,  spilling  something,  etc.,  are  not  really  accidental,  i.e. 
causeless  and  meaningless,  but  very  carefully  determined,  answer- 
ing a  d^inite  purpose,  and  carried  out  with  wonderful  skill.  Most 
frequently  the  purpose  of  such  accidental  injury  to  property  is 
to  furnish  an  excuse  for  replacing  the  damaged  article  with  a  new 
or  more  desirable  one  when  one  does  not  feel  himself  justified  in 
making  the  exchange,  because  his  present  possession  answers  the 
purpose,  as  in  Example  37  (losing  the  recently  mended  but  un- 
sightly umbrella).  In  other  cases  it  serves  as  a  kind  of  sacrifice 
or  atonement  for  a  sin  or  crime  that  the  individual  deems  himself 
guilty  of,  as  in  Example  S9  (losing  the  wedding-ring),  or  as 
a  means  of  propitiating  an  omnipotent  deity  capable  of  averting 
disease  or  other  misfortune  or  of  curing  those  afflicted  with  serious 
ailments.  It  is  surprising  to  note  in  this  connection  to  what  an 
extent  even  so-called  "free-thinkers,"  "agnostics,"  and  "atheists" 
are  dominated,  because  of  their  childhood  impressions,  by  super- 
stitious fears.  ("Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me"  was  very 
wisely  said.  Infantile  impressions  are  lasting.)  Accidental  dam- 
age to  another's  property  is  often  a  mode  of  revenge  on  the  pro- 
prietor for  a  real  or  fancied  grievance.  Injuring  oneself  "acci- 
dentally" may  serve  a  religious  as  well  as  a  sado-masochistic  pur- 
pose. Some  "accidents,"  usually  such  as  are  attributed  to  **clum- 
siness,"  are  very  skilfully  brought  about  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
gratify  an  unconscious  sexual  motive.    All  sorts  of  selfish  motives 
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may  find  expression  in  certain  accidental  occurrences  under  cir- 
cumstances when  the  individual  inhibits  or  restrains  the  impulse 
to  give  vocal  or  physical  expression  to  what  is  in  his  mind. 

It  is  characteristic  of  most  accidents  determined  by  f orecon- 
sdous  or  unconscious  motives  that  they  are  usually  not  of  a  serious 
nature,  do  not  involve  mudi  loss  or  damage,  and  that  the  culprit  ac- 
cepts the  occurrence  with  unusual  equanimity  or  makes  some  such 
remark  as  ^^good  riddance",  ^4t  was  about  time  that  happened," 
"I  should  worry,"  etc. 

Accidents  undoubtedly  do  occur,  but  the  psychologist  will  do 
weU  to  examine  carefully  every  such  occurrence  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther a  non-conscious  motive  did  or  did  not  contribute  to  its  occur- 
rence and  he  will  also  bear  in  mind  that  conscious  processes  also  give 
rise  to  accidents. 

Example  41. — ^A  lady  is  buying  a  box  of  strawberries  and 
while  the  clerk,  his  back  turned  toward  her,  is  putting  th^n  into 
a  bag  she  furtively  and  with  assumed  nonchalance  takes  a  Isorge 
berry  from  another  box  and,  just  as  she  is  about  to  bite  into  it, 
it  falls  from  her  hand.  She  instantly  recognized  the  justice  of 
the  mishap  and  thought,  ^4t  served  me  right  for  stecding  it." 
The  voice  of  conscience  caused  the  accident;  she  should  not  taste 
of  the  "forbidden  fruit." 

Example  42. — ^A  man  is  coaxed  by  a  friend  wh<Mn  he  is 
visiting  to  take  a  drink.  He  puts  the  glass  of  liquor  on  the 
table  before  him  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  accidentally 
overturns  the  glass  and  stsuns  the  tablecloth.  In  great  «nbar- 
rassment  he  tells  his  host,  "you  see,  it  was  not  to  be."  His 
counter-will  against  drinking  triumphed  ana  at  the  same  time 
punished  the  insistent  host.  Parents  know  how  often  children 
accidentally  spill  the  food  they  are  compelled  to  eat,  and  how 
often  dishes  are  broken  in  this  way. 

Example  43. — ^A  man  lost  a  gold  penknife  that  his  fianc^ 
had  given  him.  He  reflects  on  the  loss  and  concludes,  though 
he  is  not  superstitious,  "that's  no  sort  of  gift,  anyhow;  a  knife 
cuts  friendship."  Down  in  the  unconscious  he  is  su{>erstitious 
and  fears  to  lose  his  betrothed's  love. 

Example  44. — One  afternoon  I  had  a  severe  headache  and 
a  friendly  neighbor  insisted  on  my  taking  a  tablet  of  adalin 
and  sent  me  a  fresh  and  unopened  bottle  of  tablets  after  expati- 
ating at  great  length  on  the  wonderful  curative  power  of  this 
imported  and  now  scarce  drug.  I  took  one  tablet  and  handed 
the  bottle  to  my  wife  to  return  it  to  Mrs.  B.     A  few  minutes 
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later  my  wife  returned  and  informed  me  that  while  she  was  waiting 
f(Mr  the  elevator  to  take  her  upstairs  the  bottle  fell  on  the  stone 
floor  and  broke.  Then,  she  added,  she  gathered  up  the  tablets 
with  the  resolution  to  keep  these  and  buy  another  bottleful  for 
Mrs.  B.  The  accident  was  thus  determined:  my  wife  is  a  fre- 
quent sufferer  from  headaches  for  which  she  takes  phenacetin 
powders  notwithstanding  their  depressing  effect  on  her  heart; 
Mrs.  B.  eulogised  adalin  tablets  as  non-depressant  and  sedative; 
it  is  obvious  that  I  would  be  much  more  likely  to  purchase  a 
bottle  of  these  tablets  at  once  if  Mrs.  B's  bottle  were  broken 
than  otherwise,  no  matter  what  I  thought  of  them. 

Example  46. — ^Mrs.  M.,  whom  I  have  just  examined  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  cause  of  her  sterility  and  whe- 
ther she  has  any  cutaneous  manifestations  of  lues,  is  standing 
before  me  very  scantily  dad  and  holding  her  petticoat  about 
her  with  one  hand.  Suddenly  she  ^forgets  herself,  attempts  to 
adjust  her  hair  with  the  occupied  hand,  drops  her  petticoat 
and  stands  naked  before  me.  Her  unconscious  exhibitionism 
could  not  miss  the  opportunity  to  unveil  her  beautiful  figure. 
Freud  reports  having  accidentally  thrown  his  arms  about  a 
young  woman's  loins  as  he  was  attempting  to  take  a  chair  from 
her.  Similarly  it  happened  to  me  that  as  I  escorted  a  young 
woman  to  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  very  narrow  hall,  she  pre- 
ceding me,  I  "climisily"  (and  wholly  unintentionally)  opened 
the  door  with  my  left  hand;  then  realizing  that  the  patient's 
exit  was  barred  by  my  hand  (which  was  holding  the  door  open), 
I  threw  my  right  arm  behind  the  IfiuJy  with  the  intention  of  grasp- 
ing the  now  open  door  with  that  hand  and  thus  for  an  instant 
I  held  her  in  my  arms.  As  a  rule  I  try  to  reach  the  door  ahead 
of  the  patient  so  as  to  avoid  this. 

Example  46. — ^A  patient  tells  me  that  one  day,  as  he  was 
about  to  walk  into  the  subway,  he  stumbled  and  almost  fell 
down  the  whole  flight  of  steps.  At  the  moment  that  he  stumbled 
his  thoughts  dwelt  on  the  subject  of  how  he  might  rid  himself 
of  his  wife  .  The  fall  was  a  warning  to  ham  and  was  so  inter- 
preted by  him  at  the  moment.  Not  all  stumbling,  slipping, 
misstepping,  etc.,  have  this  or  a  similar  meaning,  but  no  doubt 
many  do.  It  seems  to  be  the  unconscious  way  of  saying  to 
oneself,  "be  careful;  you  are  falling." 

Example  Vt, — Domestics  have  been  observed  accidentally  to 
break  kitchen  and  dining  utensils  with  especial  frequency  on  days 
when  they  have  been  reprimanded  or  when  they  are  refused  a 
night  off.     Works  of  art  and  costly  bric-a-brac  are  especially 
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likely  to  suffer  from  accidents  if  the  maids  are  too  insistently 
cautioned  to  be  careful  in  handling  them.  The  motives  for  these 
breakages  are  various;  sometimes  it*s  envy  of  the  possessor  of 
these  things,  class  hatred,  or  an  unwillingness  to  do  work  that 
requires  so  much  care;  at  other  times  it  may  be  anger,  revenge- 
fulness,  or  resentment  at  the  menial  position  that  fate  provided 
for  them,  etc.  These  motives  are  unquestionably  strongest  when 
the  "help"  is  new,  i.e.  before  they  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  new  position  and  learned  to  take  an  interest  in  the  different 
members  of  the  family  or  become  attached  to  them. 

Example  48. — A  lawyer  is  consulted  by  a  client  about  his 
domestic  difficulties.  During  the  conversation  he  has  occasion  to 
leave  his  office  for  a  moment  and  as  he  steps  out  he  forgets  that 
he  has  to  make  a  sharp  turn  in  the  hall  just  a  few  feet  from  his 
door  and  he  walks  into  the  wall  in  front  of  him  with  a  terrific 
crash  that  almost  deprives  him  of  consciousness  and  makes  a 
large  welt  on  his  forehead. 

Explanation. — ^The  lawyer  too  has  his  domestic  difficulties ; 
searching  the  client's  wound  he  found  his  own.  The  client  and 
his  wife  both  talked  of  suicide.  The  counsellor  had  had  a  quarrel 
with  his  affianced  the  preceding  night  and  he  too  had  been  think- 
ing of  suicide  as  a  means  of  ending  this  mortal  coil.  The  col- 
lision with  the  wall  was  his  unconscious  attempt  at  suicide,  though 
he  attributed  it  to  a  "momentary  dizziness."  Such  accidental 
mutilation  of  or  injury  to  oneself  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  repres- 
sed desire  for  death  and  occurs  most  frequently  when  the  individual 
is  in  an  unhappy  and  depressed  frame  of  mind,  especially  after  a 
quarrel  with  one's  love.  Unconscious  suicidal  impulses  are  pro- 
bably in  many  instances  responsible  for  the  choice  of  certain 
hazardous  occupations  and  avocations,  e.g.,  joining  the  army, 
mountain  climbing,  hunting,  aviation,  and  are  the  cause  of  many 
accidental  deaths.  Because  of  his  unconscious  desire  the  individual 
is  too  venturesome  or  forgets  to  be  cautious,  especially  as  he 
knows  that  he  will  be  mourned  and  honored  after  his  death  in- 
stead of  being  condemned.  If  the  individual  suffers  only  an  injury 
it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  desire  for  death  was  not  strong 
enough  to  bring  about  a  fatal  accident  and  that  the  injury  is  a 
compromise  between  the  desires  for  death  and  life.  Those  who 
have  the  opportunity  to  observe  young  children  will  notice  that  such 
slight  accidents  occur  most  often  when  the  little  ones  have  been 
crossed  in  their  desires  or  have  been  punished.  Thus  they  revenge 
themselves  on  their  parents  and  enforce  loving  attentions  from  them. 
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Example  49. — ^Freud  reports  an  extremely  interesting  case 
of  a  woman  punishing  herself  by  jumping  from  a  carriage  and 
breaking  both  bones  of  one  leg.  The  circumstances  were  these: 
accompanied  by  her  husband,  who  was  of  a  very  jealous  disposi- 
tion, she  visited  her  married  sister;  one  evening,  in  the  presence 
of  a  group  of  friends  thea:^,  she  gave  a  lively  exhibition  of  her 
skill  in  dancing  and  won  the  applause  of  the  onlookers  but  not 
of  her  husband,  who  took  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
hiss  in  her*  ear  that  she  "had  behaved  like  a  whore.*'  The 
rebuke  stung  her  to  the  quick  but,  owing  to  the  character  of  the 
dances,  she  could  not  deny  its  justice.  The  next  day,  after  a 
sleepless  night,  she  insisted  on  a  drive  in  the  country  and  selected 
the  horses  herself,  rejecting  those  chosen  by  her  husband.  She 
refused  to  permit  her  sister's  nurse  and  baby  to  accompany  her. 
During  the  trip  she  was  very  nervous  and  kept  on  cautioning  the 
coachman  to  be  careful  not  to  lose  control  of  the  horses.  Suddenly' 
the  horses  became  refractory  and  in  a  moment  of  fright  she  leaped 
from  the  carriage  and  broke  her  leg,  whereas  those  who  retained 
their  presence  of  mind  and  stayed  in  the  coach  were  unharmed. 
The  "accident"  was  very  cleverly  managed  by  the  unconscious  and 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  exquisite  justice  of  one  who  had  of- 
fended her  husband  and  propriety  by  lewd  dances  breaking  her 
leg.  ("The  punishment  must  fit  the  crime.")  The  mishap  was 
the  beginning  of  a  psychoneurosis  that  followed.  The  incident 
is  an  illustration  of  the  influence  of  strong  unconscious  suicidal 
impulses  in  neurotics  and  of  one  of  the  most  important  complexes 
that  the  psychotherapeutist  has  to  contend  with.  Owing  to  the 
neurotic's  depressing  sense  of  guilt,  begotten  by  his  unconscious 
(repressed)  criminal  and  immoral  impulses,  his  sense  of  unworthi- 
ness,  his  belief  in  the  inexorableness  of  the  law  of  retaliation,  etc., 
he  feels  a  strong,  and  often  uncontrollable,  impulse  to  commit 
suicide — ^an  impulse  to  which,  as  our  newspapers  show,  psycho- 
neurotics too  often  yield. 

Examiple  50. — ^An  elderly  Jewish  woman  whose  married 
daughter  was  lying  on  her  death-bed  went  out  marketing  and 
took  along,  wholly  unnecessarily  and  contrary  to  her  custom, 
twenty  dollars — all  the  money  she  had  in  the  world.  On  her  way 
home  she  discovered  that  her  pocketbook  was  open  and  all  her 
money  gone.  The  clasp  on  the  purse  had  long  been  defective,  as 
she  knew.  Lamenting  her  loss,  she  expressed  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  a  "kaporah"  i.  e.  a  sacrificial  offering  to  Jehovah  in  re- 
turn for  which  he  would  restore  her  daughter  to  health.  She 
submitted  to  one  loss  that  she  might  be  spared  a  greater  one. 
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Wilful  or  affective  misunderstanding  of  Freud's  teachings  is 
so  insistent  in  misrepresenting  this  new  psychology  that  we  take 
this  occasion  to  warn  readers  and  students  against  the  false  as- 
sertion of  critics  who  say  that  according  to  Freud  ^^all  accidents, 
all  misdoings,  all  forgetting,  etc.,  are  due  to  repressed  complexes.'* 
He  maintains  only  that  very  many  supposedly  causeless  or  accidental 
misdoings  are  so  determined,  that  very  many  of  them  are  due  to 
f  oreconscious  or  unconscious  motives,  and  that  the  motive  operative 
in  each  case  can  be  determined  only  by  an  analysis. 

Forgetting.  (Lapsus  Memoriae.) — ^For  a  fairly  complete 
and  readable  account  of  the  pitifully  little  that  the  psychologists 
know  about  the  why  and  how  we  remember  as  well  as  the  why  and 
how  we  forget,  the  student  is  referred  to  James's  "Psychology'' 
(1896,  vol.  I,  pp.  643-687).  He  will  learn  there  that  the  forget- 
ting of  past  sensations,  images,  or  ideas  is  facilitated  by  or  con- 
ditioned upon  the  remoteness  of  the  impression,  inattention,  non- 
repetition  or  infrequent  repetition,  and  insufficiency  or  super- 
ficiality of  the  associations  between  these  sensations,  etc.,  and  the 
rest  of  the  mental  content.  That  this  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
subject  is  perfectly  evident  from  the  Professor's  very  candid  ad- 
mission (p.  681)  that  "there  are  many  irregularities  in  the  pro- 
cess of  forgetting  which  are  as  yet  unaccounted  for."  Among 
these  unexplained  irregularities — ^now  "unexplained"  only  by  those 
who  do  not  accept  Freud's  teachings — are,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  phenomena:  (1)  a  person  dreams  of  a  word, 
object,  or  personage  that  he  had  never  known  in  his  weddng  state, 
i.e.  that  had  not,  to  his  knowledge,  engaged  his  conscious  atten- 
tion at  some  past  time  when  it  had  presented  itself  to  his  senses 
and  automatically  left  a  memory  trace  (probably  a  molecular 
change)  in  his  cerebral  cortex;  (2)  students,  lecturers,  teachers, 
and  actors  have  the  faculty  of  memorising  large  quantities  of 
important  matter  for  a  particular  occasion  and  then  of  "forget- 
ting" (dismissing)  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  conscious  recall; 
once  it  has  served  its  purpose  all  this  matter  is  somehow  discharged 
as  superfluous  ballast;  (3)  under  certain  conditions,  e.g.,  in  a  fit 
of  delirium,  during  febrile  or  hashish  excitement,  in  a  hypnotic 
trance,  etc.,  such  and  other  "forgotten"  and  unnoticed  matters, 
whether  of  recent  or  old  date,  are  revived  with  remarkable  ac- 
curacy, showing  that  they  had  never  been  in  a  state  of  "absolute 
oblivion;"  (4)  the  every-day  experience  that  a  thing  forgotten 
one  day  and  resisting  all  efforts  at  recall  will  suddenly  and  un- 
obtrusively and  apparently  for  no  reason  be  remembered  a  few 
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hours  or  days  later;  (6)  even  a'ecent  and  powerful  impressions, 
pertaining  to  important  matters  may,  to  our  great  surprise  cuid 
annoyance,  be  temporarily  englutted  in  the  gulf  of  oblivion  and 
not  be  subject  to  recall  until  the  need  for  its  recollection  is  past 
(when  it  presents  itself  to  consciousness  with  the  greatest  ease  or 
without  even  being  summoned) ;  (6)  probably  €l11  of  us  have  at 
times  recollected  some  very  insignificant  infantile  or  early  child- 
hood impression  which  seems  to  have  resisted  the  ravages  of  the 
tooth  of  time  in  spite  of  the  accepted  laws  of  memory. 

Tlie  rationale  of  these  facts,  and  others  that  we  shall  present, 
is  perfectly  clear  if  we  assume  that  nothing  we  experience  can 
be  absolutely  forgotten  (an  idea  which  no  longer  deserves  the 
reproach  "extravagant") ;  that  forgetting  is  as  much  an  active 
function  of  the  mind  as  remembering ;  that  forgetting  is  not  only 
a  condition  of  the  health  and  life  of  the  memory,  but  is  essential 
to  the  individual's  comfort  and  well-being;  that  the  purpose  of 
much  forgetting  is  to  safeguard  the  individual  against  the  recol- 
lection of  ideas  that  may  give  rise  to  discomforting,  painful,  or 
repugnant  emotions.  Such  forgetting  is  identical  with  what  we 
have  described  as  "repression.**  Not  all  forgetting  is  primarily 
due  to  repression,  although  it  is  more  than  likely  that  repression 
plays  a  part  in  most,  if  not  all,  forgetting.  But  this  is  certain : 
whenever  a  person  forgets  something  that  he  feels  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  recall  easily,  repression  has  brought  that  forgetting 
about. 

Example  51. — ^Two  days  ago  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
new  publication  cwi  "Psycho-analysis'*  and,  resolving  to  purchase 
it,  I  tried  to  recall  the  name  of  one  who  had  recently  offered  me 
his  services  in  the  way  of  purchasing  all  new  publications  at  a 
liberal  discount;  but  I  could  not  recall  his  name.  Today  as  I 
sat  in  the  car  reading,  the  name  (Greeile)  suddenly  came  to  me. 
Mr.  G.  is  a  recent  acquaintance  and  I  would  be  extremely  loath 
to  trouble  him  in  such  a  small  matter  (the  discount  would  amount 
to  only  fifty  cents) ; — hence  my  inability  to  recall  his  name.  The 
sudden  recollection  of  the  name  today  is  of  interest.  I  was  try- 
ing to  read  Sievers'  essay  on  "the  Rutz  voice-muscle  reac- 
tion** and  was  pleased  to  find  a  brief  statement  of  the  theory  in 
the  first  paragraph;  this  set  my  mind  wandering  on  my  own  es- 
says and  on  a  contemplated  essay  on  a  Shaksperean  topic  on 
which  Mr.  G.  had  recently  written  a  long  and  interesting  paper, 
in  the  revision  of  which  I  had  been  of  a  little  assistance  to  him, 
and  which  had  been  the  occasion  of  our  meeting.     It  was  at  that 
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meeting  that  he  made  his  kindly  offer  and  also  drew  my  attention 
to  the  Rutz  tesL  Although  Sievers'  paper  had  been  lying  on  my 
desk  for  two  days  it  did  not  suggest  the  name  6.  until  I  recalled 
that  I  had  rendered  him  a  friendly  service — «nd  might  therefore 
presume  to  trouble  him. 

Example  52. — A  hypochondriac  young  man,  intending  to  call 
on  a  young  woman  with  whom  he  had  a  tentative  appointment, 
looks  into  her  letter-box  to  see  whether  she  had  put  there  a  card 
as  a  signal  to  him.  The  card  was  not  there,  but  he  had  forgot- 
ten whether  this  meant  that  he  was  to  go  to  her  apartment  or  not. 
After  deliberating  on  the  matter  pro  and  con  he  went  up.  He 
"forgot"  because  he  did  not  want  anything  to  interfere  with  his 
desire  to  see  the  girl. 

Example  58. — ^Mrs.  W.,  suffering  from  attacks  of  hysterical 
syncope,  went  to  the  drug  store  one  day  to  telej^one  me  that  she 
was  not  feeling  weD,  but  forgot  my  number  (*which  she  knew 
as  well  as  her  own').  After  dropping  her  coin  in  the  slot  the 
thought  flashed  on  her  that  I  would  interpret  her  telephoning  me 
as  an  indication  of  *transference,'  that  she  was  in  love  with  me, — 
and  she  forgot  the  number  and  forgot  that  she  could  look  it  up 
in  the  telephone  directory.  (Incidentally  this  also  excellently  il- 
lustrates the  mechanism  of  projecting  upon  another  an  idea  in 
one's  own  mind.) 

Example  64. — ^Recently  I  had  occasion,  during  a  conversa- 
tion, to  refer  to  one  of  my  most  interesting  patients  and  could 
not  recall  his  name  though  he  had  been  under  my  treatment  almost 
daily  for  six  weeks.  Next  morning  I  made  a  professional  call  on 
my  friend  *Lewis'  and  at  once  recalled  the  missing  name  (*Lew- 
isohn')  of  the  preceding  night  I  should  have  visited  my  invalid 
friend  the  preceding  night  but  dodged  doing  so  because  of  an 
important  (?)  social  engagement.  My  neglect  of  my  friend 
troubled  my  conscience.  Later  in  the  evening  I  could  not  recollect 
the  name  *Lewisohn'  because  it  would  have  reminded  me  of  *Lewis.' 
Repressing  ^Lewis'  necessitated  the  repression  of  *Lewisohn.'  (cf. 
Example  9.) 

Example  66. — ^Dr.  Epstein  reports  that  notwithstanding  a 
good  memory  for  names  and  a  keen  interest  in  cme  of  his  tuber- 
cular patients  whom  he  visited  twice  daily,  he  was  never  able  to 
recall  this  patient's  surname  until  he  analysed  this  remarkable 
"forgetting."  fThe  troublesome  name  was  Ksensenko,  which  can  be 
divided  into  *Ksens'  and  *enko,'  the  latter  portion  being  a  common 
constituent  of  names  in  a  certain  part  of  Russia.     But  the  first 
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syllable,  "Ksens,"  is  the  Russian  word  for  "Jesuit  priest"  or 
"Catholic  priest."  Dr.  E.  has  a  strong  antipathy  for  priests  and 
especially  for  Jesuits.  The  repression  of  "Ksens"  caused  the  re- 
pression of  the  name  "Ksensenko." 

Example  66. — One  day  I  met  a  woman  in  the  street  and,  to 
my  great  embarrassment,  was  unable  to  recall  her  name  though 
I  had  treated  her  only  a  few  weeks  previously  and  had  taken  a 
great  interest  in  her.  She  was  suffering  from  a  very  peculiar 
form  of  mixed  neurosis,  and  had  been  referred  to  me  by  one  of  New 
York's  most  prominent  physicians.  But  after  her  fourth  session 
the  patient's  husband  took  alarm  at  her  confessions  to  me  (which 
involved  him)  and  ordered  her  to  discontinue  the  treatment,  inas- 
much as  I  refused  to  modify  the  technique  in  accordance  with  his 
suggestions.  These  facts  would  have  been  sufficient  to  bring  about 
the  repression  of  his  surname,  but  it  so  happened  that  about  that 
time  I  had  had  an  extremely  painful  and  costly  experience  with  a 
rascally  builder  of  the  same  name.  The  repression  was  over- 
determined. 

Example  57. — ^Dr.  Starcke  reports  the  following  incident 
from  his  own  life.  He  had  an  engagement  to  deliver  an  illustrated 
lecture  in  a  distant  town  in  which  resided  an  author  with  whom 
he  longed  for  an  interview  but  for  which,  to  his  regret,  he  could 
not  find  the  time.  One  day  he  was  notified  that  the  lectuire  was 
postponed  a  we^k  and  he  made  due  note  of  the  fact  after  acknow- 
ledging receipt  of  the  notice.  On  the  day  of  the  lecture  he  was 
delayed  a  little  and  then  had  to  pack  his  valise  hurriedly  and 
summon  a  taxicab  to  bring  him  to  the  railway  station.  Arriving 
in  the  town,  he  was  surprised  to  find  no  one  waiting  for  him  at 
the  station,  and  suddenly  recollected  that  the  lecture  had  been 
postponed  and  that  this  was  the  original  date.  After  properly 
reproaching  himself  for  his  stupidity  and  deliberating  whether  he 
should  take  the  next  train  back,  he  decided  that  now  he  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  make  the  longed-for  call  on  the  author, 
and  did  so.  On  his  way  thither  it  occurred  to  him  that  his  un- 
fulfilled wish  must  have  plotted  the  whole  afi^air,  including  the 
forgetting  of  the  date  of  the  lecture.  Lugging  the  heavy  valise 
and  rushing  for  the  train  were  omtrived  the  better  to  conceal 
the  unconscious  purpose,  not  to  give  him  a  chance  to  think. 

Example  58. — ^A  lady  (Hedwig  SchuLse,  in  '*Zentralblatt  fiir 
Psychoanalyse,"  1912,  p.  94)  reports  that  one  evening  she  and 
several  friends,  on  their  way  home  from  a  very  lively  social  gather- 
ing, stopped  in   front  of  her  residence  and  exchanged  "good- 
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nights.'*  Suddenly  one  of  the  departing  gentlemen  returned  to 
say  something  to  her,  and  quick  as  lightning  these  thoughts  flashed 
through  her  mind:  ^*he  wants  to  go  upstairs  with  me;  my  friends 
surely  think  the  same  thing;  perhaps  he  thinks  Fd  be  safer  if  h? 
escorted  me  to  my  door;  of  course  I  shall  say  no.'*  She  quickly 
rejected  (repressed)  these  ideas  as  "crazy.*'  As  she  ascended  the 
stairs  she  was  very  apprehensive  and  imagined  she  heard  footsteps 
behind  her.  After  reaching  her  room  these  fears  increased  and  she 
said  to  herself  9  "if  the  bell  rings  I  won't  open  the  door."  Although 
she  was  always  very  particular  about  locking  her  door,  this  time 
she  forgot  to  do  so  until  she  was  about  to  get  into  bed;  as  she 
went  to  the  door  she  noticed  in  consternation  that  the  key  was 
gone.  After  a  long  search  for  the  key  it  occurred  to  her  to 
open  the  door  (which  opened  into  the  hall)  and  lo!  the  key  was 
in  the  key-hole  on  the  outside  df  the  door  whence  she  had 
forgotten  to  take  it  on  entering  her  room.  Her  unconscious  wish 
caused  her  to  forget  where  the  key  was  and  justified  her  resolu- 
tion not  to  open  the  door  if  the  bell  rang.  (Note  also  the  me- 
chanism of  projection  in  attributing  to  the  man  the  repressed 
desire  operative  in  her.) 

Example  59. — ^A  young  man,  engaged  in  conversation 
with  Freud,  was  passionately  decrying  the  disadvantages  from 
which  the  Jews  of  this  generation  suffer  and,  intending  to  predict 
tiiat  future  generations  of  Jews  would  be  grevenged  for  this 
injustice,  was  about  to  quote  the  verse  from  Vergil  in  which 
the  unhappy  Dido  commits  to  posterity  her  vengeance  on 
Aeneas,  but  he  got  no  further  than  the  first  word,  "Exoriare." 
Finally  he  succeeded  in  quoting  the  line  as  follows:  "Exoriare 
ex  nostris  ossibus  ultor,"  thus  distorting  the  original  which  reads, 
as  Freud  told  him:  "Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor." 
Being  acquainted  with  some  of  Freud's  writings,  he  asked  him 
whether  he  could  explain  this  inabiUty  to  recall  the  harmless 
word  "aliquis."  Freud  accepted  the  challenge  and  as  a  result 
of  the  young  man's  associations,  which  are  reproduced  in  detail 
in  Freud's  "Psycbopathologie  des  Alltagslebens,"  discovered 
that  the  young  man  had  an  illicit  relationship  with  an  Italian 
woman  (with  whwn  he  had  visited  Naples)  from  whom  he  had 
very  recently  received  the  alarming  news  that  she  had  **skip- 
ped"  her  menstrual  period.  The  painful  thoughts  about  "a 
liquid"  and  a  possible  future  generation  brought  about  the  re- 
pression of  the  word  *aliquis'  (which  the  young  man  very  un- 
scientifically, as  he  knew,  divided  into  *a  liquis'  and  to  which  he 
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associated  reliques,  fluidity,  murdered  children,  blood  miracles, 
saints  named  after  the  months,  and  the  threatened  consequences 
of  the  failure  of  the  periodic  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St. 
Januarius  preserved  at  Naples.)  For  a  masterly  discussion  of 
this  curious  lapsus  the  student  is  referred  to  Bleuler^s  "Die 
Psychoanalyse  Freuds,"  1911,  pp.  28-34. 

Example  60. — ^Dr.  Tausk  ireports  the  following  very  inter- 
esting case:  Mrs.  M.,  an  Austrian  Jewess,  discovered  one  morning 
that  she  had  lost  a  ten-crown  note  that  she  had  placed  in  her 
purse  the  night  before;  careful  search  failed  to  find  it;  she  was 
sure  she  had  not  spent  it,  and  concluded  it  must  have  been  stolen ; 
many  times  during  the  day  she  reviewed  what  she  did  and  whom 
she  saw  the  preceding  night,  but  could  not  recall  having  done 
anything  with  the  missing  bill.  Towards  evening  she  left  the 
house,  tortured  with  the  idea  that  there  must  be  a  thief  in  her 
home.  In  the  street  she  met  a  Galician  rabbi  whose  greediness 
and  bad  manners  annoyed  her  so  that  on  his  departure  she  could 
not  refrain  from  exclaiming  to  a  companion,  "I  am  glad  to  be 
rid  of  these  people!"  And  that  instant  she  remembered  that  the 
previous  night  sl\e  had  paid  her  children's  Turkish  Hebrew 
teacher's  salary  with  the  ten  crowns.  Mrs.  M's  husband  is  a  Gali- 
cian; she  is  on  anything  but  friendly  terms  with  his  relations, 
who  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  consider  her  extravagant 
and  secretive;  she  disliked  the  Hebrew  instruction,  "Galician" 
she  called  it,  which  her  children  were  getting  at  the  community 
school,  and  managed  secretly  to  have  the  children  transferred  to  the 
Turkish  Hebrew  Congregation's  school  and  paid  for  their  in- 
struction from  her  own  allowance.  As  may  be  imagined  this 
arrangement  involved  her  in  many  difficulties  and  unpleasantnes- 
ses. Hence  the  forgetting.  When  she  saw  the  repugnant  Galician 
rabbi  she  thought  no  sacrifice  would  be  too  great  to  be  rid  of 
such  people.  Hence  the  remembering.  (The  repression  was 
overcome  by    a    compensatory   idea.      Cf.   Example   61.) 

Example  61. — A  very  frequent  motive  for  forgetting  names 
is  illustrated  in  Shakspere's  "Coriolanus"  (Act  I,  Scene  IX) 
where  the  protagonist  of  the  tragedy,  the  proud,  aristocratic, 
popular-scorning  hero,  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  contemptu- 
ously rejecting  the  offer  of  princely  gifts  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  valorous  deeds,  suddenly  bethinks  himself  to  beg  for  the 
life  of  a  Vobcian  prisoner,  a  "poor  man"  who  had  used  him 
kindly  on  an  important  occasion.  The  General  at  once  granted 
the   *well    begged'   request;  but   Coriolanus's    purposed   kindness 
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came  to  naught, — ^he  had  forgotten  has  benefactor's  name.  In  an 
analysis  of  this  lapse  of  memory,  published  elsewhere  (The  Dial, 
Dec.  23,  1916),  I  showed  that  this  forgetting  was  invented  by 
the  King  of  Poets  (or  must  we  now  say  'President  of  Poets'?) 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  a  glimpse  into  the  hero's  heart  of 
heart.  Coriolanus  was  too  aristocratic  to  remember  the  name  of 
a  "poor  man,"  especially  one  who  had  been  of  service  to  him  in 
an  hour  of  great  need.  In  connection  with  this  ^modern  instance' 
we  may  point  out  that  most,  perhaps  all,  people  know  instinc- 
tively that  many  kinds  of  forgetting  are  not  causeless  and  mean- 
ingless, that  important  matters  are  not  forgotten,  and  that  the 
forgetting  of  a  thing  is  a  sure  sign  that  it  is  not  held  in  high 
esteem.  W!e  are  all  conscious  of  a  resentment  and  humiliation 
when  we  meet  a  person  who,  notwithstanding  several  meetings 
with  us,  does  not  remember  us  or  our  name;  it  is  as  if  he  said, 
"you  are  of  sqch  little  consequence  that  I  can't  be  bothered  re- 
membering your  name."  As  a  pendant  to  this  we  may  recall 
how  pleased  we  are  when  a  *great  man,'  a  celebrity,  whom  we  had 
met  only  once  or  twice,  greets  us  by  name.  (Cf.  our  remarks 
on  names  under  "slips  of  the  pen.") 

Summing  up  the  results  of  our  observations,  we  conclude  that 
the  forgetting  of  certain  memories  of  words,  things,  and  actions 
is  attributable  to  a  repression  whose  object  it  is  to  spare  the  in- 
dividual the  painful  emotions  attending  the  emergence  into  con- 
sciousness of  these  repressed  matters.  The  forgotten  memory 
(name,  word,  etc.)  may  have  been  repressed  because  it  concerned 
a  painful  experience  (cf.  Example  56),  because  it  was  associa- 
tively  related  to  something  painful  {Example  55),  because  the 
forgetting  would  facilitate  the  fruition  ol  an  unconscious  wish 
(Example  58),  because  of  a  counter-will  directed  against  the  for- 
gotten thing  {Example  53),  or  because  of  proximity  to  something 
else  that  is  repressed  to  which  it  is  more  or  less  related  {Example 
70).  Persons  who  have  an  excessively  high  sense  of  their  own 
importance  and  are  wholly  taken  up  with  their  own  affairs  are 
very  apt  to  be  troubled  with  a  strikingly  "poor  memory"  for  the 
names  and  affairs  of  others; — but  we  all  know  that  this  "malady 
of  not  remembering"  is  only  the  expression  of  their  indifference 
to,  or  depreciation  of,  others.  Other  causes  for  forgetting  are 
contained  in  our  comments  on  mislaying,  slips  of  the  tongue,  etc. 

Imagined  forgetting,  i.e.  the  belief  that  one  has  forgotten 
something  that  he  really  has  not,  like  other  imagined  miidoingSj 
is  also  the  expression  of  a  repressed  wish  and  the  proper  subject 
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for  a  psychoanalytic  examination.  Dr.  Ferenczi,  the  bril- 
liant Hungarian  psycho-analyst,  reports  the  instance  of  a  young 
woman  whom,  to  her  great  disappointment,  he  had  to  dismiss  hur- 
riedly, and  who  returned  to  his  conjsulting  room  a  few  minutes 
later  to  look  for  her  umbrella — ^which  all  the  while  she  was  hold- 
ing in  her  hand.  Such  things  as  imagining  that  one  has  lost  his 
pocket-book,  mislaid  his  eyeglasses,  etc.,  are  very  common.  Dr. 
Ferenczi,  on  his  way  home  from  a  woman  to  whom  he  had  been 
svunmoned  after  he  had  retired  for  the  night,  manifested  his  re- 
pressed hostility  to  the  patient,  who  was  not  only  uninteresting  but 
poor,  by  suddenly  becoming  aware  of  a  haimting  fear  that  the 
Formamint  tablets  he  hcui  prescribed  for  her  might  be  a  toxic 
compound  ("Form-Amin"),  forgetting  that  they  were  a  perfectly 
harmless  mint  preparation.  ("Internationale  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Aerztliche  Psychoanalyse,*'  1916,  pp.  888-348.) 

One  often  hears  the  objection  that  all  persons  have  had  pain- 
ful experiences  which  they  would  gladly  consign  to  oblivion  but 
which,  notwithstanding  their  utmost  efforts,  they  cannot  forget. 
In  reply  to  this  we  may  say  that  the  ability  to  forget  painful 
incidents  varies  with  different  individuals.  Some  memoreies  may  be 
of  such  a  painful  nature  that  the  psyche  cannot  wholly  eliminate 
them  from  the  conscious  or  foreconscious  spheres;  but  even  in 
such  cases  it  will  be  found  that  certain  details  surrounding  the 
unpleasant  experience  have  been  blotted  out  beyond  the  possibility 
of  easy  recall,  and  that  to  this  extent  at  least  the  psyche  is  spared 
the  likelihood  of  being  reminded  of  the  painful  incident  as  often 
as  it  might  otherwise  be.  And  there's  no  doubt  much  truth  in 
Ernes  Jones*  observation  that  memories  pertaining  to  painful 
matters  known  to  others  are  less  likely  to  be  wholly  repressed  than 
memories  of  purely  private  griefs.  In  some  of  these  instances,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  haunting  memory  serves  a  useful  purpose  and  may 
be  considered  a  wish  fulfilment,  as  when  the  memory  of  an  un- 
happy experience  with  a  wcnnan  during  his  adolescence  deters  a 
man,  no  matter  how  unhappily  married,  from  entering  into  an- 
other entangling  alliance. 

We  may  pass  now  from  the  consideration  of  the  forgetting 
of  certain  past  impressions  and  experiences  to  the  consideration 
of  the  forgetting  to  carry  out  certain  intentions,  purposes,  obliga- 
tions, etc.  Whenever  this  happens  it  will  be  found  that  the  for- 
getting was  purposeful,  though  unconsciously  so,  and  was  due 
to  the  presence  in  the  mind  either  of  some  "dark  motive*'  operative 
against  the  intended  act  or  of  a  counter-will  relative  to  the  con- 
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came  to  nauftht, — he  hsd  forgotten  his  bencfactor'E  n<tine.  la  an 
analvHis  of  this  lajwp  of  memory,  published  elsewhere  (The  Dial, 
Dec,  S3,  1915),  I  shoved  that  this  forgetting  was  invented  bj 
the  King  of  Poets  (or  must  we  now  say  'President  of  Ptieta'?) 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  a  glimpse  into  the  hero's  heart  of 
heart.  Coriolanus  was  too  aristocratic  to  remanber  the  name  of 
a  "poor  man,"  especially  one  who  had  been  of  service  to  him  in 
an  hour  of  great  need.  In  connection  with  this  'modern  instance* 
we  may  point  out  that  most,  perhaps  all,  people  know  instinc- 
tively that  many  kinds  of  forgetting  are  not  causeless  and  mean- 
ingless, that  important  matters  are  not  forgotten,  and  that  the 
forgetting  of  a  thing  is  a  sure  sign  that  it  is  not  held  in  high 
esteem.  WIe  are  all  conscious  of  a  resentment  and  humiliation 
when  we  meet  a  person  who,  notwithstanding  several  meetings 
with  us,  does  not  ranember  us  or  our  name;  it  is  as  if  he  said, 
"you  are  of  such  little  consequence  that  I  can't  be  bothered  re- 
membering your  name."  As  a  pendant  to  this  we  may  recall 
how  pleased  we  are  when  a  'great  man,'  a  celebrity,  whom  we  had 
met  only  once  or  twice,  greets  us  by  name.  (Cf.  our  remarks 
on  names  under  "slips  of  the  pen.") 

Slimming  up  the  results  of  our  observations,  we  c<xiclude  tlmf 
the  forgetting  of  certain  memories  of  words,  things,  and  actions 
is  attributable  to  a  repression  whose  object  it  is  to  spare  the  in 
dividual  the  painful  emotions  attending  the  emergence  into  c»n- 
scioui^ness  of  these   repressed   matters.      The   forgotten    niem(H-\- 
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scious  purpose  or  something  directly  or  indirectly  associated  with 
it,  or  both.  The  most  frequent  of  such  forgettings  occur  in  con- 
nection with  appointments  from  which  one  does  not  anticipate  much 
pleasure,  actions  that  involve  an  expenditure  of  money,  errands 
that  interfere  with  our  convenience  or  that  are  contrary  to  our 
desires,  commissions  imposed  on  us  by  those  we  do  not  hold  in 
high  regard  or  whom  we  have  ceased  to  care  for.  It  is  for  some 
such  reason  that  a  man  forgets  his  wife's  birthday,  to  buy  tick- 
ets for  the  theatre,  to  mail  his  wife's  letter,  to  sign  a  check,  to 
lend  a  book,  to  send  a  telegram  of  congratulations,  to  go  to  a 
meeting,  to  mail  a  check,  to  note  an  address,  to  take  his  umbrella 
home  (also  parcels  and  rubbers),  to  have  his  shoes  shined,  to  keep 
his  promises,  to  pay  a  card  debt  or  to  return  a  borrowed  book  or 
umbrella,  etc. 

Example  62. — ^Mr.  R.  S.,  a  business  man,  walked  two  miles  to 
the  bank  to  deposit  some  checks,  including  one  for  $1600.00 
in  payment  of  a  note  which  was  due  that  day.  When  he  got  to  the 
bank  he  found  that  he  had  left  the  $1600.00  check  at  home. 
Knowing  my  interest  in  psychoanalysis  he  challenged  me  to  dis- 
cover a  reason  for  the  forgetting.  The  analysis  brought  out  the 
following  facts :  the  check  was  in  payment  of  a  note  by  his  former 
partner,  Mr.  B.,  and  endorsed  by  R.  S. ;  the  note  originally  was 
for  $2000.00  and  had  been  gradually  reduced  to  the  present 
amount;  on  this  day  R.  S.  was  to  renew  the  note  for  a  smaller 
amount;  S.  was  loath  to  endorse  B's  notes  but  could  not  refuse 
to  accommodate  B,  but  did  insist  that  with  each  renewal  of  the  note 
B.  give  him  a  signed  statement  that  S's  endorsement  was  merely 
an  act  of  accommodation;  this  day  S.  noticed  with  great  resent- 
ment that  B.  had  forgotten  to  send  him  this  statement  but  not  the 
check  and  the  new  note.  It  was  B.'s  custom  to  call  at  S.'s  store 
every  day.  S  forgot  the  check  because  he  did  not  want  to  pay 
the  note  before  he  got  a  new  statement,  and  he  knew  he  would 
see  B.  before  the  bank  closed.  Surely  no  one  can  attribute  such 
a  forgetting  merely  to  inattention. 

Example  63. — One  of  my  patients  walked  out  of  my  consult- 
ing room  and  forgot  to  pay  me  his  fee.  Pseudo-psychoanalysts 
would  at  once  "interpret"  this  as  an  indication  that  the  patient 
did  not  like  to  part  with  his  money,  or  that  he  did  not  think  my 
consultation  worth  anything.  But  analysis  showed  that  the  pa- 
tient was  so  appreciative  of  the  results  achieved  by  the  hour's 
work  that  he  did  not  think  money  could  pay  for  it ;  he  was  ashamed 
to  give  me  what  he  considered  a  small  fee,  and,  owing  to  a  strong 
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transference,  he  would  have  loved  to  stand  in  a  friendly,  rather 
than  a  monetary,  relationship  to  me.  Powerful  unconscious  com- 
plexes, chiefly  the  "father-complex,"  caused  the  forgetting.  Sev- 
eral psycho-analysts  have  noted  that  women  particularly,  owing 
to  reasons  we  will  not  discuss  here,  are  apt  to  forget  to  pay  the 
doctor*s  fee. 

Example  64. — A  physician  forgets  to  call  on  a  patient. 
Analysis  shows  that  the  invalid  is  very  poor,  is  not  very  sick, 
does  not  often  pay  for  medical  services,  and  lives  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  a  very  filthy  tenement  house. 

Example  65. — Mr.  H.,  a  handsome  and  popular  bachelor, 
has  been  "keeping  house"  with  Miss  M.  for  several  years  but  is 
beginning  to  tire  of  her  and  to  go  out  with  other  women.  One 
morning  Miss  M.,  whose  suspicions  had  been  aroused,  discovered 
in  his  waistcoat  the  stubs  of  two  theatre  tickets  of  the  preceding 
night's  date.  He  had  forgotten  to  throw  away  the  stubs  although 
he  had  thought  of  doing  so.  His  unconscious  wish  that  Miss  M. 
might  discover  the  truth  was  fortified  by  the  knowledge  that  she 
had  some  form  of  heart  disease  and  the  hope  that  the  shock  might 
bring  on  a  fatal  malady  and  free  him  from  the  danger  of  a  suit 
for  breach  of  promise  and  a  scandal. 

Example  66. — Dr.  Karl  Weiss  reports  the  following  example 
of  forgetting  to  carry  out  an  intention  as  an  illustration  of  how 
difficult  it  is  to  overcome  an  unconscious  purpose.  An  acquaint- 
ance obtained  from  him  a  promise  to  lend  him  a  certain  book  and 
to  bring  it  to  him  the  following  day.  Even  while  he  made  the 
promise  he  was  conscious  of  a  lively  feeling  of  annoyance  which, 
as  he  soon  discovered,  was  due  to  the  recollection  that  the  borrow- 
er owed  him  some  money  for  years  and  showed  no  disposition  to 
cancel  the  debt.  The  following  forenoon  he  thought  of  the  book 
and  was  again  conscious  of  the  feeling  of  annoyance,  but  resolved 
not  to  let  that  interfere  with  his  promise.  Thereupon  he  wrap- 
ped the  book  up,  laid  it  on  his  desk,  and  wrote  several  letters, 
among  them  one  containing  something  unpleasant.  Later  he  left 
the  house  and  forgot  to  take  the  book  and  the  letters  with  him. 
He  returned  to  the  house,  took  the  letters  from  the  desk  and  went 
out;  while  in  the  car  he  thought  of  a  purchase  his  wife  requested 
him  to  make  and  was  pleased  at  the  thought  that  it  would  be 
only  a  small  parcel,  and  then  he  recollected  the  book  that  he  had 
first  forgotten  and  then  overlooked. 

Example  67. — A  man  whose  bank  account  was  running  low 
sent  tlu}  insurance  company  a  check  for  the  premium  on  the  last 
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day  of  grace,  and  forgot  to  sign  it.  A  few  days  later  the  check, 
which  had  meanwhile  gone  through  the  bank,  was  returned  for 
signature.  He  signed  it,  smiling  at  his  ^carelessness,''  and  mailed 
it;  next  day  the  Post  Office  returned  it  for  postage.  There  were 
strong  resistances  against  paying  that  premium. 

Example  68.— In  'TTie  Tempest**  (HI.  1,  86-87)  the  charm- 
ing, innocent,  love-infected  Miranda,  conversing  with  the  ardent 
Ferdinand,  forgets  her  father's  best  and  divulges  her  name  in  as 
pretty  a  slip  of  the  tongue  as  may  be  found  anywhere  in  literature. 

Example  69. — ^A  man  and  his  wife  make  an  appointment 
with  some  prosperous  relatives  living  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  to 
visit  them  on  a  certain  evening.  At  the  appointed  time  they 
arrive  there  and  find  the  house  dark.  Subsequently  they  are  in- 
formed that  the  rich  relations  had  '^forgotten**  all  about  the  ap- 
pointment and  had  gone  to  the  ^^movies.**  Under  such  circum- 
stances all  people  know  that  ^^forgetting**  is  no  excuse;  in  fact, 
to  plead  f orgetfulness  in  such  a  case  makes  matters  worse.  Every 
woman  knows  that  ^^lovers  are  ever  before  the  clock*'  and  that  if 
her  lover  forgets  the  hour  of  appointment  with  her  he  is  no  longer 
her  lover.  In  the  army  too  no  one  can  successfully  plead  "forget- 
ting" as  an  excuse  for  a  breach  of  discii^e.  Nor  can  one  plead 
forgetfulness  as  an  excuse  for  not  putting  in  an  appearance  in 
court  in  response  to  a  summons  or  for  not  paying  an  obligation 
on  a  specified  day.  It  is  only  in  the  current  text-books  on  "psycho- 
logy" that  human  beings  are  exempted  from  the  obligation  to 
r^Qiember. 

Faulty  Recollection. — ^For  purposes  of  convenience  we  may 
divide  errors  of  recollection  into  two  kinds:  (a)  those  in  which  the 
individual  at  once  recognizes  that  the  recollection  is  false,  and 
(b)  those  in  which  he  accepts  the  erroneous  recollection  without 
any  question  as  to  its  correctness  and  in  which  he  is  subsequently 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  made  an  error.  We  are,  of  course, 
not  now  considering  cases  in  which  a  person  makes  a  misstate- 
ment concerning  something  about  which  he  was  never  correctly 
informed. 

One  who  has  tried  to  recall  a  forgotten  name  or  word  must 
have  noticed  the  persistency  with  which  some  other  name  or  word 
(which  is  at  once  rejected  as  incorrect)  obtrudes  itself  on  the 
mind.  In  all  such  cases  it  will  be  found  that  this  mbstitution  or 
replacement  memory  is  in  some  more  or  less  intimate  way  related 
to  the  repressed  memory  and  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  symbolic  sub- 
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stitute  for  it,  a  compromise  between  the  desire  to  remember  and 
the  desire  to  forget.  In  other  words,  the  substitution  itself  is  very 
definitely  determined. 

Example  70. — One  day  Professor  Freud,  sitting  in  a  rail- 
way car  on  a  journey  from  Ragusa  to  a  town  in  Herzegovina,  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  a  fellow-passenger  during  the  course 
of  which  he  asked  his  companion  whether  he  had  ever  been  in 
Orvieto  (in  Italy)  and  seen  there  **the  celebrated  frescos  of  the 
artist — ^Botticelli — ^no! — Boltraffio — nol — .'*  In  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  the  sought  for  name,  "Signorelli,**  eluded  his  attempts 
at  recall  and  the  incorrect  names  aforementioned  persisted  in  forc- 
ing themselves  before  ham  as  substitutes  though  he  knew  no  more 
about  Botticelli  than  about  Signorelli  and  knew  less  about  Bol' 
traffio.  Subsequent  analysis  showed  that  the  name  Signorelli  had 
been  ingulfed  in  a  repression  which  was  aimed  primarily  at  soaxe- 
thing  that  had  preceded  the  inquiry.  Shortly  before  Freud  had 
put  the  above  question  to  his  companion  he  had  been  speaking 
about  the  manners  of  the  Turks  living  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
their  confidence  in  their  physicians  and  their  stoicism.  If  a  phy- 
sician, said  he,  informs  a  family  that  some  member  of  it  has  a 
fatal  malady,  they  say:  **Sir^  what  is  there  to  be  said?  We  know 
that  if  he  can  be  saved  you  will  do  it."  With  that  Freud  recol- 
lected something  that  he  was  averse  to  discuss  with  a  stranger.  It 
was  this:  a  colleague  had  told  ham  that  these  Turks,  in  striking 
contrast  with  their  equanimity  as  regards  death,  despair  if  they 
become  sexually  impotent,  and  that  one  of  his  patients  had  once 
told  him:  "you  know.  Sir,  once  that's  over,  life's  not  worth  liv- 
ing." Freud  not  only  repressed  this  memory  but*  turned  his  at- 
tention away  from  anything  suggestive  of  the  theme  *death 
and  sexuality'  because  he  was  still  under  the  painful  influence 
of  the  sad  news  (which  had  reached  him  a  few  weeks  before  while 
he  was  stopping  in  Trafoi)  that  one  of  his  patients,  suffering 
from  an  incurable  sexual  malady,  to  whom  be  had  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  had  conmiitted  suicide. 

The  remarkable  features  of  this  example  are  these:  there 
was  no  desire  to  forget  the  name  Signorelli,  but  there  was  a 
desire  to  repress  something  that  preceded  it ;  the  inability  to  recall 
one  thing  immediately  followed  the  desire  to  forget  something 
else;  the  substitution  memories  (Botticelli,  Boltrafiio)  contained 
allusions  to  the  forgotten  name  ( — ^elli  occurs  in  ^Botticelli' 
and   *Signorelli' — ^traffic   closely   resembles   *Trafoi,'   *Bo'   occurs 
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in  *Botticelli*  and  in  *Bosnia')  and  may  therefore  be  considered 
a  compromise  between  the  desire  to  for^^et  and  the  desire  to 
remember ;  and  the  occurrence  in  the  repressed  name  of  an  element 
(^Signor'=Sir)  which  occurs  also  in  the  repressed  anecdote 
(*Her'  in  'Hferzegovina*=Herr==Sir,  and  'Sir'  in  the  Turk's  re- 
mark). It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  this  fully  explains  the 
forgetting  of  the  name  'Signorelli,'  and  it  may  be  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  another  name  might  not  have  been  forgotten.  But 
there  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  conclusion  that  this  ex- 
ample shows  that  in  addition  to  the  simple  forgettings  of  proper 
names  there  is  a  forgetting  which  is  due  to  unconscious  motives. 
Example  71. — Dr.  Meisl  reports  the  following  occurrence: 
a  man  enters  a  car  and  meets  a  lady  whom  he  knows  and  enters 
into  a  conversation  with  her,  all  the  while  trying  to  recall  her 
name.  The  names  'Stuart'  and  'Swertka'  keep  coming  to  his 
mind,  but  he  rejects  them  as  incorrect.  After  the  lady  got  out 
of  the  car,  her  name  came  to  him;  it  was  Miss  Kalina,  the  well- 
known  actress.  The  name  'Stuart'  reminded  him  that  he  had 
recently  witnessed  a  performance  of  Schiller's  "Mary  Stuart" 
by  a  company  of  which  Miss  Kalina  was  a  member  and  in  which 
she  enacted  Elizabeth,  while  the  role  of  Mary  was  played  by 
Miss  Bleibtreu  ("bleib'  treu"  in  German  means  "remain  true"). 
The  name  'Mary'  brings  out  the  fActs  that  he  had  been  in  love 
with  a  young  wpman  named  'Mary'  and  that  after  a  two  years' 
intimate  acquaintance  they  had  quarrelled  and  parted.  He  had 
discovered  that  she  had  deceived  him  and  was  not  a  widow  but  a 
divorcee;  furthermore,  she  was  a  Catholic.  From  her  mother 
he  learned  that  she  had  gone  back  to  her  husband.  Some  time 
later  he  heard  that  she  had  again  left  her  husband,  gone  abroad, 
renounced  her  religion,  and  was  now  happily  married.  This 
news  disappointed  him  and  he  wished  she'd  come  back  to  resume 
their  former  relationship.  Pride  caused  him  to  repress  the  half- 
formed  wish  that  Mary  might  'remain  true'  to  him.  The  sight 
of  Miss  K.  brought  to  consciousness  Mary  (Stuart)  and  Miss 
Bleibtreu  and  stirred  up  his  desire  for  Mary,  and  the  repression 
of  thoughts  of  Mary  carried  with  it,  into  temporary  oblivicm, 
the  name  'Kallina.'  The  forgetting  was  displaced  from  'Mary' 
to  'Kallina'  but  broke  through  in  the  name  (Mary)  Stuart.  In 
the  latter  syllable  of  the  name*  'Swertka'  we  recognize  the  first 
syllable  of  'Kallina.'  We  may  add  that  Mr.  Swertka  was  the 
conductor  at  the  Vienna  Opera  House  and  that  Mary's  brothers 
were  musicians.     It   is   of   interest   to   note   that  the    forgotten 
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name  returned  at  the  moment  the  car  passed  the  house  in  which 
Mary's  family  resided;  the  sight  of  the  house  re-awakened  his 
desire  for  Mary  to  such  an  extent  as  to  overcome  the  inhibitioTi 
against  the  recollection  of  the  name  *Kallina.'  ("Zentral.  f. 
Psy choanal.,"  vol.  I,  pp.  497-498.) 

[^To  be  contmued,'\ 
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BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  PASSIVE  PEDERAST. 

By  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  M.  D., 

Major  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Army. 

Case  No.  23. — J.  W.  Bom  April  23,  1883;  a  young  man 
sent  to  me  for  examination  by  Dr.  Henry  P.  de  Forest,  of  New 
York  City.  Everything  in  his  history  appears  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  typical  example  of  contrary  sexual  instinct, 
with  not  a  few  things  about  him  worthy  of  special  record.  He 
is  a  "fairy"  from  the  slums  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  known  among 
his  associates  there,  and  in  Potsdam,  Pa.,  also  in  Philadelphia 
as  "Loop-the-loop."  The  first-named  city  is  his  birth-place;  and, 
claiming  that  his  parents  are  both  dead,  he  lives  there  with  a 
woman  who  has  been  his  guardian  for  a  number  of  years. 

At  different  times  I  have  successfully  photographed  him — 
once  on  July  24,  1906,  when  I  obtained  a  full-length  figure  (ante- 
rior) ;  two  of  his  genitals  and  posterium,  and  again  on  November 
4,  1916,  when  I  photographed  him  (full  length)  in  female  at- 
tire. (See  figs.  2  and  3.)  At  this  time  he  was  over  twenty- 
three  years  of  age ;  weighed  130  lbs.,  and  had  a  height  of  5  feet, 
8  inches. 

In  form  he  is  distinctly  of  the  masculine  type,  being  notably 
slender  in  build  and  erect  in  carriage.  His  features  are  seen 
to  be  coarse  and  of  a  criminal  cast,  while  in  both  body  and 
clothing  he  exhibited  very  marked  uncleanliness.  His  dark  brown 
hair,  abundant  and  unkempt,  showed  that,  when  he  did  part  it, 
the  part  was  in  the  middle.  Extremely  nervous  in  temperament, 
his  blue^eyes  appeared  to  be  ever  on  the  alert,  while  his  some- 
what thin,  non-sensuous  lips  pointed  rather  to  decision  than  to 
weakness,  and  with  the  features  at  rest  he  often  had  a  way  of 
keeping  them  parted,  thus  showing  his  wonderfully  fine  set  of 
teeth,  free  from  the  slightest  blemish. 
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When  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  lobes  of  his  ears 
had  been  pierced,  at  his  own  request,  for  ear-rings,  and  these 
ornaments  he  commonly  wears  when  dressed  in  female  attire.  HUs 
ears,  too,  are  of  rather  shapely  form,  with  the  lobes  only  moder- 
ately free,  and  with  nothing  else  peculiar  about  them.  Oval  in 
outline,  his  face  possesses  a  certain  unattractive  hardness,  inclined 
to  repel  the  one  looking  at  it,  lacking  as  it  does  every  expression 
indicative  of  truth,  refinement,  or  good  moral  purpose.  His  limbs 
are  straight  and  slender;  his  hands  are  inclined  to  be  large,  while 
his  feet  are  slender  and  elongated,  especially  all  the  toes.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  when  they  were  washed  last,  and  they 
possess  a  sickening  odor  of  foul  perspiration.  When  he  came 
to  remove  his  clothing,  in  order  to  be  photographed  for  the  first 
time  in  my  study,  he  appeared  extremely  nervous  and  agitated. 
He  invited  my  attention  to  the  fine  development  of  his  breasts, 
whereas  there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  gynecomasty — a 
point  rather  in  his  favor,  for  it  is  in  evidence  sometimes  in 
criminals.  Then  he  desired  to  know  whether  I  was  surp'rised  to 
find  him  so  hairy;  and  upon  my  remarking  that  I  was,  he  im- 
mediately volunteered  the  explanation  that  three  years  previously 
he  had  used  eight  bottles  of  a  preparation  that  had  been  recom- 
mended to  him  as  a  depilatory ;  but,  instead  of  removing  the  little 
hair  he  then  had  on  his  body — ^which  he  "hated" — it  had  had 
the  effect  of  making  it  grow  luxuriously  everywhere,  where  it 
normally  appeared  in  very  hairy  men.  Since  then  he  had  made 
no  attempts  to  get  rid  of  it!  He  is  also  compelled  to  shave 
regularly,  and  this  he  much  deplores. 

Without  especial  examination  I  noted  that  his  genitals  were 
very  well  developed,  the  penis  being  covered  by  the  prepuce;  the 
testes  of  good  size  and  the  hair  on  the  pubis  abundant.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  the  subject  is  perfectly  virile, 
though  he  stoutly  denied  that  he  had  ever  had  congress  with  a 
woman,  having  a  powerful  aversion  for  anything  of  the  kind, 
while  not  lacking  the  power  to  accomplish  it.  Almost  immediately 
after  disrobing  he  appeared  to  be  very  anxious  that  I  should 
satisfy  myself  as  to  his  exact  condition  anatomically,  in  so  far 
as  his  generative  apparatus  was  concerned, — indeed  he  at  once 
took  steps  to  demonstrate  the  state  of  affairs  himself.  On  mak- 
ing a  very  cursory  examination,  the  impression  was  left  upon  no^ 
mind  that  he  was  morphologically  male  in  all  particulars.  During 
the  preliminary  investigation  the  subject  was  standing  up,  though 
leaning  slightly  forward;  and,  in  order  to  gain  his  confidence,  I 
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FiK.  1.    A  Passive  Pederast,    The  subject  of  the 
present  paper. 
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tacitly  agreed  with  him  in  his  diagnosis  as  to  his  condition.  Half 
an  hour  afterwards,  when  engaged  in  photographing  the  part£ 
(see  Fig,  2),  my  original  impressions  were  still  further  con- 
firmed. I  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  man  was  labor- 
ing under  the  honest  conviction  Uiat  his  anus  was  indeed  an 
aborted  vagina — a  most  extraordinary  delusion.  To  antidpate 
a  bit  I  would  say  that,  some  time  subsequently  or  early  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  I  made  a  careful  instrumental  examination 
of  the  subject,  which  settled  the  case  in  my  mind.  On  that  oc- 
casion I  found  the  sphincters  of  the  anus  very  dilatable,  but  they 
bore  no  evidence  whatever  of  having  been  ruptured,  or  any  indica- 


Fig.  2.     Anal  Aperture  of  the  subject 
shown  in  Fig.  1. 

tions  of  syphilitic  disease  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  beyond  the  dilata- 
tion just  mentioned,  the  parts  appeared  to  be  perfectly  healthy; 
while  internally,  well  within  the  anal  pcrii^iery,  haemorrhoids  ap- 
peared to  be  present,  and  of  a  character  that  might  protrude 
from  time  to  time.  Further  interrogation  of  the  subject  tended 
to  confirm  this  condition.  In  fact,  he  claimed  to  have  his  menses 
regularly  every  month;  and  not  only  did  the  menstrual  blood 
appear  upon  such  occasions,  but  he  distinctly  dllfered  in  this  re- 
spect as  compared  with  other  contrary  sexed  men  in  that  these 
discharges  were  accompanied  by  the  descent  from  his  "vagina  of 
funny-shaped  little  balls,  two  in  number,  that  could  be  replaced 
after  the  period  was  over  with."  He  was  absolutely  convinced 
of  the  state  of  affairs  as  he  imagined  it  to  be. 
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Fig.  3.    The  same  subject  shown  iu  Figui 
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In  July  he  admitted  that  he  had  never  been  pregnant;  whfle 
in  November,  when  he  brought  with  him  one  of  his  numerous 
"husbands"  or  lovers,  he  claimed  that  he  had  been  pregnant  a 
few  years  previously,  and  that  he  been  operated  on  in  hospital 
and  the  conception  removed  "through  his  side."  He  really  be- 
lieved that  the  scar  following  the  operation  was  in  evidence,  but 
I  excused  him  from  demonstrating  it  to  me.  His  companicm, 
upon  being  questioned  by  me  privately,  laughed  at  the  story, 
and  stated  that  my  subject,  though  "honest  in  other  respects, 
was  a  most  outrageous  liar."  I  am  convinced  that  this  mendacity 
is  due  to  his  delusions;  while  on  the  other  hand  I  found  him  to  be 
one  of  the  most  skilful  pickpockets  that  had  ever  come  under  my 
observation,  and  that  is  admitting  a  good  deal. 

A  word  as  to  his  lover  who  accompanied  him  on  the  fourth 
of  November,  1906.  Much  to  my  surprise  he  was  an  intelligent 
young  man,  of  about  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  was  a  musi- 
cian, and  presented  himself  tidily  dressed  in  uniform.  He  pri- 
vately admitted  to  me  that  he  had  taken  the  active  part  relations 
with  the  subject  here  being  described  for  several  years.  With- 
out exception,  the  subject  was,  he  said,  the  most  passionate  mortal 
he  had  ever  heard  of,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  satisfy. 

Returning  to  the  July  examination,  I  further  satisfied  my- 
self on  that  occasion,  among  other  things,  that  he  was  not  im- 
potent; that  his  nipples  did  not  become  erect  upon  fricticmal 
excitation ;  that  he  knew  of  no  other  sexual  perverts  in  his  family, 
and  that,  while  he  could  sing  soprano  well,  he  could  not  whistle, 
and  he  threw  a  stone  like  a  girl. 

Quick  and  active  in  his  motions,  he  did  not,  as  he  moved 
about  indoors  and  out,  give  one  the  impression  that  there  was 
anything  in  his  demeanor  simulating  femininity,  nor  did  his  be- 
havior in  any  way  betray  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  his 
sexual  life  was  being  lived.  He  scoffed  at  religion  of  every  kind, 
and  remarked  that  he  believed  if  he  ever  entered  a  church  "the 
blooming  thing  would  fall  down."  From  the  very  little  schooling 
he  had  enjoyed  in  his  lifetime,  he  is  able  to  read  his  own  language 
to  only  a  moderate  extent ;  his  ability  to  write  it  being  far  worse. 
Still,  apart  from  his  extremely  meagre  education,  he  is  no  fool 
or  dullard  in  other  particulars.  He  is  keen  with  respect  to  all 
the  happenings  in  his  own  peculiar  and  lowly  environment,  and 
nothing  in  ordinary  human  nature  seems  to  escape  him.  In  gait 
and  attire  on  the  street,  he  gives  one  the  impression  of  being  an 
energetic,  though  rather  poorly-clad  young  man,  and  he  would 
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not  attract  special  attention.  His  manners  are,  however,  very 
uncouth,  and  utterly  lacking  in  anything  at  all  approaching  even 
conunonplace  breeding,  and  it  would  seem  that  his  trade  is  plied 
chiefly  for  the  money  there  is  in  it.  According  to  his  own  state- 
ment, he  claims  he  has  never  been  arrested  or  otherwise  interfered 
with  by  the  police — something  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  doubt. 
Nevertheless  he  was  willing  to  prove  it  by  my  accompanying  him 
some  evening  up  and  down  the  low  streets  and  alleys  he  usually 
haunts.  "Fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  will  buy  off  any  cop,"  he  said, 
"and  that  from  dark  to  daylight.    We  all  do  it." 

During  early  life  the  subject  was  undoubtedly  given  over  to 
the  usual  autoerotic  practices,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
has  always  been  possessed  of  the  contrary  sexual  instinct.  He 
always  shunned  women  and  girls  more  or  less,  while  yearning  at 
the  same  time  to  assume  female  attire  and  enter  into  their  domestic 
vocations.  When  he  was  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  old 
he  was  constantly  in  the  company  of  men  whom  he  sought  as 
paramours.  According  to  his  own  story,  his  instinct  is  not  con- 
genital ;  he  has  never  played  any  part  with  either  sex  except  that 
of  a  passive  pederast;  he  sees  no  immorality  in  it;  there  is  no 
desire  for  alteration  in  his  nature,  and  so  fierce  is  the  sexual 
impulse  in  his  case  that  he  claims  to  be  practically  insatiable.  He 
informed  me  that  on  one  occasion  he  "had  satisfied  as  many  as 
forty  men  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  on  the  21st  of  July, 
1906,  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  men  copulated  with  him  (im- 
missio  penis  in  anum),  one  immediately  after  the  other,  each  pro- 
ducing ejaculation  during  the  act;  this  took  place  in  a  ro<Hn  in 
Brooklyn.  Some  of  these  men  had  been  drinking,  but  none  of 
them  were  really  drunk.  In  the  case  of  very  drunken  men,  he 
never  allowed  them  to  satisfy  themselves  upon  him  except  through 
copulation  inter  femora.  Such  practice  he  very  much  dislikes, 
and  only  submits  to  it  for  the  reasons  that  the  pecuniary  reward 
is  often  more  substantial,  and  is  generally  obtained  without  any 
bartering.  Thtere  is  less  chance  of  contracting  disease,  and  he 
avoids  the  danger  of  a  brutal  coitus  which  might  result  in 
"tearing  his  very  small  vagina."  Lost  to  every  sense  of  shame; 
believing  himself  designed  by  nature  to  play  the  very  part  he  is 
playing  in  life,  it  was  truly  remiarkable  to  hear  this  nervous, 
loquacious,  foul-mouthed  and  foul-minded  "fairy"  of  the  most 
degraded  slums  of  a  multi-miUioned  city  chatter  about  his  expe- 
riences, just  as  though  he  were  talking  about  the  rearing  of  fancy 
pigeons,  or  anything  of  a  similar  nature. 
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Rarely  does  he  permit  a  man  to  apfMroach  him  a  retro^  though 
some  insist  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand  he  advances  this  fact  as  the 
chief  reason  for  his  never  having  contracted  any  venereal  disease, 
and  doubtless  this  is  quite  true.  In  my  opinion,  alcohol  bears 
the  respcmsibility  more  than  any  other  single  agent — indeed,  more 
than  all  the  others  put  together — for  ensuring  venereal  infec- 
tion. Personal  uncleanliness  comes  next.  So  far  as  the  contrac- 
tion of  disease  is  concerned,  J.  W.  states  that  he  vastly  prefers 
men  who  have  been  drcumcized,  as  not  only  are  they  more  easily 
examined  by  him,  but  they  themselves  are  far  less  likely  to  ppssess 
syphilitic  sores  on  the  penis.  On  the  other  hand,  men  with  an 
elongated  prepuce  are  always  more  or  less  dangerous  in  this 
particular. 

Information  of  the  character  set  forth  in  the  last  paragraph 
or  two,  is  made  a  record  of  with  the  view  of  demonstrating  the 
unanimity  of  opinion,  based  on  experience,  held  by  the  physician 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  low  type  of  passive  pederast  on  the 
other:  that  where  sexual  congress  takes  place,  be  it  homosexual 
or  otherwise,  venereal  infection  is  far  more  likely  to  follow  where 
either  party  to  the  act  is  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  some 
other  drug,  and  this  for  the  reason  that  the  one  incapacitated 
from  the  same  rarely  or  never  makes  any  attempt  to  perform 
even  the  commonest  requirements  of  cleanliness  and  precaution 
that  tend  to  the  prevention  of  infection.  Again,  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  the  one  occupying  so  low  a  position  in  the  social 
scale  as  does  J.  W.  should  recognize,  with  the  experienced  physi- 
cian, the  fact  that  the  circumcized  male  is  more  immune  from 
syphilitic  infection  than  the  male  possessing  an  elongated  prepuce. 

Few  writers  in  the  field  of  psychiatry  have  enjoyed  what  I 
had  next  the  opportimity  to  observe  in  the  life  incidents  of  this 
subject:  the  putting  oa  of  female  attire  by  a  contrary  sexed  male. 
This,  it  is  stated  above,  took  place  on  the  4th  of  November,  1906, 
when  J.  W.  came  to  my  study  to  have  his  photograph  taken, 
which  he  did  at  my  request  and  with  the  confidence  I  had  inspired 
in  him,  he  seemed  to  fear  neither  a  plot  to  capture,  police,  nor 
danger  from  detectives.  That  he  was  on  that  occasion  accom- 
panied by  a  companion  has  already  been  noted  in  a  previous  para- 
graph. Upon  being  requested  to  do  so,  the  companion  withdrew 
during  the  examination,  and  only  returned  after  the  subject  had 
departed.  Before  he  withdrew,  however,  I  interrogated  him  in 
J.  W.'s  presence,  which  resulted  in  throwing  some  side-lights  upon 
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his  history  and  present  mode  of  life,  some  of  which  was  new  to  me. 
It  was  interesting  to  compare  the  manner  and  address  of  the  two 
men:  the  musician  cool,  collected,  and  respectful,  and  apparently 
not  caring  an  iota  whether  I  was  aware  of  his  sex  relations  with 
J.  W.  or  not  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  unknown  to  me 
until  after  he  had  left  the  room),  and  the  other,  wearing  a  long, 
shabby  overcoat  to  cover  a  still  shabbier  attire  beneath  it,  with 
a  soft,  vizored  cloth  cap  on  his  head,  w€is  extremely  nervous  in 
his  demeanor  and  imcouth  in  his  actions.  Without  removing  his 
cap,  he  threw  himself  into  a  rocking  chair,  and  tossed  a  leg 
over  an  arm  of  it.  As  soon  as  his  companion  had  gone  he  became 
very  talkative,  chatting  in  a  rather  excited  tone,  and  telling  of 
some  of  his  recent  escapades,  while  answering  all  the  questions 
I  put  to  him  without  an  instant's  hesitation.  Every  once  in  a 
while  his  voice  would  change  in  a  most  peculiar  manner;  he 
twisted  about,  gesticulating  as  we  often  see  agitated  girls  do  when 
they  have  something  on  their  mind  which  they  desire  to  unburden. 
Then,  as  I  began  to  prepare  the  camera  and  the  room  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  his  picture,  he  would  yawn  and  stretch  his 
arms,  remarking  that  he  was  very  tired,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  "ironing  all  the  forenoon." 

As  though  it  had  suddenly  occurred  to  him  what  he  was  there 
for,  he  hastily  sat  down  on  a  convenient  lounge  and  began,  in  a 
flustered  sort  of  manner,  to  open  his  suit-case,  having  previously 
removed  all  his  clothing  and  his  cap,  excepting  his  underwear. 
Remarkable  indeed  was  the  female  attire  he  produced  from  the 
case,  and  no  less  extraordinary  the  spectacle  he  presented  while 
engaged  in  taking  it  out.  His  hands  trembled;  a  low,  passicxiate 
look  came  into  his  eyes;  an  extremely  sensuous  expression  crept 
over  his  features,  and  his  body  gave  forth  a  decidedly  disagreeable 
odor  which  was  by  no  means  mitigated  througli  his  not  having 
bathed  for  some  time  So  oppressive  did  this  become  that  I  was 
obliged  to  raise  a  window.  "What  do  you  think  of  that  hat,  i»n't 
it  a  dandy?  I  trimmed  it  myself."  In  reality  it  was  a  miserably 
dirty  affair,  made  of  some  thin  material,  with  a  wreath  of  scMne 
cheap,  gaudy,  red  flowers  fastened  to  its  under  side.  At  the  same 
time  I  admired  it,  as  it  was  not  di£Scult  for  me  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  he  was,  without  the  slightest  doubt,  thoroughly  in 
earnest  in  all  he  said  and  did,  and  by  no  means  was  he  playing 
a  part  Next  followed  three  rather  short,  decidedly  soiled,  white 
muslin  petticoats,  each  trinuned  with  a  cheap,  embroidered  flounce 
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of  eyelet-woA.  These  he  at  once  put  on,  covering  them  with 
a  waist  and  skirt,  composed  of  some  thin  material,  bright  scarlet 
in  color,  and  trimmed  here  and  there  with  black,  spanned  net. 
At  this  stage  his  appearance  was  something  painfully  unique, 
and  it  was  not  much  improved  upcm  when  he  drew  over  his  hairy 
legs  and  filthy  feet  a  pair  of  unmended,  open-work,  tan-colored 
stockings,  slipping  on  a  pair  of  very  far  gone  low  shoes,  with 
rather  high  heels.  **Dear  me,**  he  said,  **I've  forgotten  my  ear- 
rings; but  you  won't  mind  that?"  Upon  my  assuring  him  that  I 
liked  young  girls  better  without  them,  he  seemed  relieved  and  pro- 
ceeded to  fit  to  his  head  a  fearful  blond  wig,  made  in  two  parts,  the 
front  piece  rolling  in  pompadour  fashion  over  a  large  ^^rat.*' 
Into  this  he  stuck  a  steel  butterfly  onmment,  which  on  some  oc- 
casion, he  said,  he  fastened  to  the  dirty  standing  collar  he  woire 
about  his  neck,  or  on  the  front  of  the  equally  soiled  tulle  gumpee 
which  he  carelessly  put  on  between  it  and  the  waist  to  his  dress. 
As  he  had  recently  shaved,  his  face  was  quite  smooth,  and  in  a 
twinkling  he  made  it  up  with  a  by  no  means  delicate  pink  powder, 
with  red  pomade  for  the  lips.  While  thus  engaged  he  several 
times  complained  that  the  hair  on  his  arms  greatly  annoyed  him, 
but  "most  of  the  boys  didn't  mind  it."  What  capped  the  climax, 
however,  were  his  gloves,  they  being  of  the  white  cotton  variety, 
coarse  and  thick,  and  very  like  those  worn  by  the  enlisted  men 
in  the  army.  They  had  not  been  in  the  wash  for  some  time;  and 
when  he  slipped  on  over  them  a  cheap  bracelet  on  each  arm,  the 
effect  can  better  be  imagined  than  described — more  particularly 
as  the  gloves  by  no  means  reached  high  enough  to  cover  his  naked 
forearms,  upon  which,  as  already  stated,  grew  a  rather  abundant 
growth  of  hair.  "Ha!"  he  said,  "I  feel  more  like  myself  now, 
and  I  am  ready  for  the  picture — ^what  will  you  have,  a  ping- 
pong?"  I  thought  not;  but  I  was  not  long  in  exposing  a  coujde 
of  negatives  (8  x  10)  on  his  own  selected  poses,  the  better  one 
of  these  being  here  reproduced. 

In  the  present  connection  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  said 
with  reference  to  the  case  described.  Later  on,  and  in  another 
place,  the  lives  and  careers  of  such  individuals  as  J.  W«  will  be 
touched  upon,  the  characters  of  their  environment,  companions, 
social  influence,  and  other  matters  will  be  set  forth  in  greater 
detail. 


Contiibuted  to  The  Akerican  Jouknai.  ot  Urology  and  Sexoijogy. 

ANOTHER  "TRAGIC  DISHARMONY" 

By  F.  D. 

METCHNIKOFF,  in  ''The  Nature  of  Man,"  devotes  some 
of  the  most  interesting  pages  of  that  sage  commentary 
to  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  fact  that  we  have  to 
live  civilized  lives  with  a  physical  organism  inherited 
from  a  pre-human  state.  These  difficulties,  the  maladjustments 
of  our  animal  bodies  to  our  civilized  lives,  are,  as  he  says,  the 
"tragic  disharmonies"  of  our  human  existence.  One  of  these  tragic 
disharmonies  has  its  origin  in  the  change  from  a  horizontal  to  an 
erect  position  of  the  body.  The  change,  by  which  man  ceased 
to  be  as  it  were  a  quadruped,  and  which  set  two  of  his  limbs  free 
for  new  and  greater  uses,  was  one  that  made  possible  his  pro- 
gressive mastery  of  the  earth.  Nevertheless  it  involved  carrying 
his  internal  organs  in  a  way  for  which  they  were  not  arranged. 
So  far  as  most  of  these  organs  were  concerned,  they  endured  the 
change  without  harm;  only  one  organ,  perhaps,  was  seriously 
discommoded.  This  was  an  organ  possessed  only  by  the  female 
— the  womb.  It  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  the  womb  suffers 
carriage  in  the  upright  j>osition  of  the  body  only  with  indifferent 
success.  In  this  position  it  is  easily  subject  to  displacement,  with 
results  ranging  from  barrenness  to  painful  menstruation:  it  is 
responsible,  in  fact,  for  a  large  share  of  the  sexual  disabilities 
with  which  women  are  generally  afflicted.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  the  treatment  for  some  of  these  disabilities  consists  in  mak- 
ing the  patient  assume,  for  several  hours  every  day,  the  pre- 
historic and  perhaps  pre-human  position  on  all  fours,  in  which 
the  womb  is  supported  in  the  "natural"  way. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  go  on  from  this  point,  and  ascribe 
the  historically  inferior  status  of  women  throughout  the  ages  to 
these  very  facts;  except  that  it  is  probable  that  they  had  very 
little  to  do  with  it.  The  difference  in  the  status  of  men  and  wo- 
men, so  far  as  we  know  anything  about  it,  appears  to  have  sprung 
from  the  tendency,  horn  with  the  human  mind,  to  discover,  exag- 
gerate and  sacredly  preserve  in  distinct  and  opposed  categories, 
the  differences  between  things.  To  minds  impressed  with  the  op- 
positeness  of  "day"  and  "night,"  "heat"  and  "cold,"  "fire"  and 
water,"  it  was  as  inevitable  that  the  organic  differences  between 
man"  and  "woman"  should  be  marked,  ceremonialized,  and  codi- 
fied by  custom  into  a  sacred  distinction  of  economic  function,  as 
that  conduct  should  be  divided  into  "right"  and  "wrong."    More- 
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over,  to  drop  these  psychological  speculations  as  to  the  origin 
of  woman's  historic  status  as  an  inferior,  and  to  return  to  the 
question  of  the  effect  on  the  womb  of  the  change  to  an  erect 
position  of  the  body,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  ill 
results  noted  above  are  to  be  credited  directly  to  that  cause. 
Certainly  the  human  body  has  shown  in  every  respect  a  marvelous 
capacity  for  successful  adaptation  to  new  conditions;  and  only  a 
moment's  reflection  is  necessary  to  remind  us  that  there  are  women 
who,  by  an  absolute  freedom  through  life  from  all  the  ills  to  be 
ascribed  to  this  **unnatural"  position  of  the  womb,  prove  that 
some  other  cause  must  be  looked  for.  This  cause  has  been  found, 
with  great  plausibility,  in  the  loss  of  that  development  and  con- 
trol of  the  abdominal  muscles  which,  though  it  is  more  important 
to  woman  than  to  man,  has  been  more  lost  by  her  than  by  him 
in  the  ceremonial  distinctions  of  economic  function  alluded  to 
above.  The  reassuming  of  the  position  on-all-fours  has  in  fact  no 
magical  virtue,  but  is  precisely  the  simplest  way  of  inducing  and 
regaining  the  necessay  development  and  control  of  the  abdominal 
muscles.  There  are,  indeed,  reasons  to  believe  that  the  adjust- 
ment to  the  new  position  had  been  pretty  successfuUy  made  in 
savage  times,  and  that  it  is  only  the  increasing  disuse  or  misuse 
of  the  muscles  in  later  and  more  particularly  in  recent  times,  that 
has  been  to  blame  for  "female  weakness."  So  we  may  conclude 
that  the  "discrepancy,"  far  from  being  a  tragic  one,  is  one  which 
may  be  virtually  overcome  by  a  well-considered  physical  career 
for  women,  in  which  we  have  at  least  made  (not  without  some 
failure  to  understand  the  whole  problem)  a  beginning  in  modem 
athletics  ♦  for  girls. 

To  another  and  similar  disharmony  Metchnikoff  did  not 
allude,  though  doubtless  he  had  considered  it.  It  springs  from 
precisely  the  same  source,  and  it  has  the  same  air  of  constituting 
by  its  results  an  inevitable  tragedy,  from  the  point  of  view  at 
least  of  those  who  desire  without  reservation  the  happiness  of 
the  race.  With  the  erect  position  of  the  body  came  naturally  a 
diange  in  the  technique  of  the  sexual  act  itself.  It  was  no  longer 
performed  as  with  the  quadrupeds,  but  face  to  face.  The  change 
was  one,  as  Havelock  Ellis  suggests,  highly  important  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  love  as  a  spiritual  passion.  Yet  it  altered  quite  de- 
finitely, the  relationship  of  the  organs  involved  in  the  act.  . . . 
In  the  new  technique,  the  clitoris  lost  its  importance  as  an  organ 
to   feel   sexual   stimulus,    its   function  being  transferred   to   the 

*  And,  better  still,  since  the  war,  in  real  outdoor  work. 
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vagina.  At  the  present  time,  in  girk  whose  sexual  development 
follows  a  satisfactory  course,  the  vagina  graduallj  gains  as  the 
clitoris  gradually  loses,  the  function  of  sensitiveness  to  erotic 
stimulus.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  auto-erotic  practices  by 
young  girls  a  comparatively  serious  problem,  the  character  of 
which  has  only  recently  been  discovered.  In  the  absence  of  any 
erotic  sensitiveness  in  the  vagina  of  young  girls,  these  practices 
naturally  constitute  a  stimulation  of  the  clitoris  itself — a  repro- 
duction, as  it  were,  of  the  more  ancient  sexual  technique.  But 
this  stimulation  of  the  clitoris  has  precisely  the  effect  of  retarding 
and  sometimes  preventing  the  tranference  of  erotic  sensibility  to 
the  vagina.  In  the  latter  case,  a  frequent  one,  they  are  rendered 
incapable  of  receiving  adequate  sexual  satisfaction  from  normal 
sexual  intercourse.  In  particular,  they  are  unable  to  achieve  the 
orgasm  which  they  have  formerly  accomplished  by  direct  mani- 
pulation of  the  clitoris.  In  some  cases  they  revert,  secretly  or 
otherwise,  to  auto-erotic  practices  for  the  satisfaction  of  an  in- 
stinct aroused  but  not  gratified  by  the  normal  sexual  act ;  in  other 
cases  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  normal  sexual  act  leads  to 
frigidity;  while  in  still  other  cases  satisfaction  is  achieved  by  a 
return  to  what  we  may  call  the  prehistoric  position.  It  is  not, 
however,  with  the  consequences  of  such  auto-erotic  practices  that 
we  are  concerned,  but  rather  with  the  results  of  the  change  in 
the  sexual  technique  per  se.  It  will  be  clear  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  direct  stimulus  of  a  female  sexual  organ,  and 
the  more  gradual  stimulus  of  the  sensitive  surfaces  of  the  vagina, 
will  be  that  more  time  must  elapee  before  the  act  is  complete,  for 
the  woman.  In  the  meantime  the  conditions  of  sexual  intercourse 
have  not  been  changed  for  the  man.  The  result  is  that  lack  of 
synchronism  in  the  orgasm  which  might  well  have  been  called  by 
Metchnikoff  one  of  the  tragic  disharmonies  of  human  life.  In 
some  nations,  particularly  the  Eastern,  this  disharmony  has  been 
deliberately  overcome  by  a  technique  of  retardation  or  sexual-self- 
control  on  the  part  of  the  male  which  enables  him  to  synchronize 
his  own  sexual  climax  with  that  of  the  woman.  In  the  Westeom 
nations,  whose  religion  and  moral  culture  have  looked  with  sus- 
picion on  sexual  pleasure,  and  have  discouraged  any  study  of 
a  subject  regarded  as  obscene,  the  cultivation  of  sudi  erotic  altru- 
ism by  the  male  has  been  the  rare  exception.  In  savage  times  we 
may  imagine  the  problem  to  have  been  solved  in  a  forthright  way 
before  it  began  to  exist,  by  the  custom  of  beginning  the  erotio 
career  at  the  age  of  puberty.    This  custom,  by  which  the  female 
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organism  became  accustomed  to  the  new  technique  before  it  could 
evince  any  definite  leanings  towards  the  old,  doubtless  assisted 
the  progressive  adaptation  that  was  under  the  circumstances  re- 
quired. But  the  lengthening  of  the  period  of  childhood  which 
has  come  in  more  recent  times,  and  in  particular  the  cultivation 
of  the  ideal  of  female  chastity,  has  recreated  the  problem;  the 
female  sexual  organism,  unprepared  by  a  long  period  of  chastity 
for  the  achievement  of  complete  and  normal  erotic  satisfaction, 
does  in  fact  pretty  generally  fail  to  achieve  it;  and  the  egotistic 
indifference  of  men  to  the  quality  of  response  in  their  sexual 
partners,  has  not  helped  solve  the  problem.  The  more  lurid  re- 
sults are  insanity,  neurasthenia,  and  that  acute  domestic  misery 
which  finally  finds  a  grudged  relief  in  the  divorce  courts.  A 
less  lurid  consequence,  but  one  hardly  less  sad,  is  the  simple 
failure  of  many  a  woman  ever  to  find  out  what  sexual  hap^ 
piness  means.  There  has  indeed  been  a  tendency  in  Christian 
countries  (a  tendency,  however,  seen  at  its  height  not  in  theolo- 
gical tracts  but  in  "medical*'  writings)  to  exalt  as  the  purest  and 
most  characteristically  feminine  virtue  this  passionless  passiveness, 
this  bored  or  wondering  or  absent-minded  or  maternally  tender 
or  merely  sleepy  acquiescence  of  women  whom  the  ineffective  or 
inexpert  ♦  caresses  of  the  male  have  made  sexually  anesthetic. 
But,  disregarding  such  extreme,  if  frequent,  cases,  the  fact  yet 
remains  that  with  many  normal  men  and  women,  desirous  of  hap- 
piness equally  for  themselves  and  each  other,  orgasmic  disynchron- 
ization  makes  it  impossible  to  secure  that  complete  sexual  har- 
mony which  is  the  first,  though  not  the  sole,  source  of  continuous 
happiness  in  marriage. 

Such  a  disparity  is  for  the  individuals  tragic  enough;  but 
that  it  is  biologically  tragic,  that  is  to  say  a  permanent  and  in- 
evitable evil  belonging  to  our  human  destiny,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  believe.  As  in  the  case  of  the  disharmony  pointed  out  by  Metch- 
nikoff,  we  must  regard  the  existence  of  individuals  free  from 
such  effects  as  an  augury  of  our  future.     And,  as  in  the  other 

*  The  basis  of  all  achievement  which  is  not  of  a  purely  instinctive 
sort  is,  of  course,  pride.  It  is  a  striking  fact— 'for  it  is  apparently  a  fact — 
that  the  American  man  is  above  all  others  deficient  in  the  erotic  pride 
which  makes  the  achievement  of  a  mutual  happiness  in  the  sexual  act  seem 
worth  while — more  worth  while,  for  instance,  even  than  the  achievement  of 
skill  in  billiards,  tennis,  golf  or  bridge.  The  fact  is  due  perhaps  to  our 
Puritan  tradition  of  averting  the  mind  from  serious  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  sex;  an  attitude  which  of  course  does  not  imply  any  special 
degree  of  sexual  self-restraint  in  or  out  of  marriage — and  in  fact  frequently 
implies  the  opposite.  This  state  of  affairs,  while  explicable  by  reference 
to  our  popular  psychology,  is  none  the  less  rather  discreditable  to  our 
national  standards  of  efficiency. 
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case,  we  must  remember  that  this  disharmony  is  one  which  the 
repressed  sexual  life  of  more  recent  times  has  unduly  intensified, 
and  which  a  saner  erotic  education  for  women  may  virtually  over- 
come. 


ARMY  PSYCHOLOGY— THE  SEKUAL  INSTINCT 

AND  THE  WAR. 

By  Major  H.  Viry,  M.D., 

French  Medical  Service.     (Medical  Press). 

IS  the  sexual  instinct  really  an  instinct ;  that  is  to  say,  is  it  a 
**call"  which  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  organism  to  obey? 
Popular  language,  by  applying  the  term  "instinct"  to  the 
impulse  that  prompts  the  man  to  sexual  intercourse,  would 
appear  to  settle  that  question  in  the  affirmative.  Many  persons 
consequently  hold  that  its  instinctive  nature  entitles  us  to  gratify 
the  desire,  nay,  renders  it  desirable  to  do  so.  Anyone  would  sup- 
pose that  a  penalty  attached  to  n<Hi-giutification ;  but  what  danger 
should  we  incur?  No  one  knows.  We  all  know  what  the  conse- 
quences would  be  if  we  abstained  from  food  or  breathing,  or  if 
we  failed  to  micturate,  but  no  pathological  data  are  forthcoming 
as  the  consequence  of  temporary  or  permanent  continence.  Yet 
the  instinctive  theory  continues  to  hold  public  opinion  and  is  by 
many  regarded  as  an  €ixiom. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  go 
into  the  question,  especially  during  the  last  few  years,  are  for  the 
most  part  agreed  in  regarding  these  impulses  as  purely  cerebral 
and  not  organic,  though,  to  be  quite  accurate,  there  are  two 
categories. 

There  is  the  local  excitement  of  physiological  origin,  such  as 
a  full  bladder,  a  loaded  rectum,  the  warmth  of  the  bed  and  con- 
gestion of  the  pelvis  by  prolonged  sitting,  horse-riding,  cycling, 
etc.,  or  local  irritation  set  up  by  undue  indulgence  in  meat,  coffee, 
and  alcohol.  The  incidence  of  this  local  excitement  varies,  of 
course,  with  age,  the  degree  of  fatigue,  and  the  individual  factor 
of  excitability.  If  a  man  chooses  to  yield,  it  is  because  he  feels 
that  he  ought  to. 

Then,  too,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  desire  is  persistait, 
in  which  local  excitement  is  intermittent,  and  is  always  secondary 
to  the  imagination  (mental,  visual,  verbal,  olfactory,  tactile,  or 
motor  images,  according  to  the  individual).  These  are  more  or 
less  persistent  obsessions  which  scientific  writers  believe  to  be  of 
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purely  cerebral  origin,  whereas  the  public  in  general  class  them 
as  instinctive.  For  that  to  be  so  we  should  have  to  concede  that 
they  necessitated  the  sexual  act ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  pretend 
that  satisfaction  is  due  to  them  on  every  occasion,  and  this  being 
so,  it  shows  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  imperative  about  the  act. 
It  is  but  a  step  from  that  conclusion  to  the  idea  that  it  is  not 
really  a  ^^need''  at  all,  and  there  are  plenty  of  examples  of  men 
who  are  perfectly  chaste,  yet  who  are  not  less  robust  and  virile 
than  the  others. 

Now  the  war,  which  has  determined  such  a  disquieting  spread 
of  syjrfiilis,  affords  us  a  proof  of  the  cerebral  and  non-instinctive 
origin  of  sexual  desire;  and  provides  us  with  instances  of  con- 
tinence in  the  strong,  to  whom  it  has  been  so  possible,  so  easy, 
as  to  seem  quite  natural.  To  begin  with,  at  the  front — ^the  true 
front — where  the  actual  fighting  is  going  on,  no  sexual  desire 
obtains;  it  is  squeezed  out  by  the  thousand  and  one  preoccupa- 
tions and  sensations  inseparable  from  this  very  special  environ- 
ment. This  is  proof  of  its  mental  origin,  because  real  j^ysiolo- 
gical  needs,  such  as  hunger  and  thirst,  are  not  obliterated.  The 
desire  therefore  is  cerebral,  and  does  not  necessitate  any  "satis- 
faction"; in  other  words,  it  is  not  a  requirement.  The  mental 
creation  of  the  desire  is  further  shown  by  the  very  conditions 
in  which  it  arises  among  troops  at  rest.  It  is  the  "woman's  man'' 
of  the  group  who  finds  out  what  women  in  the  village  are  open 
to  receive  advances.  He  is  followed  by  those  who  think  it  neces- 
sary to  their  masculine  dignity  to  follow  suit  and  by  those  who 
go  simply  to  be  "in  the  swim."  For  that  matter  the  psychology 
is  the  same  as  for  alcohol,  and  it  teaches  us  that  everything 
we  do  which  helps  to  fill  the  soldier's  time  and  mind  is  so  much 
to  the  good  as  against  inunorality  and  alcoholism,  e.g,,  gymnastics, 
reading-rooms,  games,  cinemas,  entertainments,  etc.  Whai  the 
soldier  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself  he  goes  to  the 
beershop,  where,  at  any  rate,  he  finds  a  seat  and  a  table  on  which 
to  rest  his  elbows  when  talking.  This  is  the  environment  in  which 
impure  desires  take  root  and  flourish  exceedingly,  for  there  are 
always  some  depraved  ones  to  show  the  way. 

The  women  under  these  ccmditions  are  inevitably  infected, 
and  spread  the  infection  to  an  extent  we  can  only  guess  at,  so 
that  when  the  soldier  goes  home  on  furlough  he  disseminates  the 
germs  of  disease  far  and  wide. 

Not  that  all  soldiers,  by  any  means,  belcmg  to  this  naturally 
debased  or  morally  feeble  category.    As  far  as  one  can  judge  the 
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originators  of  this  venereal  epidemic  are  the  minority;  and  the 
majority  of  the  men,  and  neariy  all  the  officers,  are  free  from 
disease  simply  because  they  have  been  chaste.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  many  who  would  not  be  prevented  by  higher  reasons, 
abstain  simply  because  the  conditions  are  repulsive,  if  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  personal  cleanliness. 

So  the  mere  consideration  of  personal  cleanliness  sometimes 
suffices  to  hold  in  check  this  famous  "instinct,*'  jWe  know  that 
hunger  and  thirst  have  constrained  men  to  eat  and  drink  distress- 
ingly nasty  things,  yet  this  alleged  sexual  need  is  choked  off  by 
a  displeasing  odor,  a  vulgar  accent,  or  mere  apprehension  of  a 
lack  of  cutaneous  cleanliness.  Yet  these  are  men  who  are  fighting 
all  the  time,  who  have  to  face  climatic  vicissitudes,  want  of  sleep, 
and  unheard-of  fatigue,  whose  nervous  system  is  subjected  to  in- 
cessant bombardment  and  shocks  of  all  kinds.  The  instinct,  if 
instinct  it  be,  would  surely  make  itself  heard  in  such  men.  But 
no,  it  hides  its  head. 

I  am  now  referring  to  men  who,  having  a  wife,  religiously 
refrain  from  profaning  her  memory;  but  not  to  those  who,  be- 
fore the  war,  considered  themselves  free  to  do  as  they  liked.  Yet 
how  many  have  I  known  who  have  lived  a  perfectly  chaste  life 
for  upwards  of  a  year  before  getting  the  famous  six  days'  fur- 
lough, and  who  return  from  their  holiday  without  having  in- 
dulged. "I  had  such  a  lot  of  things  to  attend  to  that,  nui  foi^  I 
didn't  think  of  it."  That  is  a  phrase  I  have  heard  over  and 
over  again. 

It  follows  that  the  alleged  "physiological  requirements"  are 
all  nonsense,  and  that  one  can  lead  a  perfectly  normal  happy 
existence  without  sexual  indulgence.  The  great  thing  is  not  to 
excite  the  spinal  reflex  by  caressing  impure  thoughts.  If  we 
only  fight  shy  of  suggestive  thoughts,  trampling  upon  them  as 
soon  as  they  raise  their  heads;  if  we  avoid  suggestive  literature, 
suggestive  images;  if  we  consistently  avoid  contact  with  women 
of  easy  virtue,  soon  continence  ceases  to  be  an  effort  and  eventu- 
ally becomes  a  habit. 

[The  good  old  major  spoils  his  case.  In  fact,  he  destroys 
it  c(Mnpletely.  Naturally  men  who  are  fighting  all  the  time,  who 
are  suffering  from  **want  of  sleep^  unheard-of  fatigue^  whose 
nervous  system  is  subjected  to  incessant  bombardment  and  shocks 
of  aU  kinds**  are  not  apt  to  think  of  sexual  indulgences.  But  are 
these  the  conditions  of  ordinary  life?  And  would  it  be  worth 
while  to  undergo  all  these  horrors  only  to  silence  the  sexual  urge? 
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The  good  major  says:  "The  instinct,  if  instinct  it  be,  would 
surely  make  itself  heard  in  such  men."  Why?  It  is  certainly 
a  peculiar  statement  for  an  M.D.  to  make.  On  the  contrary,  if 
it  would  ever  hide  itself,  it  would  hide  under  such  circumstances. 
And  by  the  way,  what  is  it  that  we  have  been  reading  about  the 
fearful  spread  of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis  in  the  French  army? 
We  believe,  in  fact  we  are  quite  sure,  that  we  have  read  that 
syphilis  and  tuberculosis  are  causing  as  much  ravage  among  the 
French  soldiers  as  are  the  German  bullets. 

Yes,  it  is  funny  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  sexual  instinct 
because  under  the  horrors  of  warfare,  when  life  is  constantly 
hanging  on  a  hair,  it  becomes  temporarily  dormant. — ^W.  J.  R.) 


WOULD  ROMEO  AND  JULIET  HAVE  DIVORCED? 

It  is  well  that  Romeo  and  Juliet  died  young.  If  the  tragedy 
had  not  been  concluded  with  the  fifth  act,  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
would  not  have  heard  of  quarrels  and  squabbles  between  the  charm- 
ing young  couple.  I  am  sadly  afraid  that  he  would  have  taken 
a  mistress  after  a  few  months  and  that  she  woidd  have  consoled 
herself  with  some  Veronese  nobleman  for  her  desertion.  It  would 
be  too  horrible:  a  divorce  case  as  epilogue  to  the  balcony  scene. 
I  go  still  further  and  maintain  that  as  I  understand  the  characters 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  it  would  have  been  certain  to  be  the  case, 
for  they  were  both  very  young,  very  passionate,  very  unreascm- 
able  and  very  excitable,  and  a  love  which  springs  into  existence 
at  a  ball,  caused  b}'  the  first  sight  of  a  beautiful  physical  form, 
does  not  usually  last  through  many  nights,  in  whose  mommg 
hours  it  believes  it  hears  **the  nightingale  and  not  the  lark.''  But 
did  not  Romeo  and  Juliet  therefore  love  each  other?  I  should 
like  to  see  any  one  who  should  venture  to  assert  this !  And  ought 
they  not  to  have  married?  That  would  have  been  a  deadly  sin 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  the  race,  but  also 
from  that  of  romance.  If  their  marriage  would  have  turned 
out  badly,  this  fact  is  no  proof  against  their  love,  but  it  is  a 
proof  against  the  anthropological  justification  of  marriage. — Max 

NOEDAU. 


Psycho-Sexual  Gleanings 


LARGER  FIELD  OF  THE  SEXUAL  LIFE  IN  WOMAN. 

The  greater  absorption  of  the  human  female  by  the  sphere 
of  sexual  activities  is  the  most  significant  difference  between  the 
sexes.  The  female  is  completely  occupied  and  content  with  sexual 
matters,  whilst  the  male  is  interested  in  much  else,  in  war  and  sport, 
in  social  affairs  and  feasting,  in  philosophy  and  science,  in  business 

and  politics,  in  religion  and  art When  the  female 

occupies  herself  with  matters  outside  the  interests  of  sex,  it  is  for 
the  man  she  loves  or  by  whom  she  wishes  to  be  loved.  She  takes 
no  real  interest  in  the  things  for  themselves  .  .  .  .The  female 
principle,  is,  then,  nothing  more  than  sexuality ;  the  male  principle 
is  sexual  and  something  more.  .  .  .  Woman  is  only  sexual,  man 
is  partly  sexual,  and  this  difference  reveals  itself  in  various  waysL 
The  parts  of  the  male  body  by  stimulation  of  which  sexuality  is 
excited  are  limited  in  area,  and  are  strongly  localised,  whilst  in 
the  case  of  the  woman,  they  are  diffused  over  her  whole  body»  so 
that  stimulation  may  take  place  almost  from  any  part. — ^Weininger. 


THE  LIMITATION  OF  OFFSPRING. 


u 


....  Suppose  it  were  regarded  as  a  disgrace  for  a  married 
pair  to  rear  more  than  two  or  three  children.  In  an  ignorant  com- 
munity this  could  not  be  enforced,  but  in  a  sufficiently  enlightoied 
one  it  could  and  would  be.  The  opposite  article  of  the  present 
code,  which  makes  it  an  honor  to  rear  a  large  faimly,  is  tacitly 
violated  by  intelligent  people,  but  enforced  by  the  ignorant  and 
the  poor,  a  state  of  things  whidi  powerfully  counteracts  all  efforts 
to  enlighten  the  masses.  If  there  is  one  social  phenomenon  which 
human  ingenuity  ought  to  bring  completely  imder  the  control  of 
the  will,  it  is  the  phenomenon  of  procreation  ....  Everyone 
should  be  his  own  judge  of  how  large  a  family  he  desires,  and 
should  have  power  in  the  same  degree  to  leave  off  when  the  re- 
quisite number  is  reached.  What  society  needs  is  restriction  of 
population,  especially  amcmg  the  classes  and  at  the  points  where 
it  now  increases  most  rapidly.  In  hunum  beings,  value  does  not 
reside  in  numbers  but  in  quality.'* — ^Lester  F.  Wajd. 
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THE  IMMORALITY  OF  SOME  MORALITY. 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Hartley-Gallichan  ("The  Truth  about  Woman), 
narrates  two  cases  from  her  own  experience  to  illustrate  her  asser- 
tion that  morality  may  be  outraged  to  any  extent,  provided  that 
law  and  religion  have  been  invoked  in  legal  marriage.  In  a  village 
well  known  to  the  writer,  a  wcHnan,  legally  married,  bore  five  idiot 
children,  one  after  the  other ;  her  husband  was  a  confirmed  drinker 
and  a  mental  degenerate.  One  of  the  children  fortunately  died. 
The  text  chosen  as  fitting  for  his  funeral  card  was  "of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  About  the  same  time,  in  the  same  village,  a 
girl  gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child.  She  was  a  beautiful  girl ; 
the  father,  who  did  not  live  in  the  village,  was  strong  and  young ; 
probably  the  child  would  have  been  healthy.  But  the  girl  lost  her 
job  and  later  was  driven  from  her  home  by  her  father.  At  last 
she  sought  refuge  in  a  disused  quarry  and  was  there  for  two  days 
without  food.  When  she  was  found,  her  child  had  be^i  bom  and 
was  dead.  Afterwards  the  girl  went  crazy.  The  writer  will  add 
no  comments  except  to  record  her  belief  that  under  a  saner  social 
organisation  such  crimes  against  love  would  be  impossible. 


HEBEPHRENIA. 

In  hebephrenia  the  subject  becomes  vicious  and  troublesome, 
but  is  always  ready  with  specious  excuses  for  his  ccmduct.  He 
commits  various  petty  crimes,  and  is,  perhaps,  turned  out  of 
school  or  his  workshop  for  theft  or  malicious  lying.  He  runs 
away  from  home  to  go  to  sea,  or  to  become  a  train-robber,  or 
to  fight  Indians.  Again  he  has  the  deliriimi  of  'persecution. 
People  watch  him,  he  declares,  as  he  walks  the  streets,  and  whisper 
about  him,  evidently  forming  combinations  to  ruin  or  murder  him. 
The  neighbors,  especially  those  opposite  his  residence,  are  the 
objects  of  his  continual  suspicion.  If  a  blind  is  closed,  it  is  in 
order  to  watch  him  thru  the  slats ;  if  any  one  leaves  the  house,  it 
is  to  tell  a  confederate  of  his  movements,  and  so  on,  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  probability  or  even  of  possibility^ — ^De. 
Wm.  a.  Hammond. 


TEETH. 

The  teeth,  tho  the  hardest  substance  of  the  body,  lose  their 
natural  color  and  beauty  in  ill-health.  Not  only  do  they  decay 
and  become  blackish,  but  "in  bilious  people  they  become  yellow, 
and  in  consumptive  patients  they  show  occasionally  an  unnaturally 
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pearly  and  translucent  whiteness"  (Brinton  and  Napheys). 
Negroes  have,  normally,  teeth  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  which  is 
often  regarded  as  a  racial  peculiarity,  but  is  due,  according  to 
Waitz,  to  the  use  of  chalk  or  vegetal  fibres.  But  various  savages 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  natural  color  of  their  teeth,  and  disfigure 
them  in  various  ways.  "In  difi^erent  countries  the  teeth  are 
stained  black,  red,  blue,  etc.,  and  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  it  is 
thought  shameful  to  have  teeth  like  those  of  a  dog."  (Damrfn). 
"In  Macassar  the  women  spend  a  part  of  the  day  in  painting 
their  teeth  red  and  yellow,  and  in  such  a  way  that  a  red  tooth 
follows  a  yellow  one,  and  alternately."  In  Japan,  fashion  com- 
pels married  women  to  blacken  their  teeth,  not,  however,  as  an 
ornament,  but  to  make  them  ugly  and  save  them  from  tempta- 
tion. Some  African  tribes  knock  out  two  or  more  of  their  front 
teeth,  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  wish  to  look  like  brutes. 
The  Batokas  think  the  presence  of  incisors  most  unsightly,  and 
on  beholding  some  Europeans,  cried  out,  "Look  at  the  great 
teeth  P' 


DiFFEEENT   EFFECTS  OF   LovE. — ^Love   robs   witty   men   of 

their  wit,  ai^^  gives  it  to  those  who  had  none  before:  in  other 

words,  makes  some  people  sensitive  and  stupid,  others  cold  and 
adventurous. — ^Dideeot. 


STUPIDITY. 

Stupidity  is  no  disadvantage  with  women:  indeed,  it  is  more 
likely  that  superior  intellectual  power,  and  especially  genius,  as 
being  an  abnormal  trait,  may  make  an  unfavorable  impression 
on  them.  Hence  we  so  often  see  an  ugly,  stupid  and  coarse  man 
preferred    by    women    to    a    refined,    clever    and    amiable    man. 

SCHOPEKHAUEB. 


THE  ROLE  OF  SEX. 
SThe  object  of  sex  is  by  no  means  to  aid  reproduction,  but, 
rather,  to  subordinate  and  check  reproduction  in  order  to  evolve 
higher  and  more  complex  beings. — Havelock  Elus. 


LITTLE  HANDS. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  examine  into  the  character  of  the  child- 
ren of  certain  marriages?  How  nature  compensates  and  adjusts 
the  balance  of  circumstances!  That  alone  proves  the  wisdom  of 
marriage  especially  for  fools.     If  the  father  is  a  ne'er-do-weel. 
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or  the  mother  either  weak,  ill  or  depraved,  does  the  family  starve 
to  death?  Very,  very  seldom.  No.  You  will  see  a  little  seven- 
year  old  woman  among  the  hrood  of  incompetents,  whose  eyes  are 
deep  and  whose  heart  is  strong.  She  it  is  who  washes,  dresses,  and 
mothers  perhaps  even  the  older  children.  Nature  has  reached  out 
and  adjusted  the  balance,  and  the  pendulum  of  life  still  swings  to 
and  fro.  Or  there  will  be  some  clear-eyed  boy  who  all  too  early  is 
called  into  the  battle  of  life  to  j^y  a  man's  part,  solely  because 
a  man's  heart  beats  underneath  his  tiny  shirt.  Oh,  the  little 
hands — the  little  hands  in  this  world  which  are  doing  the  work 
of  men  and  women!  Let  no  importunate  newsboy  show  me  hit 
babyish  hand,  no  matter  how  dirt-smeared,  for  the  size  of  it — 
so  little — goes  to  my  head  and  steals  away  my  brains.  He  has 
me — if  he  only  knew  it.  And  he  generally  does. — Lillian  Bell: 
"Why  Men  Remain  Bachelors  and  other  Luxuries.** 


ANBfAL  AND  HUMAN  IMPREGNATION. 
W.  E.  D.  Stokes,  *'The  Horse-Breeder,**  writes:  Especially 
among  the  literary,  we  find  refined  and  sensitive  women  to  whom 
sexual  intercourse  is  repugn€mt,  but  deep  down  in  their  hearts 
is  a  longing  to  be  a  mother.  To  such  persons  I  say  that  over 
thirty  per  cent  of  all  my  colts  at  the  Patchen  Wilkes  Stock  Farm 
are  from  artificial  impregnation  and  such  colts  are  among  the 
best.  All  that  the  sensitive  woman  abhors  is  absolutely  unnecessary, 
for  a  woman  can  fertilize  herself.  Life  germs  will  live  for  hours 
if  kept  warm;  sunlight  has  no  effect  as  popularly  supposed.  I 
know  this  and  have  at  my  fann  made  exhaustive  experiments  which 
a  well-known  scientist  will  soon  tell  the  world  in  print.  Follow 
me  for  a  moment:  A  stallion  serves  the  mare  in  the  usual  way, 
or  the  stallion  is  provided  with  a  rubber  ^'breeding  bag"  that 
catches  the  life  germs,  or  these  germs  are  stripped  from  the  stal- 
lion or  taken  from  a  mare  that  has  been  served  by  a  stallion  by 
a  platinum  or  nickel  impregnator  properly  heated.  Having  col- 
lected the  germs,  they  are  placed  in  the  womb  of  the  mares  to 
be  fertilized,  A  drop  is  all  that  is  needed.  Or,  these  life  germs 
are  put  into  little  sterilized  gelatine  capsules,  carried  for  miles  in 
heated  sterilized  cotton  and  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
— and  nature  does  the  rest...  There  is  absolutely  no  difference 
between  children  and  colts  produced  in  this  way  and  those  produced 
in  the  usual  way.  What  is  true  of  the  horse,  is  equally  true  of 
the  human. 
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THOUGHTLESS    MARRIAGES. 

..Today  young  people  who  marry  have  as  much  thought  about 
the  offspring  as  the  mustang  on  the  prairies.  Knowledge  comes 
too  late;  they  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  tears  and  regrets. 
Don't  forget  how  often,  on  a  moonless  night,  a  stray  Tomcat  from 
another  block  meets  a  young  Tabby  on  your  back-fence  and  awak- 
ens the  whole  block  with  ber  painful  cat-a-wails,  and  his  joyous 
cat-a-balls,  as  they  announce  to  the  world  that  their  happy  mar- 
riage is  one  of  love  at  first  sight.  The  old  shoes,  tumblers,  and 
angry  words  which  you  and  your  neighbors  fling  at  them,  have  no 
effect — ^they  are  madly  in  love!  Pause!  Is  this  not  a  fair  example 
of  some  of  the  thoughtless  marriages  of  today? — W.  E.  D.  Stokes. 


A  CASE  OF  SEXUAL  PRECOCITY. 
A  man,  21  years  old,  free  from  hereditary  taint,  declared 
that  his  first  experience  of  sexual  sensations  occurred  at  the  early 
age  of  five  years;  at  this  age  he  became  enamoured  of  a  servant 
girl,  who  caressed  him  very  frequently  and  pressed  her  genital 
organs  against  his  body.  Later,  when  eight  years  old,  he  fell 
in  love  with  a  girl  of  about  the  same  age  and  made  attempts  at 
coitus.  He  remembered  quite  distinctly  that  he  th^i  had  erections, 
and  also  a  kind  of  voluptuous  sensation,  but  no  ejaculation. 
After  continuing  this  practice  for  a  considerable  time,  he  became 
aware,  being  very  religiously  brought  up,  that  he  was  behaving 
very  wrongly.  He  therefore  gave  up  all  attempts  at  sexual 
congress  and  lived  quite  chastely  until  he  attained  the  age  of 
nineteen.  Thruout  this  time  he  neither  masturbated,  nor  endeav- 
ored to  effect  coitus,  nor  practiced  any  kind  of  sexual  act.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen,  however,  the  sexual  impulse  becoming  very 
powerful,  be  began  to  masturbate  and  continued  to  do  so  up  to 
the  present  time— once,  twice,  thrice,  or  even  four  times  weekly. 
Once  he  did  not  masturbate  for  as  long  as  three  months,  but  this 
was  the  only  prolonged  continent  interval.  He  experienced  a 
normal  impulse  towards  members  of  the  other  sex.  Prostitutes 
were  repulsive  to  him ;  he  was  attracted  chiefly  by  girls  of  excep- 
tional intelligence.  He  felt  quite  certain  that  the  kiss  and  end>race 
of  such  a  girl  would  be  very  pleasurable  to  him,  altho  he  was 
not  aware  of  any  definite  impulse  towards  coitus.  Masturbation 
had  always  been  practised  by  him  as  a  purely  phiysical  act,  un- 
accompanied by  any  imaginative  ideas. — ^A.  Moll:  **The  Sexual 
Life  of  the  Childr 
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WHAT  IS  TRUE  OF  THE  MARE  IS  TRUE 

OF  THE  WOMAN. 
W.  E.  D.  Stokes,  '*Th€  Horse-Breeder,*'  has  observed  mule 
colts  that  looked  very  much  like  horses.  On  myestigation  he 
discovered  that  the  dams  of  these  mule  colts  had  first  colts  by 
a  stallion.  He  noticed  this  particularly  in  the  heads,  nec^  and 
tails  of  these  A^nimRlft  He  believes  that  a  young  mare  carries 
certain  elements  of  life  that  she  gets  from  the  first  mating  over 
to  the  second  mating  by  another  stallion.  If  a  widow  who  has 
had  a  child  by  her  first  husband  should  have  a  child  by  her  second 
husband,  the  child  of  the  second  husband,  to  a  certain  extent, 
would  get  the  leavings  of  the  first  husband. — [Telegony  is  not  now 
considered  a  scientific  fact.    Ed.] 


ON  TRANSMISSION  OF  PECULIARITIES- 

Traits  of  character  and  physical  traits  and  peculiarities  of 
families  are  almost  as  apparent  today  as  they  were  one  hundred 
years  ago.  There  has  been  no  scientific  breeding  to  eliminate 
them.  Oft^i  we  find  that  a  son  or  a  daughter  of  exoepticmaUy 
fine  parents  is  a  brainless  good-for-nothing.  Li  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  if  you  will  trace  back  his  or  her  ancestry,  you  will  find 
it  is  a  case  of  heredity. — W.  E.  D.  Stokes. 


WRONG  METHODS  AND  RIGHT  METHODS  IN 
HANDLING  PROSTITUTION. 

...In  Western  Mining  towns,  in  some  states  where  certificates 
are  issued  weekly,  you  seldom  find  a  diseased  man  or  woman 
today.  In  Lexington,  Ky.,  The  Purity  League  broke  up  the 
fast  houses,  instead  of  enforcing  the  examination  and  certificate 
system,  with  the  result  that  at  night  the  Pikes  and  fields  are 
filled  with  such  people  who  formerly  frequented  the  fast  houses^.. 
Of  the  smaller  cities  in  the  United  States,  in  Norwood,  Ohio, 
population  about  18,000,  where  there  is  a  very  strict  examina- 
tion of  prostitutes  with  certificates,  and  local  option  is  in  force, 
the  death  rate  is  8  in  a  thousand,  which  is  the  lowest  of  any 
small  or  large  city  in  the  United  States. — W.  E.  D.  Stoxbs. 


BLOOD  WILL  TELL. 

An  Indian  baby,  reared  and  educated  from  birth  in  a  family 
of  culture  and  refinement,  when  the  first  opportunity  came, 
heredity  prevailed  and  he  took  to  the  woods.     An  Eskimo  baby 
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reared  in  the  same  way,  longed  for  ice  and  cold  weather. — W.  E. 
D.  Stokes.  [Is  this  really  so,  or  is  it  simply  grandmothers' 
tattle?]. 


WHAT  WOMEN  DEMAND  FROM  MEN. 

Women  demand  manliness  from  men,  and  feel  deeply  disap- 
pointed and  full  of  contempt  if  men  fail  them  in  this  respect. 
However  untruthful  or  great  a  flirt  a  woman  may  be  she  is  bit- 
terly indignant  if  she  discovers  traces  of  coquetry  or  untruthful- 
ness in  a  man.  She  may  be  as  cowardly  as  she  likes,  but  the  man 
must  be  brave. — ^Wbinin6£&. 


ABNORMAL  SYMPTOMS  FROM  ABSTINENCE. 

Professor  Beard  {**Seanial  Neurasthenia^*)  reports  the  case 
of  a  41-year  old  man  who  practised  masturbation  at  the  age  of 
16,  overcame  the  habit  and  later  had  relations  with  women  for 
some  time.  The  last  twenty  years  he  was  abstinent.  He  had 
pollutions  the  first  few  years,  but  later  they  disappeared  and 
the  semen  escaped  at  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  He  became 
very  nervous  and  depressed.  He  came  to  Professor  Beard  to 
consult  him  and  to  find  a  cure.  After  improvement  from  treat- 
ment he  was  advised  to  marry. 


PSYCHIC  EROTISM. 

INVOLUNTARY  0&6ASMS  IN  FEMALES. 

In  his  book  '^Functional  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System 
in  Women''  (1896,  p.  114)  Dr.  T.  J.  McGillicuddy,  referring 
to  recurrent  sexual  orgasms  in  women,  describes  three  cases  in 
which  they  existed  as  a  reflex  from  ovarian  irritation.  I.  A 
woman,  aged  22,  very  anemic,  has  had  two  children,  no  mis- 
carriage; last  pregnancy  four  months  ago;  did  not  nurse  the 
baby,  and  it  died  from  marasmus.  She  has  been  weak  and 
nervous  for  the  last  five  years  and  has  had  within  a  short  time 
attacks  of  sexual  orgasm,  with  considerable  discharge.  Bowels 
constipated.     Has  pain  in  the  left  ovarian  region. 

II.  An  unmarried  lady,  aged  27,  pale,  large,  strongly  built, 
has  an  orgasm  three  or  four  times  some  days.  Uterus  tender  on 
examination.    Has  a  burning  sensation  in  left  ovarian  region. 

III.  A  woman  aged  36,  married  twelve  years,  widow  for 
nine  years,  three  children;  menses  first  at  fourteen;  they  recur 
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every  twx)  or  three  weeks,  duration  five  to  ei^t  days,  flow  profuse. 
Has  some  aching  pain  twenty-four  hours  before  the  flow  and 
continuing  thru  the  first  day.  Leucorrhea,  slight  but  continuous. 
With  the  bearing  down  pains  has  an  orgasm.  Does  not  masturbate 
or  have  connection;  very  sensitive  about  the  internal  genitals. 
Urinates  about  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Bowels  regular. 
Has  lacerated  cervix. — 


MASTURBATION    AT    THE    AGE    OF    9— NOCTURNAL 

POLLUTIONS— ASCARIDES— CURED 

IN  EIGHT  DAYS. 

Dr.  M.  Lallemand  {^* Involuntary  Seminal  Discharges,'* 
1889)  received  a  letter  from  a  sergeant  of  the  corps  of  engineers, 
in  which  the  patient  stated  that  at  the  age  of  nine  years  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  practice  of  masturbation.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  ceased  these  manoeuvres.  From  this  period  he  dated 
the  origin  of  noctural  pollutions.  There  resulted  from  them  an 
impoverishment  of  the  whole  body,  troubles  in  the  chest,  continual 
pains  in  the  middle  of  the  back;  he  became  nervous;  his  eyes 
were  red  and  surrounded  by  leculen  rings.  After  a  pollution  he 
experienced  prickings,  like  those  produced  by  ants,  between  the 
two  last  ribs,  with  acute  pains  in  the  belly  and  kidneys.  In  the 
morning  he  felt  prostrated;  in  the  evening  he  had  buzzing  in  the 
ears;  he  lost  his  memory;  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  study; 
he  could  scarcely  do  his  duty.  This  had  lasted  for  several  years 
and  was  getting  worse  every  day. 

Dr.  Lallemand  states  that  the  pati^it  was  twenty  years 
old;  his  countenance  was  fresh  and  florid;  his  proportions  an- 
nounced vigor  and  health;  a  deep  melancholia  was  displayed  in 
his  features.  After  numerous  questions,  Dr.  Lallemand  ascer- 
tained that  the  patient  had  had  worms  from  infancy,  that  he 
discharged  them  at  every  stool,  and  that  the  surface  of  the 
fecal  matter  was  often  entirely  covered  with  them.  From  the 
description  he  gave,  it  was  easy  to  decide  they  were  ascarides. 
Lallemand  prescribed  four  grains  of  calomel  morning  and  even- 
ing; the  introduction  into  the  rectum  of  half  a  drachm  of  mer- 
curial ointment  and  injection  of  tansy.  Eight  days  afterwards 
the  pollutions  had  ceased  and  the  patient  was  a  **new"  man. 


A  BIOLOGICAL  FACT. 

The  young  of  both  sexes  are  more  alike  than  adults.     This 
fact  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  that  the  individual  goes  thru 
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the  same  stages  of  development  as  the  race.  And  there  are 
embryological  facts  which  indicate  even  that  there  is  some  truth 
in  the  Platonic  myth  that  the  sexes  at  first  were  not  separated, 
but  that  such  separation  took  place  probably  for  three  reasons: 
to  secure  a  division  of  labor ;  to  prevent  the  full  hereditary  transr- 
mission  of  injurious  qualities;  and,  thirdly,  to  secur^  the  benefits 
of  cross-fertilization, — a  result  which  in  higher  spheres  of  human 
life  is  attained  thru  Love,  which  is  based  on  opposite  or  comple- 
mentary qualities,  and  scorns  near  relationship. — ^Hbk&y  T.  Finck. 


INDIVroUAL  PREFERENCE. 

If  we  pass  in  review  the  different  degrees  of  love,  from  the 
most  transient  attachment  to  the  most  violent  passion,  we  shall 
find  that  the  difference  between  them  springs  from  thier  different 
degrees  of  individualisation. — Schopekhauee. 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  GIRL  VIEWED  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  HER  VALUE  TO  THE  TRIBE. 

The  tolerance  of  loose  conduct  in  girls  before  marriage — 
a  tolerance  which  amounts  in  many  tribes  to  approval — is  due 
to  the  tribal  recognition  of  the  value  of  children,  and  children 
bom  out  of  marriage  are  added  to  the  family  of  the  mother. 
WTien,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conduct  of  the  girl  is  strictly 
watched,  this  is  from  a  consideration  that  virgins  command  a 
higher  bride-price.  Child-marriages  and  long  betrothals  are 
means  of  guaranteeing  the  proper  conduct  of  a  girl  to  her  hus- 
band, as  they  constitute  a  personal  claim  and  afford  him  an 
opportunity  to  throw  more  restrictions  about  her.  So  that,  in 
any  case,  the  conduct  of  the  girl  is  viewed  with  reference  to  her 
value  to  the  tribe. — ^Wm.  J.  Thomas,  Sex  and  Society. 


MEANS  BY  WHICH  NATURE  SECURES  AND  SAFE- 
GUARDS REPRODUCTION. 

Reproductive  life  must  be  connected  with  violent  stimulatiiHi, 
or  it  would  be  negWted  and  the  species  would  become  extinct; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  conquest  of  the  female  were  too 
easy,  sexual  life  would  be  in  danger  of  becoming  a  play  interest 
and  a  dissipation,  destructive  of  energy  and  fatal  to  the  species... 
The  female  will  not  submit  to  seizure  except  in  a  high  state  of 
nervous  excitation,  while  the  male  must  conduct  himself  in  such 
a   way   as   to   manipulate  the   female;   and,   as  the  more   active 
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agent,  he  develops  a  marvelous  display  of  technique  for  this 
purpose.  This  is  offset  by  the  coyness  and  coquetry  of  the  female, 
by  which  she  equally  attracts  and  fascinates  the  male  and  practices 
upon  him  to  induce  a  corresponding  state  of  nervous  excitation. 
— Thomas. 


WOMAN'S  SPHERE. 
Self-supporting  women  must  always  be  the  excepticxi,  not  the 
rule;  for  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  vast  majority  of  women  to  be 
wives;  and  regarding  these  even  Mr.  Mill  admits  **it  is  not. ... 
a  desirable  custom  that  the  wife  should  contribute  by  her  labour 
to  the  income  of  the  family."  It  would  be  most  absurd,  as  some 
"strong-minded"  women  are  trying  to  do,  to  arrange  the  educa- 
tional scheme  of  all  women  so  as  to  benefit  the  exceptional  women 
who  are  excluded  from  matrimony.  A  thousand  times  more  im- 
portant is  it  to  change  woman's  education  so  as  to  enable  her  to 
look  after  her  household  affairs.  Every  man  is  expected  to  learn 
his  trade  properly  before  marriage;  but  woman's  proper  occupa- 
tion— the  art  of  taking  care  of  home  and  making  it  a  paradise,  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  a  thing  that  can  be  learned  easily  enough 
after  marriage.  .  .  .  On  the  subject  of  woman's  sphere,  Herbert 
Spencer  wrote:  "Any  extensive  change  in  the  education  of  women, 
made  with  the  view  of  fitting  them  for  business  and  professions, 
would  be  mischievous.  If  women  comprehended  all  that  is  contained 
in  the  domestic  sphere,  they  would  ask  no  other.  If  they  could 
see  all  that  is  implied  in  the  right  education  of  children,  to  a  full 
conception  of  which  no  man  has  yet  risen,  much  less  any  woman, 
they  would  seek  no  higher  functions." — Heney  T.  Finck. 

Beauty   and   Intellect. — Brains    and    dimples    do   not   always   go   to- 
gether.— Lillian  Bell.  "^ 

*      *      * 

Loneliness. — There  is   no  loneliness  in  the  world   for  a  woman   like 
the  loneliness  of  being  unloved  by  a  man. — Lillian  Bell. 


"ONLY"  FEMALES. 
It  was  a  woman,  Lady  Mary  Montagu,  who  introduced  in- 
oculation with  smallpox  virus  into  Western  Europe,  and  it  was 
also  a  woman — a  simple  English  milkmaid — ^who  communicated  to 
Jenner  the  information  which  led  to  his  discovery  of  a  prophylac- 
tic against  smallpox.  But  of  far  greater  importance  was  the 
introduction  into  Europe  of  that  priceless  febrifuge  and  anti- 
periodic— cinchona  bark.  This  was  due  to  the  Countess  of  Chin- 
chon,  vicereine  of  Peru.     Having  been  cured  by  its  virtues,  of  an 
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aggravated  case  of  tertian  fever  in  16S8,  she  lost  no  time  in 
making  known  to  the  world  the  marvelous  curative  properties  of 
the  precious  quinine-  producing  bark. — H.  J.  Mozans:  ^*  Women 
in  Science.** 


THE  SEX  GLANDS  AND  TALENT. 
The  marvelous  influence  of  the  sexual  glands  on  the  mind 
and  character  is  at  once  apparent  if  we  consider  the  aberration 
from  the  normal  of  the  castrated  peirson. . .  Thus,  as  a  rule,  the 
biography  of  remarkable  Eunuchs  of  the  old  and  middle  ages 
shows  that  they  are  entirely  deficient  in  courage,  which  seems  to 
be  dependent  entirely  on  the  posssesion  of  the  testicles .  . .  Intel- 
ligence also  is  much  influenced  by  the  testicles.  Thus  persons  of 
literary  or  other  fame,  such  as  artists  and  the  like,  have  become 
impaired  in  their  capacity  after  castration.  . .  Great  ideas,  such 
as  are  found  in  men  of  genius,  are  impossible  in  men  devoid  of 
their  testicles ;  and  it  appears  out  of  the  question  to  imagine  such 
men  as  Napoleon,  Goethe,  or  others,  as  castrates.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  such  great  men  had  a  private  life 
that  would  have  rendered  them  unfit  for  the  position  of  super- 
intendent  of   an  American   Sunday   School. — Aenou)   Loband. 


VENUS  AND  BACCHUS. 
We  have  observed  that  people  with  marked  sexual  inclina- 
tions are  seldom  habitual  drunkards ;  in  fact,  we  do  not  recall  hav- 
ing ever  come  across  an  instance;  also,  among  total  abstainers — 
men  of  strong  sexual  inclinations  are  not  infrequently  met  with, 
whereaa  alcoholics  do  not  usuaUv  seem  to  care  much  for  the  fair 
sex,  which  should  surprise  us  the  less,  inasmuch  as  among  them 
impotency  is  very  frequent,  alcohol  in  large  quantities  always 
having  a  baneful  effect  on  the  sexual  glands.  In  small  quantities, 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  may  prove  stimulating  to  these  glands. — 
Arnold  Lo&and. 


MALE  MORALITY 

By  virtue  of  his  superior  physical  strength  man  was  able  to 
bulldoze  woman  and  to  impose  upon  her  a  special  morality  which 
he  sanctimoniously  bolstered  up  with  bible,  religion,  law  and  custom. 
**You  are  a  serf  and  as  such  one  man's  property ;  though  you  may 
be  stupid  we  regard  you  as  decent  and  grant  you  the  privilege  to 
marry  and  become  a  good  housewife.  It  will  be  pleasant  to  us  if 
you  want  to  belong  to  several  men,  but  we  shall  brand  you  as  a 
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prostitute.  For  the  very  reason  of  your  immorality  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  meet  you  in  secret  while  the  "decent  one"  vegetates  at 
home  and  gets  rusty."    Thus  speaketh  gallant  man. — Greo.  Hirth. 


CHASTITY  IS  PRAISEWORTHY 

I  hold  that  it  is  a  praiseworthy  action  for  a  young  man  to 
preserve  for  his  wife  the  first  freshness  of  his  sexual  emotions; 
and  I  fed  moved  to  condemn  the  stupid  dissipation  of  sexual 
energies  on  the  part  of  so  many  of  our  young  men,  influenced 
as  they  are  by  a  perverse  convention  which  maintains,  with  courage 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  that  youth  must  sow  its  wild  oats,  and 
influenced  also  by  the  strange  medical  doctrine  that  he  who  fails 
to  satisfy  his  sexual  needs  with  clockwork  regularity  is  a  necessary 
prey  to  the  most  varied  disorders  of  body  and  mind. 

— ^Robert  Michels. 


Not  until  sex  questions  are  discussed  with  the  same  frankness 
and  f  reed<Hn  as  are  economic,  or  chemical,  or  astroncmiical  questions 
will  humanity  begin  to  free  itself  from  its  psychic  chains. 

*  *     * 

It  is  not  a  bad  idea  for  a  young  man  to  bear  in  mind  tfiat  his  behavior 
in  society  advertises  his  mother. — Liluan  Bell. 

*  *     ♦ 

Champagne  and  Oatmeal. — ^The  Champagne  life  of  ease  leads  to  de- 
fective progeny,  the  insane  and  the  workless — through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  Oatmeal  and  the  struggle  to  obtain  it  give  strong  progeny.  — ^Dr. 
Robert  T.  Mobris,  '*Aficrobes  and  Men'' 

*  *      * 

The  Law  of  Compensation. — Genius  represents  the  doubling  rose  and 
portends  the  end  of  a  family.  The  Suf>erman  is  a  man  ending  his  family 
lineage  in  a  blaze  of  glory. — Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris. 


WOMEN  ARE  EXTREMISTS  BY  NATURE. 

When  a  woman  sins,  she  generally  sins  to  the  limit.  In  strikes  or 
riots,  historians  give  the  palm  for  violence  to  the  women  participants, 
and  even  in  the  domestic  sins  a  woman  is  more  conscienceless  than  a  man. 
This  is  to  her  credit  as  a  sex,  because  virtues  are  their  infheritance,  and 
only  by  doing  violence  to  their  instincts  can  they  acquire  all  the  joys  which 
belong  to  a  conscienceless  violation  of  their  native  unselfishness  which 
goes  with  the  vocation  of  wife  and  mother. — ^Liluan  Bell. 
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Obstinate  Constipation  of 

Infants  and  Young  Children 

18  usually  a  dietetic  atfair»  but  is  sometimee  due  to  lack  of  muscular  tone. 

While  INTEROL  is  neidier  a  food  nor  a  tonxc»  it  is  undoubtedly  of  service 
in  these  conditions  because  it  supplies  lubrication  in  the  large  boweh  facili- 
tating both  peristalsis  and  evacuation*  Thus  there  is  less  likelihood  of  intes- 
tinal stasis  with  its  resulting  fermentation,  putrefaction  and  autotoxemia. 

INTEROL  moves  the  child's  bowels  without  the  enervation,  irritation* 
griping,  or  after-constipation  of  castor  oil — and  is  *'easy  to  take." 

INTEROL  is  a  particular  ktnJ  of  "mineral  oil,"  and  is  not  "taken  horn  the  same 
barrels  as  the  rest  of  them":  ( I )  there  is  no  discoloration  on  the  HaS04  test — abso- 
lute freedom  from  "lighter"  hvdrocarbons — so  that  there  can  be  no  renal  disturbance; 
(2)  no  dark  discoloration  on  the  lead-oodde-sodium-hydrozide  test — absolute  freedom 
mm  sulphur  compound*— so  that  there  can  be  no  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  from 
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MEN,  WOMAN,  AND  MORALS. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Whatham. 

IN  HIS  "Evolution  of  Marriage,"  Letoumeau  tells  us  that 
modesty  is  "an  artificial  sentiment,  and  comparative 
ethnology  proves  that  it  must  have  resulted  from  the 
enforced  chastity  imposed  on  women,  under  the  most 
terrible  penalties"  (p.  66).  This  eminent  anthropologist  is  here 
speaking  of  the  sentiment  of  modesty  as  characterising  women 
more  than  men,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  us  that  it  is  the 
result  of  enforced  chastity  imposed  by  men  on  women  under  the 
most  terrible  penalties.  Now  the  conclusion  is  obvious,  that 
feminine  modesty,  which  in  this  instance  means  sexual  morality, 
is  a  sentiment  practised  by  women  solely  at  the  bidding  of  men, 
since,  were  it  not  for  this  enforcement  at  the  hands  of  men,  this 
sentiment  in  women  would  be  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

But  this  is  a  terrible  indictment  which,  true  as  the  scientific 
investigator  knows  it  to  be,  is  not  so  known  to  the  average  person, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  a  matter  which  should  receive  a  more  or  less 
popular  treatment,  since  this  is  necessary  if  the  much  needed 
reform  in  the  great  problem  of  the  Social  Evil  is  ever  to  be  solved. 
It  ought  to  be  solved,  if  possible,  and  since  it  affects  the  majority 
of  ordinary  persons,  this  majority  should  be  brought  to  under- 
stand as  far  as  possible  what  are  the  facts  in  the  case. 

We  have  commenced  this  investigation  with  the  implied  state- 
ment that  woman,  that  is,  women  generally,  are  more  sexually 
immoral  than  men.  But  what  do  we  mean  by  sexual  immorality 
as  more  characteristic  of  women  than  of  men?  We  mean  here 
simply  that  the  beauty  of  woman's  nude  form  is  the  result  of  her 
age-long  effort  to  attract  to  her  the  man  that  he  may  mate  with 
her,  and  that  here  she  does  not  hesitate  to  do  today  what  she  did 
at  the  opening  of  history,  namely,  exhibit  to  man  as  much  as  she 
is  able  of  her  nude  charms  that  she  may  by  such  an  exposure 
stimulate  man's  admiration  for  the  beauty  of  her  person. 

481 
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In  the  wonderful  story  of  Genesis  III,  we  have  what  pur- 
ports to  be  the  earliest  of  all  examples  of  the  above  exposure.  Eve 
is  represented  as  having  allured  Adam  to  commit  with  her  a  sexual 
trespass  by  exposing  to  him  her  nude  charms.  When  taken  to 
task  for  his  transgression  he  replies  that  the  fault  is  with  the 
woman  who  gave  him  of  the  tree  to  eat,  and  he  naturally  ate. 
The  transgression  committed  was  sexual  indulgence  euphemisti- 
cally referred  to  under  the  guise  of  the  fruit  of  a  tree. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  this  explanation  of  the  supposed 
transgressicm  of  our  supposed  first  parents  is  not  to  be  met  with 
in  any  Bible  Commentary,  except  in  a  manner  so  ambiguously 
involved  that  the  ordinary  reader  would  not  understand  what 
the  writer  was  driving  at.  For  instance.  Dean  McNeile,  referring 
to  the  Fall,  when  man  first  became  conscious  of  an  'ought,'  adds 
that  ''this  at  once  caused  a  stress  and  strain  between  his  low^ 
animal  nature,  pictured  as  a  serpent,  and  his  higher  aspirations 
after  obedience.** 

Now,  why  Adam's  lower  animal  nature  was  pictured  as  a 
serpent  we  are  not  told  by  Dean  McNeile,  but  W.  R.  Smith  quotes 
Philo  as  seeing  in  the  serpent  the  symbol  of  sensual  pleasure 
(Eve-Ency.  Brit. ;  IXth.  ed.) ;  while  Jastrow  quotes  the  rabbinical 
tradition  which  associates  the  serpent  with  the  sexual  passion 
(Amer.  Joum.  Sem.  Lang,  and  Lit,  Vol.  XV.  4,  p.  209).  These 
two  last  writers  were  getting  near  the  true  explanation  but  not 
near  enough  to  be  of  any  particular  use  in  solving  the  point  in 
question.  The  fact  is  that  the  serpent  was  not  only  viewed  in 
primitive  times  as  the  symbol  of  sexual  passion,  but  as  the  symbol 
of  the  male  organ  associated  with  active  or  reproductive  life, 
indeed,  with  general  fertility.  The  evidence  to  this  end  is  abun- 
dant, and  is  simmied  up  in  my  ''Sign  of  the  Mother-Groddess" 
(AMJRP,  July  1911). 

But  if  Biblical  Commentators  do  not  explain  Gren.  m,  as 
narrating  a  sexual  transgression,  it  is  so  explained  by  sociologists 
and  anthropologists  generally  (Crawley — ^The  Mystic  Rose,  p. 
882;  Ellis — ^Man  and  Woman,  p.  14;  Letoumeau — ^ib,  p.  6).  Had 
Biblical  Commentators  only  reflected  that  Gren.  Ill,  and  the  open- 
ing of  Chap.  VI,  are  only  two  different  accounts  of  the  origin 
of  evil,  they  would  at  once  have  seen  that  both  stories  recount 
the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world  by  the  same  cause — sexual 
irregularity.  In  Chapter  VI,  it  is  plainly  so  stated,  but  in  Chap. 
m  it  is  told  in  veiled  language,  a  somewhat  similar  story  being 
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told   in   Babylonian   legendary  history.      Here   a   temple  harlot 
comes  to  a  hero,  Eabani,  and  the  poem-record  runs, — 

^^Ukhat  exposed  her  breast,  revealed  her  nakedness,  took 

off  her  clothing;  unabashed  she  enticed  him." 
Now  Eve,  like  Ukhat,  was  unabashed  (Gren.2.S5),  and  like  Ukhat 
she  enticed  Adam  by  giving  or  offering  him  the  fruit  of  her 
own  person  to  eat.  We  have  not  with  Eve  any  words  of  entice- 
ment addressed  to  Adam  such  as  were  addressed  by  Ukhat  to 
Eabani,  but  we  are  warranted  in  assuming  that  as  originally 
written  Gren.  Ill  contained  words  addressed  to  Adam  by  Eve 
exactly  similar  to  those  addressed  by  Ukhat  to  E^banL  It  is 
seldom  considered  by,  even  if  known  to  (which  is  doubtful  in 
most  cases),  biblical  expositors,  how  much  of  the  original  lan- 
guage in  which  the  myths  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written  has 
been  altered  by  the  successive  editors  of  these  folklore  tales.  Here 
Dr.  Prazer  very  aptly  remarks  that  when  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  '^passed  through  the  office  of  their  Puritan  censor 
they  emerged  stripped  of  much  which  they  had  previously  pos- 
sessed**  (Adonis,p.21f).  We  have  slightly  changed  Dr.  Frazer's 
language  to  alter  its  needlessly  offensive  significance,  but  the 
full  sense  as  given  here  is  the  same.  The  point  is,  however,  that 
as  the  OT  passed  through  the  hands  of  its  various  editors  its 
language  was  undoubtedly  changed  to  suit  more  refined  readers, 
and  yet  there  remains  quite  sufficient  of  the  original  language  to 
show  us  what  it  must  all  have  been  at  one  time. 
Says  the  damsel  in  the  Song  of  Solomon, — 
"Let  my  love  come  into  his  garden. 

And  eat  of  his  precious  fruits*'(4.6). 
A  similar  invitation  is  thus  expressed, — 
"I  am  my  beloved's; 

And  his  desire  is  toward  me. 

Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  forth  into  the  field ; 

Let  us  see  whether  the  vine  hath  budded. 

And  its  blossom  is  open. 

And  the  pomegranates  are  in  flower: 

TTiere  will  I  give  thee  my  love"  (T.llf). 
This  is  the  answer  to  the  beloved's  statement, — 

How  fair  and  how  pleasant  art  thou, 

0  love,  for  delights! 

This  thy  stature  is  like  to  a  palm-tree, 
And  thy  breasts  to  its  clusters. 

1  said,  I  wiU  climb  up  into  the  peJm-tree.'' 
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The  significance  of  these  lines  quoted  from  what  is  now 
acknowledged  by  all  m^nbers  of  the  modem  school  of  OT  criti- 
cism to  be  nothing  but  an  erotic  Eastern  love  song,  is  perfectly 
clear  to  any  person  of  intelligence  exercising  the  same  faculty 
intelligently,  but  unfortunately  this  is  what  is  seldcnn  done,  even 
by  Biblical  Commentators,  notwithstanding  that  what  we  have 
quoted  from  the  Song  of  Solomcm  practically  reappears  in  words 
used  by  Shakespeare. 

In  his  "Prince  of  Tyre,"  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Prince  when  smitten  with  the  beauty  of  the  daughter  of 
Antiochus,  these  words, — 

"Ye  gods,  that  made  me  man,  and  sway  in  love. 
That  have  inflamed  desire  in  my  breast 
To  taste  the  fruit  of  yon  celestial  tree. 
Or  die  in  the  adventure,  be  my  helps." 

Here,  as  expressed  by  a  modem  writer,  we  have  a  maiden 
likened  to  a  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  a  lover  mad  with  desire  yearns 
to  eat.  He  desires  to  climb  into  this  fair  tree  as  the  lover  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon  desired  a  similar  climbing  in  the  case  of  the 
maiden  beloved. 

No  wonder  that  Dr.  H.  Clay  Trumbull  tells  us,  in  refer- 
ring to  Gren.  Ill, — ^'^When  the  Bible  narrative  was  first  written, 
whenever  that  was,  the  terms  *tree,'  ^f  ruit'  of  the  tree,  ^knowledge* 
were  familiar  figures  of  speech  or  euphemisms,  and  their  use  in 
the  Bible  narrative  would  not  have  been  misunderstood  by  readers 
generally ....  It  was  not  until  the  dull  prosaic  literalism  of  the 
Western  mind  obscured  the  meaning  of  Oriental  figures  of  speech 
that  there  was  a  general  doubt  as  to  what  was  affirmed  in  the  Bible 
story  of  the  first  temptation  and  disobedience"  (TC,p.838). 

It  is,  of  course,  surprising  how  dull  have  been  the  minds  ot 
some  even  of  Western  modem  Biblical  critics  with  reference  to 
the  story  in  Gen.  HI.  In  all  the  primitive  stories  of  *The  Tree 
of  Life'  it  is  a  female  deity  that  is  here  personified  as  a  tree.  The 
respective  mother-goddesses  of  Egypt  (Nut)  ;  Babylonia  (Ishtar), 
and  Canaan  (Asherah),  were  all  tree-goddesses,  regarded  as  the 
tree  of  life.  The  subject,  of  course,  is  a  deep  study,  one,  indeed, 
to  which  little  attention  has  been  pafd,  for  it  comprises  the  study 
of  sex-worship  or  phallicism,  a  subject  which  hitherto  has,  very 
stupidly,  been  tabooed  by  scholars  generally.  However,  no  true 
interpretation  of  very  much  of  the  OT  can  be  given  apart  from 
this  study,  as  we  shall  show  as  we  proceed.     We  have,  however. 
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said  already  enough  to  show  positively  that  the  story  in  Gtei.  Ill 
is  a  story  of  a  sexual  transgression  euphemistically  told,  a  story 
the  real  truth  of  which  has  been  lost  sight  of  through  want  of 
adequate  knowledge  (phallicism)  to  study  the  story,  and  also 
owing  to  the  dull  prosaic  minds  of  Western  as  compared  with 
Eastern  scholars.  The  unfortunate  result  has  been  that  the  true 
lesson  intended  by  Gen.  Ill  has  never  yet  been  taught  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  taught,  for  the  lesson  is  that  it  is  woman  who  by 
presenting  unabashed  to  man's  view  her  fully  nude  charms,  or 
much  more  of  them  than  she  modestly  ought,  is  the  prime  cause 
of  men  desiring  to  eat,  and  being  successful  in  eating,  of  the 
sexual  fruit  which  produces  the  great  problem  of  the  "Social 
Evil."  That  women  have  unduly  and  immodestly  exhibited  their 
said  charms,  and  that  they  so  continue  to  exhibit  them  to  the 
destruction  of  a  sound  basis  of  sexual  morality,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, here  they  are  more  immoral  than  men,  is  the  main 
purport  of  this  present  thesis,  which  we  opened  with  a  statement 
made  by  an  eminent  sociologist,  supported  by  one  taken  from 
the  OT  to  show  that  women  in  sexual  matters  always  have  been 
and  still  remain  more  immoral  than  men. 

Continuing  this  investigation  let  us  first  turn  to  the  prophets 
of  Israel  to  see  what  they  have  to  say  on  this  matter. 

Ezekiel  tells  us  that  the  Israelites  alwavs  had  been,  and 
were  bent  on  continuing  to  be  in  his  day,  gross  natuxe  worshippers, 
for  that  is  the  meaning  of  his  admonition.  They  had  played  the 
harlot  in  Egypt  and  had  continued  so  doing  in  Canaan  without 
any  desire  of  abatement  (23.3,8  ;cf. 8.5. — 6).  But  here  two  ques- 
tions have  to  be  answered,  (1)  Were  the  Israelites  as  a  nation  sex- 
worshippers?  for  this  is  the  significance  of  Ezekiel's  controversy 
with  them;  and,  (2)  Who,  if  this  was  so,  were  the  chief  amongst 
them  given  to  his  form  of  worship  a*^ 

(1) — ^Prof.  A.  S.  Peake  tells  us  that  the  Israelites  had  suc- 
cumbed "to  the  deadly  fascination  of  the  sensual  nature-worship 
of  the  older  inhabitants,''  that  is,  the  Canaanites  (Baal-HDB, 
Vol.  I,  p.  210b),  a  statement  based  evidently  on  such  a  passage  as 
Jer.  3.  12,  "Return,  thou  backsliding  Israel,  saith  Jehovah," 
which  follows  the  accusation,  "thou  hast  polluted  the  land  with  thy 
whoredoms,  and  with  thy  wickedness"  (ver.  2). 

Tlie  significance  here  is,  that  from  a  religion  of  a  high 
moral  character  given  to  them  by  Jehovah  through  Moses,  Israel 
was  constantly  backsliding  into  a  paganism  of  a  country  in  which 
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they  had  settled  after  their  exodus  from  Egypt.  This  was  the 
old  view  of  the  matter,  but  the  present  view  as  held  by  the  modem 
school  of  critical  scholarship  is,  and  here  we  quote  Prof.  Margo- 
liouth,  writing  on  **The  Religion  of  Israel"  in  the  latest  Bible 
Dicticmary,  **The  Temple  Bible  Dictionary,"  who  tells  us  that 
"The  reli^on  of  Israel  is  now  interpreted  as  the  practices  and 
beliefs  of  the  nation  in  the  times  for  which  we  have  the  records." 
If  this  be  so,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  so, 
the  meaning  is  that  Israel's  national  religion  prior  to  the  rise  of 
the  writing  prophets  beginning  with  the  8th.  cent.  B.  C,  was 
nature  worship,  and  they  had  never  practised  nor  had  ever  known 
of  any  other  worship  than  this.  A  few  examples  will  show  the 
accuracy  of  this  conclusion. 

It  is  not  only  Abraham,  standing,  as  we  may  say,  at  the 
beginning  of  Israel's  religious  history,  that  was  a  nature-worship- 
per, as  is  shown  by  the  form  of  the  oath  demanded  by  ham  farom 
his  servant,  EUezer  (Gen.  15.  2;  24.  2;  Thigh-HDB),  but  So- 
lomon, at  the  very  height  of  Israel's  religious  development  is  re- 
corded as  demanding  the  same  oath  from  his  princes  and  mighty 
men  (I  Chron.  29.  24),  for  the  original  Hebrew  of  the  English 
words,  submitted  themselves  unto  Solomon,  is  "gave  the  hand  under 
Solomon"  (RV).  The  fact  is,  that  the  temple  of  Solomon  itself 
is  by  no  means  a  structure  significant  of  high  ethical  worship  of 
a  monotheistic  deity,  as  is  the  conmum  belief,  since,  on  the  con- 
trary, modem  Biblical  criticism  tells  us  that  this  temple  was  ^^built, 
ornamented  and  furnished  on  lines  which  are  quite  incompatible 
with  a  spiritual  religion"  (Palestine.,  Enc  Brit.  Vol.  XX,  p.  611). 
It  was  modeled  after  a  Phoenician  pattern  where  the  entrance 
twin-pillars,  corresponding  to  the  twin-pillars  of  Solomon's  tem- 
ple, find  their  prototype  in  the  Babylonian  phallic  twin-pillars 
of  the  sun.  No  wonder  that  we  later  find  the  Israelites  sacri- 
ficing their  children  "under  the  clefts  of  the  rocks"  (Isa.  67.  6), 
which  means  before  openings  regarded  as  phallic,  and  corres- 
ponding to  the  said  twin-pillars. 

Again,  when  Jacob  set  up  the  stone  pillar  upon  which  he  had 
slept  the  previous  night,  anointing  it  and  describing  it  as  a  ^Beth- 
el',  that  is,  house  of  god,  he  was  doing  exactly  what  the  Israelites 
later  did  in  paying  reverence  to  the  smooth,  cylindrical,  water- 
washed  stones  of  the  valley  streams  (Gren.  28,  18,  19;  Isa.  57.6)9 
and  both  incidents  signify  exactly  what  the  oath  demanded  by 
Abraham  and  Solomon  signified,  phallic  or  nature-worship. 
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Not  much  more  evidence  could  be  given  to  show  that  Israel's 
national  religion  was  nature-worship,  but  enough  surely  has  been 
adduced  to  fully  demonstrate  this  fact,  so  that  we  now  come  to 
our  second  point. 

(S) — ^Having  seen  that  Israel's  religion  apart  from  that  of 
the  prophets  beginning  practically  with  the  8th.  cent,  was  nature- 
worship,  it  is  now  time  to  ask — ^Who  amongst  the  Israelites  were 
the  most  zealous  in  this  form  of  worship,  and  here  the  answer  is, 
as  the  evidence  abundantly  shows — ^the  women.  It  is  about  the 
harlotry  of  the  women  that  the  prophets  have  most  to  say,  and 
to  the  women  of  Israel  their  admcmitions  are  mostly  addressed. 
It  is  the  women  who  wear  the  phallic  symbol  of  the  sun  suspended 
between  their  breasts,  symbols  referred  to  by  Hosea  as  whoredoms 
to  be  removed  from  between  the  breasts  (2.  2)  ;  it  is  the  women  who 
chiefly  worship  the  queen  of  heaven,  to  whom  they  made  phallic 
cakes  (Jer.  7.  18;  44.  19);  it  is  the  women  who  make  phallic 
ornaments  in  the  form  of  men  (Eze.  16.  17) ;  it  is  the  women  who 
voluntarily  seek  the  handling  of  their  breasts  by  their  lovers  (Jer. 
^.8,8)  ;  and  it  is  the  women  who  seek  the  beds  even  of  their  foes 
when  shown  the  phallic  hand  (Isa.  57.  8). 

It  is  quite  true  that  so  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
phallic  religion  as  this  appears  in  the  OT  that  the  incidents  refer- 
red to  above  are  usually  either  ignored  or  explained  quite  er- 
roneously. In  my  "Sign  of  the  Mother-goddess,"  I  have  fully 
shown  that  the  breast  adulteries  of  the  women  referred  to  by 
Hosea  signif  j^  enticements  to  venery  practised  by  women  in  the 
form  of  love  charms  which  they  wore  suspended  between  their 
breasts.  These  charms  were  similar  to  the  *Cestus*  worn  by  Aphro- 
dite, and  asked  for  by  Hera,  that  she  too  might  wear  it,  and  so 
again  be  beloved  by  Zeus.  The  article,  "The  Magic  Girdle  of 
Aphrodite''  (AJRP,  July  1909),  in  which  I  showed  that  Homer's 
Cestus  (Iliad.  XIV.  S14f),  was  a  love  charm,  worn,  as  I  have 
intimated,  was  sent  to  Pirof .  Purser,  of  Dublin,  who  is  the  author 
of  the  article  "Cestus,"  which  appears  both  in  Harper's  and  in 
Smith's  Classical  Dictionaries.  Hie  wrote,  "I  now  think,  owing  to 
your  presentation  of  the  whole  case,  that  such  is  the  right  view." 
Prof.  Davies  takes  the  view  that  under  the  figures  of  Vhoredoms' 
and  ^adulteries'  Hosea  refers  to  ornaments,  but  he  did  not  satisfac- 
torily explain  their  significance,  especially  the  last  (Magic,  Di- 
vination, and  Demcmology,  p.  99).  Our  explanation  is,  by  the 
evidence  produced,  shown  to  be  the  correct  one,  and  so  in  Hbsea 
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2.  S,  we  have  a  reference  to  love  charms  worn  by  women  to  excite 
to  venery  their  male  beholders. 

The  significance  of  the  closing  passage  of  Isa.  57.  8  is  mis- 
represented in  both  the  English  versions,  the  A  and  R,  owing  to 
the  inaccurate  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  which  could  only  have 
been  rendered  as  given  in  both  versions,  ^^Thou  lovedst  their  bed 
where  thou  sawest  it,**  owing  to  the  translators  in  both  cases  being 
absolutely  oblivious  to  the  significance  intended.  Cheyne  and  De- 
litzsch,  in  their  respective  works  dealing  with  Isaiah  see  a  reference 
in  this  passage  to  the  phallus,  since  it  literally  reads,  ^^hou 
lovedst  their  bed  (when)  thou  sawest  the  hand."  The  allusion 
here  is  not  to  the  phallus  direct,  but  to  the  phallic  hand  as  in- 
timating venery. 

Maspero,  in  his  '^Passing  of  the  Empires,''  reproduces  a 
Babylonian  carving  showing  a  high  fimctionary,  Bel-Harran- 
Beluzur,  holding  up  his  hand  before  the  symbols  of  fertility  (p. 
208).  Here  he  has  his  thumb  placed  between  the  first  and  second 
fin^rs  showing  an  example  of  *the  ][^aUic  hand.'  It  is  to  this 
hand  with  its  significance  derived  from  the  manner  of  clenching 
the  fist  that  the  passage  in  Isaiah  quoted  by  us  refers,  so  that 
we  can  now  understand  the  significance  of  the  whole  passage,  that 
when  the  Israelite  women  saw  the  Assyrian  phallic  hand  they 
desired  to  share  the  love  couch  of  those  thus  signing  to  them, 
even  though  they  were  their  enemies. 

From  the  evidence  now  produced  taken  from  the  OT  itself, 
we  see  that  the  Israelite  women  were  more  pronounced  nature  wor- 
shippers than  the  men,  and  that  to  them  especially  the  warnings 
of  the  prophets  are  addressed.  But  did  this  greater  zeal  for  this 
particular  kind  of  worship  include  an  equally  greater  abandon- 
ment of  decency,  in  other  words,  did  it  show  a  greater  immorality 
on  the  part  of  the  women  than  on  the  part  of  the  men?  We  have 
described  sexual  immorality  as  the  exciting  to  venery,  and,  if  we 
are  here  correct,  as  it  logically  seems  that  we  are,  then,  as  it  was 
the  women  of  Israel  who  specially  practised  this  exciting,  they 
are,  consequently,  to  be  regarded  as  more  immoral  than  the  men. 
Nor  can  this  exciting  be  held  to  be  not  immoral  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  done  in  the  name  of  religion.  The  women  of  Israel,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  much  more  ^ven  to  practice  fornication  with 
foreigners,  even  when  they  were  their  enemies,  than  with  the  men 
of  their  own  people,  a  fact  which  shows  Israelite  women  to  have 
been  more  sexually  immoral  than  the  moi. 
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Leaving  Israel,  can  we  show  that  the  women  of  other  peoples 
were  similarly  more  immoral  than  the  men? 

Writing  on  the  morals  of  Greece  in  his  "History  of  Prosti- 
tution," Dr.  Sanger  says  that,  **the  skillfully  contrived  appeals 
to  the  sensual  appetites,  and  the  constant  spectacle  of  nude 
charms,  must  have  led  to  a  general  profligacy  among  the  female 
sex,  is  quite  obvious"  (p.  45).  He  refers  here  to  the  custom  of 
many  of  the  Greek  women  of  appearing  naked  in  the  presence  of 
men;  while  at  other  times  they  wore  clothing  so  arranged  as  to 
conceal  but  part  of  their  persons.  He  then  quotes  from  Aristo- 
tle that  the  women  of  Sparta  openly  committed  "grossest  acts  of 
debauchery,"  from  which  he  adds,  "Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
prostitutes  by  profession  were  unnecessary  in  Sparta,  at  all  events 
until  a  late  period  of  its  history,"  a  fact  we  know  to  have  been 
the  case. 

The  general  abandonment  of  modesty  by  Greek  women  is 
forcibly  put  by  Atbenaeus  quoting  from  a  Greek  playwright  des- 
cribing the  beauty  of  some  women  he  had  seen. 

"And  one  did  lie  with  garment  well  thrown  back. 
Showing  her  snow-white  bosom  to  the  moon : 
Another,  as  she  lightly  danced,  displayed 
The  fair  proportions  of  her  lefthand  side. 
Naked — a  lovely  picture  for  the  air 
To  wanton  with"  (B.  XHI.  Chap.  87). 

There  is  much  more  of  the  same  character,  but  we  have  pro- 
duced enough  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Dr.  Sanger  with  regard 
to  the  exposure  by  the  Greek  women  of  their  nude  charms,  that  it 
had  resulted  in  great  profligacy  among  them. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  question  as  to 
whether  sexual  immorality  is  a  natural  result  of  the  exposure  by 
women  of  their  nude  forms. 

Says  Havelock  Ellis,  "If  none  of  the  factors  of  modesty  are 
violated,  if  no  embarrassing  self-attention  is  excited,  if  there  is 
a  consciousness  of  perfect  propriety  alike  in  the  subject  and  in 
the  spectator,  nakedness  is  entirely  compatible  with  the  most 
scrupulous  modesty"  {Studiet  m  the  Psychology  of  Sex,  Vol.  I, 
p.  75).  After  this  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  quotes  approvingly  from 
Du  Maurier's  TrtZby,  that  "Nothing  is  so  chaste  as  nudity,"  and 
he  is  referring  here  specially  to  female  nudity. 

But  perhaps  a  more  untenable  statement  was  never  made  than 
that  just  quoted  by  us  from  Havelock  Ellis  as  he  attempts  to 
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confirm  it  by  Du  Maurier  (p.  61).  It  is  as  wrcmg  as  that  made 
by  Dr.  Nichols  in  his  work  on  "Marriage'*  (p.  18),  that  "Nudity 
has  no  shame  to  the  innocent,**  a  view  that  is  absurdly  held  by 
artists  and  sculptors. 

It  stands  to  sense  that  with  adult  men  the  nude  female  form 
strongly  emphasises  the  fact  of  human  reproduction,  and,  that 
being  so,  female  nudity  will  naturally  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
male  to  engage  in  venery.  What  seems  to  be  forgotten  even  by 
so  eminent  a  sexual  psychologist  as  Havelock  Ellis  is  that  woman, 
clothed  or  unclothed,  is  the  natural  sexual  stimulus  to  the  man,  and 
this  being  so,  it  logically  follows,  as  we  have  said,  that  woman 
when  unclothed  is  a  greater  stimulus  to  man  to  engage  in  venery 
than  when  she  is  clothed.  That  she  is  a  greater  stimulus  to  this 
end  when  just  so  much  clothed  for  the  special  purpose  of  exposing 
in  a  bewitching  manner  merely  part  of  her  nude  charms  in  no 
sense  proves  that  aitire  nudity  is  chaste  in  its  effects.  Young 
women  were  ordered  by  Lycurgus  to  wrestle  nude  with  the  young 
men  for  the  express  purpose  of  revealing  the  most  beautiful  parts 
of  the  female  body  to  the  end  that  the  young  men  should  be  stimu- 
lated to  venery.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  remark  by  Lady 
Wortley  Montague  when  observing  the  Turkish  ladies  walking 
about  nude  at  the  baths  of  Sophia,  "I  am  here  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  reflection  I  had  often  made,  that  if  it  was  the  fashion 
to  go  naked,  the  face  would  be  hardly  observed**  (Letters  and 
Works,  1886,  Vol.  1.  p.  886). 

The  great  mistake  that  has  been  made  by  writers  when 
arguing  that  female  nudity  tends  to  chastity  is  their  discussion 
of  the  question  of  nudity  as  connected  with  chastity  instead  of 
with  physiology.  One  might  just  as  well  argue  that  the  exibition 
of  food  has  no  effect  in  stimulating  the  appetite  of  hunger  as 
to  argue  that  female  nudity  will  have  no  effect  in  stimulating 
venery  if  men  are  controlled  by  modesty.  If  a  beautiful  female 
face  will  naturally  attract  men,  other  parts  of  the  female  body 
will,  as  Lady  Mary  Mcmtague  intimates,  more  greatly  attract 
them,  for  these  other  parts  of  the  body  are  not  only  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  face,  but  more  emphatic  to  the  realization  that  the 
nakedness  exposed  is  female  nudity,  and  this  emphasis  is  the  natu- 
ral stimulus  to  venery. 

Referring  to  courtesans,  Athenaeus  quotes  the  dramatist, 
Alexis,  as  saying, — 

"Is  she  a  splendid  figure — ^then  her  charms 
Are  shown  in  naked  beauty  to  the  purchaser**  (B.  XHI.  24). 
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Again,  referring  to  Philemon  commenting  on  Solon's  estab- 
lishment of  the  trade  of  the  courtesan,  he  says  of  these  women, — 
"Common  to  be,  and  ready  for  all  comers, 
iThey  naked  stand:  look  well  at  them  my  youth"  (ib.  p.  25). 

Aristophanes,  in  his  "Lysistrata"  (155),  describee  Menelaus 
when  about  to  take  leave  of  Helen  as  throwing  away  his  sword 
and  remaining  with  her  when  beholding  her  nude  breasts.  No 
wonder  Gallus  says  "a  stiff  and  firm  bosom  sets  the  eyes  on  fire.'* 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  admonition  by  Israel's 
prophets  against  their  women  exposing  the  nude  bosoms  to  ene- 
mies of  their  country,  and  the  condemnation  by  these  teachers  of 
the  profligacy  which  followed. 

As  a  comment  on  this.  Proverbs  admonishes  the  young  hus- 
band with  regard  to  kis  wife,  "Let  her  breasts  satisfy  thee  at  all 
times ;  and  be  thou  satisfied  with  her  love.  For  why  shouldst  thou, 
my  son,  be  ravished  with  a  strange  woman,  and  embrace  the  bosom 
of  the  foreigner  (5.  19,  ^). 

In  "The  Song  of  Solomon"  we  read, — 
We  have  a  little  sister. 
And  she  hath  no  breasts: 
"Wlhat  shall  we  do  for  our  sister 
In  the  day  that  she  shall  be  spoken  for"  (8.  8). 

But  just  as  the  female  face  is  not  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  the  female  body,  so  a  stiff  and  firm  female  bust  is  not  more 
beautiful  than  the  curves  of  the  thigh  or  abdomen.  Aphrodite 
was  not  merely  the  goddess  of  beauty,  but  peculiarly  and  es- 
pecially of  love,  which  means  venery.  For  what  primarily  is  love 
but  "rut  in  an  intelligent  being,"  as  Letoumeau  tells  us  (ib.  p.  9), 
which  fact  evidently  led  Profs.  Greddes  and  Thompson  to  state  in 
their  work  on  "The  Evolution  of  Sex"  (Vol.  II,  p.  251),  as  no  one 
can  be  foolish  enough  deliberately  to  ignore  the  sexual  or  physical 
basis  of  love  in  the  highest  organisms,  so  it  must  be  allowed  that 
even  maternal  care  has  its  selfish  side." 

But  unfortunately  this  is  exactly  what  is  deliberately  ignored 
by  writers  generally  who  deal  with  the  subject  of  female  nakedness 
as  affecting  modesty  and  chastity.  In  harmony  with  the  state- 
ment of  Letoumeau,  Westermarck  says  that  "Sexual  love  is  the 
passion  which  unites  the  sexes"  (History  of  Human  Marriage, 
p.  857).  Yet  if  this  be  so,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  female  nudity  can  have  but  one  effect,  the  stimulating  of 
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that  desire  which  we  call  love,  the  ever  present  basis  of  which  is 
rut,  even  in  the  highest  organisms.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
stated  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  writers  discussing  female 
nudity  to  refer  to  it  as  connected  with  modesty  and  chastity  in- 
stead of  with  physiology.  Modesty  never  has  existed  amongst 
civilized  peoples  as  chastely  controlling  the  feelings  of  men  in  the 
presence  of  female  nudity  more  or  less  exposed,  and  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  it  ever  can,  as  this  is  to  assume  the  cessation  of  the 
sex  instinct.  True  modesty  by  women  is  shown  in  the  posture 
of  Venus  of  Medici  who  holds  one  hand  to  guard  the  pubes,  the 
other  to  guard  the  breasts.  This  statue,  however,  is  merely  the 
moral  evolution  of  that  whidi  depicts  the  Babylonian  goddess, 
Ishtar,  sometimes  as  holding  her  breasts  by'  both  hands,  or  again 
as  holding  the  breast  with  one  hand  while  with  the  other  she  points 
to  her  pubes  (ib.  SMG;  MGA).  Tliat  the  most  modest  custom 
would  of  course  be  to  clothe  the  entire  body  from  the  neck  down 
goes  without  saying.  Lecky,  in  his  **History  of  European  Mo- 
rals,'* quotes  Plutarch,  writing  on  the  "Virtues  of  Women,"  as 
stating  that  suicide  among  young  women  was  only  stopped  by 
the  decree  that  those  who  committed  it  would  be  carried  naked 
through  the  market  place. 

Cyprian  referring  to  the  acts  of  fashionable  women  writes: 
"These  women,  divesting  themselves  of  their  modesty  along  with 
their  chemise,  wish  to  appear  beautiful,  but,  contrary  to  their 
wish,  are  simply  proved  to  be  wicked"  (De  Habitu  Virginum, 
cap.  19,  21).  Says  Clement,  "On  no  account  must  a  woman  be 
permitted  to  show  to  a  man  any  portion  of  her  body  naked,  for 
fear  lest  both  fall;  the  one  by  gazing  eagerly,  the  other  by  de- 
lighting to  attract  those  eager  glances"  (Paedagogas,  B.  11, 
Ch.  V). 

With  the  evidence  now  produced  we  may  aptly  quote  Wester- 
marck  that  "beauty  stimulates  passion"  (ib.  p.  257),  and  as 
the  nudity  of  the  female  form  is  the  perfection  of  beauty,  and 
as  the  male  is  the  more  naturally  passionate  of  the  two  sexes, 
it  surely  behooves  the  female  to  be  even  more  modest  than  the 
male  in  the  exposure  of  her  nude  charms.  If  it  be  true,  as 
Westermarck  says,  that  **One  of  the  chief  causes  of  polygamy 
is  the  attraction  which  female  youth  and  beauty  exercise  upon 
men"  (ib,  p.  485),  then  we  can  well  exchange  the  word  *poly- 
gamy'  for  prostitution,*  and  so  we  here  come  to  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  in  our  thesis,  "The  Social  Evil — Who  is  to  Blame?" 
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that  women  are  more  to  blame  for  the  origin  and  continuance 
of  this  vice  than  men.  It  would  appear  true,  as  stated  by 
Madame  Renooz  quoted  by  Havelock  Ellis,  that  "modesty  is  not 
really  a  feminine  characteristic.'*  Immediately  before  this  he  had 
said  of  the  modem  young  girl,  "At  this  moment,  wavering  be- 
tween the  laws  of  nature  and  social  conventions,  she  scarcely 
knows  if  nakedness  should  or  should  not  affright  her*'  (ib.  VoL 
I,  p.  4),  the  truth  being  that  she  is  not  very  much  frightened 
in  adopting  the  negative  view  of  this  problem,  as  can  be  seen 
in  the  modern  dress  of  women. 

In  face  of  all  this  it  is  surely  strange  for  Havelock  Ellis 
to  observe,  that  nakedness  in  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  mod^ 
esty  or  immodesty'*  (ib.  p.  76).  TTie  statement  in  Grenesis  that 
the  Lord  God  made  coats  (lit.  tunics)  of  skin  for  Adam  and 
Eve  after  they  had  entered  into  sexual  relationship  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  show  that  civilized  men  have  always  viewed  it  as 
more  modest  in  their  women  to  completely  cover  their  bodily  nude 
charms  (Gren.  8.  SI).  This  is  confirmed  by  what  Athenaeus 
says  about  modesty,  notwithstanding  his  remarks  already  quoted 
about  nude  female  beauty.  Quoting  from  Theophrastus,  he  says, 
"there  are  contests  between  the  women  in  respect  of  modesty  and 
good  management,  as  there  are  among  the  barbarians;  and  at 
other  places  also  there  are  contests  about  beauty,  and  the  ground 
that  this  also  is  entitled  to  honor,  as,  for  instance,  there  are  in 
Tenedos  and  Lesbos.  But  they  say  that  this  is  the  gift  of  chance, 
or  of  nature ;  but  that  the  honor  paid  to  modesty  ought  to  be  one 
of  a  greater  degree**  (ib.  91). 

We  have,  of  course,  been  speaking  of  modesty  as  affecting 
women  of  Pagan  and  early  Christian  ages,  except  for  our  refer- 
ence to  Madame  Renooz  and  the  attitude  of  the  young  girl  of 
to-day.  But  the  profligacy  exhibited  by  the  Israelite  women 
in  consorting  illegitimately  with  their  foes  was  equally  exhibited 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  women  with  their  Danish  conquerors,  as 
instanced  by  the  Chronicler  Wallingford.  Commenting  here  Dr. 
Sanger  says,  "It  is  evident  that  women  who  could  thus  easily 
be  led  away  were  only  virtuous  for  want  of  opportunity**  (ib. 
p.  287).  More  than  one  Pope  had  to  write  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  complaining  that  so  many  English  Nuns  in  under- 
taking a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  became  prostitutes  on  the  journey. 

In  Strype*s  "Life  of  Cranmer**,  we  have  the  answer  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  when   asking  his  chaplain  relative   to  priests 
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obtaining  wives  contrary  to  the  act  of  Henry  VHI  disallowing 
them  to  do  so.  ^If  it  please  your  grace  (replied  he),  I  cannot 
well  tell  whether  priests  may  have  wives  or  no ;  but  well  I  wot,  and 
am  sure  of  it,  for  all  your  act,  that  wives  will  have  priests." 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  our  examination,  and  cannot 
but  think  that  the  evidence  produced  fully  confirms  the  conclu- 
sion as  stated  by  Letoumeau  that  female  chastity  is  the  result 
of  terrible  penalties  imposed  on  women  by  man,  who  himsdf  is 
more  innately  modest  than  woman.  That  the  history  of  human 
morals  shows  that  most  men  are  perfectly  willing  to  seduce  a 
woman  does  not  show  the  contoiry,  for  in  a  case  of  seduction 
the  woman  is  usuaUy  just  as  willing,  even  if  not  more  so,  to  be 
seduced  than  the  man  is  in  seducing  her.  Rape,  of  course,  is 
another  matter,  for  it  is  a  crime  aitirely  originating  with  the 
seducer.  But  such  crimes  are  comparatively  few,  and,  therefore, 
have  no  particular  effect  upon  the  problem  at  issue.  When, 
consequently,  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  as  Havelock  Ellis  says, 
*Hhe  man  who  seduces  a  woman  has  usually  himself  in  the  first 
place  been  'seduced'  by  a  woman"  (ib.  p.  Ill,  p.  174),  the  more 
frequent  seductions  of  women  can  usually  in  the  first  place  be 
trac^  to  the  woman  herself  who  is  seduced,  or,  at  least,  to  scnne 
other  woman.  It  is  the  old  story  of  Gren.  Ill  reenacted,  the  woman 
quite  naturally  emphasises  her  femininity  on  the  sexual  sensi- 
bility of  the  man,  in  other  words,  offers  him,  as  Eve  did  in  a 
similar  case,  the  fruit  of  her  body  to  eat.  She  practically  says 
with  the  damsel  in  the  Song  of  Solomon ; — 
''Let  my  love  come  into  his  garden. 
And  eat  of  his  precious  fruits," 
and  he  comes  into  her  garden  and  he  eats,  a  perfectly  natural  con- 
clusion. 

The  seduction  here  is  quite  as  much  of  the  man  as  of  the 
woman,  the  woman  being  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  seduction  of 
both,  and  to  deny  it  is  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  main  purport  of 
the  story  in  Gren.  IH.  It  is  not  merely  the  woman's  manner  that 
leads  to  the  man's  seduction  by  her,  but  her  dress  and  omam^its. 
We  have  referred  to  the  pendant  worn  between  the  breasts  of 
the  wcmien  of  Israel,  and  to  the  cestus  similarly  worn  by  Aphro- 
dite. Helen  also  wore  a  diain  given  her  by  Venus,  to  which  must 
have  been  attached  a  bust  amulet  pend€tnt  (Athenaeus.  B.  VI.  S2), 
and  the  lover  is  said  to  have  been  ravished  by  the  chain  of  his 
beloved  one's  neck,  which  means  by  the  bust  amulet  suspended 
from  it. 
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Now  the  origin  of  the  power  of  this  bust-amulet  as  a  love- 
charm  lay  solely  in  the  fact  of  the  place  where  it  was  worn,  that 
is,  in  the  hollow  of  the  bos(mi.  In  fact  it  was  purposely  worn  to 
show  the  depth  of  the  bosom,  for  a  nude  deep,  hollow,  bosom 
was  a  strong  sex  attraction  in  itself,  consequently,  a  bust-pendant 
was  placed  and  worn  to  specially  emphasise  this  attraction.  We 
can  now  better  understand  why  Aeschylus,  in  his  ^^Seven  Against 
Thebes,"  refers  to  the  ^^beautiful  deep  hollow  bosoms"  of  two  of 
his  female  diaracters,  and  why  the  damsel  in  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon says,  *^My  beloted  is  unto  me  as  a  bundle  of  myrrh  that 
lieth  betwixt  my  breasts"  (1.  13). 

Much  more  evidence  on  this  particular  point  might  be  given, 
but  we  have  surely  said  enough  to  show  the  extreme  indelicacy 
of  the  decollete  as  worn,  says  Madame  Renooz  in  her  condemna- 
tion of  it,  ^*in  feminine  clothing,  never  in  male." 

We  might  add  to  the  decollete  other  references  to  woman's 
dress  specially  worn  to  display  the  beauty  of  the  form,  but  we 
have  said  enough  for  our  purpose,  which  is  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that  here  is  another  want  of  modesty  adopted  by  most  women 
without  the  smallest  heed  to  how  greatly  it  tends  to  their  seduc- 
tion, proving  once  more  that  contention  of  the  thesis  now  ended 
that  women  are  more  immodest  than  men. 
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OF  all  the  social  psychiatric  questions,  prostitution  is  cxie 
of  the  most  important  because  of  its  relation  to  society. 
The  solution  of  the  problem,  however,  is  complex,  because 
of  the  many  underlying  factors  that  determine  this  ab- 
normal reaction.  Indeed,  this  issue  is  not  purely  psychological  or 
medical,  but  it  embraces  the  economic,  sociological,  and  penal 
phases,  knowledge  of  all  of  which  is  essential  for  thorough  under- 
standing of  this  subject. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  practice  of  prostitution 
is  not  a  product  of  modern  civilization,  for  it  has  existed  ever 
since  the  marriage  institution.  In  early  Biblical  times  prostitution 
had  already  been  engaged  in,  and  we  find  in  Grenesis  passages  to 
this  efi^ect:  "When  Judah  saw  her  [his  daughter-in-law,  Tamar] 
he  thought  her  to  be  a  harlot ;  because  she  had  covered  her  face. 
And  he  turned  unto  her  by  the  way,  and  said,  "Go  to,  I  pray  thee, 
let  me  come  in  to  theeP'  And  in  Numbers:  "And  Israel  abode 
in  Shittim,  and  the  people  began  to  commit  whoredom  with  the 
daughters  of  Moab.  And  they  called  the  people  unto  the  sacri- 
fices of  their  gods;  and  the  people  did  eat,  and  bowed  down  to 
their  gods.  And  Israel  joined  himself  to  Baal-Peor;  and  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Take  all  the  heads  of  the  people  and  hang  them  up 
before  the  Lord  against  the  sun  that  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord 
may  be  turned  away  from  Israel."  Likewise  in  Deuteronomy: 
"There  shall  be  no  whore  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,  nor  Sodomite 
of  the  sons  of  Israel.  Thou  shalt  not  bring  the  hire  of  a  whore, 
or  the  price  of  a  dog,  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God  for 
any  vow;  for  even  both  these  are  abomination  to  the  Lord  thy 
God."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  strong  Hebraic  opposi- 
tion to  prostitution  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  disturbed  the 
family  relationship,  encouraged  excessive  venery  by  reason  of  the 
numerous  sexual  objects,  and  produced  strife  which  was  common 
at  that  time. 

It  is  well  known  that  man  requires  friends  all  his  lifetime. 
Aristotle  explains  this  In  the  ninth  book  of  his  Nikomachean  Ethics. 
When  man  is  in  good  health  and  prosperous,  he  enjoys  the  com- 
pany of  all  his  friends;  in  the  time  of  trouble  he  is  in  need  of 
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them;  in  old  age,  when  his  body  is  weak,  he  is  assisted  by  them. 
This  love  is  more  frequent  and  more  intense  between  parents  and 
children  and  among  other  relations.  Perfect  love,  brotherhood, 
and  mutual  assistance  is  only  found  among  those  near  to  each 
other  by  relationship.  The  members  of  a  family  united  by  a  com- 
mon descent  from  the  same  grandfather  or  even  from  some  more 
distant  ancestor  have  toward  each  other  a  certain  feeling  of  love, 
help  each  other,  and  sympathize  with  each  other.  To  effect  this 
is  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  Law.  Professional  harlots 
were  therefore  not  tolerated  in  Israel  (Deut.  S3:18)  because  their 
existence  would  disturb  the  above  relationship  between  man  and 
man.  Their  children  are  strangers  to  everybody ;  no  one  knows  to 
what  family  they  belong;  nor  does  any  person  recognize  them  as 
relatives.  And  this  is  the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  befall 
€tny  child  or  father.  Another  important  object  in  prohibiting 
prostitution  is  to  restrain  excessive  and  continual  lust;  for  lust 
increases  with  the  variety  of  its  objects.  The  sight  of  that  to 
which  a  person  has  been  accustomed  does  not  produce  such  an 
ardent  desire  for  its  enjoyment  as  is  produced  by  objects  new 
in  form  and  character.  Another  effect  of  this  prohibition  is  the 
removal  of  a  cause  for  strife;  for  if  the  prohibition  did  not  exist, 
several  persons  might  by  chance  come  to  one  woman  and  would 
naturally  quarrel  with  each  other;  they  would  in  many  cases  kill 
€me  another  or  they  would  kill  the  woman.  This  is  known  to  have 
occurred  in  days  of  old,  **as  they  assembled  themselves  by  troops 
in  a  harlot's  house"  (Jer.  6:7).  In  order  to  prevent  these  great 
evils  and  to  effect  a  great  boon  that  all  men  should  know  their 
relaticmship  to  each  other,  prostitutes  (Deut.  ^:17)  were  not 
tolerated,  and  sexual  intercourse  was  only  permitted  when  a  man 
has  chosen  a  certain  female  and  married  her  openly ;  for  if  it  suf- 
ficed merely  to  choose  her,  many  a  person  would  bring  a  prostitute 
to  his  house  at  a  certain  time  agreed  upon  between  them,  and 
say  that  she  was  his  wife  (1). 

The  relation  of  prostitution  to  primitive  religious  worship  is 
well  known  (2).  The  underlying  motives  of  such  rites  was  to 
discharge  a  sacred  religious  function  for  a  definite  mission.  All 
women  in  Cyprus  before  marriage  were  compelled  to  have  sexual 
relations  with  strangers  at  the  sacred  place  of  the  goddesses,  com- 
monly known  as  Aphrodite,  Astarte,  etc.  In  many  parts  of  Aus- 
tralasia similar  customs  were  followed.  In  Babylon  women,  no 
matter  whether  rich  or  poor,  were  obliged  once  in  their  life  to 
consort  with  strangers  at  the  temple  of  Mylitia  and  the  money 
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thus  earned  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Ischtar  or  Astarte.  In 
the  words  of  Fracer,  'The  sacred  precinct  was  crowded  with 
women  waiting  to  obsenre  this  custom.  Some  of  them  had  to 
wait  there  for  yeaxs.  At  Heliopolis  or  Baalbec  in  Syria,  famous 
for  the  imposing  grandeur  of  its  ruined  temples,  the  custom  of  the 
country  required  that  every  maidai  should  prostitute  herself  to 
a  stranger  at  the  tanple  of  Astarte,  and  matnms  as  wdl  as  maids 
testified  their  devotion  to  the  godtkss  in  the  same  manner.  Tlie 
Emperor  Constantine  abolished  this  custom,  destroyed  the  temple, 
and  built  a  church  in  its  stead"  (S). 

The  women  in  Phoenicia  practised  prostitution  f<Nr  religious 
purposes,  as  they  were  imbued  with  the  idea  that  by  sudi  conduct 
they  would  ingratiate  themselves  into  the  graces  of  the  goddess. 
In  Byblus  there  was  a  custom  that  the  people  had  to  shave  their 
heads  every  year  as  an  expression  of  mourning  f cnr  Adonis.  Those 
women  who  refused  to  do  so  were  obliged  to  have  relaticms  with 
strangers  for  money  which  was  utilized  for  the  goddess.  Sumner 
(4)  refers  to  the  existence  of  sacred  harlotry  in  Egypt  and  under 
the  Caesars. 

Survivals  of  sacred  harlotry  are  found  in  historic  Egypt. 
Even  under  the  Cassars  the  most  beautiful  girl  of  the  noble  family 
of  Thebes  was  chosen  to  be  consecrated  to  the  Temple  of  Ammon. 
She  gained  honor  and  profit  by  the  life  of  a  courtesan,  and  always 
found  a  grand  marriage  when  she  retired  on  account  of  age.  In 
all  the  temples  there  were  women  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
gods.  They  were  of  different  grades  and  ranks  and  were  supposed 
to  entertain  the  god  as  harem  women  entertained  princes.  In  the 
temples  of  goddesses  women  were  the  functionaries  and  obtained 
great  honor  and  power. 

The  ethical  phase  of  prostitution  has  always  been  €tn  object  of 
considerable  discussion,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are 
moralists  who  uphold  this  practice.  Indeed,  Augustine  spoke  in 
behalf  of  prostitution  and  Aquinas  (5)  said:  "Prostitution  in 
towns  is  like  the  sewers  in  the  palace;  take  away  the  sewers,  and 
the  palace  becomes  an  impure  and  stinking  place.''  Lecky  defends 
it  as  follows: 

Under  the  circumstances,  there  has  arisen  in  society  a  figure 
which  is  certainly  the  most  mournful,  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
awful,  upon  which  the  eye  of  the  moralist  can  dwell.  That  un- 
happy being  whose  very  name  is  a  shame  to  speak ;  who  counter- 
feits with  a  cold  heart  the  transports  of  affection;  who  submits 
hersdf  as  the  passive  instrument  of  lust;  who  is  scorned  and  in- 
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suited  as  the  vilest  of  her  sex,  and  doomed,  for  the  most  part,  to 
disease  and  abject  wretchedness,  and  an  early  death,  appears  in 
every  age  as  the  perpetual  symbol  of  the  degradation  and  sin- 
fulness of  man.  Herself  the  supreme  type  of  vice,  she  is  ultimately 
the  most  efficient  guardian  of  virtue.  But  for  her,  the  unchallenged 
purity  of  countless  happy  homes  would  be  polluted,  and  not  a  few 
who,  in  the  pride  of  their  untempted  chastity,  think  of  her  with 
an  indignant  shudder,  would  have  known  the  agony  of  remorse  €tnd 
of  despair.  On  that  degraded  and  ignoble  form  are  concentrated 
the  passions  that  might  have  filled  the  world  with  shame.  She  re- 
mains, while  creeds  €tnd  civilizations  rise  €tnd  fall,  the  eternal  priest- 
ess of  humanity,  blasted  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 

Others  maintain  that  prostitution  ^^is  a  necessary  evU,  and 
at  best  a  baieficent  institution,  the  bulwark  of  the  home,  the  in- 
evitable reverse  of  which  monogamy  is  the  obverse^'  (6)« 

THE    NATUES   AND    OHAKACTEB   OF   PROSTTrUTION. 

The  underlying  nature  and  character  of  prostitution  has  been 
very  carefully  investigated  by  students  of  political  economy  €tnd 
psychology.  There  are  two  conceptions.  One,  advanced  by  the 
economist,  is  that  prostitution  is  the  result  of  economic  and  social 
conditions;  the  other,  maintained  by  the  psychologist,  is  that  this 
abnormal  phenomenon  has  its  root  in  the  mental  structure  of  the 
individual. 

The  economic  phase. — Such  observers  as  Bebel,  Hirsch, 
Parent-Duchatelet,  and  others  support  the  economic  theory  cm  the 
ground  that  a  large  majority  of  prostitutes  are  domestic  servants, 
factory  and  shop  girls,  waitresses,  saleswomen,  and  other  under- 
paid wage  earners.  Since  their  occupations  are  irregular  and 
seasonal,  they  are  forced  to  embrace  prostitution  because  of  eco- 
nomic stress.  Parent-Duchatelet  states  (7)  :  ^K)f  all  the  causes  of 
prostitution,  particularly  in  Paris,  and  probably  in  all  large  cities, 
none  is  more  active  than  lack  of  work  and  the  misery  which  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  insufficient  wages."  In  Berlin  it  was  also  noted 
that  during  the  hard  times  the  number  of  prostitutes  were  on  the 
increase.  This  is  also  true  of  America  and  Japan.  According 
to  Maude  Miner  (8),  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  women  investigated 
by  her  were  employed  in  factories  or  as  domestic  servants;  and 
the  other  girls  had  positions  in  stores,  restaurants,  offices,  etc. 

Compcuring  the  percentages  of  these  prostitutes  who  had  been 
in  different  kinds  of  work  to  the  percentage  of  women  wage  earners 
in  the  same  occupations  in  general  population  of  New  York  city, 
according  to  the  Census  of  1910,  we  find  that  servants,  waitresses. 
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saleswomen,  clerks  in  stores,  and  theatrical  workers  contribute 
more  than  their  quota  to  prostitution ;  that  factory  employees  and 
telephone  operators  contribute  almost  exactly  the  percentage  we 
should  expect;  and  that  clerical  workers,  bookkeepers,  stenogra- 
phers, dressmakers,  and  milliners  contribute  less  than  their  share. 
It  is  significant  that  all  the  occupations  contributing  less  than 
their  quota  require  skill  and  preparation  for  work.  Wages  received 
by  girls  before  entering  prostitution  were  for  the  most  part  low. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  suflicient  statistical  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  the  economic  element  is  much  exaggerated  by  the 
socialistic  economist  and  social  service  worker.  Stromberg  (9) 
found  that  out  of  46S  prostitutes  there  was  not  a  single  case  in 
which  the  economic  cause  was  the  determining  factor.  Welander 
(9)  in  his  studies  of  prostitutes  in  Stockholm  found  that  sixty 
per  cent,  of  them  were  previously  in  domestic  service  and  were  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  Leonhard's  results  (9)  are  practically 
the  same.  In  the  100  Diisseldorf  prostitutes,  poverty  was  not  con- 
sidered as  a  cause.  The  same  author  examined  500  other  records 
in  Diisseldorf  and  likewise  could  not  establish  ec(M3omic  reason  for 
prostitution.  Hammer's  investigations  (7)  reveal  that  out  of 
ninety  registered  German  prostitutes  there  was  not  a  single  case 
in  which  low  economic  conditions  played  any  rdle.  In  Bedford 
Reformatory,  out  of  fn9  cases,  in  only  nineteen  were  economic 
conditions  thought  to  be  responsible  for  prostitution.  To  quote 
Kneeland  (10) :  "The  surprising  thing  is  that  very  few  directly 
economic  reasons  are  given.  It  might  be  supposed  that  in  friendly 
conversation  a  girl  would  wish  to  make  the  greatest  possible  excuse 
for  herself,  and  that  the  one  most  ready  to  hand  would  be  the 
inability  to  earn  a  living.  Sut  in  only  nineteen  cases  was  this 
given  as  an  excuse;  and  by  referring  to  a  similar  table  for  street 
cases,  it  will  be  noticed  that  only  189  out  of  1,106  gave  a  directly 
economic  reason." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  undue  stress  is  laid  on  the  economic 
and  social  issue,  and  that  the  evidence  so  far  adduced  is  not  con- 
clusive and  adequate.  The  very  fact  that  the  large  majority  of 
prostitutes  come  from  domestic  service  should  serve  as  a  strong 
argument  against  the  economic  theory.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  servants  are  always  in  great  demand;  they  are  fairly  well 
paid,  and  during  their  employment  they  are  provided  with  shelter 
and  food.  Another  important  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  in 
instances  where  these  women  were  driven  to  prostitution  because 
of   poverty,   they   were   in   reality   constitutionally   inefficient   to 
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compete  with  their  feUow  beings;  in  other  words,  the  so  called 
economic  factor  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  symptom  rather  than 
a  cause  of  this  condition. 

The  merited  phase, — ^With  the  advent  of  scientific  psychiatry, 
studies  of  social  psychopathological  phenomena  have  received  more 
careful  and  profound  investigation.  Prostitution  was  one  of  the 
subjects  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  psychiatrist.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  studies  have  only  been  directed  along 
the  objective  lines ;  either  too  much  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  purely 
anthropological  relations  or  wholly  on  intellectual  phases  of  mental 
activity.  Lombroso  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
prostitution  is  a  natural  expression  of  a  criminal  predisposition — 
in  other  words,  an  expression  of  a  congenital  morbid  instinct.  In 
the  words  of  Lombroso  (11) :  "Prostitution  largely  takes  the  place 
of  crime  for  women,  thus  explaining  why  women  seem  less  criminal 
than  men,  and  also  giving  a  probable  reason  why  female  criminal- 
ity is  greatest  in  all  ages  when  prostitution  no  longer  offers  a 
profession."  Thus,  according  to  Lombroso  and  his  pupils,  prosti- 
tution is  a  type  of  moral  imbecility  closely  related  to  constitutional 
criminality.  Aschaffenburg,  Lombroso's  strong  opponent,  admits 
that  there  is  a  strong  relationship  between  the  male  criminal  and 
the  prostitute.  Indeed,  the  study  of  the  Jukes  family  forms  an 
exceUent  illustration:  the  female  element  was  represented  by  har- 
lots, whereas  the  male  members  were  criminals,  alcoholics,  etc. 

Tamowsky  (12),  a  pupil  of  Lombroso,  studied  prostitutes 
in  Russian  prisons  and  found  that  they  presented  striking  ana- 
tomical stigmata  peculiar  to  the  prostitute.  Bonhoeffer  (18) 
found  that  out  of  190  prostitutes,  fifty-three  were  feebleminded, 
102  displayed  anatomical  hereditary  stigmata  of  degeneration, 
most  of  them  had  one  or  both  parents  alcoholic,  and  in  one  third 
of  the  cases  no  definite  mental  anomalies  were  noted.  Kneeland's 
(14)  material  consisted  of  647  cases,  twenty-one  insane  and  107 
distinctly  feebleminded. 

Not  all  of  our  647  cases  have  been  examined  by  our  psycholo^ 
gist.  One  hundred  and  sixteen,  however,  have  had  laboratory  tests 
of  various  sorts.  Among  these  tests  all  have  been  given  the  Binet 
tests.     The  result  has  been  as  follows: 

MENTALITY    BY    BINET    TEST. 

Showing  mentality  of  5  year  old  child 2 

Showing  mentality  of  6  year  old  child 1 

Showing  mentality  of  7  year  old  child 6 

Showing  mentality  of  8  year  old  child 6 

Showing  mentality  of  9  year  old  child 29 

Showing  mentality  of  10  year  old  chiW 44 

Showing  mentality  of  11  year  old  child 26 

Showing  mentality  of  12  year  old  child 2 
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The  forty-four  who  have  the  mentality  of  a  ten  year  old  child 
and  under  were  unhesitatingly  pronounced  mentally  defective. 
The  seventy-two  showing  mentality  from  ten  to  twelve  years  may 
possibly  not  be  so  called.  The  sixty-seven  others  included  among 
the  107  are  those  so  mentally  defective  that  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  a  matter  of  observation.  Fifty-two  others  are  distinctly 
borderline  cases.  This  is  the  group  which  gives  the  most  trouble 
in  all  reformatory  institutions.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  ninety  per 
cent,  of  all  disciplinary  difficulties  come  from  cases  of  this  sort. 
They  can  be  easily  divided  into  at  least  two  groups.  Thus  divided, 
twenty-six  are  girls  who  can  be  taught  very  little  in  school,  whose 
general  intelligence  is  low,  but  who  may  perhaps  be  able  to  learn 
a  certain  amount  of  manual  labor;  these  cannot  ^^stay  good''  any 
length  of  time.  The  other  twenty-six  are  those  who  do  well  in 
school,  are  capable  of  mastering  even  such  subjects  as  algebra  and 
bookkeeping,  but  who  have  no  moral  sense  or  continuity  of  purpose. 
Eleven  others  are  also  properly  in  this  clas«,  but  differ  from  the 
two  preceding  groups  in  the  character  of  their  instability.  If 
they  were  boys,  they  would  be  tramps.  They  are  all  girls  who  have 
run  away  from  home,  sometimes  a  number  of  times,  as  well  as  from 
any  place  where  they  are  put  to  service. 

The  foregoing  figures  mean  that  193  individuals,  or  29.8  per 
cent,  of  the  number  studied,  are  decidedly  mentally  defective. 
This  is  an  extremely  conservative  estimate. 

Maude  Miner  (16)  found  that  only  one  third  of  the  women 
whose  cases  she  investigated  were  feebleminded.  Goddard  (16) 
states:  *^As  to  actual  statistics  on  this  subject,  we  have  almost 
none.  One  very  significant  record  comes  from  Greneva,  Illinois, 
made  by  the  same  Doctor  Bridgman  whom  we  have  already  quoted. 
She  found  that  out  of  104  girls  in  the  reformatory  who  were  com- 
mitted for  immoral  life,  ninety-seven  per  cent,  were  feebleminded* 
This  does  not  by  any  means  indicate  that  ninety-seven  per  cent, 
of  prostitutes  are  feebleminded,  because  it  is  only  natural  to  expect 
that  the  feebleminded  ones  would  be  the  ones  to  be  caught  and  sent 
to  an  institution.  This  figure,  nevertheless,  gives  some  idea  of  the 
prevalence  of  feeblemindedness  in  this  traffic.  Many  competent 
judges  estimate  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  prostitutes  are  feeble- 
minded." Walter  Clarke  (17),  the  field  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Social  Hygiene  Association,  collected  1,872  cases  of  pros- 
titutes who  were  examined  according  to  the  Binet-Simon  test,  and 
the  result  shows  a  wide  variation  of  feeblemindedness  ranging 
from  twenty-nine  to  ninety-seven  per  cent.     In  Magdalen  Home, 
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during  the  year  I9I69  ten  per  cent,  of  its  inmates  were  pronounced 
feebleminded. 

The  sexual  life  in  the  prostitute  offers  another  interesting 
topic  of  study.  Such  investigators  as  Riccardi,  Lombroso,  Parent- 
Duchatelet,  von  Maschka,  and  Moraglia  observed  not  only  homo- 
sexuality among  them  but  also  sadism,  masochism,  fetichism,  so^ 
domy,  and  sexual  excitement  with  masturbation  following  the 
drinkmg  or  perceiving  of  the  odor  of  men's  urine  or  feces.  Again 
Lombroso  encountered  frigidity  among  prostitutes.  Merrick  (18) 
studied  16,000  prostitutes  in  London  and  found  that  only  few  of 
ihem  adopted  prostitution  because  of  intense  sexual  desires.  Mo^ 
raglia  (19)  found  masturbation  prevalent  among  the  180  pros- 
titute^ in  the  North  Italian  brothels,  and  he  noted  jbhe  same  thing 
among  the  twenty-three  prostitutes  of  the  higher  grade.  Homo- 
sexuality is  not  as  common  as  masturbation,  yet  it  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  It  is  more  prevalent  in  England  than  in  France. 
Anna  Ruling  (20)  declares  that  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  Berlin 
prostitutes  are  homosexuals,  and  MoU  (21)  estimates  twenty-five 
per  cent.  Hammer  (22)  found  that  twenty-three  out  of  twenty- 
five  prostitutes  in  reformatories  practised  homosexuality.  Hirsch- 
feld  (28)  states  that  the  Berlin  prostitute  frequently  accosts  better 
class  wcmien  on  the  street,  and  accepts  very  small  or  no  remunera- 
tion for  sexual  relations  with  their  own  sex.  Freud  (24)  maintains 
that  the  polymorphous  pervert  can  be  demonstrated  in  a  large 
nund>er  of  prostitutes.  "The  same  polymorphous  or  infantile  dis- 
position fits  the  prostitute  for  her  professional  activity,  and  in  the 
enormous  number  of  prostitutes  and  of  women  to  whom  we  must 
attribute  €tn  adaptation  for  prostitution,  even  if  they  do  not  follow 
this  calling,  is  absolutely  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  their  uni- 
form disposition  for  aU  perversions  the  universal  and  primitive 
human.'* 

6BNSSAL  INTE&PBETATIONS. 

Before  attempting  to  interpret  this  vital  and  intricate  pro- 
blem, it  would  be  advisable  to  refer  to  special  statistical  data  ob- 
tained from  the  Magdalen  Home.  The  material  consists  of  twenty- 
five  women  who  were  committed  to  that  institution  for  immorality. 
Seventeen  of  them  began  to  lead  an  immoral  life  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty  years ;  and  eight  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
four.  The  direct  cause  for  this  life  was  "a  desire  for  a  good  time" 
in  seven  cases;  eight  were  seduced  "in  bad  company";  four  were 
"in  need  of  money" ;  four  "for  the  love  for  a  man" ;  and  only  in 
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two  feeblemindedness  figured  as  a  cause.  Tliree  of  them  were 
legaUy  married ;  the  civil  condition  in  three  was  questionable ;  and 
nineteen  were  single.  In  looking  over  the  records  of  the  twenty- 
three  women  who  were  not  feebleminded,  one  finds  that  these  cases 
presented  signs  of  mental  inferiority  which  was  characterized  by 
instability,  suggestibility,  waywardness,  lack  of  responsibility,  lack 
of  feeling,  etc.  In  all  of  them,  the  question  of  an  actual  economic 
cause  was  of  no  significance. 

The  following  cases  will  serve  as  illustrations  to  demonstrate 
the  development  of  prostitution : 

Case  I. — J.  was  a  woman  thirty-five  years  of  age,  of  a  limited 
education.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  she  began  to  work  in  a 
factory,  earning  from  $8  to  $12  a  week.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
one  half  years  she  had  her  first  sexual  experience,  and  soon  fol- 
lowing this  she  embraced  prostitution.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  she  was  not  pregnant  at  that  time.  Speaking  of  that  par- 
ticular experience  she  said,  "It  was  by  force  and  not  by  force.** 
She  admitted  that  her  seducer  encouraged  her  to  become  a  pros- 
titute. She  stated  that  she  consorted  with  many  men,  but  she  had 
no  sexual  feeling  for  them.  "Money  was  the  fascination  for  me; 
you  did  not  have  to  work  hard.**  When  she  was  asked  to  describe 
her  ideal,  she  said,  "A  dark  haired  man ;  but  really  it  was  the  money 
that  appealed  to  me.** 

Case  II. — R.  was  a  woman  twenty  years  of  age.  She  was 
brought  up  in  a  small  town  in  the  State  of  New  York.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  she  left  school,  Grade  7A.  Soon  after  leav- 
ing school  she  began  to  work  in  a  factory,  earning  from  $8  to  $10 
a  week.  At  sixteen  she  came  to  New  York  to  look  for  a  positi(m. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  and  one  half  years  she  had  her  first  sexual 
experience;  she  was  pregnant  and  abortion  was  performed  by  a 
physician.  She  stated  that  she  met  the  man  who  seduced  her  one 
year  prior  thereto  in  her  country  town.  Asked  why  she  became  a 
prostitute,  she  said,  "I  went  to  this  life  shortly  after  I  had  <\n  abor- 
tion. I  could  not  get  a  decent  position  to  make  a  living.  No  one 
introduced  me  into  this  life.  I  learned  it  myself  of  easv  living. 
Thtre  is  no  one  to  blame  but  myself.**  She  declared  that  she  had 
no  )ove  for  prostitution,  but  "this  is  a  business  proposition.**  She 
had  no  sexual  feeling  for  the  men  she  consorted  with.  ^^I  realize," 
s!»e  said,  *Hhat  this  is  the  only  way  to  do  it  by  not  working  hard. 
I  am  not  fond  of  the  life,  but  I  like  to  live  nice.  I  like  to  dress  nice. 
I  don*t  want  to  work  hard.  I  like  to  go  to  sweU  places.  I  could 
not  make  $50  a  day  on  anything  else.** 
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Case  III. — B.  was  a  woman  twenty  years  old.  She  left 
school  in  the  eighth  grade  and  became  a  telephone  operator,  earn- 
ing $8  a  week.  Two  years  ago  she  came  to  New  York  from  Pitts- 
burgh. Asked  why  she  left  home,  she  said,  ^'Well,  because  I  wanted 
to  see  what  New  York  was  like."  Later  she  said  that  she  had  a 
married  sister  in  New  York,  but  when  she  c!ime  here  she  did  not 
visit  her  sister  for  several  weeks.  In  the  train  from  Pittsburgh 
to  New  York  she  met  a  man  and  ^^he  said  this  or  that  about  nice 
clothes  and  I  thou^t  I  would  try  it.  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
take  a  chance  as  all  young  girls  do."  She  wa^  then  seduced  by 
this  man,  with  whom  she  lived  in  New  York  for  several  days.  She 
received  from  him  $^6.  She  admitted  that  she  did  not  like  him  and 
that  she  had  no  sexual  feeling  for  him.  Since  then  she  has  led  the 
life  of  a  courtesan. 

Case  IV. — ^P.  was  the  sister  of  B.  She  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  had  graduated  from  public  school.  Her  ambition  was 
to  be  a  nurse.  For  ten  years  she  kept  house  for  her  father.  At 
sixteen  she  was  seduced  by  a  man.  She  was  his  mistress  for  tliree 
mouths.  "After  I  had  intercourse  with  him  I  did  not  care  for  him. 
I  did  it ;  j'es,  a  lot  of  things  we  do  that  we  do  not  like."  Following 
this  she  began  to  lead  the  life  of  a  prostitute.  In  discussing  her 
immoral  life  she  did  not  seem  to  show  much  effect  and  maintained 
that  by  following  such  an  occupation  she  did  not  have  to  work 
very  hard. 

Case  V. — ^W.  was  a  girl  nineteen  years  old.  She  left  school 
at  the  grade  of  6B.  She  described  herself  as  always  mischievous, 
playful,  unstable.  In  school  she  was  poor  in  conduct,  good  in 
studies,  and  frequently  played  truant.  At  fifteen  she  oloped  with 
a  yoimg  man  and  two  days  later  she  was  apprdiendcd  by  her 
mother.  She  was  then  arrested  and  sent  to  a  correctional  institu- 
tion because  of  inmiorality.  While  there  she  came  in  contact  with 
immoral  women  who  told  her  "how  to  make  money  easy."  When 
she  was  discharged  from  that  institution  she  tried  to  obtain  several 
positions,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  finally  she  decided  to  take  up 
prostitution  as  an  occupation. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  are  justified  in  re- 
garding prostitution  as  a  definite  biological  reaction.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  type  of  mental  inferiority  in  which  the  affective  and  voli- 
tional phases  of  mental  life  are  disordered.  To  be  sure,  the  rela- 
tion of  prostitution  to  true  feeblemindedness  is  much  overrated; 
this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  such  investigations  were 
not  conducted  along  purely  psychiatric  lines.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
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the  percentage  of  the  feebleminded  prostitutes  is  too  low  for  an 
adequate  solution  of  this  problem.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
true  prostitute  presents  a  definite  type  of  personality,  and  further- 
more, her  sexuality  is  decidedly  of  an  infantile  type.  This  ex- 
{dains  why  perversions  are  so  frequent  among  these  women.  Indeed, 
on  the  whole,  she  does  not  lead  a  normal  coordinated  sensual  life, 
as  she  does  not  select  her  sexual  object  and  the  sexual  act  is  per- 
fonned  for  a  nonsexual  end«  The  undue  aggressive  tendency,  so 
frequently  manifest  in  the  prostitute,  is  a  homosexual  trait.  This 
characteristic  especially  appeals  strongly  to  the  neurotic  male  who 
is  otherwise  unattracted  by  normal  women. 

In  general  prostitution  may  be  divided  into  three  large  clas- 
ses: 1,  symptomatic;  2,  environmental;  and  S,  constitutional  The 
first  is  a  symptom  of  a  mental  disease,  neurosis  or  feeblemindedness, 
a  class  of  cases  which  sooner  or  later  becomes  recognized  and  iso- 
lated. The  second  represents  only  a  small  group  of  cases  who 
enter  prostitution  because  of  some  economic  or  social  reason.  This 
is  the  most  hopeful  class  for  readjustment  and  reclamation.  The 
third  is  the  malignant  type,  inasmuch  as  the  constitutional  factors 
are  in  the  foreground.  However,  there  is  a  possibility  that  in  the 
early  plastic  stage,  under  proper  social  adaptation  and  intensive 
reeducational  methods,  something  might  be  accomplished  in  saving 
these  women  from  entering  the  field  of  prostitution. 

With  this  general  consideration  of  the  subject  of  prostitution, 
we  may  now  ask  what  can  be  done  to  solve  this  problem?  Granting 
that  prostitution  is  a  moral  scourge,  the  source  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  disturber  of  home  life,  yet  it  is  an  evil  which  wiU  probably 
exist  so  long  as  monogamous  marriages  will  be  in  practice.  As- 
chaff enburg  (25)  thoughtfuUy  remarks:  ^^he  harshest  meas- 
ures, flogging,  the  pillory,  and  capital  punishment,  proved  of  no 
avail  in  repressing  the  evil,  which  continued  to  spread  and  thrive 
only  in  a  more  secret  and  dangerous  form,  and  they  were  always 
given  up  after  a  time.  Thus  in  all  countries,  legislation  has  os- 
cillated between  extremes,  turning  from  the  method  of  herding  pros- 
titutes together  in  barracks  to  allowing  them  unlimited  freedom, 
from  occasional  superintendence  to  the  strict  supervision  of  each 
individual.  The  tendency  to  respect  the  right  of  the  individual 
and  to  place  them  above  those  of  society  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  the  moral  fear  of  sanctioning  the  evil  by  legally  allowing 
it,  have  always  led  to  the  repeal  of  regulative  measures.  This 
has  been  followed  by  such  a  spread  of  prostitution  in  its  most 
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dangerous,  clandestine  fonn  that  it  later  became  necessary  to  re- 
cognize and  regulate  it  again." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  rational  approach  of  this  problem  should 
embrace  the  following  important  points:  1.  Proper  sexual  en- 
lightenment should  be  given  to  young  men  and  women  in  schools 
and  colleges.  The  men  especially  should  be  fully  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  character  of  venereal  diseases,  and  particularly 
of  the  effects  of  syphilis.  Efforts  should  not  be  spared  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  prostitute  is  directly  or  indirectly  res- 
ponsible for  every  case  of  syphilitic  infection.  2.  Every  attempt 
should  be  made  to  recognize  the  abnormal  personality  of  the  pros- 
titute in  the  formative  period  and  adjust  her  to  such  an  environ- 
ment as  would  meet  the  needs  of  her  mentality.  3.  The  necessity 
of  creating  hospitals  for  prostitutes  with  chronic  venereal  diseases 
is  selfevident — indeed,  their  detention  there  should  be  determined 
by  the  duration  of  the  virulence  of  the  venereal  affection.  4.  The 
question  of  actual  segregation  of  prostitutes  under  strict  police 
control  and  medical  supervision  should  receive  careful  and  thought- 
ful consideration,  for  after  all,  which  is  the  greater  evil :  the  segre- 
gation of  this  vice,  or  allowing  it  to  disseminate  and  exert  its  per- 
nicious influence  upon  society? 

I  am  under  great  obligations  to  Mrs.  M.  E.  Paddon,  ex- 
executive  secretary  of  the  Magdalen  Home,  for  the  permission  to 
examine  the  inmates  of  that  home,  and  likewise  my  thanks  are  due 
to  Miss  E.  C.  Cook  for  the  statistical  data. 
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THE  GAUGE  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

The  lowest  stage  of  civilization  is  to  go  forward  blindly, 
which  in  this  connection  means  to  bring  into  the  world  a  great 
number  of  childr^i  which  must,  in  great  proportion,  sink  into  the 
grave.  The  next  stage  of  civilization  is  to  see  the  danger  and  to 
keep  out  of  it.  The  highest  stage  of  civilization  is  to  see  the  danger 
and  to  overcome  it. — ^Rubin  :  "A  Measure  of  Civilization.'*  Joum. 
of  the  Royal.  Statittical  Society.  March,  1897. 


WOMAN  AND  MATHEMATICS. 

"Women  will  never  learn  geometry."     (Kant). 

Madame  du  Chatelet,  the  famous  translator  of  the  "Princi- 
ples'' of  Newton,  reconstituted  hi»  first  work  by  enriching  it  with 
a  commentary.  Voltaire  said  of  her:  "A  woman  who  has  trans- 
lated and  illuminated  Newton  is,  in  short,  a  very  great  man." 
According  to  Ampere  she  also  had  "genius  in  geometry." 

Sophie  Kovalevsky  has  published  most  noted  works  in  the 
department  of  mathematical  sciences.  According  to  Kronecker, 
the  history  of  mathematics  will  speak  of  her  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  investigators. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Professor  Hickson  of  the 
University  of  Manchester  and  the  famous  Ramsay,  women  admit- 
ted to  the  mathematical  studies  show  themselves,  in  every  respect, 
the  equals  of  men. 


A  FRENCHMAN  ON  OTTO  WEININGER. 

Among  the  many  schools  which  have  refused  woman  the  pos- 
sibility of  shining  by  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  which 
are  the  pride  of  man,  Weininger's  merits  special  attention.  . .  . 
Half  German  and  half  madman,  he  had  the  courage  to  systematise 
the  discoveries  suggested  by  his  logical  lunacy,  nourished  by  the 
truths  and  especially  by  the  errors  of  all  the  foes  of  woman. 
His  exaggerated  and  far-fetched  argument  strikes  and  holds  the 
attention.  We  take  pleasure  in  following  to  the  end  his  cold, 
cruel  and  unexpected  thought.  It  is  that  of  a  monomaniac  whom 
nothing  discourages  and  nothing  checks.  .  .  This  mixture  of 
scientific  truths,  mingled  with  imprecations  and  vehement,  pas- 
sionate insults,  does  not  cease  to  charm  ev^i  her  who  is  their 
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object.  .  .  Let  us  do  Weininger  the  justice  to  remember,  that, 
by  committing  suicide,  he  reconciled  his  conduct  to  his  theories. 
-— J^EAN  FiNOT,  Problems  of  the  Sexes. 


WOMEN  AS  TILLERS  OF  THE  SOH.. 
Among  certain  Bretons  of  the  coast,  as  on  the  Isle  of  Ushant, 
woman  is  masculinised  to  the  point  of  performing  the  roughest 
work  in  the  fields  alone;  she  turns  up  the  soil;  she  piles  the 
loads  of  seaweed  and  during  this  time  the  man,  if  bad  weather 
prevents  him  from  going  to  sea,  busies  himself  in  knitting  stock- 
ings.— C.  Vaulaux,  La  Basse  Bretagne. 

«       ♦       ♦ 

Woman  the  Foundee  op  Hoeticultuee. — ^The  Garden  is 
a  creation  of  the  activity  of  women. — G.  Richaed,  La  Ferwme 
dans  Vhistorie. 


DIFFERENT  DEGREES  OF  SEX-LOVE. 
Sex  love  is  an  evolving  force  which  has  developed  within  the 
historical  species,  therefore  it  is  expressed  in  different  degrees, 
from  the  simple  to  the  highly  complex,  within  different  species. 
The  cooing  dove  is  a  greater  lover  and  receives  greater  advantages 
out  of  its  fertilizing  love  power  than  does  the  earthworm,  or  other 
annelids.  And  according  to  this  same  law,  some  types  and  races 
of  man  have  a  higher  developed  love  expression  and  receive  greater 
benefits  out  of  their  fertilizing  life  of  love  than  do  others. — Gideon 

DiETEICH. 


THE  BIOLOGICAL  LAWS  OF  SEX. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  talk  glibly  of  the  need  for  the  suppression 
of  brutal  sexual  instincts,  of  the  ccmtrol  of  sexual  passions  and 
BO  forth.  Such  demands  are  made  by  women  and  addressed  to  man 
as  a  perverted  creature,  as  an  abnormal  product  of  civilization. 
The  fact  is  that  woman's  sexuality  is  on  quite  a  different  plane 
to  that  of  man.  She  is  wholly  ignorant  as  a  rule  of  a  man's 
normal  requirements,  and  her  virtuous  demands,  essentially  designed 
for  her  own  benefit  as  she  conceives  it,  are  opposed  to  natural  law. 
But  she  does  not  even  stop  there.  She  is  apt  to  inveigh  against 
her  own  disabilities  to  live  the  life  she  clamors  for,  and  to  regard 
with  disgust  and  contempt  any  reference  to  the  physiological  laws 
which  inexorably  govern  the  whole  matter:  no  human  being  can 
escape  from  the  results  of  infringement  of  the  biological  laws  of 
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tez,  and  those  women  who  demand  to  be  released  from  the  iron 
fetters  of  nature  are  not  wiser  than  the  diildren  who  cry  for  the 
moon. — ^Waltee  Heape  :  **Sex  Aniagomtm.** 


THE  EQUALITY  OF  SEXES. 
As  for  the  demand  of  Equality  no  principle  has  been  more 
consistently  abused;  there  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  the  use 
of  that  word  in  connection  with  any  matter  which  concerns  the 
relation  of  the  sexes.  The  basis  for  sudi  relation  must  be  founded 
on  the  laws  of  nature,  and  equality  does  not  exist  in  nature;  it 
is  purdy  a  mathematical  ccmception,  and  to  imagine  that  complex 
mentary  parts  of  a  whcde  are  or  can  be  equal  in  nature,  ia  to 
imagine  an  absurdity. — ^Waltee  Heape. 


WOMAN'S  STRENGTH  LIES  IN  HER  FEMALENESS. 
A  woman's  usefulness,  her  value  to  society,  and  therefore  her 
power  and  her  happiness  depend  not  on  her  likeness  to  but  on 
her  dissimilarity  from  man.  By  training  her  recessive  male  qual- 
ities she  can  never  attain  to  more  than  a  secondary  position  in 
the  social  body,  but  by  cultivating  her  dominant  female  qualities, 
by  increasing  their  value,  she  will  gain  power  which  no  man  can 
usurp,  and  will  attain  that  position  as  a  true  complement  of  man 
which  is  essential  for  the  permanence  of  the  vigor  of  the  race. — 
Waltee  Heape. 


MONOGAMY  AND  SEX  ETHICS. 
The  truth  is  that  among  ten  thousand  pairs  of  lovers  there 
is  barely  one  in  which  the  man  and  woman  love  each  other  through- 
out their  entire  lives  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others^  not  a  single 
couple  who  would  invent  the  perpetual,  single  marriage  to  answer 
to  their  own  requirements,  if  it  did  not  already  exist.  But  there 
are  sure  to  be  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  who  at  some  period 
of  their  lives  experienced  a  strong  desire  to  unite  themselves 
with  a  certain  individual,  were  happy  if  able  to  gratify  this  desire, 
suffered  bitterly  if  it  remained  unfulfilled,  and  notwithstanding 
the  sincerity  of  the  original  feeling,  came  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  to  have  entirely  different,  often  diametrically 
opposite,  sentiments  for  the  object  of  their  former  passionate 
affection.  Have  such  couples  the  right  to  get  married  ? 
Undoubtedly.  Their  union  must  be  promoted  in  the  interest  of 
the  race.  But  will  a  life-long  single  marriage  be  compatible 
permanently  with  their  happiness?  No  honest  observer  of  real 
life  can  reply  to  this  question  in  the  affirmative. — Max  Nokdau. 
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The  fact  is  that  man  is  not  a  monogamous  animal,  and  all 
institutions  which  are  based  upon  the  acceptance  of  monogamy,  are 
more  or  less  unnatural,  more  or  less  of  constraint  to  him.  In- 
herited ideas  which  have  become  very  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 
mind  in  the  course  of  centuries  of  transmission,  prove  nothing 
against  this  biological  fact.  Let  us  listen  closely  to  the  stillest, 
smallest  voices  in  the  hearts  of  lovers!  Does  the  beloved  being 
really  fill  the  heart  so  completely  that  there  is  no  room  left  for  a 
wish  or  even  a  perception  outside  of  it,  which  has  some  other 
being  for  its  object?  I  deny  it.  If  we  are  honest  we  must  allow 
that  man  and  woman,  even  in  the  highest  paroxysms  of  a  new- 
bom  love,  keep  an  obscure  comer  in  their  soul  which  is  not 
illimiined  by  the  rays  of  the  concrete  passion,  where  lurk  the 
germs  of  diverging  sympathies  and  desires.  We  keep  these  germs 
concealed,  owing  perhaps  to  a  sense  of  honor  instilled  in  us  by 
our  training,  we  do  not  allow  them  to  develop  at  once,  but  we 
are  continually  conscious  of  their  existence  and  we  feel  that  they 
would  soon  grow  to  be  large  and  strong  if  we  did  not  prevent 
their  development. 

It  may  sound  very  shocking,  yet  I  must  say  it:  we  can  even 
love  several  individuals  at  the  same  time,  with  nearly  equal  tender- 
ness, and  we  do  not  necessarily  lie  when  we  assure  each  one  of 
our  passion.  No  matter  how  deeply  we  may  be  in  love  with  a 
certain  individual,  we  do  not  cease  to  be  susceptible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  entire  sex.  The  most  chaste  and  loving  woman 
is  still  a  part  of  the  general  feminine  half  of  humanity,  as  the 
most  honorable,  loving  man  is  still  a  part  of  the  masculine  half; 
he  as  well  as  she  experiences  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  opposite 
sex,  and  under  somewhat  favorable  circumstances  this  general  at- 
traction may  become  the  starting  point  of  a  new,  special  attach- 
ment to  a  certain  individual,  as  first  love  likewise  is  usually  no- 
thing more  than  the  collection  and  transference  of  the  general 
attraction  to  the  other  sex,  to  a  certain  incarnation  of  it,  ordinary 
ily  the  first  with  whom  one  has  an  opportunity  to  become  well 
acquainted.  By  this  I  mean  chaste  women  and  honorable  men, 
I  repeat  expressly.  I  am  not  referring  to  women  who  have  a 
disposition  to  wantonness,  nor  to  men  bom  with  a  superficial,  sen- 
sual temperament,  whose  number  is  far  larger  than  the  conven- 
tional moralists  like  to  admit. — ^Nobdau. 


Unconditional  fidelity  is  not  an  attribute  of  human  nature. 
It  is  no  physiologic  accompaniment  of  love.     That  we  exact  it 
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is  merely  the  result  of  our  egotism.  The  individual  wishes  to 
reign  entirely  alone  in  the  heart  of  the  beloved,  to  fill  it  com- 
pletely, to  see  only  his  own  reflection  in  its  mirror,  because  this 
effect  upon  another  is  his  highest  sphere  of  activity,  his  most 
powerful  out-living,  as  selfishness  or  vanity  can  conceive  of  no 
more  perfect  gratification  than  the  observation  of  such  a  pheno- 
menon. As  man  feels  himself  a  complete  individual  most  profound- 
ly and  thoroughly,  when  he  has  conquered  some  antagonist  in 
a  free,  single  combat,  strength  pitted  against ,  strength,  man 
against  man,  he  thus  appreciates  his  own  individuality  most  in- 
tensely and  most  pleasurably,  when  he  knows  himself  the  complete 
possessor  of  another  individual.  To  exact  loyalty  is  thus  nothing 
else  than  the  wish  to  extend  the  limits  of  one's  own  personality 
into  another  and  to  rejoice  in  their  compass;  jealousy  is  the  in- 
tensely painful  recognition  of  the  limitations  to  this  extension. 
We  can  therefore  be  jealous  without  being  ourselves  in  love,  as  we 
can  wish  to  surpass  a  OHnpetitor  in  the  race,  without  hating  him 
personally;  in  both  cases  the  point  is  to  bedome  conscious  uf  our- 
selves as  superior  individuals,  thus  gratifying  our  vanity;  it  is  a 
question  of  superiority,  of  strength,  of  physical  trainin<T:  and 
thus  we  exact  fidelity  without  feeling  oursielves  laid  under  obli- 
gations of  reciprocity. 

The  most  convincing  proof  that  fidelity  is  not  exacted  by 
the  natural  aim  of  love,  the  interest  of  reproduction,  but  is  a 
condition  artificially  implanted  in  humanity,  an  outcome  of  self- 
love,  vanity  and  selfishness,  is  this  very  lack  of  reciprocity.  If 
it  were  a  matter  of  organic  necessity,  the  fidelity  of  the  husband 
would  be  an  obligation  as  inviolable  as  the  fidelity  of  the  wife; 
but  as  it  is  only  a  matter  of  successful  egotism,  the  egotism  of 
the  strong  in  conquering  the  egotism  of  the  weak  in  the  course 
of  the  development  of  customs  and  morality,  and  as  the  husband 
is  the  stronger,  he  has  been  able  to  adapt  and  form  laws,  customs, 
opinions  and  sentiment  to  his  own  advantage  and  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  wife.  He  demands  unconditional  fidelity  frcmi  his  wife  but 
does  not  concede  to  her  the  right  to  demand  the  same  from  him. 
When  she  forgets  herself  she  has  committed  a  deadly  sin,  whose 
lightest  penalty  is  public  contempt ;  when  he  does  the  same,  he  has 
only  been  guilty  of  a  charming  lapse  from  duty  for  which  the  law 
has  no  penalty,  at  which  society  smiles  discreetly  and  good-natured- 
ly, and  which  the  wife  pardons  with  tears  and  caresses  if  she  took 
it  seriously  in  the  first  place.  And  the  unfairness  of  this,  double 
standard  is  increcised  by  the  circumstance  that  in  reality  it  is 
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not  the  same  whether  the  husband  or  the  wife  is  guilty  of  in- 
fidelity; for  if  the  wife  sins,  she  is  passive  in  the  matter — ^led 
astray  by  a  man,  that  is,  a  power  independent  of  her  will;  she 
8uccund)s  to  a  force  which  is  stronger  than  her  powers  of  resist- 
ance ;  but  when  the  husband  sins,  he  is,  not  passive ;  he  sins  because 
he  wishes  to  sin ;  there  are  very  few  Josephs  outside  of  the  Bible, 
and  a  Mrs.  Potiphar  is  a  rarity ;  the  man  takes  the  initiative  in  sin, 
he  goes  in  quest  of  it,  and  commits  it  with  concentrated  purpose 
and  premeditation,  with  energy  and  in  spite  of  resistance  offered 
to  him. 

India  is  the  scene  of  the  utmost  extension  in  this  power  of 
the  sheer  egotism  of  the  husband.  In  that  country  he  considers 
his  possession  of  his  wife  as  so  absolute,  he  carries  his  exaction 
of  fidelity  to  so  horrible  an  extreme,  as  to  compel  the  widow,  and 
even  the  betrothed,  to  take  her  place  beside  her  dead  husband 
or  fianc^  upon  the  funeral  pyre;  while  the  husband  whose  wife 
has  just  died,  is  not  obliged  to  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head,  but  can 
return  from  the  funeral  to  enter  a  new  nuptial  chamber  if  he 
wishes,  without  offending  propriety.  The  selfishness  of  the  hus- 
band has  not  assumed  quite  such  a  destructive  phase  in  Europe  (or 
America).  Only  a  few  sentimental,  hysterical  romancers  have  risen 
to  the  height  of  exacting  a  fidelity  which  would  ccmtinue  to  exist 
after  the  death  of  the  loved  one,  and  portray  moon-struck  lovers 
who  condemn  themselves  to  eternal  mourning  and  continence,  be- 
cause they  cannot  marry  the  beloved  being  on  account  of  death 
or  other  obstacles.  These  visionaries  are  at  least  fair  enough  to 
lay  the  decree  of  this  obligation  upon  both  sexes  alike,  and  their 
Toggenburgs  are  as  often  men  as  women.  Their  c(xnmon-sense 
readers  however  do  not  believe  in  these  romantic  beings,  and  con- 
sider any  one  in  real  life  who  tries  to  imitate  them,  a  morbid,  de- 
generate creature  who  tries  to  make  a  poetical  virtue  out  of  the 
necessity  of  the  pathologic  condition  of  their  body  or  mind. 

The  morals  of  Christendom  concede  the  facts,  both  in  prac- 
tice and  theory,  that  love  can  cease  to  exist,  that  one  can  love 
repeatedly  and  that  fideUty  need  not  survive  love,  for  they  allow 
the  remarriage  of  widows  and  widowers  and  accept  the  new  re- 
lations as  perfectly  moral  and  above  the  criticism  of  society.  If 
at  any  time  and  at  any  place,  the  wife  had  been  more  powerful 
than  the  husband,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  all  our  conceptions 
of  fidelity  would  have  assumed  another  shape.  Then  the  indis- 
cretion of  the  wife  would  have  been  a  fascinating  weakness,  which 
would  partake  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  joke,  while  the  in- 
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coQBiaxkcj  of  the  husband  would  have  a  tragic  ngnificance. 
Society  in  audi  a  case  would  exact  of  man  the  same  chastity  ootr 
side  of  the  marriage  rdation  and  especially  before  the  marriage 
as  it  now  exacts  of  woman.  Don  Juan  would  then  be  Donna 
Juanna  and  in  the  theatre  we  would  shed  tears  over  the  death 
of  that  poor  innocent  Othello^  strangled  by  the  furious,  jealous 
Desdemona. 


MASCULINE  WOMEN. 
Why  is  it  that  every  refined  man  feds  an  instinctive  aversion 
to  masculine  women?  Because  a  masculine  woman  is  an  exception 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  a  Uuui  naturae^  a  monstrosity. ...  Among 
the  Greeks,  who  knew  only  masculine  love,  Amazons  were  naturally 
esteemed,  as  they  did  not  dash  with  their  feminine  ideal. . .  But 
the  progress  of  time  has  more  and  more  differentiated  men  and 
women,  in  appearance  and  traits  of  character;  and  the  modem 
ideal  of  woman  is  exclusively  f^ninine. . .  Hence  the  political 
Virago  movement  is  an  evil  which  will  never  make  any  progress, 
thanks  to  the  constant  elimination  of  masculine  women  thru  the 
process  of  sexual  selection  known  as  Modem  Love. — ^Henbt  T. 
FiNCK.     [Mr.  Finck  didn't  guess  right  this  time]. 


WOMAN  AND  CRIMINALITY. 

Women  are  not  criminals;  they  are  too  low  in  the  moral 
scale  for  that  designation.  We  must  avoid  regarding  the  pro- 
stitute as  the  female  analogue  of  the  criminal;  nonetheless,  there 
is  a  constant  connection  between  the  prostitute  type  and  crima 
The  great  courtesan  is  comparable  with  that  great  criminal,  the 
conqueror,  and  readily  enters  into  actual  relations  with  him;  the 
petty  courtesan  entertains  the  thief  and  the  pickpocket.  The 
mother  type  is  the  guardian  of  the  life  of  the  world,  the  pro- 
stitute type  is  its  enemy. — Weiningee. 


MENSTRUATION. 

Must  menstruation  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  disturb- 
ances and  sufferings  as  great  as  those  that  manifest  themsdves 
in  the  women  of  our  times?  We  need  only  turn  to  ethnography 
to  discover  the  contrary.  Ubder  the  influence  of  physical  exerdses 
the  American  woman  suffers  far  less  from  this  physiological  perio- 
didty  than  European  women.  Further,  thanks  to  their  methodical 
training,  the  wives  and  dau^ters  of  acrobats  do  not  fed  the 
monthly  occurrences  which  so  profoundly  upset  other  women.    The 
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same  phenomenon  is  observed  among  primitive  women  as  well  as 
among  the  womai  of  the  people,  who  remain  ahnost  insensible  to 
the  discomforts  of  this  periodic  evil. . .  The  feminine  organism 
can  be  straigthened  and  hardened,  in  order  to  remove  from  this 
I^iase  of  her  life  its  harmful  influence. — Jean  Fikot. 


THE  EFFECTtS  OF  PREGNANCY  UPON  WOMAN. 

The  condition  of  pregnancy  profoundly  affects  the  body  and 
the  soul  of  woman.  While  this  condition  often  reacts  harmfully 
upon  the  health  of  woman,  it  frequently  produces  also  the  con- 
trary effect.  Under  the  influence  of  pregnancy  and  of  maternity 
woman  becomes  nobler  morally,  and  develops  physically  and  intd- 
lectually. — Jean  Finot. 


THE  VOLUPTUOUSNESS  OF  MAN  AND  OF 

WOMAN. 
Sexual  emotions  are  less  strong  in  woman  than  in  man,  and 
sexual  sensibility  is  far  more  powerful  in  the  latter  than  in  womai. 
Darwin  points  out  this  phenomenon  thru  the  entire  animal  scale. 
This  is  the  reason  that,  among  all  organised  beings,  the  males 
pursue  the  females  of  their  choice.  The  female  needs  to  be 
courted  before  yielding.  A  lesser  degree  of  longing  is  found  in 
the  civilised  as  well  as  in  the  primitive  woman .  . .  Usually  the 
manifestation  of  a  more  intense  sensuality  in  woman,  or  the 
phenomenon  of  erotism,  coincides  with  the  appearance  in  her 
of  criminal  instincts. — Jean  Finot. 


ANCIENT   BIOLOGICAL  TEACHINGS. 

The  ancient  Greeks  elaborated  a  system  of  the  generation  of 
himian  beings  which  makes  modem  biologists  smile.  It  is  the 
father,  they  tell  us,  who  is  the  real  creator  of  the  child.  The 
mother  is  only  the  nurse  of  the  germ  deposited.  **She  receives 
the  germ  and,  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  gods,  she  preserves  it." 
{Aeschylus).  In  Euripides,  Orestes  insists  upon  the  same  idea 
that  woman  receives  the  human  germ  "as  the  earth  receives  a 
seed  which  another  might  have  entrusted  to  it.**  In  following 
this  very  broad  theory,  the  Athenians  admitted  the  lending  of 
women  to  their  relatives  and  friends. ...  Adultery  was  to  the 
Athenians  not  a  crime  as  terrible  as  to  the  other  nations.  They 
even  talk  of  it  with  an  ingenuousness  that  would  do  no  discredit 
to  a  modem  libertine.  Socrates,  we  are  told,  would  have  lent  his 
wife  Xantippe  to  Alcibiades. — Jean  Finot.  Problem  of  Sexes. 
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THE  SWAPPING  OF  WIVES  AMONG  THE 

ROMANS. 
Under  the  Roman  law  paternal  power  reached  its  culmination. 
The  pater  familias  regarded  his  daughters  as  belonging  to  him 
in  his  own  right.  He  married  them  according  to  his  pleasure 
and  never  resigned  his  powej*,  even  to  his  sons-in-law.  The  hus- 
bandsy  to  preserve  their  power  in  regard  to  their  wives,  asked  and 
obtained  on  certain  conditions  the  manus,  which  transferred  the 
paternal  rights  for  their  bendit.  The  husband  invested  with  the 
manus  had  peculiar  privileges.  He  disposed  of  his  wife  as  if  she 
were  a  portion  of  his  personal  property.  He  even  lent  her  oc- 
casionally to  his  friends  or  relatives.  Plutarch  narrates:  One 
of  Cato's  friends,  Hortensius,  asked  him  one  day  to  lend  him 
his  daughter  Porcia,  married  to  Bibulus  and  the  mother  of  two 
children.  The  object  of  Hortensius  was  to  obtain  thorough  the 
beautiful  Porcia,  a  child  worthy  of  a  noble  Roman.  Some  time 
after,  this  same  Hortensius,  changing  his  mind,  requested  Cato 
to  lend  him  his  own  wife,  Martia.  After  having  consulted  his 
father-in-law,  Cato  readily  consented  to  the  transaction,  and  a 
contract  in  due  form  was  drawn  up  between  the  three  mea. — 
Jean  Finot,  The  Problem  of  Sexes, 


UNDERSTANDING  OF  OTHER  MEN  AS  THE  ONE 
REQUIREMENT  OF  MORALITY. 

He  who  understands  the  most  men,  because  he  is  most  uni- 
veral  in  dispositon,  and  who  lives  in  the  closest  relation  to  the 
universe  at  large,  who  most  earnestly  desires  to  understand  its 
purpose,  will  be  most  likely  to  act  well  towards  his  neighbor. — 
Weiningee. 


POLYMASTIA  IN  MEN. 
Robert  Miiller  (Sexual  Biologie)  cites  Laurent  who  describes 
a  remarkable  case  of  polymastia  in  the  male  children  of  one  family. 
Three  out  of  five  sons  showed  anomalies  in  the  structure  of  the 
mammary  glands.  The  eldest  of  them  had  four  nipples ;  the  two 
lower  nipples  belonged  to  the  rudimentary  glands,  the  two  upper 
breasts  occupied  the  same  site  but  they  were  more  fully  developed 
and  had  areolas  with  several  projecting  nipples.  These  organs 
had  developed  during  the  sixteenth  year  of  their  possessor  who 
was  a  muscular,  well-shaped  man  with  fully  developed  genitals. 
The  second  boy  had  two  well  developed  breasts  which  secreted  a 
milky  liquid.    The  third  boy  had  four  breasts,  two  of  which  w&ct 
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normally,  the  two  upper  ones  excessively  developed.  These  five 
children  grew  up  to  be  big,  strong  men,  but  a  certain  combination 
of  secondary  bisexual  characters  was  recognizable  in  all  of  them. 

A  NOTABLE  DIFFERENCE  BEWEEN  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 
Hans  Gross,  the  well-known  criminologist,  writes  in  his  ^^Crim- 
inal  Psychology'* :  The  boy  who  has  passed  his  first  years  of  child- 
hood is,  if  well  trained,  the  best  observer  and  witness  that  can 
possibly  be  found,  because  he  watches  with  interest  all  that  goes 
on  around  him,  stores  it  impartially  in  his  memory,  and  reproduces 
it  faithfully;  whereas  the  girl  of  like  age  is  often  an  untrust- 
worthy, and  even  dangerous  witness.  She  is  inevitably  this  when, 
after  traversing  the  stages  of  talent,  ardor,  reverie,  romanticism 
and  enthusiasm,  she  has  passed  into  a  condition  of  "Weltschmerz," 
tinged  with  tediwm  vitae.  This  emotional  mental  atmosphere  is 
entered  at  an  earlier  age  than  is  conmionly  imagined;  and  when 
such  a  girl's  own  personal  interests  are  in  any  way  affected  by 
the  occurrences  under  examination,  we  are  never  secure  from  gross 
exaggerations  and  misstatement.  Petty  larceny  becomes  robbery 
with  violence;  a  trifling  incivility,  a  serious  assault;  a  harmless 
pleasantry,  an  interesting  proposal  for  elopement,  and  the  foolish 
prattle  of  children  becomes  a  dangerous  conspiracy. 


THE  LADY  WHO  DARED.— A  EUGENIC  TALE. 

A  lady  of  rare  breeding,  beauty  and  refinement  of  mind,  bom 
of  illustrious  parents,  who  had  been  reared  on  a  breeding  farm, 
by  force  of  circumstances  married  the  son  of  parents  or  low  un- 
healthy lineage,  but  who  were  possessed  of  great  wealth.  And, 
when  farced  to  bear  a  child  or  be  turned  adrift  in  the  world,  she 
went  outside  and  deliberately  selected  a  stranger  to  be  the  father  of 
her  child,  a  man  of  good  mind  and  healthy  body,  whom  she  dis- 
covered to  be  of  good  ancestry.  She  gave  as  her  excuse  that  she 
could  not  go  before  her  Maker  with  the  crime  on  her  head  of  bring- 
ing into  the  world  an  ill-bred  child. — ^W.  E.  D.  Stokes:  **The 
Right  to  be  Well  Bom^  or  Horse  Breeding  in  Relation  to 
Eugenics.** 


THE  UNIFORMITY  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  HEREDITY. 

The  same  laws  of  heredity  govern  man  that  we  find  in  animals 
and  plants.     Any  difference  would  be  inconceivable. — Peop.  W. 

JOHANNSEN    (1918). 
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PREMATURE  AMATORY  SENTIMENTS  IN 
CELEBRATED  PERSONS. 

Groethe  relates  that  as  a  boy  of  ten  he  fdl  in  love  with  a 
young  Frenchwoman,  the  sister  of  his  friend  Derones.  Of  Alfred 
de  Musset  it  is  recorded  that  as  a  boy  of  ten  he  fell  in  love  with 
a  girl  cousin.  It  is  on  record  that  Dante  fell  in  love  at  the  age 
of  nine,  Canova  at  five,  and  Alfieri  at  ten.  Well  known  is  the  story 
of  Byron's  love,  at  eight  years  of  age,  with  Mary  Duff.  Mobius 
tells  us  of  himself  that  when  a  boy  of  ten  he  was  desperately 
enamored  of  a  young  married  woman.  We  are  told  of  Napoleon  I 
when  a  boy  of  nine,  he  fell  in  love  with  his  father's  cousin,  a 
handsome  woman  of  thirty,  then  on  a  visit  to  his  home,  and  that 
he  caressed  her  in  the  most  passionate  manner.  Felix  Platter, 
the  famous  Swiss  physician  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  tells  us  in 
his  autobiography  that  when  he  was  a  child,  he  loved  to  be  kissed 
by  a  certain  young  married  woman.  In  "Un  Coeur  Simple,**  Flau- 
bert describes  the  development  of  the  love-soitiments:  *^For  manr 
kind  there  is  much  love  in  life.  At  the  age  of  four  we  love  horses, 
sunflowers,  shining  weapons,  uniforms ;  at  ten  we  love  a  little  girl, 
our  playmate;  at  thirteen  we  love  a  buxom,  full-necked  woman. 
Tlie  first  time  I  saw  the  two  breasts  of  a  woman,  entirely  unclothed, 
I  almost  fainted.  Finally,  at  the  age  of  fourteoi,  we  love  a  young 
girl,  who  is  a  little  more  to  us  than  a  sister  and  a  little  less  than 
a  mistress ;  and  then,  at  sixteen,  we  love  a  woman  once  more,  and 
marry  her.**— A.  Moll,  *'The  Sexual  Life  of  the  ChUd.*' 


THE  ENDLESS  CHAIN. 
Every  day  there  comes  a  new  conquest,  but  we  are  no  nearer  solution 
of  the  ultimate  enigma,  the  destiny  of  human  life,  an  enigma  never  to 
be  solved. — Richet,  Revue  Scientifique,  1899. 


CIVILIZED  AND  SAVAGE  SEXUALITY. 

Human  bemgs  who  have  attained  the  highest  level  of  civil- 
ization, relapse  frequently  in  the  matter  of  sexual  life  to  the 
rudest  instincts  of  savagery,  and  in  this  respect  neither  does  one 
civilized  country  much  excel  another,  nor  is  "civilized  man" 
in  a  position  to  cast  many  reproaches  in  the  teeth  of  the  sav- 
age.— Otto  Stoll  :  **The  Sexual  Life  in  FdUe-Piychdogy** 


CIVILIZATION  AND  PERSONAL  BEAUTY. 

The  Aryan  race  originally  had  prominent  cheek  bones,  like 
those  of  the  lower  races.     On  g^ieral  evolutionary  grounds  this 
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is  indeed  a  foregone  conclusion;  as  is  the  corollary  that  our 
cheek-bones  have  become  smaller,  for  the  same  reason  that  our 
jaws  have  become  more  delicate,  because  we  no  longer  use  them 
to  fight  and  tear  our  food  like  wild  beasts,  but  to  masticate  soft, 
cooked  food,  talk,  etc.  Thus  does  the  process  of  civilization 
enhance  our  personal  beauty. — ^Henky  T.  Finct. 


SOCIAL  DARWINISM. 
. .  .Modem  marriages  are  usually  a  union  of  wealth  with 
wealth,  and  poverty  with  poverty.  The  economic  consideration, 
now  the  controlling  one  in  human  marriages,  causes  an  unnatural 
selection,  and  consequently  degenerate  offspring  and  decadence  of 
the  species.  . .     How  many  of  the  great  men  of  history  have  been 

bastards  who  far  excelled  their  legitimate  brothers! If 

these. . .  phenomena  were  frequent  in  the  past,  they  are  now 
still  more  common,  because  the  spread  of  economic  egoism  and 
the  worship  of  the  material  prosperity  have  substituted  a  mathe- 
matical calculation  for  natural  selection  in  the  conjugal  relation, 
often  in  direct  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  Nature.  This  new 
and  powerful  factor  differentiates  human  from  animal  selection 
and  causes,  in  the  case  of  man,  further  degeneration. — Achilub 
LouA,  Contemporary  Social  Problems. 


DARWIN  HIMSELF  OPPOSED  TO  "SOCIAL 

DARWINISM." 
Darwin  always  explicitly  affirmed  that  hiunan  progress  was 
possible  without  a  fratricidal,  ceaseless  warfare  to  obtain  bread; 
that  the  social  struggle  for  existence  materially  differed  from 
that  of  animals ;  that  it  did  not  sanction  the  victory  of  the  strong, 
but  frequently  of  the  more  abject  and  degraded  elements.  In 
the  last  years  of  his  life  the  great  naturalist  expressed  a  very 
pessimistic  view  regarding  humanity's  future,  and  he  observed 
that  natural  selection  did  not  take  place  among  men  and  that 
the  strongest  did  not  survive. — ^Achills  Loua,  Loc.  Cit. 


SOME  SILLY  SAYINGS  ON  MARRIAGE  AND 

WOMEN. 
With   most   marriages   it   is    not   long   till   things   assume 
a  very  piteous  look. — Gtosthx. 

If  thou  marry  beauty,  thou  bindest  thyself  all  thy  life  for 
that  which,  perchance,  will  neither  last  nor  please  thee  one 
year. — Raudgh. 
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The  land  of  marriage  has  this  peculiarity  that  strangers 
are  desirous  of  inhabiting  it,  while  its  natural  inhabitants  would 
willingly  be  banished  thence. — ^Montaigne. 

I  wish  that  Adam  had  died  with  all  his  ribs  in  his 
body. — BoucicAULT. 

Marriage  is  the  sunset  of  love. — ^Ds  Finod. 

O,  how  many  torments  lie  in  the  small  circle  of  a  weddings 

ring. COUJBT  ClBEB. 

Women  for  the  most  part  do  not  love  us.  They  do  not  choose 
a  man  because  they  love  him,  but  because  it  pleases  them  to  be 
loved  by  him. — ^Axphonse  Ejiee. 

It  goes  far  toward  reconciling  me  to  being  a  woman,  when 
I  reflect  that  I  am  thus  in  no  immediate  danger  of  ever  marrying 
one. — ^Lady  Montagu. 

Juliet  was  a  fool  to  kill  herself,  for  in  three  months  she'd 
have  married  again,  and  been  glad  to  be  quit  of  Romeo. — ^Bitxton. 

Tlie  music  at  a  marriage  procession  always  reminds  me  of 
the  music  which  leads  soldiers  to  battle. — ^Heiks. 

When  the  Pope  heard  of  Father  Hyacinthe's  marriage  he 
exclaimed:  ^HThe  saints  be  praised!  the  renegade  has  taken  his 
punishment  into  his  own  hands.  Truly  the  ways  of  Providence 
are  inscrutable  P' 


A  COSMETIC  HINT. 
The  great  philosopher  Kant  gives  this  advice  to  parents: 
^^Children,  especially  girls,  must  be  accustomed  early  to  smile  in 
a  frank,  unconstrained  manner;  for  the  cheerfulness  and  anima- 
tion of  the  features  gradually  leave  an  impression  on  the  mind 
itself,  and  thus  create  a  disposition  towards  gaiety,  amiableness, 
and  sociabilty,  which  lay  an  early  foundaticm  for  the  virtue  of 
benevolence.'* 


PERMANENCE  IN  SEX  RELATIONS. 
Life  is  change  and  any  live  personal  relation  is  a  changing 
relation.  And  so  the  principle  of  permanence  will  cease  to  be  the 
final  criterion  of  virtue  in  mating.  It  will  lose  its  very  egregious 
place.  Lasting  love  will  be  esteemed  a  good,  like  lasting  health 
or  energy  or  happiness The  surcease  of  love  will  be  ac- 
counted a  disaster,  a  tragedy,  not  an  offence ;  a  misfortune  society 
should  regret  or  pity,  not  condemn  or  revile. — ^Elsie  Clews 
Paesons:  **Social  Freedom.** 
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THE  UNPOPULARITY  OF  NEWI  PROPOSITIONS. 

. . .  The  popularity  and  unpopularity  of  propositions  in  no 
way  coincide  with  their  truth  or  falsity.  It  makes  no  difference 
how  true  a  proposition  may  be  or  how  unreservedly  it  may  finally 
be  accepted  by  mankind,  there  is  always  a  period  in  its  early 
life  when  it  is  misunderstood.  It  has  been  so  thruout  the  ageci 
of  the  past;  it  is  true  to-day;  and  it  will  continue  to  be  true 
as  long  as  disparity  in  heroism  and  originality  exists  among 
men.— J.  Howabd  Mooeb,  '*The  New  Ethia.** 


THE  FUTURE  OF  SEX  RELATIONSHIP. 
In  early  culture,  friendship  is  itself  an  affair  of  covenant 
and  ceremonial,  a  public  relationship.  With  us  it  is  not  a  com- 
munity concern.  Time  wiU  be.  ...when  the  sex  relationship 
likewise  will  come  into  its  rights  to  privacy,  to  freedom  from 
direct  community  control. . .  Relations  between  men  and  women 
will  be  primarily  personal  relations,  secondarily  sexual.  The 
standards  set  them  will  be  standards  of  frankness,  sincerity,  single- 
heartedness  and  above  all  of  reciprocity. — ^Elsis  Cubws  Parsons. 


BAD  EFFECTS  OF  HATE  IN  MARRIAGE. 
. . .  By  compelling  couples  to  live  together  when  one  of  them 
suffers  from  insanity  or  drunkenness,  or  when  one  of  them  inflicts 
cruelty  on  the  other,  or  compels  the  other  to  lead  an  immoral  life, 
not  only  is  the  innocent  partner  bound  to  suffer  spiritually,  men- 
tally and  physically,  but  the  effect  is  disastrous  to  the  offspring. 
— B.  P.  McCaetht  Mobs,  *^The  Conflict  Between  Love  and 
Morality:' 


AH  great  historical  convulsions,  and  those  also  of  a  natural 
order,  which,  by  the  destruction  or  violent  modification  of  the 
normal  human  environment,  forcibly  upset  the  balance  of  the 
human  mind,  react  powerfully  upon  the  sexual  instincts,  render- 
ing them  more  acute  and  more  excitable,  and  throwing  out  of 
action  the  inhibitory  centres  of  acquired  morality.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  after  the  victory  of  the  reaction  in  Russia  and 
the  horrflble  suppression  of  the  revolution  in  that  country,  the 
young  men  at  the  universities,  throwing  over  Karl  Marx  and  Peter 
Ejropotkin,  wallowed  in  the  mire  of  unbridled  sensuality.  Similar- 
ly, the  young  women  who  survived  the  disastrous  earthquake  at 
Messina,  hardly  rescued  from  the  shattered  fragments  of  the  town, 
exhausted  after  their  terrors,  reacting  in  the  fierce  delight  of 
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finding  themselyes  after  all  aliye,  and  mad  with  sexual  desire,  fell, 
amid  the  very  ruins  of  their  homes,  into  the  arms  of  the  first  male 
who  came  along. — ^Robeet  Michei^. 


Sexual  love,  involving  as  it  does  the  mutual  activity  of  two 
individuals,  must  not  consist  in  one's  making  use  of  the  other 
simply  for  the  purposes  of  the  former — ^whereas  a  sexual  act  which 
injures  no  one  is  indifferent,  ethically  speaking,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  immoral. — ^Robeet  Michsls. 


The  satisfaction  of  sexual  hunger  in  a  love-act  freely  under- 
taken by  both  parties  does  not  infringe  in  any  way  the  basic 
principles  of  ethics — ^not  even  in  the  field  of  free  love.  The  sat- 
bfaction  of  sexual  hunger  by  force,  on  the  other  hand,  is  funda- 
mentally unethical,  within  marriage  no  less  than  without.  So 
essential  is  freedom  of  action  as  the  ethical  premise  to  every  moral 
sexual  act — ^Robeet  Michels. 


In  marriage,  the  moral  law  of  individual  sexual  inviolability 
— ^the  law  that  it  is  immoral  to  use  one  perscm  as  a  mere  means  to 
the  sexual  ends  of  another — ^is  continually  infringed.  No  woman 
is  less  inviolable  than  the  married  woman.  In  marriage,  the  api^- 
cation  of  this  principle  of  personal  inviolability  is  countervailed  by 
an  original  vice  of  the  institution,  that  is  to  say  by  the  idea  that 
the  wife  is  legally  and  morally  bound  to  lend  herself  ever  willingly 
to  the  sexual  desires  of  her  husband.  It  is  a  harsh  and  painful 
criticism  of  marriage,  but  none  the  less  a  criticism  essoitially 
just,  to  assert,  as  do  some,  that  this  institution  today  is  not  infre- 
quently nothing  more  than  the  doak  for  acts  of  rape  sanctified 
and  authorized  by  the  law. — ^Robeet  Michels. 


Prenatal  care  and  maternal  impressions  should  not  be  taken 
too  literally  or  too  seriously. 


PROGRESS  A  DELUSION  AND  A  SNARE. 
Humanity  may  progress  as  imich  as  it  likes,  but  it  will  never  succeed 
in  suppressing  or  even  diminishing  tlie  greatest  evils  which  beset  it:  disease, 
old  age,  dependence  on  the  wishes  or  the  power  of  others,  misery  and  dis- 
content     Notwithstanding   the   new   remedies   which   are   discovered,   the 

number  of  diseases continues  to  increase  at  a  rate  that  medicine  cannot 

keep  pace  with. — Eduasd  von  Hartmann. 
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SMUTTY  STORIES 

Havelock  Ellis  has  pointed  out  that  this  smutty  story  is  in 
reality  a  symbolic  coitus.  There  is  a  period  of  nervous  excitation 
which  is  discharged  by  the  guffaw  which  follows.  In  discussing 
Freud's  theory  of  wit  Brill  carries  the  analysis  somewhat  further 
showing  that  the  smutty  joke  is  a  variety  of  exhibitionism,  and 
under  suitable  conditions  an  attempt  more  or  less  conscious,  at 
seduction.  The  factors  involved  are  the  same  whether  the  joke 
is  very  delicate  or  very  coarse,  so  that  a  person  who  abhors  vul- 
garity, but  likes  a  *good'  joke  is  merely  emphasizing  his  superior 
esthetic  development,  but  the  morality  of  the  process  is  the  same. 
When  the  Hawaiian  evolves  a  smutty  story  he,  being  a  heathen 
and  shameless,  makes  a  song  of  it  to  dance  by,  but  his  civilized 
brother  sneaks  into  the  Club  and  fortifies  himself  with  a  highball 
before  he  can  exhibit. 


LOVE  AND  MATERNITY. 

So  long  as  Brunhilde  remains  a  virgin,  she  holds  the  mastery 
over  men.  But,  once  conquered  by  her  love  for  Siegfried,  she 
becomes  like  all  the  rest,  weak  and  stupid. — Prop.  Mobius. 


FREE  LOVE. 

Free  unions  are  in  fact  genuine  marriages  which  lack  the 
civil  and  religious  sanction;  for  cohabitation,  community  of  in- 
terests, settled  habits  and  especially  the  birth  of  children,  through 
the  responsibilities  and  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  parents, 
create  in  time  between  these  parents  moral  bonds  quite  as  strong 
as  the  chains  forged  by  the  laws  and  the  Church. — Sebastiek 

Fait  RE,  Douleur  UniversaUe. 

•  ♦       ♦ 

Love. — ^Love,  like  genius,  could  not  be  a  duty;  both  are  a 

gift  which  life  bestows  upon  the  elect. — ^Ellen  Key. 

♦  •       • 

Those  who  love  each  other  are  husband  and  wife,  and  for 
as  long  a  time  as  they  continue  to  love. — Saint-Just. 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 
Health  is  nothing  more  than  the  idle  vision  of  a  dream,  while  fear 
and  disease  are  horrible  realities.     Woe  upon  health  which  is  assailed  by 
so  many  maladies! — Buddha. 
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Nb  mm  who  think  really  deeply  about  women  retain  a  hi^ 
opinicm  of  them.  Men  either  despise  women  or  they  have  nevor 
thought  seriously  about  them. — ^Wkininoer. 

SEXUALITY  AND  EROTICISM. 
It  is  quite  erroneous  to  say  that  sexuality  and  eroticism^ 
sexual  impulse  and  love,  are  fundamentally  one  and  the  same 
thing,  the  seomd  an  embellishing,  refining,  spiritualising  subli- 
mation of  the  first;  altho  practically  all  medical  men  hxAd  this 
yiew,  and  even  such  men  as  Kant  and  Schopenhauer  thought  so. 

— ^WxiNIKOKm. 


Sexuality  uses  the  woman  as  the  means  to  produce  pleasure 
and  children  of  the  body ;  erotics  use  her  as  the  means  to  create 
worth  and  children  of  the  soul. — ^Weininoeb. 


SOME  MORE  OF  WEININGER'S  STUFF. 
Whilst  the  maternal  woman  turns  all  the  impressions  she 
ceives  to  the  purposes  of  the  child,  the  prostitute  absorbs  every- 
thing to  herself.  But  just  as  she  has  this  absorbing  need  of 
the  man,  so  the  man  can  get  something  from  her  which  he  fails 
to  find  in  the  badly  dressed,  tasteless,  preoccupied  maternal  type. 
Something  within  him  requires  pleasure,  and  this  he  gets  from 
the  daughters  of  joy.  Unlike  the  mother,  these  think  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  of  dancing,  of  dressing,  of  theatres,  and 
concerts,  of  pleasure-resorts.  T|iey  know  the  use  of  gold,  turning 
it  to  luxury  instead  of  to  comfort,  they  flame  thru  the  world,  mak- 
ing all  its  ways  a  triumphant  march  for  their  beautiful  bodies^ 
The  prostitute  is  the  great  seductress  of  the  world,  the  female 
Don  Juan,  the  being  in  the  woman  that  knows  the  art  of  love» 
that  cultiyates  it,  teaches  it,  enjoys  it. — Wbininosk. 


. . .  There  ajre  certainly  no  women  absolutely  devoid  of  the 
prostitute  instinct  to  covet  being  sexually  excited  by  any  stranger. 
And  there  are  equally  certainly  no  women  absolutely  devoid  of  all 
maternal  instincts,  altho  I  confess  I  have  found  more  cases,  ap- 
proaching  the   absolute   prostitute   than   the   absolute   rnoth^. 

WSIKINOSK. 
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That  motherhood  and  prostitution  are  at  the  extreme  poles 
appears  probable  simply  from  the  fact  that  motherly  women  bear 
far  more  children,  whilst  the  frivolous  have  few  children,  and 
prostitutes  are  practically  sterile.  It  must  be  remembered,  of 
course,  that  it  is  not  only  prostitutes  who  belong  to  the  prostitute 
type;  very  many  so-called  respectable  girls  and  married  women 
belong  to  it.  Accurate  analysis  will  show  that  it  reaches  far  be- 
yond the  mere  women  of  the  streets.  The  street-walker  differs 
from  the  respectable  coquette  and  the  celebrated  hetaira  only  thru 
her  incapacity  for  differentiation,  her  complete  want  of  memory, 
and  her  habit  of  living  from  moment  to  moment.  If  there  were 
but  one  man  and  one  woman  on  the  earth,  the  prostitute  type 
would  reveal  itself  in  the  relation  of  the  woman  to  the  man. — 
Weininger. 


When  a  particular  man  attracts  a  particular  woman  the  influ- 
ence is  not  his  beauty.  Only  man  has  an  instinct  for  beauty,  and 
the  ideals  of  both  manly  beauty  and  of  womanly  beauty  have  been 
created  by  man,  not  by  woman.  The  qualities  that  appeal  to  a 
woman  are  the  signs  of  developed  sexuality;  those  that  repel  her 
are  the  qualities  of  the  higher  mind.  Woman  is  essentially  a  phal- 
lus worshipper,  and  her  warship  is  permeated  with  a  fear  like  that 
of  a  bird  for  a  snake,  of  a  man  for  the  fabled  Medusa  head,  as  she 
feels  that  the  object  of  her  adoration  is  the  power  that  will  destroy 
her. — ^Weininger. 


WOMAN  IS  NON-LOGICAL. 

If  a  woman  gives  vent  to  an  opinion,  or  staten!ient,  and  a 
man  is  so  foolish  as  to  take  it  seriously  and  to  ask  her  for  the 
proof  of  it,  she  regards  the  request  as  unkind  and  offensive,  and 
as  impugning  her  character.  .  .  Woman  resents  any  attempt  to 
require  from  her  that  hei;  thoughts  should  be  logical.  She  may 
be  regarded  as  "logically  insane." — ^Weininger. 


Prostitution  as  a  social  institution  involves  for  the  woman 
who  is  forced  into  this  career  a  double  degradation — as  woman  and 
as  proletarian.  As  long  as  it  remains  possible  to  purchase  the 
use  of  woman's  bodies  by  the  payment  of  certain  wretched  coins 
of  gold,  silver,  or  even  copper,  our  much  vaunted  civilisation  is, 
in  sexual  matters,  no  better  than  a  beautifully  painted  scene, 
behind  which  are  concealed  foulness  and  crime.     From  the  ethical 
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point  of  view,  prostitution  is  equivalent  to  a  slap  in  the  face  for 
the  whole  world  of  womanhood.  For  the  male  world,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  so  far  as  its  members  avail  themselves  of  the  institution, 
pro6tituti(m  is  not  merely  physiologically  dangerous  and  morally 
infective,  but  in  addition  utterly  repulsive  from  the  aesthetic 
standpoint. 

Nevertheless,  the  vociferous  cry,  "Down  with  Prostitution,** 
raised  by  so  many  moralists  of  the  last  and  of  the  present  genera> 
ticm,  is  at  once  stupid  and  laughable.  For  all  the  anger  in  the 
world  is  merely  an  idle  waste  of  energy,  unless  the  institution 
against  which  that  anger  is  directed  has  been  thoroughly  analysed 
and  understood,  and  until  the  causes  of  which  that  institution 
is  the  inevitable  outcome  have  been  discovered  and  uprooted.  The 
most  diverse  solutions  of  this  problem  have  been  suggested.  For 
many  centuries,  individual  prophylaxis  has  been  attempted,  by 
warnings  and  precepts,  by  the  formation  of  purity  alliances  for 
young  men  and  similar  circles  for  girls,  by  religious  proselytism 
8md  ethical  asceticism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  pious  foundations 
and  charity  balls,  on  the  other.  But  sexual  hunger,  like  the  hunger 
for  food,  has  always  triumphed  over  such  remedies  as  deal  merely 
with    symptoms,   has   always    resisted   quack   remedies. — Robert 

MiCHELS. 


At  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  literary  productions  of  the 
sexual  order  which  are  exposed  for  sale  in  different  towns  or 
countries — openly  in  some,  secretly  in  others,  according  as  social 
customs  and  police  regulations  vary — might  be  committed  to  the 
flames  without  hesitation,  and  without  giving  the  watch-dogs 
of  democracy  the  right  to  accuse  of  high  treason  against  art 
those  who  destroy  such  garbage. — Robert  Michels. 


Thus  the  social  order  of  today,  as  far  as  sexual  relationships 
are  concerned,  gives  rise  to  two  social  phenomena  in  total  ccmflict 
with  woman's  nature,  conditions  analogous  to  those  of  the  most 
depraved  epoch  of  Asiatic  antiquity.  To  the  unmarried  middle- 
class  girl,  love  is  forbidden,  even  when  she  desires  it;  upon  the 
unmarried  proletarian  girl,  on  the  other  hand,  erotic  intercourse 
is  imposed,  even  when  she  has  no  desire  for  it. — Robert  Michels. 
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THE  UNCONSCIOUS  IN  OUR  DAILY  LIFE 
By  Samubl  a.  Taknekbaum,  M.D.,  New  York. 

MISREMEMBERING.  (Paramneria).— The  second  vari- 
ety of  misremembering  includes  all  those  errors  of  memory 
in  which  a  person,  in  speaking  or  writing  about  some- 
thing he  had  learned  from  lectures,  books,  or  observation, 
misstates  a  fact  without  any  intention  of  deceiving  anyone  and 
without  in  the  least  doubting  the  correctness  of  his  statement. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  conscious  motive  for  such  an  error 
and  to  the  universality  of  the  law  of  psychic  determinism,  fortified 
by  the  findings  in  the  analysis  of  such  errors,  we  say  that  such  false 
recollections,  amounting  to  temporary  ignorance',  are  the  mani- 
festation of  repression.  The  perpetrator  of  such  a  'memory  mis- 
doing' is  usually  greatly  surprised  when  he  discovers  his  'error* 
and  'cannot  understand  how  he  happened  to  make  such  a  mistake'. 
Analysis  shows  that,  as  in  slips  of  the  tongue,  mental  pre- 
occupation, haste,  fatigue,  etc.,  can  not  and  do  not  account  for 
faultiness  in  psychic  functioning,  and  that  the  innate  straight- 
forwardness of  human  nature  is  such  that  an  individual  who  tries 
to  conceal  or  suppress  something  in  connection  with  what  he  is 
saying  or  writing  is  likely  to  betray  his  improbity  by  unknowingly 
introducing  an  error  somewhere  in  connection  with  that  subject. 
In  the  {^receding  pages  we  have  given  several  illustrations  of  the 
contaminating  influence  of  a  suppressed  train  of  thought;  in 
Example  S6  ^roilus'  was  substituted  for  'Titus  Andronicus;'  in 
Example  25  'Theodore'  was  substituted  for  'Woodrow' ;  etc.  This 
is  the  kind  of  error  that  a  person  commits  who,  intending  to  tele- 
phone to  somebody  gives  'central'  another  person's  telephone  num- 
ber, or,  intending  to  enter  one  house,  enters  another. 

Example  72. — In  the  second  Grerman  edition  of  his  great  book 
on  dreams,  Freud,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  read  the  proofs 
of  the  book  three  times,  made  the  (to  him)  very  vexatious  error 
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of  calling  Hannibal's  father  Hasdrubal  although  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  the  celebrated  Carthagenian  General's  father  was  Hamil- 
car  and  that  Hasdrubal  was  the  name  of  Hannibal's  brother  and 
of  his  predecessor  in  the  command  of  the  army.  Ordinarily  such 
an  error  would  be  attributed  to  ^a  mere  slip  of  memory*  or  to 
ignorance;  but  Freud  assures  us  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
true  facts  and  that  his  temporary  memory  falsification  had  its 
foundation  in  the  depths  of  the  soul.  The  error  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  a  dream  that  related  to  the  ^Hannibal  fantasies'  of  his 
student  days  and  to  his  dissatisfaction  with  his  father's  attitude  to 
*Hhe  enemies  of  our  tribe."  Having  arrived  at  that  point  in  his 
analysis,  Freud  decided  not  to  say  anything  about  the  change  that 
his  attitude  to  his  father  had  undergone  after  he  had  met  his  half- 
brother  (by  his  father's  first  wife)  in  England.  This  brother  had 
a  son  of  Freud's  age  and  Freud  therefore  found  it  very  easy  to 
indulge  in  fantasies  of  being  this  brother's  son.  The  suppression 
of  these  fantasies  (dealing  with  the  wish  that  he  were  his  brother's 
son)  betrayed  itself  by  the  substitution  of  the  brother's  name 
(Hasdrubal)  for  the  father's  (Hamilcar).  Careful  analysis  of 
all  such  errors  will  show  that  the  mechanism  of  their  producti(m 
is  the  same  as  for  slips  of  the  tongue  and  will  justify  Freud's  con- 
clusion that  an  imnoticed  error  is  a  substitute  for  something  pur- 
posely concealed  or  unconsciously  repressed.  Errors  due  to 
ignorance  call  for  no  analysis. 

Example  78 — ^Kaplan  (1.  c,  p.  6)  reports  the  following:  a 
man  goes  into  a  store  to  buy  his  wife  a  pair  of  shoes  and  in  reply 
to  the  salesman's  questicm  incorrectly  gives  the  size  as  *32', 
(European  style)  instead  of  ^86'.  Why  did  he  say  ^8S'  instead  of 
^86'?  Surely  not  merely  because  of  carelessness  or  because  *six' 
is  easier  to  say  than  Hwo',  or  because  ^six'  sounds  like  *two'. 
There  must  have  been  something  in  his  mind  that  predisposed  or 
impelled  him  to  say  Hwo'  rather  than  *six'.  And  such  was  indeed 
the  case.  Not  long  before  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young 
lady  to  whom  he  felt  himself  strongly  attracted.  Her  mother  had 
obtained  from  him  a  promise  to  visit  them  when  he  went  to  the 
city  and  she  gave  him  their  address :  no.  64,  apartment  28.  That 
he  might  not  forget  this  he  availed  himself  of  the  following  mne- 
monic formula:  '^half  of  64  is  8S,  and  this  turned  around  is  28". 
The  niunber  ^82'  had  a  peculiar  interest  for  him  or  (as  we  may  say) 
was  affectively  charged,  and  was  therefore  more  likely  to  be  remem- 
bered or  brought  to  his  consciousness  than  a  number  not  so  charged. 
The  number  '80'  in  *86'  served  as  an  exciting  cause  to  bring  *82' 
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to  mind.  The  pain-pleasure  motive  brought  about  the  temporary 
forgetting  of  the  meui's  wife  (symbolised  by  *36')  and  the  recol- 
lection of  the  girl  (symbolised  by  *82'). 

Lying. — ^This  kind  of  memory  falsification  often  borders  so 
closely  on  lying  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  one  ends  and 
the  other  begins.  There  is  unquestionably  a  great  deal  of  lying 
indulged  in  spontaneously  and  without  an  adequate  conscious 
motive,  the  explanation  for  which  can  be  found  only  after  a  careful 
analysis.  That  a  proper  understanding  of  this  subject  is  of  great 
medico-legal  and  pedagogic  interest  need  hardly  be  said. 

One  thing  is  certain:  all  such  lies  express  the  prevarica- 
tor's wish.  No  matter  how  unintelligible  such  a  falsehood  or  fiction 
may  be,  it  will  be  found  to  be  full  of  meaning  when  interpreted 
in  terms  of  f  oreconscious  or  unconscious  longings.  Children  some- 
times lie  in  imitation  of  their  parents,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  themselves  with  them  or  as  a  veiled  kind  of  censure. 
("If  you  lie,  I  may  too,''var  "if  you  expect  me  to  believe  your 
fictions,  you  must  believe  mine".)  Excessive  love  for  its  parents 
may  induce  a  child  to  lie  for  their  sake,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
little  girl  (reported  by  Freud)  who,  hearing  another  child  boast 
of  having  had  "ice"  for  dinner,  said  that  they  hcwl  "ice"  (she  did 
not  know  what  the  word  meant)  at  each  meal.  She  feared  that  the 
omission  of  "ice"  from  their  meals  was  a  reflection  against  her 
intensely  beloved  father's  ability  to  provide  for  his  family.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  her  father  did  have  financial  difficulties  and  it 
caused  her  much  distress  to  learn  that  the  world  did  not  consider 
her  father  the  great  man  she  thought  him.  With  her  lie  she  de- 
fended him  against  the  world. 

Example  74. — ^The  same  little  girl,  three  years  later,  being 
told  by  the  teacher  to  draw  a  circle  free-hand,  furtively  employed 
a  pair  of  compcisses  and,  of  course,  made  a  very  fine  circle  which 
she  exhibited  triumphantly  to  her  class-mates.  The  teacher  at 
once  recognized  the  deception,  but  could  by  no  means  induce  the 
culprit  to  confess  her  wrongdoing.  The  little  one's  father  was  a 
very  fine  draughtsman  and  had  often  elicited  the  admiration  of 
the  children  with  the  products  of  his  talent.  His  daughter,  iden- 
tifying herself  with  him,  drew  a  perfect  circle  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  the  children's  admiring  thoughts  for  her  father.  It  was 
as  if  she  had  said :  "see,  that's  just  like  my  father  does."  Confession 
was  out  of  the  question,  as  it  would  have  meant  the  disclosure  of 
her  hidden  love. 

We  may  refer  here  briefly  to  the  numerous  instances  of  young 
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women  and  girk  falsely  accusing  themselves  of  being  pregnant, 
of  having  committed  infanticide,  or  of  charging  someone  (father, 
brother,  doctor,  priest)  with  having  assaulted  them  or  made  in- 
decent proposals  to  them.  In  many  such  cases  the  wish  is  father 
to  the  thought,  the  feigned  offender  being  the  person  on  whom 
their  libido  is  fixed. 

The  narcistic  complex,  the  desire  to  be  the  centre  of  interest, 
the  wish  to  do  something  interesting  or  noteworthy  are  the  causes 
of  an  enormous  amount  of  purposeless  lying  in  children  as  well  as 
in  adults.  Persons  thus  endowed  lie  almost  "by  instinct", — they 
hardly  know  why;  no  matter  what  is  under  discussion,  they  are 
sure  to  say  they  were  present  where  the  incident  occurred,  they 
were  within  a  short  distance  of  it,  they  passed  there  just  before  it 
occurred,  they  were  almost  involved  in  it,  they  spoke  to  someone  who 
saw  it,  etc.,  etc.  Girls  are  followed  or  accosted  by  handsome  men, 
invited  into  automobiles,  offered  fine  positions,  etc.  These  liars 
take  as  much  pleasure  in  their  airy  castles  as  the  professi<maI 
story -teller  or  novelist;  they  are  "story  tellers"  and,  like  the 
makers  of  fiction,  give  expression  to  their  complexes  in  their  fan- 
tasies and  find  an  outlet  for  their  pent-up  emotions.  Wulffen  well 
says  that  these  people  "revel  in  the  display  of  their  natural,  though 
dangerous,  talent  and  are  grateful  to  find  someone  to  listen  to  them 
and  to  know  themselves  safe  from  punishment."  And  Kaplan 
rightly  draws  the  interesting  conclusions  that  the  liar,  like  the 
poet  or  story  teller,  must  have  an  audience.  Liars,  madmen,  poets, 
certain  kinds  of  criminals,  and  neurotics  are  very  near  allied. 

In  many  cases,  especially  in  persons  who  are  not  sexually 
satisfied,  a  lie  is  a  symbolic  substitute  for  the  unpardonable  sin. 
The  lie  satisfies  the  unconscious  desire  "to  do  wrong"  without 
taking  f rc»n  the  individual  the  consciousness  of  innocence ;  in  other 
words,  the  (unnecessary  and  purposeless)  lie  is  a  compromise 
between  gratifying  a  repressed  desire  and  obeying  the  moral  law. 
(This,  it  may  be  added  parenthetically,  is  also  the  psychology 
of  many  puzzling  cases  of  pyromania  and  kleptomania  that  so 
frequently  shock  society.) 

Another  motive,  to  refer  to  only  one  other,  for  impulsive  ly- 
ing was  illustrated  in  the  analysis  of  Dream  11.  This,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  by  no  means  exhausts  the  subject  of  lying  or 
pseudology  (false  speaking)  resulting  frmn,  or  associated  with, 
paramnesia. 

LrrESAST  Invention. — From  the  paranoid  prevarication  of 
the  romantic  young  lady  who  thriUingly  describes  how  she  eluded 
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a  wholly  imaginary  handscnne  but  villainous  Don  Juan  who  insisted 
on  following  her,  to  the  literary  artist,  whether  he  be  poet,  novelist, 
or  dramatist,  is  but  a  step.  Both  crave  for  an  audience ;  both  deal 
in  symbols;  both  find  their  inspiration  in  the  unconscious  depths 
of  their  souls;  both  thus  imaginatively  fulfil  their  inmost  (repres- 
sed) desires,  and  both  are  driven  by  something  unknown  to  them- 
selves (sometimes  in  spite  of  themselves)  to  proclaim  or  publish 
what  is  in  their  hearts.  The  inspired  literary  artist  is  as  much 
the  hero  of  his  tale  as  the  dreamer  is  the  central  personage  of  his 
dream.  As  the  dream,  so  is  the  novel  or  poem  the  composite  of 
the  subject's  experiences  and  emotions.  The  shortcomings  of  the 
actual  world  are  compensated  for  in  the  art  world  as  in  the  dream 
world.  The  source  and  kind  of  material  whereof  the  story  is 
made  are  the  same  as  in  the  dream,  and  the  mechanisms  or  prin- 
ciples of  construction  are  the  same  in  both.  The  more  faithfully 
an  artist  portrays  himself  the  mare  faithfully  does  he  reflect  the 
moods,  conflicts,  longings,  and  aspirations  of  his  audience,  for 
down  at  the  bottom  of  our  souls  we  are  all  alike :  we  are  all  Ham- 
lets ;  we  all  have  suffered  from  'the  pangs  of  disprized  love,  the 
law's  delay,  the  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns  that  patient 
merit  of  the  unworthy  takes."  The  great  artist  is  humanity's 
mouthpiece;  he  gives  utterance  to  its  dreams.  (The  ideal  homo- 
sexuality expressed  in  Shakspere's  "Sonnets"  voices  the  repressed 
homosexuality  in  all  of  us.)  The  beneficial  and  pleasurable  effects 
of  certain  novels,  poems,  and  tragedies  are  not  due  to 
their  influence  in  awakening  in  us  the  emotions  of  pity  and  terror 
but  to  tiieir  influence  in  bringing  about  catharsis ;  by  virtue  of  the 
auditor's  or  reader's  identification  with  the  characters  portrayed, 
he  does  the  things  they  do,  gives  vent  to  his  pent-up  emotions, 
and  fulfils  his  repressed  desires — none  of  which  he  can  do  in  real 
life — and  feels  the  better  for  it..  Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked 
that  this  is  probably  the  explanation  for  the  almost  universal 
interest  in  *crime  plays,'  sex-problem  novels,  and  in  great,  especi- 
ally successful,  criminals.  (For  two  intensely  suggestive  and 
interesting  essays  on  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Freud's 
paper,  "Der  Dichter  und  das  Phantasieren,"  1909,  and  Professor 
F.  C.  Prescott's  essay,  **Poetry  and  Dreams,"  The  Journal  of 
Abnormal  Psychology,  February   and   June,   1912.) 

All  art,  as  far  as  it  is  the  original  and  spontaneous  creation 
of  the  artist's  imagination,  is  self -portrayal,  and  in  the  same  way 
all  art  appreciation  is  only  self-discovery.  A  work  of  art  appeals 
to  an  individual  on-looker  only  to  the  extent  to  which  he  finds 
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himself,  his  erotic  and  his  ambitious  complexes,  therein.  But  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  self-portrayal  is  as  much  an 
unconscious  process  as  the  self -discovery  is.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  artist  only  seldom,  if  ever,  knows  the  meaning  of  what  he 
creates  and  that  his  audience  appreciates  his  creation,  his  ^iSdelity 
to  nature,'  without  knowing  the  real  why.  (On  this  subject  we 
cannot  now  do  more  or  better  than  to  refer  the  student  to  the 
following  publications:  Wilhelm  Stekel,  ^Dichtung  u.  Neurose;" 
Otto  Rank,  "Der  Kiinstler;"  Sigmund  Freud,  "Eine  Kindheits- 
erinnerung  des  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;''  Ernest  Jones,  ^^The  Oedipus- 
Complex  as  an  explanation  of  Hamlet's  Mystery,"  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Psychology,  January,  1910.) 

Children's  games  and  activities,  as  far  as  they  are  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  their  impulses  and  not  the  tasks  or  pas- 
times enforced  on  them  by  their  elders,  are  not  the  mere  meaning- 
less and  purposeless  activities  that  most  persons  pretend  to  believe 
they  are.  These  pastimes  are  in  reality  the  products  of  the  child- 
ren's imaginati(ms  and  have  definite  and  subtle  meanings,  just  as 
the  dreams,  fantasies,  and  artistic  inventions  of  adults  have. 
WJiat  the  actual  world  fails  to  supply  them  with  they  create  for 
themselves  by  a  process  of  make-believe ;  the  table  becomes  a  moun- 
tain, a  stick  a  horse,  a  rag  a  little  girl,  water  wine,  and  so  forth. 
If  all  the  activities  of  little  children  were  emalysed  it  would  be 
found — to  the  amazement  of  not  a  few — that  the  motive  power 
is  almost  invariably  the  desire  to  be  grown  up  and  to  do  what 
the  parents  and  other  adults  do.  How  large  a  role  children's 
erotic  impulses  have  in  their  games  and  pastimes  will  be  evident 
to  one  who  has  seen  them  play  the  popular  game  of  ^father  and 
mother*  or  ^doctor  and  patient'  (not  omitting  the  make-believe 
thermometer),  etc.  In  many,  perhaps  in  most,  children's  games 
the  little  ones  identify  themselves  with  one  or  other  parent  or 
wreak  vengance  on  the  representatives  of  more  favored  rivals 
(father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  etc).  When  they  reach  adultage 
and  build  castles  in  the  air  instecul  of  castles  of  blocks,  these 
infantile  pleasures  are  ^forgotten.' 

CLOAKING  MEMORIES.— Freud  long  ago  pointed  out  the 
necessity  for  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  remarkable  fact  that 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  impressionableness  of  the  youthful 
mind  and  the  supposed  permanency  of  first  impressions,  none  of  us 
has  more  than  very  few  fragmentary  and  shadowy  memories  of  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  emotionally  charged  period  in  our  lives — the 
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first  five  or  six  years  of  our  existence.  He  attributes  this 
oblivion  to  repression, — the  civilized  adult  must  not  know  what  a 
little  'animal'  he  was  before  his  schooldays.  More  reinarkable 
than  this  forgetting  is  the  curious  tenacity  with  which  the  recol- 
lection of  some  very  trivial  and  apparently  meaningless  incident 
in  our  infancy  clings  to  the  mind.  Freud  calls  these  persistent 
infantile  impressions  ^'cloaking  memories"  (Deckerinnerungen)  and 
attributes  their  persistence  to  a  displacement  process.  Many  of 
these  owe  their  existence,  says  he,  not  to  their  own  content  but  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  suitable  substitutes  for,  or  representatives 
of,  significant  impressions  which  the  individual  repressed  because 
of  some  painful  constituent,  the  recollection  of  which  is  hindered 
by  some  resistance.  Analysis  of  these  cloaking  memories  shows 
that  they  relate  to  incidents  that  may  have  happened  long  before 
the  memory  for  which  they  stand,  or  years  after  them,  or,  most 
frequently,  about  the  same  time. 

Example  75. — ^A  man  of  47,  suffering  from  a  distres- 
sing and  disabling  neurosis,  the  main  symptoms  of  which  were 
a  compulsicm  to  ponder  about  everything  that  came  within  his 
ken  and  to  examining  the  'back  side'  of  everything  he  saw,  insisted 
on  attributing  his  ailment  to  the  following  incident  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  life:  as  he  walked  along  the  street  he  heard  sounds  of 
a  quarrel  coming  up  from  a  little  basement  store;  he  stopped  to 
investigate  and  saw  the  proprietress  raise  her  skirt  and  show  her 
gluteal  regions  to  her  adversary.  Returning  home,  he  reported 
what  he  had  seen  to  the  maid  who  rebuked  him  for  having  seen 
what  he  should  not  and  threatened  him  with  the  bogey-man.  He 
became  "sick  with  fright"  and  sought  refuge  in  frequent  prayer. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  this  infantile  experience  should  have  caused 
the  neurosis.  Analysis  showed  that  the  recollection  of  this  incident 
was  a  mask  for  the  concealment  of  more  significant  matters  that 
preceded  the  reported  incident.  The  patient  had  a  marked  voyeur 
propensity.  He  recalled  that  in  his  early  childhood  he  once  had 
occasion  to  spank  his  older  sister  on  the  buttocks  for  its  counter- 
irritant  effects ;  long  after  he  was  weaned  he  used  to  sleep  with  his 
nurse  and  used  to  lie  in  close  contact  with  her,  especially  with  her 
glutei;  at  night  he  often  raised  this  nurse's  nightgown  so  as 
to  lie  against  her  naked  glutei;  at  the  age  of  seven  he  was  so 
sick  that  his  mother  took  him  into  her  bed  and  he  took  culvantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  treat  her  as  he  had  treated  his  nurse.  The 
above  "cloaking  memory",  pertaining  to  an  occurrence  in  which  he 
played  a  passive  role,  served  to  mask  and  conceal  his  transgressions 
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and  thus  to  relieve  him  of  the  feeling  of  guiltineM  in  connection 
with  them.  He  repressed  the  recollection  of  his  wrongdoings  and 
substituted  for  them  an  experience  in  which  he  played  an  inno- 
cent part  and  as  to  which  his  self-reproaches  were  unjustified. 
(Karl  Abraham,  ^^Eine  Deckerinnerung,**  Litenk  Zeits.  f.  arzt. 
Psychoanalyse,  May,  1918.) 

Example  76. — ^Freud  narrates  that  in  his  48d  year  he  turned 
his  attenticm  to  the  residua  of  his  infantile  memories  and  that  the 
following  sctee  from  the  8d  year  of  his  life  stood  out  very  prom- 
inently: he  stands  howling  in  front  of  a  trunk  the  lid  of  which 
his  half -brother,  twenty  years  his  senior,  is  holding  open;  sud- 
denly his  mother,  tall,  beautiful,  and  slender,  enters  from  the 
street.  What  it  all  meant,  whether  the  brother  was  op^iing  or 
closing  the  chest,  and  what  his  mother  had  to  do  with  the  matter, 
he  coidd  not  explain  and  was  inclined  to  regard  the  memory  as 
a  reminiscence  of  one  of  his  brother's  practical  jokes  which  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  their  mother.  Submitting  the  in- 
cident to  an  investigatidn  by  his  *free  association  method*  he 
recalled  that  he  had  missed  his  mother  and,  suspecting  that  she 
might  be  locked  up  in  the  trunk,  insisted  <m  his  brother's  opening 
it  for  his  inspection.  When  he  saw  that  his  mother  was  not  there 
he  began  to  howl  and  was  quieted  only  when  she  entered  the  room. 
In  connection  with  this,  assisted  by  his  mother,  he  recalled  a  nurse 
who  had  coerced  him  to  give  her  every  penny  he  got  from  his 
relatives  and  who  had  been  caught  plundering  the  house  (while 
Mrs.  Freud  lay  in  confinement)  and  been  delivered  to  the  police 
by  the  aforementioned  half-brother.  The  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  nurse  had  puzzled  the  child,  and,  dimly  noting  that  his  broths 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  he  asked  him  what  had  become  of  her 
and  was  jocularly  informed  that  she  was  "boxed  up"  (sssi'^impris- 
oned"  in  Grerman).  Like  a  diild,  he  took  tins  answer  literally.  Wfaen^ 
shortly  thereafter,  he  missed  his  mother  he  suspected  that  his 
wicked  brother  had  been  at  his  tricks  again  and  insisted  on  prying 
into  the  chest.  The  slender  appearance  of  his  mother  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  she  was  then  only  a  few  wedks  after  her  confinement 
and  seemed  to  have  been  just  restored  to  her  former  self.  (S. 
Freud,  Die  Psychopaihologie,  etc,  1910,  pp.  85-86.) 

Example  77. — One  of  Freud's  patients  had  on  several  oc- 
casions told  him  the  following  apparently  trivial  and  insignificant 
childhood  recollection:  "When  my  uncle  went  away  he  asked  me 
and  my  sisters  what  we  would  like  him  to  bring  us;  my  sister 
wanted  a  book,  but  I  asked  for  a  pen-knife."    Neither  Freud  nor 
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his  patient  attached  any  significance  to  this  cloaking  memory — 
for  such  it  proved  to  be — until  one  day  the  latter  recalled  this 
incident  from  his  fifth  year:  **One  day  I  was  in  the  garden  with 
my  nurse  and  was  playfully  cutting  the  bark  of  a  nut-tree  (with 

the  penknife  his  uncle  had  given  him)  and  suddenly  I  noticed,  to 
my  great  horror,  that  I  had  cut  my  little  finger  so  badly  that  it 
clung  to  my  hand  only  by  a  shred  of  skin.  I  had  no  pain,  but 
was  badly  frightened.  I  did  not  dare  to  say  a  word  about  what 
happened;  so  I  just  sat  there  on  a  bench,  not  daring  to  look  at 
the  finger.  Finally  I  summoned  up  enough  courage  to  take  a 
look  and  lo!  my  finger  was  wholly  uninjured."  The  whole  thing, 
as  it  proved,  was  an  hallucination  which  gave  expression  to  the 
patient's  repressed  ^^castration  complex,"  i.  e.,  the  fear  of  ^%aving 
it  (the  phallus,  represented  by  the  finger)  cut  off"  as  a  punishment 
for  masturbating.  An  interesting  feature  about  the  hallucination 
was  the  patient's  quite  erroneous  conviction  that  he  had  told  it  to 
Dr.  Freud  on  a  previous  occasion — a  striking  instance  of  ^^fausse 
reconnaissance"  (false  recognition) — or  "d^jA  racont^."  S. 
Freud,  ^^tiber  fausse  reomnaissance,"  Intern.  Zeitsch.  f.  arzt. 
Psycho.,  Jan.  1914,  pp.  8-4.) 

D^A  VU. — (Pseudo-rendniscence.) — ^The  curious  phenom- 
enon, just  illustrated,  of  a  person  recollecting  something  that  has 
never  occurred  is  not  at  all  infrequent  and  occurs  in  the  healthy 
as  in  the  neurotic.  It  is  known  to  psychologists  as  ^^dijk  vu" 
and  consists  in  a  person's  having  at  some  particular  mcnnent  the 
strange  and  puzzling  feeling  or  conviction  that  what  he  is  going 
through  at  that  m(»nent  he  had  experienced  once  before  in  all  its 
details  at  some  unknown  and  unascertainable  time.  The  individual 
has  heard,  thought,  seen,  felt  or  known  this  thing  once  before. 
To  explain  this  ^^sense  of  pre-existence"  philosophers  and  psycho- 
logists have  brought  forward  quite  a  large  number  of  diverse  theo- 
ries. According  to  the  ancients  it  is  a  recollection  of  something 
that  has  happened  to  the  individual  in  a  previous  existence.  The 
belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  which  has  many  adherents 
even  to-day,  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  partly  in  this  experience. 
Modem  investigators  have  explained  the  phenomenon  as  a  real  but 
confused  reminiscence  of  past  events  in  the  individual's  present  life. 
Dr.  Wigan  (1860)  attributed  it  to  a  dissociation  of  the  action  of  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  one  of  them  becoawg  conscious  of 
a  certain  fact  a  little  later  than  the  other.  James  (**The  Principe 
les  of  Psychology,"  1896,  vol.  1,  p.  676)  says  that  in  his  own  case 
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he  has  '^succeeded  in  resolying  the  phenomenon  into  a  case  of 
memory,  so  indistinct  that  whilst  some  past  circumstances  are 
presented  again,  the  others  are  not  The  dissimilar  portions  of 
the  past  do  not  arise  completely  enough  at  first  for  the  date  to  be 
identified.  All  we  get  is  the  jM^sent  scoie  with  a  general  sugges- 
tion of  pastness  about  it."  Most  modem  psychologists,  Ellis 
among  them  (The  World  of  Dreams,  1911,  pp.  289-260,— an  ex- 
cellent discussion  and  summary  of  the  whole  subject,)  attributes 
this  ^^ramnesia"  to  an  inadequacy  of  psydiic  functioning  result- 
ing from  exhaustion,  fatigue,  or  anything  else  that  brings  about 
a  hypnagogic  state.  In  1904  Grasset  put  forth  the  theory  that 
^^false  recogniticm"  is  due  to  a  subconscious  impression  jHreyiously 
received,  in  reality  or  in  a  dream,  but  reaching  consciousness  only 
under  the  infiuence  of  the  new  and  similar  impression.  Freud, 
without  being  acquainted  with  Grasset's  work,  concluded,  wholly 
empirically,  that  dijk  vu  in  all  its  varieties  {dijk  entendu,  d. 
^prouv^,  d.  senti,  etc.)  is  the  unconscious  recollection  of  something 
similar  to  the  present  situation  that  haj^pened  in  reality  or  in 
fantasy  (or  in  a  dream — ^F^rencd)  and  was  repressed;  in  other 
words,  that  something  in  the  present  situation  reawakens,  or  asso- 
ciates itself  with,  something  in  the  past  that  had  been  repressed  or 
had  never  reached  consciousness. 

Example  78. — ^A  somewhat  homely  illustration  of  a  d^jk  vu 
is  furnished  by  the  following  occurrence:  Mr.  S.  was  beginning 
to  undress  before  going  to  bed.  Mechanically  he  took  his  watch 
out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket  to  wind  it,  as  was  his  daily  custom,  and 
suddenly  the  feeling  came  over  him  that  he  had  already  wound  it. 
A  moment's  thought,  however,  convinced  him  that  he  could  not 
have  done  so  and  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  a  pseudo-remin- 
iscence. 

Explanation.  Mr.  S.  had  come  home  from  the  club  very  late 
that  night  and  expected  that  his  wife,  who  was  still  awake,  as  he 
knew  frcMn  the  light  in  her  room,  would  scold  him.  To  his  surprise, 
she  said  nothing,  and  he  went  into  his  library.  After  some  time 
he  went  into  the  now  dark  bed-room  and,  with  some  misgivings, 
began  to  undress  thinking  that  surely  now  the  caudle  lecture 
would  begin,  as  it  had  done  on  former  occasions.  It  was  at  this 
moment,  which  exactly  reproduced  similar  situations  in  the  past, 
that  he  had  the  dej4  vu.  "I  have  been  in  this  situation  before** 
became,  by  displacement,  "I  have  already  wound  my  watdi.** 

Example  78a. — ^Freud  gives  the  following  illustration  and 
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analysis  of  a  d^jk  vu.     A  lady,  37  years  of  age,  recalls  vividly 
that  when  she  was  12^  years  old  she  made  her  first  visit  to  a 
girl  friend  in  the  country  and  that  as  she  entered  the  garden  she 
had  the  feeling  that  she  had  been  there  once  before;  so  strong  was 
this  feeling  that  as  she  entered  the  house  she  thought  she  could 
describe  the  rooms  in  advance  and  even  the  views  that  could  be 
had  from  the  difi^erent  windows,  altho  it  is   absolutely   certain 
that  she  had  never  been  there  before.     An  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  attending  this  feeling  of  d6j&  vu  brought  out  these 
facts :  she  knew  that  her  friend's  only  brother  was  very  sick ;  when 
she  first   saw  him   she  thought  he  would  not  recover.      A   few 
months  before  this  her  own  only  brother  had  been  very  sick  with 
diphtheria  and  during  his  illness  she  had  for  weeks  lived  away 
from  home.     Whether  her  brother  was  with  her  on  her  visit  to 
her  friend  she  is  not  certain,  but  she  thinks  he  was;  the  dress 
she  wore  that  day  stands  out  prominently  in  her  memory.     Freud 
thus  explains  the  whole  matter:  the  expectation  of  the  brother's 
death  must  have  played  an  important  part  in  her  thoughts  during 
his  illness   and  either  never  became  conscious  or  was  repressed 
on  his  recovery.     Had  the  illness  terminated  fatally,  she  would 
have  been  dressed  in  mourning.    At  the  moment  of  her  entry  into 
the  garden  her  friend  was  in  a  situation  exactly  analogous  to  the 
one  she  herself  had  been  in  only  a  few  months  before.    Owing  to  the 
aforementioned  repression  she  could  not  consciously  recall  having 
been  in  the  same  situation  herself  and  she  therefore  transferred 
the  feeling  of  familiarity  from  the  situation  to  the  locality  (garden, 
house,  view)   and  thus  became  the  victim  of  the  "fausse  recon- 
naissance" that  she  had  once  seen  all  this.     From  the  occurrence 
of  the  repression  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  expect- 
ation of  her  brother's  death  probably  expressed  an  unconscious 
or  half-conscious  wish  to  that  efi^ect   (so  that  she  might  be  an 
only    child).      (Freud,  Die    Psychopathologiey    1910,   pp.    189- 
140.) 

Example  79. — Oscar  Pfister  (Die  Psychanalytische  Methode^ 
1918,  pp.  191-192)  gives  the  following  instance  of  a  dej4  vu: 
A  girl,  pregnant,  aged  1854  years,  enters  a  gynecological  clinic 
and  as  she  passes  a  bench  in  the  hallway  is  overcome  with  the 
(utterly  erroneous)  feeling  that  she  had  been  there  once  before. 
The  feeling  of  familiarity  was  due  to  a  transposition.  Two  years 
prior  to  this  occasion  the  girl  had  visited  another  clinic  where 
she  had  seen  a  man  sufi^ering  from  the  pox,  who  looked  bloated 
and  swollen,  and  from  whom  she  feared  to  be  infected.    She  identi- 
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fied  this  man  with  her  father  who  had  also  been  sick  and  '^swollen". 
Now  she  too  was  **infected"  and  ^^8wollen'%  not  because  of  contact 
with  either  her  father  or  the  man  she  had  seen,  but  because  of 
^^contact''  with  her  elder  brother  who  now  took  the  father's  jdace 
in  the  family.  She  attributed  the  feeling  of  familiarity  to  the 
place  rather  than  to  her  condition.  Questioned  about  the  bench 
she  says  that  there  was  a  long  bench  in  their  kitdi^i;  that  she 
was  often  teased  about  the  foDowing  incident:  at  the  age  of  five 
years  she  was  found  one  day  sitting  on  this  bench,  with  her 
hands  in  her  lap,  crying;  being  asked  what  she  was  crying  about, 
she  said,  **I  am  thinking  whom  I  shall  marry".  This  question 
must  now  have  troubled  the  gravid  girl  not  a  little.  There  was 
good  reason  then  why  the  ^^situaticm  de  d^j^  tu**  should  have 
manifested  itself  as  she  passed  the  bench.  She  recognized,  un- 
consciously, that  she  was  now  in  the  same  situation  she  had  been 
in  once  before. 

Symptomatic  Acts. — ^It  is  a  matter  of  constant  observaticrn 
that  persons  lost  in  thought  are  very  apt  to  employ  their  hand"*, 
unconsciously  in  doing  a  varity  of  purposeless  acts,  such  as  rub- 
bing the  forehead  with  the  tips  or  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  twirl- 
ing the  mustache,  plucking  the  hairs  from  the  chin,  boring  the 
nose,  scratching  the  back  of  the  head,  stroking  the  chin,  jingling 
tome  coins  or  keys  in  one's  pocket,  playing  with  a  watch  diain, 
thewing  a  pencil  or  toothpick,  etc.,  etc.  All  persons  are  some- 
time or  other  guilty  of  some  such  purposeless  and  meaningless 
act  that  is  performed  wholly  unconsciously  and  automatically — 
**without  thinking".  If  one  were  asked  why  he  did  so-and-so, 
he  would  probably  deny  doing  it  or  would  content  himself  with 
saying  that  he  didn't  know  he  was  doing  it  or  did  it  *^just  so", 
^^because  he  wasn't  thinking",  **was  nervous",  or  because  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  he  mi^t  even  be  greatly  embarrassed  at 
having  been  detected  in  such  a  foolish,  silly  or  disgusting  act 
(e.  g.,  boring  the  nose).  In  many  instances  such  actions  become 
habitual  with,  and  characteristic  of,  certain  persons  and  are  ihea 
set  down — ^and  excused — as  that  person's  mannerisms  or  habits, 
and  are  looked  upon  as  a  meaningless  and  harmless  way  of  employ- 
ing one's  hands.  One  who  has  learned  to  believe  in  the  universal 
validity  of  the  law  of  psychic  determinism  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  that  these  so-called  accidental,  purposeless, 
unconscious,  automatic  and  playful  acts  are  not  the  meaningless 
acts  they  are  supposed  to  be,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  always 
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the  expression  of  significant  and  meaningful  fojreconscious  or  un- 
conscious mental  processes,  and  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
the  symbolic  expression  of  some  repressed  tendency,  usually  a 
wish.  Such  symptomatic  acts,  so  Freud  has  named  them,  (Kffer 
from  "accidents''  (q.  v. )  in  that  they  do  not  result  from  the  failure 
to  carry  out  a  conscious  purpose,  may  become  habitual,  are  often 
indulged  in  secretly,  and  that  the  offender  may  assign  a  plaus- 
ible conscious  motive  for  them.  But  a  careful  consideration  of 
all  the  attending  circumstances  will  show  that  in  addition  to  the 
alleged  superficial  motive,  foreconscious  impulses  must  have  co- 
operated to  bring  the  misdoing  about,  and  if  one  is  not  easily 
satisfied  and  has  the  opportunity  to  push  his  inquiries  further 
he  will  find  that  behind  these  foreconscious  motives  there  are 
concealed  matters  of  such  an  intimately  personal  nature  that  the 
individual  will  not  acknowledge  them  unless  his  resistances  to  the 
investigation  of  the  innermost  depths  of  his  unconscious  soul 
have  been  broken  down.  Now  and  then,  perhaps  not  infrequently, 
as  in  the  case  (Ex.  86)  quoted  below  from  Ernest  Jones,  no  motive 
for  the  puzzling  (though  apparently  insignificant  and  trivial) 
act  can  be  discovered  in  the  individual's  conscious  and  forecon- 
scious thoughts  and  the  act  remains  unexplained  unless  a  genuine 
psycho-analytic  investigation  is  carried  out. 

Such  symptomatic  acts  as  we  are  now  considering  may  occur 
only  once,  may  be  frequently  repeated  and  may  become  habitual; 
in  the  latter  case  they  not  infrequently  rise  to  the  importance  of  a 
symptom,  as  a  form  of  obsession  neurosis,  and  can  be  cured  only 
by  a  psycho-analysis.  The  actions  may  be  very  simple  or  very 
complicated.  A  very  simple  symptomatic  act,  though  it  be  per- 
formed only  once,  e.  g.,  forgetting  to  wind  one's  watch,  may 
have  a  very  complex  explanation  and  may  be  a  wondrously  clever 
and  apt  symbol  for  the  expression  of  many  and  very  significant 
ideas;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  very  complicated  symptomatic 
acts  may  admit  of  a  very  simple  explanation. 

To  the  psycho-analyst  the  observation  and  analysis  of  the 
symptomatic  acts  of  his  patients  are  important  aids  in  the  treat- 
ment of  psychoneurotics  and  often  enable  him  to  determine  the 
progress  his  patient  is  making,  to  discover  new  routes  of  access 
to  the  unconscious,  and  even  to  predict  the  patient's  course  of 
action.  In  everyday  life  the  unconscious,  instinctive  interpretation 
of  such  occasional  acts  often  results  in  bitter  quarrelling  between 
associates,  friends,  lovers,  etc.  The  person  guilty  of  the  symptom- 
atic act  that  has  been  correctly  interpreted  is  sure  to  disavow  a 
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meaning  in  his  act,  especiaDy  the  meaning  attributed  to  it,  and 
to  complain  bitteriy  of  being  misunderstood.  In  truth,  he  is 
usually  understood  too  well. 

Example  80. — ^My  patient,  Mr.  R.,  had  a  habit  of  uncon- 
sciously pressing  the  pahn  of  his  right  hand  against  the^kft  side 
of  the  chest  just  over  his  heart  at  frequent  intervals.  Asked 
why  he  did  this,  he  said  that  he  had  a  pain  in  the  chest  there  and 
that  the  physicians  who  had  treated  him  before  me  were  not  agreed 
as  to  its  meaning;  some  thought  it  gastric  and  others  pleuritic. 
I  was  convinced  it  was  psychic  and  asked  him  to  start  a  train  of 
associations  beginning  with  the  left  side  of  his  chest. 

Explanation. — Mr.  R.,  a  very  religious  and  moral  young 
man,  was  ^keeping  company"  with  a  very  refined  and  innocent 
young  lady;  for  him  coitus  with  a  prostitute  was  a  badge  of 
degeneracy  and  the  sure  road  to  hell.    But  unfortunately  his  phys- 
ical nature  could  not  resist  the  charms  of  Miss  X.  and  when  the 
lovers  were  left  alone  at  ni^t  in  the  dimly  lighted  parlor,  Mr.  R., 
notwithstanding  the  most  painful  m^ital  conflicts,  would  lie  on 
the  couch  while  Miss  X.  sat  in  front  of  him  on  the  same  couch 
in  such  a  position  that  his  erected  phallus,  notwithstanding  the 
intervention  of  his  clothes,  were  pressed  against  her  clothes-covered 
glutei.     The  better  to  conceal  from  her  his  furtive  masturbation, 
which  went  to  the  point  of  emission,  he  thj-ew  his  left  arm  around 
her  neck  and  drew  her  down  towards  him  so  that  she  leaned  heavily 
and  painfully  against  his  left  chest.     His  pain  was  therefore  tlie 
reminder  of  his  sinful  act  (**The  neurotic  suffers  from  reminis- 
cences"),   a    punishment   therefor    and    a    warning    against    its 
repetition.    As  long  as  he  had  that  pain  he  could  not  be  considered 
cured  of  his  neurosis,  could  not  seriously  entertain  the  idea  of 
marriage,  and  had  to  scheme  how  to  cut  out  his  visits  to  Miss  X. 
and  to  curtail  them  when  he  did  call  on  her.     From  the  moment 
of  the  analysis  the  pain  disappeared — and  with  it  the  habit  of 
touching  his  chest. 

Example  81. — In  1898,  before  Freud  had  published  anything 
on  the  psychopathology  of  everyday  life,  H.  Gross  wrote  the 
following  account  of  how  criminals,  intent  on  concealing  their 
crime,  may  unconsciously  betray  themselves  by  some  trivial  and 
unconscious  actions:  A  woman,  suspected  of  infanticide,  narrated 
how  she  had  been  delivered  without  any  assistance,  had  cut  the 
cord  herself  and  had  laid  the  baby  by  her  side;  she  had  noticed 
that  a  comer  of  the  sheet  had  fallen  on  the  baby's  face,  and 
as  it  did  so  the  thought  had  occurred  to  her  that  this  might 
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interfere  with  the  little  ooe^s  breathing;  but  just  then  she  fainted 
and  could  not  do  anything  to  save  her  child  and  it  was  suffocated. 
While  she  was  narrating  this,  slowly  and  tearfully,  it  was  noticed 
that  she  spread  out  the  fingers  of  her  left  hand  and  pressed  them 
firmly  against  her  thigh  somewhat  in  the  manner  she  would  have 
done  if  she  had  pressed  something  soft,  like  the  comer  of  sheet, 
against  the  baby's  Aouth  and  nose  and  then  squeezed  it  with  her 
hand.  This  involuntary  action  was  so  significant  that  it  neces- 
sarily led  to  the  question  whether  that  was  not  the  way  she  had 
killed  her  baby.  Sobbing,  she  admitted  the  correctness  of  the  in- 
terpretation. (Cited  by  Kaplan,  1.  c,  p.  12.)  No  wonder  then 
that  Freud  says  that  what  one  would  conceal  with  his  tongue  he 
betrays  with  his  finger  tips. 

Example  82. — Mrs.  S.,  suffering  from  depression,  suicidal 
impulses,  vaginismus,  and  disgust  at  the  thought  of  coitus,  was 
undergoing  a  psycho-analysis.  All  her  symptoms,  except  the  dis- 
gust, had  disappeared.  One  day,  as  we  were  analyzing  one  of  her 
dreams,  in  which  she  saw  a  phallic  symbol,  I  asked  her  on  what 
occasion  she  had  seen  the  male  genitalia.  She  recounted  an  infant- 
ile experience  and  said  **that's  all".  I  did  not  believe  her  and 
urged  her  to  tell  the  truth,  but  she  insisted  that  she  was  telling 
the  truth  and  became  very  angry  when  I  told  her  I  did  not  believe 
her.  She  attempted  to  convince  me  that  she  was  not  concealing 
anything,  but  as  she  said  this  I  noticed  that  she  was  drumming 
on  my  desk  with  her  finger  tips.  (Note  Freud's  remark  above.) 
I  inquired  what  tune  it  was  that  she  was  drumming  and  what  it 
meant.  She  denied  she  had  been  drumming  and  then  denied  it 
had  any  meaning.  Then  she  insisted  she  had  done  it  to  mislead 
me.  After  several  weeks'  absence  she  returned  for  treatment  and 
gave  the  following  explanation  for  her  symptomatic  act. 

Explanation.  After  her  engagement  and  before  her  mar- 
riage she  had  been  invited  by  an  artist  to  pose  for  him  for  one 
hour  or  so  that  he  might  make  a  plaster  cast  of  her  beautiful  hands 
and  forearms.  He  agreed  to  pay  her  liberally  and  she  was  greatly 
pleased  at  the  chance  to  earn  five  dollars  so  easily.  Without  say- 
ing anything  about  the  affair  to  anyone — ^to  do  so  would  have 
involved  a  disclosure  of  the  secret  of  how  she  had  spent  her 
girlhood  years — she  called  at  the  artist's  studio  (in  a  deserted 
part  of  a  New  York  suburb)  the  following  day  and  was  received 
by  him  in  a  very  friendly  manner ;  he  talked  poetry  to  her,  played 
her  favorite  selections  on  the  piano  (hence  the  drumming)  and  then 
took  her  into  his  work-room  in  the  basement  and  encased  both  arms 
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in  plaster.  After  the  plaster  had  begun  to  set  the  artist  ^seemed 
to  lose  his  reason ;  he  locked  the  door ;  his  eyes  bulged  from  their 
sockets  and  grew  blood-shot ;  then  he  threw  off  his  cloak  and  mas- 
turbated in  her  sight,  threat^iing  her  with  assault  if  she  dared 
to  close  her  eyes ; — she  screamed  and  fainted."  How  she  got  away 
does  not  now  concern  us.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  my  insistence  in 
analysing  the  drumming  had  the  happiest  results:  from  that  day 
her  disgust  (the  reminiscence  of  this  dreadful  experience  with 
an  exhibitionist)  has  disappeared  and  she  is  now  a  happy  mother. 
Example  83. — ^For  the  sake  of  variety  we  reproduce  the  fol- 
lowing brief  analyses  from  Freud,  (a)  An  elderly  colleague 
who  is  a  *^bad  loser"  at  cards  lost  a  rather  large  siun  at  play  one 
night  and  paid  his  losses  in  a  manner  betokening  suppressed  anger, 
but  without  complaining.  After  his  departure  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  absent-mindedly  left  bdiind  his  eye-glasses,  cigarette 
case  and  handkerchief.  The  misdoing  clearly  meant:  '^you  thieves, 
you  cleaned  me  out  in  fine  shape  (and  you  may  as  wdl  take  all)". 
(b)  A  young  lady  suddenly  opens  the  door  leading  into  the  an- 
alyst's consulting  room  before  it  is  her  turn  to  enter  there  and 
while  he  is  still  engaged  with  her  predecessor.  She  apologises 
for  her  ^^thoughtlessness",  but  it  soon  appears  that  her  act  was 
an  iUustration  and  demonstration  of  the  curiosity  which  once  led 
her  to  rush  into  her  parents*  bed-room,  (c)  Patients  who  leave 
spectacles,  gloves,  reticules,  etc.,  behind  them  in  the  physician's 
office  usually  indicate  thereby  that  they  are  going  with  reluctance 
and  are  anxious  to  return  soon.  (A  comparison  of  a  and  c  shows 
to  any  thinking  mind  that  very  similar  or  even  identical  acts  may 
have  very  different  meanings  and  that  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  apply  a  ready-made  explanation  to  the  misdoings  one  encount- 
ers in  everyday  life.  Every  misdoing  has  a  meaning  of  its  own, 
just  as  every  psychonerotic  symptom  has,  but  only  an  anciym  can 
discover  what  the  meaning  in  each  instance  is.  Thus  a  wcmian 
who  leaves  her  purse  behind  her  anywhere  may  intimate  thereby 
that  she  considers  herself  robbed,  that  she  tears  herself  away  from 
there  with  difficulty,  that  she  leaves  an  important  part  of  herself  be- 
hind, that  she  places  a  precious  part  of  herself  at  the  host's  disposal, 
that  she  wants  to  prove  his  honesty  or  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  call  on  her,  etc.  The  key  to  such  lapses  lies  in  the  soul  of  him 
that  makes  it.)  (d)  A  man  overburdened  with  worries  and  easily 
depressed  assured  Freud  that  he  always  found  his  watch  unwound 
the  morning  after  a  day  on  which  life  seemed  to  be  particularly 
hard  and  unkind.     His  failure  to  wind  his  watch  gives  symbolic 
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expression  to  his  indifference  about  living  to  see  the  following 
day.  (The  omission  to  do  anything  that  one  does  habitually 
and  almost  without  any  attention,  e.  g.,  winding  one's  watch  before 
retiring,  locking  the  doors  at  night,  putting  out  the  light,  combing 
one's  hair,  etc.,  is  probably  in  most  instances  an  indication  of  the 
operation  of  an  unconscious  complex.)  {e)  Dr.  Mflieder  reports 
the  instance  of  a  lady  who  up  to  eight  o'clock  P.  M.  of  her  wed- 
ding-day forgot  to  go  to  her  dressmaker  to  try  on  her  wedding- 
gown,  evidently  not  anticipating  a  happy  wedded  life.  He  adds 
that  the  marriage  ended  in  a  divorce.  (For  a  married  woman 
to  sign  documents  with  her  maiden  name  is  an  indication  that  she 
holds  her  husband  in  slight  esteem,  wishes  she  had  never  been  mar- 
ried, or  that  she  would  welcome  a  divorce,  etc.)  (f)  An  observ- 
ing friend  of  Freud's  related  of  Eleanora  Duse,  the  justly  celeb- 
rated actress,  that  in  a  divorce-problem  play  she  subtly  indicated 
to  the  audience  the  wife^s  readiness  to  yield  to  the  solicitations 
of  the  seducer  by  the  following  symptomatic  act:  while  lost  in 
thought,  after  a  quarrel  with  her  husband,  she  absent-mindedly 
took  the  wedding-ring  off  her  finger,  put  it  on  again  and  finally 
took  it  off  again. 

'  Example  84. — One  of  my  patients,  a  man  over  40  years  of 
age,  had  the  following  curious  and  remarkable  habit :  he  would  gag 
every  time  he  attempted  to  put  a  cigar  or  pencil  or  banana  (not 
a  pipe)  into  his  mouth,  or  if  he  saw  another  do  so,  or  if  he  saw 
an  actor  try  to  do  the  sword-swallowing  trick. 

Explanation.  He  was  sexually  very  potent  but  wholly  an- 
esthetic, deriving  no  sensation  whatever  from  normal  coitus  and 
even  being  ignorant  of  whether  he  had  completed  the  sexual  act. 
Perversion  fantasies  possessed  him  almost  c(Mnpletely.  Analysis 
showed  that  this  gagging  (which  he  no  longer  has)  was  not  a 
"meaningless  habit"  but  the  expression  of  his  fear  of  cancer  of 
the  tongue  or  lips  from  smoking  and  a  defence  reaction  against 
an  unconscious  craving  for  active  fellatorism  and  cunnilingus. 

Example  86. — One  of  my  friends,  a  married  woman,  had  a 
peculiar  habit  of  stroking  the  smooth  surface  of  whatever  she  sat 
m  or  lay  on  with  the  tips  t)f  the  middle  and  ring  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  with  a  rapid  to  and  fro  movement.  Years  after  I  had 
observed  this,  it  developed  that  she  was  very  unhappy  in  her  mar- 
ried life,  that  her  husband  (fine  fellow  though  he  was)  was  the 
antithesis  of  her  ideal  (her  father,  one  of  her  brothers  and  a  lover 
whom  she  had  not  been  permitted  to  marry),  that  she  was  wholly 
anesthetic  in  coitu  but  intensely  libidinous  and  masochistic  (her 
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husband  was  too  gentle)  and  that  she  obtained  occasional  relief 
for  her  pent-up  erotism  in  a  form  of  ditoridal  manipulation  whidi 
w&B  exactly  reproduced  in  the  above  habit  movement.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  this  case  too,  as  in  almost  all,  perhaps  all,  chronic 
habit  movements,  which  are  really  manifestations  of  an  obsessicHi 
neurosis,  repressed  sexual  fantasies  are  the  important  causative 
factor. 

Example  86. — By  way  of  illustrating  "what  important  and 
fundamental  traits  of  character  may  be  revealed  by  the  analysis 
of  an  absolutely  trivial  occurrence,"  Ernest  Jones  ("Papers  on 
Psycho- Analysis,"  New  York,  1918,  pp.  8^85)  mentions  the  case 
of  a  doctor  who,  on  rearranging  his  furniture  in  a  new  house,  came 
across  an  old-fashioned  and  discarded,  straight,  wooden  stetho- 
scope which  he  decided  to  put  on  his  writing-desk  in  such  a  position 
that  it  stood  exactly  between  hi»  chair  and  the  one  reserved  for  his 
patients.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  doctor  no  longer  used 
such  a  stethoscope  and  that  he  kept  all  his  instruments  and  ap- 
paratus in  a  drawer.  One  day  a  patient  asked  him  what  the 
strange  looking  thing  was  and  why  he  put  it  in  that  particular 
place.    This  set  him  a-thinking  and  resulted  in  the  following 

Explanation. — As  a  medical  stud^it  he  greatly  admired  a 
certain  hospital  interne  who  had  a  habit  of  always  carrying  a 
wooden  stethoscope  with  him  though  he  never  used  it.  When  he 
himself  became  an  interne  he  adopted  the  same  habit  and  felt  very 
uncomfortable  if  he  ever  found  himself  without  it,  although  he  too 
always  used  a  binaural  stethoscope.  In  his  childhood  he  had  been 
greatly  attached  to  his  family  physician  who  used  a  wooden  stetho- 
scope which  he  habituaDy  carried  under  his  hat  (whence  he 
only  had  to  "pull  it  out"  when  he  intended  to  use  it)  and  which 
to  the  child's  mind  seemed  to  be  the  marvellous  instrument  with 
which  the  doctor  performed  his  magical  and  interesting  feats. 
In  his  fourth  year  he  noticed  that  at  the  birth  of  a  younger  sister 
the  doctor  played  an  important  r61e.  "At  the  age  of  eight  he 
was  impressed  by  being  told  by  an  older  boy  that  it  was  the  doc- 
tor's custom  to  get  into  bed  with  his  women  patients,"  a  story 
which  the  child  accepted  with  implicit  confidence  because  the  doc- 
tor was  young  and  handsome  and  extremely  popular  with  the 
women,  including  the  boy's  mother.  From  all  of  which  it  is  evident 
that  the  wooden  stethoscope — ^**a  straight,  rigid,  hollow  tube,  hav- 
ing a  small  bulbous  summit  at  the  extremity,  and  a  broad  base 
at  the  other," — ^meant  so  much  to  the  subject  of  this  analysis 
because  it  was  the  symbol  for  the  phallus.     After  his  aforemen- 
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tioned  sister  was  bom  he  had  a  fantasy  that  she  was  the  child  of 
the  doctor  and  himself,  he  being  the  feminine  partner  in  the  affair, 
and  also  that  she  was  the  child  of  himself  and  his  mother.  His 
(now  repressed)  homosexuality  also  manifested  itself  in  a  volup- 
tuous sensation  that  he  felt  when  the  family  physician  examined 
his  chest  with  the  aid  of  the  wooden  stethoscope,  and  in  a  dream 
in  which  a  man,  a  replacement-figure  of  this  physician,  attacked 
him  with  a  sword,  a  very  frequent  dream  symbol  for  the  membrum 
virile.  The  sword  suggested  "the  passage  in  the  *Nibelung  Saga' 
where  Sigurd  sleeps  with  his  naked  sword  (*Gram')  between  him 
and  Brunhilda,  an  incident  that  had  always  struck  his  imagina- 
tion." To  what  extent  he  had  identified  himself  with  his  con- 
ception of  the  family  physician  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it 
probably  chiefly  determined  the  choice  of  his  profession  and  that 
he  had  on  several  occasions  experienced  erotic  desires  for  his 
women  patients.  Jones  concludes  his  splendid  analysis  as  follows : 
"The  subject  had  placed  his  wooden  stethoscope  between  him  and 
his  patients,  just  as  Sigurd  had  placed  his  sword  (an  equivalent 
symbol)  between  him  and  the  women  he  was  not  to  touch.  The 
act  was  a  compromise  formation ;  it  served  both  to  gratify  in  his 
imagination  the  repressed  wish  to  enter  into  nearer  relations  with 
an  attractive  patient  (interposition  of  phallus),  and  at  the  same 
time  to  remind  him  that  this  wish  waa  not  to  become  a  reality 
(interposition  of  sword).  It  was,  so  to  speak,  a  charm  against 
yielding  to  temptation." 

Example  87. — ^A  hitherto  unnoticed  symptomatic  act  of  a 
very  interesting  kind  which  might  have  been  mentioned  under 
•*misseeing",  appears  in  the  last  act  of  Shakspere's  "Julius  Caes- 
ar." At  the  first  battle  of  Philippi  (says  the  historian  North), 
Cassius,  whose  "whose  sight  was  very  bad^%  saw  at  a  distance  a 
troop  of  horsemen  (sent  by  Brutus  to  his  aid)  whom  he  thought 
his  enemies  pursuing  him.  But  yet  he  sent  Titinius  to  ascertain 
who  they  were.  The  horsemen,  recognizing  Titinius  as  one  of 
Cassius'  chief  est  friends,  shouted  out  for  joy,  surrounded  him  and 
made  the  welkin  ring  with  songs  of  victory.  But  this  marred  all ; 
for  Cassius  interpreted  what  he  saw  and  heard  as  meaning 
that  Titinius  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  he  thereupon 
retired  into  his  tent  and  ordered  his  bondman  Pindarus  to  strike 
off  his  head.  Shakspere's  account  of  the  death  of  Cassius,  the 
prime  mover  in  the  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Caesar,  follows 
North's 'in  substance  but  departs  from  it  in  minor  details  which 
need  not  be  enumerated  here.     But  this  one  thing  is  remarkable: 
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in  the  play  Cassius,  knowing  that  his  sight  ^as  ever  thick'', 
sends  Pindarus  (whom  we  must  presume  to  be  gifted  with  normal 
vision)  up  a  hill  to  follow  Titinius  with  his  eyes  and  report  what 
he  sees,  and  it  is  Pindarus  (whom  we  must  regard  as  the  represent- 
ative and  mouthpiece  of  Cassius)  who  mistakes  what  he  sees  and 
hears.  This  change  is  a  very  subtle  one  and  made  in  the  interests 
of  poetic  justice.  There  is  no  tragedy  in  a  nearsighted  man  mis- 
taking what  he  sees ;  but  when  a  great  man,  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
the  foremost  man  in  all  this  world,  pays  the  penalty  for  his  crime 
through  the  operation  of  his  guilty  conscience,  it  satisfies  the 
"lex  talionis"  that  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  soul  of  mankind.  In  the 
depths  of  our  souls  we  all  punish  ourselves  for  our  wrcmgdcnngs, 
— a  retributive  justice  which  often  manifests  itself  unconsciously, 
either  in  depression  and  moodiness,  or  in  certain  misdoings,  or  in 
neurotic  symptoms.  Shakspere  knew  this  intuitively  and  he  there- 
fore transfers  the  faulty  visual  recognition  from  the  nearsighted 
Cassius  to  the  normal-sifted  Pindarus-Cassius.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  precaution  Cassius  cannot  escape  Nemesis ;  as  his  jealousy 
and  envy  of  Caesar  had  blinded  his  judgment  and  involved  him 
in  a  great  crime,  so  now  his  guilty  conscience  blinds  his  sight 
so  that  he  cannot  distinguish  between  friend  and  foe,  to  his  mere 
undoing. 

Example  88. — ^Mr.  E.  R.,  a  very  competait  young  man 
employed  in  a  brokerage  office,  has  to  present  his  employer  every 
ten  minutes  with  a  list  of  the  quotations  as  they  come  in  over 
the  ticker.  One  day  he  hears  with  consternation  that  he  has  made 
a  very  serious  error  which  might  have  resulted  disastrously  for 
his  firm;  he  quoted  a  certain  stock  at  98  instead  of  at  88.  So 
sure  was  he  that  he  (who  had  never  before  made  such  a  mistake) 
had  copied  the  figures  correctly  that  he  spent  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  re-examining  the  ticker  tape  and  found  (to  his  great  vexation) 
that  he  had  erred. 

Explanation, — Questioned  as  to  the  reason  for  his  misseeing, 
he  says  that  his  employer  had  invested  a  large  sum  of  m(mey  in 
that  particular  stock  and  during  the  last  two  weeks  had  been 
very  moit>se  and  greatly  worried  as  the  stock  steadily  declined 
in  value.  The  employees  in  the  office,  including  E.  R.,  fully 
expected  to  be  discharged  if  the  employer  lost  heavily  on  this 
particular  investment.  It  was  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  that  E. 
R.  noted   (erroneously)   that  the  stock  had  jumped  to  98   (at 
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which  the  employer  would  gladly  have  bought  more)    when   it 
had  really  fallen  to  88. 

[To  be  contmtted.J 


THE  MEDICAL  SUPERVISION  OF  PROSTITUTION   IN 

PARIS  DURING  THE  WIAR. 

By  De.  L.  Butte. 

In  the  Annates  des  Maladies  VSnSriewnes^  April,  lOlT,  Dr.  L. 
Butte,  discusses  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  Prostitu- 
tion and  its  Supervision  in  Paris.  He  states  that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  the  Academy  of  Medicine  has  tackled  the  question 
of  the  venereal  peril  more  than  once.  He  refers  to  Professor 
Gaucher  who  states  that  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year 
I9I69  syphilis  has  increased  by  two-thirds.  He  cites  Mr.  Vaillard 
who  confirms  Gaucher's  statement  and  adds  that  the  army  h€is 
done  the  best  it  could  in  fighting  the  venereal  peril.  The  writer 
is  in  the  position  to  verify  Mr.  Vaillard's  statement ;  for  two  3^ears 
and  a  half  he  is  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  venerolog- 
ical  department  of  a  military  hospital. 

The  writer  does  not  know  what  has  been  done  in  the  provinces 
in  regard  to  prophylactic  measures  against  venereal  diseases,  but 
acknowledges  the  work  of  the  Dispensary  of  Health  in  Paris  of 
which  he  is  superintendent  for  two  years. '  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  fear  was  expressed  that  the  Dispensary  would  not  be  equal 
to  its  task;  the  departure  of  half  of  the  number  of  physicians 
and  of  many  of  the  attendants  who  had  been  drafted,  and  the 
resulting  disorganization  of  the  service  would  have  accounted  for 
a  diminution  in  the  efiSciency  of  the  Dispensary.  The  writer  states 
that  these  fears  have  not  come  true.  The  Administration  knew  the 
great  importance  of  the  institution  and  at  once  began  to  make 
provisions  which  were  necessary  for  warding  ofi^  the  dificulties 
which  had  been  created  by  a  greatly  reduced  personnel.  The 
writer  points  to  the  statistics  which  show  a  great  activity  in  the 
medical  supervision  of  prostitution.  During  the  month  of  August, 
1914,  207  prostitutes  with  venereal  diseases  were  sent  to  St.  Lazare, 
%s  against  128  venereal  patients  who  were  admitted  during  the 
preceding  month  of  July,  1914. 

The  writer  gives  figures  which  show  that  during  this  period 
the  Dispensary  has  not  been  slack  in  the  performance  of  its  duties, 
and  gives  a  description  showing  how  they  handled  the  problem  of 
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prostitution  in  Paris.  The  prostitutes  are  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories :  The  first  comprises  the  registered  women  who  are  inscribed 
on  the  registers  of  the  Prefecture;  to  the  second  category  belong 
the  unregistered  women,  or  clandestine  prostitutes  who  succeeded 
in  dodging  registraticm.  The  first  category,  that  of  the  registered 
women,  is  divided  into  two  classes:  the  brothel-girls  who  operate 
in  licensed  houses,  and  those  of  the  registered  women  who  live 
separately  and  seek  their  patrons  in  the  street. 

The  number  of  brothel-girls  which  had  somewhat  diminished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  has  resumed  its  former  str^igth. 
There  were  290  of  them  on  January  1,  1918,  and  exactly  the  same 
number  on  January  1,  1916.  From  August,  1914,  to  December 
81,  1916,  there  were  528088  examinations  for  venereal  diseases; 
during  this  period  five  were  found  being  infected,  and  among 
these  five  was  but  one  syphilitic  case.  This  shows  the  excellent 
state  of  health  of  these  women  which  has  elicited  from  the  whilom 
Professor  Foumier  the  remark  that  they  present  a  minimum  of 
noxiousness.  About  fifteen  years  ago  the  rate  of  syphilitic  in- 
fections among  the  brothel-girls  was  pretty  high,  but  today  it 
has  reached  almost  the  zero  mark.  The  writer  points  out  that 
this  almost  negligible  proportion  of  morbidity  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  1901  the  landladies  had  been  prohibited  to  let  romns  to 
prostitutes  who  were  under  age.  H}e  regards  the  minor  prostitutes 
as  the  most  dangerous  ones.  Infected  when  very  young,  at  the 
age  of  14,  15,  or  16,  they  are  past  the  period  of  contagious 
symptoms  at  21.  This  explains  the  comparative  safety  in  the 
licensed  brothels  in  which  the  inmates  are  weU  controlled  in  regard 
to  syphilitic  infection. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  numerous  syphilitic  infections 
which  were  contracted  by  soldiers  in  the  brothds  of  the  provinces, 
had  been  caused  by  the  presence  of  minor  prostitutes  in  those 
establishments  where  the  supervision  is  not  up  to  date. 

In  regard  to  the  prostitution  in  Paris,  the  writer  gives  the 
following  figures:  On  January  1,  1918,  there  were  6293  registered 
and  separately  living  women.  On  January  1,  1916,  there  were 
8538  of  them.  Those  with  latent  syphilis  (red  card)  have  to 
submit  to  a  weekly,  the  others  (white  card)  to  a  fortnightly 
examination.  From  August  1,  1914  to  December  81,  1916,  there 
were  68812  examinations;  among  182  venereal  infections  there 
were  64  syphilitic  cases.  In  1918,  48,992  examinations:  124 
venereal  infections,  84  of  them  syphilitic.     In  1916,  26,061  ex- 
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aminations:  71  venereal  infections,  22  of  them  syphilitic.  This 
shows  that  the  war  has  not  produced  any  essential  alterations 
in  the  state  of  health  of  the  registered  prostitutes  who  live  in 
private  houses.  But  many  of  these  women  often  disregard  the 
Police  regulations  and  neglect  to  report  regularly  for  examination. 
In  such  a  case  they  are  arrested  and  brought  to  the  Dispensary 
for  examination.     For  this  reason  they  are  called  Deposit  girls. 

From  August  1,  1914,  to  December  81,  1916,  108,989  of 
these  women  were  submitted  to  medical  examination;  2,007  were 
infected,  464  of  them  syphilitic.  In  the  year  1918,  46,879  were 
arrested ;  684  were  sent  to  St.  Lazare  for  treatment ;  166  of  them 
were  examined,  and  the  Dispensary  found  2,666  venereal  infections, 
188  of  them  syphilitic.  The  considerable  aggregation  of  venereal 
infection  among  these  registered  but  separately  living  women 
has  of  late  been  ameliorated  by  the  measures  taken,  which  has 
made  it  impossible  to  do  harm  during  the  period  of  contagious 
diseases. 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  unregistered  prostitutes  are  the 
most  dangerous,  particularljr  those  who  ply  their  trade  in  the 
suburbs  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  factories.  The  writer  has 
obtained  the  assurance  from  the  Prefect  of  Police  that  the  strict- 
est measures  would  be  employed  against  this  class  of  women.  In 
fact,  a  great  number  of  them  was  arrested.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  war  up  to  December  81,  1916,  9,769  of  these  free-lances 
were  examined,  and  the  Dispensary  found  2,666  venereal  infections, 
462  of  which  were  syphilitic. 

In  1918,  8,866  unregistered  prostitutes  presented  662  cases 
of  venereal  diseases,  162  of  which  were  sjrphilitic;  while  in  1916, 
4,867  arrests  showed  1,168  venereal  cases,  230  of  which  were 
syphilitic. 

In  summing  up  and  surveying  the  situation  of  all  the  con- 
trolled prostitutes  in  Paris  and  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  the 
writer  gives  the  following  figures :  In  spite  of  the  reduced  number 
of  the  physicians,  since  the  commencement  of  wax  the  Dispensary 
of  Health  has  made  206,648  examinations  which  resulted  in  the 
treatment  of  4,849  venereal  cases,  970  of  which  were  syphiHtic. 
These  facts  show  that  during  this  long  war  the  Dispensary  has 
not  only  performed  its  usual  prophylactic  task  but  that  it  has 
employed  even  more  rigorous  measures.  But  the  writer  thinks 
this  is  not  yet  enough  and  points  to  the  serious  problem  which  has  to 
be  solved  in  regard  to  the  minor  prostitutes  whom  he  regards  as 
especially    dangerous.      In    1908   the   Parliament   passed    a   law 
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with  the  intention  of  protecting  young  girls.  In  the  writes 
opinion,  the  object  of  this  law  was  in  reality  the  protection  of  pros- 
titutes  who  are  under  age.  The  weak  point  of  this  law  led  to  its 
prorogation  of  several  years. 

Since  July,  191S,  girls  under  the  age  of  18  years  were  allowed 
to  practice  prostitution  and  to  spread  venereal  diseases  without 
any  hindrance  whatever.  Every  time  a  policeman  came  across 
a  minor  prostitute  he  could  do  nothing  else  besides  writing  out  a 
report,  while  the  girl  was  allowed  to  continue  doing  business, 
whether  she  was  well  or  sick.  The  flycops  made  out  a  hundred 
reports  of  this  kind  every  month;  these  reports  were  sent  to  the 
Bureau  of  Morals,  and  from  there  they  went  to  the  Court — and 
nothing  was  done. 

Since  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  the  Prefect  of  Police, 
realizing  the  dangerousness  of  this  situation,  gave  orders  that  all 
prostitutes  who  are  under  age  must  be  arrested  and  brought  to 
the  Dispeisary  for  examination.  Those  that  are  infected  must  be 
sent  to  the  Infirmary  for  treatment.  After  arecovery  they  are 
either  returned  to  their  families  or  brought  before  the  Juvenile 
Court,  which  places  them  in  a  house  of  correction  or  a  Reforma- 
tory. The  same  is  done  with  minors  who  are  free  from  disease. 
In  this  manner  the  numerous  young  girls  who  have  venereal  diseases 
are  prevented  from  practicing  prostitution  until  they  are  of  age, 
and  from  infecting  civilians  and  soldiers. 

The  writer  thinks  another  step  in  the  right  direction  would 
be  the  enforced  treatment  of  syphilitic  prostitutes  during  the 
latent  period  of  the  disease.  Under  a  regular  and  methodical 
treatment  the  great  majority  of  these  girls  would  be  rendered 
harmless.  However,  so  far  the  necessary  appropriations  have 
not  yet  been  made  by  the  City  Council. 

The  writer  hopes  that  it  will  not  take  too  long  before  this 
beneficial  scheme  can  be  put  into  practice  and  proposes  its  ap- 
plication for  the  whole  country. 


ABSTRACTS 


THE  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT  OF 

PROSTATITIS. 

In  a  paper  on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  prostatitis 
(Med.  and  Surg.),  Dr.  B.  A.  Thomas  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
the  microscopic  examination  of  the  prostatic  fluid.  He  employs 
the  three-glass  test,  examining  microscopically  and  bacteriologically 
the  centrifugal  sediment  of  the  third  glass  specimen,  the  prostate 
being  massaged  between  the  voidance  of  the  second  and  third 
portions.  For  determining  the  differentiation  between  spermato- 
cystitis  and  prostatitis  the  writer  recommends  rectal  palpation  or 
special  massage  of  the  prostate  and  vesicles,  in  ccmjunction  with 
microscopy  of  the  expressed  content.  In  tuberculosis,  laboratory 
examination  may  be  required  for  the  identification  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  In  carcinoma  the  nodular  character  of  the  gland  is  harder 
and  better  circumscribed  than  in  prostatitis.  In  sarcoma  the  sudden 
onset  of  retenticm  of  urine  is  characteristic.  If  rectal  examination 
reveals  a  large,  hard,  smooth,  symmetrical  prostate  and  gonorrhea 
can  be  excluded,  the  syndrome  is  pathognomonic.  While  many 
cases  of  acute  catarrhal  prostatitis  undergo  resolution,  the  p€U*- 
enchymatous  condition  is  serious  and  often  threatens  life.  It 
requires  months  or  years  to  effect  a  cure  of  chnmic  prostatitis, 
and  without  the  cooperation  of  the  patient  a  cure  is  never  possible. 
For  the  treatment  of  prostatitis  Dr.  Thomas  offers  the  following 
suggestions:  In  the  acute  parenchymatous  type,  absolute  rest, 
free  catharsis,  restricted  diet,  plenty  of  water  and  urinary  anti- 
septics are  imperative.  Alcoholic  and  erotic  stimulation  are  inter- 
dicted. Total  irrigations  of  warm  solutions  of  potassium 
permcmganate  1:8000  to  1:4000,  or  nitrate  of  silver  1:6000  to 
1:8000  should  be  employed  daily;  with  the  disappearance  of 
cloudiness  from  the  urine,  careful  prostatic  massage,  twice  we^ly. 
Digital  massage,  properly  administered,"  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. In  the  beginning  the  treatment  must  be  very  gentle  and 
consist  of  but  a  few  strokes.  The  massage  should  be  preceded 
by  two  or  three  vesical  irrigations  from  a  foimtain  syringe  and 
thru  a  metal  acorn  nozzle,  not  a  catheter.  The  patient  retains 
the  final  irrigation  until  after  the  prostate  is  massaged.  In  other 
cases,  the  prostate  is  massaged  on  an  empty  bladder,  after  which 
the  urethra  and  bladder  are  irrigated  two  or  three  times.  It  is 
best  for  the  most  effective  digital  massage  to  have  the  patient  in 
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the  best  position — namely,  squatting  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  or 
leaning  on  his  elbows  over  a  low  stool  with  his  feet  about  a  foot 
apart  and  the  heels  turned  out,  or  in  the  knee-elbow  position  on 
a  couch.  Most  important  of  all  is  the  exact  manner  of  massaging 
the  organ.  The  finger  movements  must  be  from  the  peri|^rjr 
toward  the  center,  first  over  one  lobe  and  then  the  other,  finally 
sweeping  down  the  interlobular  furrow  to  empty  the  ducts.  A 
deep,  firm  but  gentle  prostatic  pressure  should  be  exerted,  avoiding 
a  sliding  movement  over  the  rectal  mucosa.  Should  the  suppuration 
amount  to  abscess  formation,  immediate  perineal  prostatomy  must 
be  performed,  employing  the  prostatectomy  incision.  The  abscess  is 
incised  and  a  tubular  drain  inserted  which  is  allowed  to  remain  about 
a  week  to  be  substituted  by  a  drain  of  rubber  dam  or  gauze. 
In  chronic  prostatitis,  the  nutrition  as  well  as  the  mental  state 
of  the  patient  must  receive  attention.  Supplementing  massage, 
not  oftener  than  twice  weekly,  and  total  irrigations  in  cases  ex- 
hibiting a  mixed  infection,  the  alternation  of  an  autogenous  with 
a  good  palyvalent  gonococcus  bacterin,  are  useful.  Massage 
should  be  continued  so  long  as  the  pus  cells  in  the  prostatic 
secretion  show  a  decrease  in  number.  If  after  two  or  three  months 
of  continuous  treament  the  condition  reaches  a  standstill,  the 
patient  should  be  given  a  complete  rest  from  treatm^it  for  a  month 
or  two,  associated  preferably  with  a  vacation  out  of  doors.  If 
investigation  should  reveal  the  seminal  vesicles  as  harborers  of 
the  residual  infection,  appropriate  treatment  must  be  adopted,  such 
as  vasopuncture  and  spermatocystic  medication,  seminal  vesiculot- 
omy or  vesiculectomy. 


GONORRHEAL  KERATOSIS. 

Dr.  J.  Montpellier  {Ann.  d.  Vin.^  May,  1917)  reports  the 
following  case:  November  16, 1916,  a  sailor,  aged  9Q^  was  admitted 
for  gonorrhea  of  twelve  months  standing  and  complicated  by 
articular  localizations  on  the  right  knee  and  elbow,  advanced 
muscular  atrophy  and  being  in  a  general  physical  condition  which 
was  bordering  on  cachexia.  Careful  examinaticm  revealed  nothing 
of  a  beginning  keratosis.  A  thorough  treatment  was  instituted: 
washings,  instillations,  urotropin,  sulphur  baths,  tonics,  etc.  On 
December  26,  no  local  improvement  was  noticeable,  the  pains  had 
not  abated,  and  the  patient's  general  health  was  still  very  poor.  Dur- 
ing the  same  day  the  attending  physician's  attenti<m  was  directed 
to  the  patient's  feet,  and  the  presence  of  a  plantar  keratosis  with 
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distinct  but  not  yet  numerous  homy  nail-like  excrescences  was 
discovered.  Every  second  day  J4  cubic  cm.  of  NicoU's  vaccine  was 
injected.  The  effects  of  this  treatment  were  surprising:  two  days 
after  the  sixth  injection  the  arthropathies  began  to  get  better,  pains 
ceased,  and  the  general  state  of  health  had  considerably  improved. 
But  the  plantar  keratosis  not  only  persisted,  but  had  become  firmly 
established,  and  after  fifteen  days  the  whole  body  was  covered 
with  homy,  nail-like  excrescences.  There  were  no  trophic  troubles 
and  no  modifications  either  of  the  subjective  sensibility  or  the 
reflexes.  No  local  treament  for  keratosis,  not  even  damp  dress- 
ings, was  instituted,  but  the  first  prescriptions  were  repeated. 
After  this  all  the  gonorrheal  complications  showed  improvement. 
On  March  1st,  the  skin  disease  had  disappeared,  excepting  rose- 
colored  and  slightly  scaly  patches  on  a  level  with  the  former  homy 
excrescences.  In  conclusion,  the  writer  points  to  efficacy  of 
vaccine  in  those  skin  eruptions  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  truly 
wonderful  results  obtained  by  its  application  in  the  other  extra- 
genital ccHnplications. 


SEPSIS  IN  ITS  RELATIONSHIP  TO  THE  GENITO- 
URINARY TRACT. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Thomas  (A.  J,  M.  Set.)  declares  that  chronic 
seminal  vesiculitis  is  a  far  more  prevalent  disease  than  the  average 
physician  surmises,  and  points  to  focal  sepsis  involving  the  genito- 
urinary system  as  a  cause  of  numerous  constitutional  disturbances, 
such  as  acute  hematogenous  suppurative  nephritis,  pyelitis,  tuber- 
culosis of  the  kidney,  urethritis,  cystitis,  and  many  others.  Among 
other  serious  if  not  constitutional  diseases,  due  to  spermatocystitis, 
are  endocarditis,  general  cutaneous  eruptions,  impotence,  neu- 
rasthenia, etc.  The  author  describes  nine  cases  in  which  the 
patients,  owing  to  a  wrong  diagnosis,  had  been  submitted  for 
years  to  all  sorts  of  treatment  without  showing  improvement. 
Examination  in  every  one  of  these  cases  revealed  a  previous  attack 
of  gonorrhea  and  yielded  to  specific  treatment.  In  a  great  many 
victims  of  gonorrhea,  complicated  by  seminal  vesiculitis  and  pros- 
tatitis, the  inflammation  runs  its  usual  course  and  ends  in  resolution. 
In  order  to  avoid  systemic  invasion  in  intractable  cases,  the  author 
urges  the  employment  of  massage  and  irrigation  with  or  without 
bacterin  therapy,  vasopuncture,  and  spermatocystic  medication, 
repeated  if  necessary,  vesiculotomy  and  vesiculectomy,  according 
to  the  pathological  lesions,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  the 
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surgecHi  must  ascertain  by  rectal  palpation,  massage,  microscopic 
examination  of  the  expressed  vesicular  cont^it,  bactericdogical 
examination,  needle  puncture  of  the  vas  in  an  attempt  to  detect 
strictures  by  the  injection  of  solutions  of  sterile  water  and  methy- 
lene blue  and  occasionally  by  roentgenography  of  the  vesicles. 


Psycho-Sexual  Gleanings 


A  CURIOUS  CASE  OF  HEREDITY. 

Lislet-Geoffrey,  a  civil  engineer  In  the  Isle  of  France,  was 
the  son  of  a  Frenchman  and  a  negress  of  the  lowest  order  of  in- 
telligence. Physically  he  was  a  perfect  negro,  having  the  features, 
color,  hair,  emd  odor  of  his  mother's  race.  But  morally  he  was  so 
much  of  an  European  that  he  was  able  to  overcome  the  |Hrejudices 
of  caste,  to  raise  himself  to  a  professional  post  of  distinction, 
to  be  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  most  exclusive  families 
and  to  be  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. — Reported  hy  Ribot,  in  UHiriditi  Psychologique. 


NAPOLEON'S  VIEW  ON  MARRIAGE. 

^^Marriage  is  not  an  institution  of  nature.  The  family 
in  the  East  is  entirely  different  from  the  family  in  the  West. 
Man  is  the  servant  of  nature,  and  the  instituticms  of  society  are 
grafts,  not  spontaneous  growths  of  nature.  Laws  are  made  to 
suit  manners,  and  manners  vary.  Marriage  must  therefore  un- 
dergo the  gradual  development  towards  perfection  to  which  all 
human  affairs  submit."  These  words  were  pronounced  by  Napoleon 
in  the  presence  of  the  Conseil  d'l^tat  during  the  discussion  of  the 
Civil  Code. 


PROHIBITION  OF  POLYGAMY. 

It  is  generally  assumed  without  question  that  the  State  has 
a  right  to  punish  certain  kinds  of  sexual  irregularity.  No  one 
doubts  that  Mormons  sincerely  believe  polygamy  to  be  a  desirable 
practice,  yet  the  United  States  required  than  to  abcmdon  its  legal 
recognition,  and  probably  any  other  Christian  country  would  have 
done  likewise.  Neverthelessi,  I  do  not  think  this  prohibition  was 
wise.    Polygamy  is  legally  permitted  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
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but  is  not  much  practiced  except  by  chiefs  and  potentates.  If, 
as  Europeans  generally  believe,  it  is  an  undesirable  custom,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Mormons  would  have  soon  abandoned  it,  except 
perhaps  for  a  few  men  in  exceptional  position.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  had  proved  a  successful  experiment,  the  world  would 
have  acquired  a  piece  of  knowledge  which  it  i»  now  unable  to 
possess.  I  think  that  in  all  such  cases  the  law  should  intervene 
only  when  there  is  some  injury  inflicted  without  the  consent  of 
the  injured  person. — ^Berteand  Russel.  Atlantic  Monthly^  July, 
1917. 


NATURAL  NUDITY. 

In  Sparta  the  spectacle  of  the  naked  human  body  and  the 
natural  treatment  of  natursd  things  weiie  the  best  'safeguard 
against  the  sensual  excitement  artificially  produced  by  the  modem 
plan  of  separating  the  sexes  from  the  earliest  childhood.  The 
forms  of  one  sex  and  the  functions  of  its  specific  organs  were  no 
secret  to  other.  There  was  no  possibility  of  trifling  with  ambigui- 
ties.— ^Bebel:  WoTnan. 


THE  ONEIDA  REPORT. 

The  secret  history  of  the  human  heart  will  bear  out  the 
assertion  that  it  is  capable  of  loving  any  number  of  times  and 
any  number  of  persons,  and  that  the  more  it  loves,  the  more  it 
can  love. — First  Report  of  the  Oneida  Association.     1849. 


HUMAN  SUBJECTIVENESS. 

That  is  best  in  men's  eyes  which  most  resembles  themselves. 
If  the  Triangle  had  a  God,  he  would  be  three-sided 


THE  MONOGAMIC  MARRIAGE. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  moral  worth  of  a  people,  a 
race,  or  a  civilization,  we  are  more  enlightened  by  the  position 
given  to  woman  than  by  the  legal  type  of  the  conjugal  union. 
This  type,  besides,  is  usually  more  apparent  than  real.  In  many 
civilizations,  both  dead  and  living,  legal  monogamy  has  for  its 
chief  object  the  regulation  of  succession  and  the  division  of 
property. — ^Letoueneau:  Evolution  of  Marriage. 
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TELEGONIC  OBSERVATIONS  IN  ANIMAL  AND 

PLANT  LIFE. 

One  of  the  most  curious  form9  of  heredity  presents  itself  in 
the  case  of  a  widow  who,  marrying  again,  has  children  by  her 
second  husband  strongly  resembling  her  first,  although  the  latter 
may  have  been  dead  for  years.  The  ftact  is  unquestionable 
and  it  was  long  a  puzzle  to  physiologists  who  were  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  woman's  imagination  exercised  some  influence  upon  her 
offspring.  Goethe  adopts  this  view  in  his  ** Elective  Affinities** 
when  Charlotte,  a  virtuous  wife,  gives  birth  to  a  child  resembling 
not  her  husband  but  the  Captain  with  whom  she  is  in  love,  and  also 
Ottilie,  her  rival  in  her  husband's  affections.  The  idea  thus  ex- 
pressed of  the  influence  of  the  mother's  imagination  continues  to 
be  prevalent  at  the  present  day.  But  it  is  erroneous.  It  did  not 
even  accord  with  the  facts  ascertained  in  Goethe's  time,  for  the 
manifestation  of  heredity  by  influence,  as  this  class  of  phenom^ia 
is  somewhat  ineptly  called,  is  frequent  in  the  case  of  certain  of 
the  lower  animals,  such  as  pigs,  which  are  not  supposed  to  be 
governed  by  imagination.  A  domestic  sow  having  bred  once  from 
a  wild  boar,  or  a  boar  of  a  particular  breed,  continues  in  sub- 
sequent litters  to  produce  young  exhibiting  a  greater  or  less  ad- 
mixture of  the  strange  blood.  Breeders  of  animals  are  well  aware 
of  the  danger  caused  to  the  purity  of  the  stock  by  a  single  case 
of  promiscuous  crossing.  An  English  mare  was  crossed  in 
1816  by  a  quagga,  a  spotted  ass  of  Africa.  The  mule  so  bred 
was  spotted  like  his  father.  Its  parents  were  never  again  brought 
together.  In  1817,  1818  and  1823  the  same  mare  was  crossed 
by  Arab  stallions,  and  in  each  case  she  produced  a  colt  spotted 
like  the  quagga.  Breeders  have  never  forgotten  this  epoch- 
making  case.  For  a  long  time  they  were  unable  to  explain  it. 
Darwin  discovered  the  key  to  the  mystery  in  studying  the  fer- 
tilization of  plants.  He  observed  that  foreign  pollen  not  only 
affected  the  germ  but  also  the  tissues  of  the  mother  plant,  and 
that  by  this  means  crossing  had  an  effect  upon  the  subsequent 
generation.  "The  analogy  from  the  action  of  foreign  pollen 
upon  various  parts  of  the  mother  plant,"  Darwin  remarks,  "strong- 
ly supports  the  belief  that  with  animals  the  male  element  acts 
directly  upon  the  female,  and  not  thru  the  crossed  embryo." 
(Darwin,  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication.) 
A  wife  becomes  inoculated,  so  to  speak,  with  her  husband's  quali- 
ties. Further,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  circulation 
of  the  mother's  blood  through  the  fetus  should  in  process  of  time 
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affect  the  mother's  physique.  We  need  not  l<mger  be  astonished 
at  the  fact  that  a  child  bom  of  adulterous  intercourse  may 
resemble  its  legal  as  well  as  its  actual  father. — J.  F.  Nisbet. 
Marriage  and  Heredity.     London,  1890. 


A  SAD  COMMENTARY  ON  OUR  CONVENTIONAL 

MORALITY. 

Altho  I  agree  with  Malthus  as  to  the  value  of  virtuous  ab- 
stinence, the  sad  conviction  is  forced  upon  me  as  a  physician  that 
the  chaste  morality  of  women — which  tho  it  is  certainly  a  high 
virtue  in  our  modem  states  is  none  the  less  a  crime  against  nature 
— ^not  infrequently  revenges  itself  in  the  cruellest  forms  of  disease. 
— De.  Hegeeisch    (translator  of  Malthus.) 


PROSTITUTION  A  NATURAL  PHENOMENON. 

....  The  prostitute  is  very  rarely  a  product  of  our  social 
system.  The  prostitute  character  would  exist  under  any  social 
system.  The  only  feature  of  prostitution,  which  is  directly  trace- 
able to  social  conditions,  is  the  humiliating  position  in  which  the 
demi-monde  finds  itself  and  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  look  matters  squarely  in  the  face  and  are  trying  to  effect  a 
compromise  between  Christian  ethics  and  the  necessities  of  life. — 
De.  Oscae  a.  H.  Schmftz. 


BESTIALITY. 

In  countries  where  the  gorilla  and  orang-outang  live,  numer- 
ous stories  are  related  of  girls  carried  off  by  these  big  beasts 
who  have  sexual  connection  with  their  victims.  In  most  cases  the 
connection  is  a  forced  one.  But  we  have  accounts  of  voluntary 
intercourse  between  women  and  apes.  For  instance,  the  Indians 
on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  river  believe  that  certain  tailed  men 
among  the  Uginas  are  the  result  of  such  monstrous  marriages 
between  Indian  women  and  Coati  apes  (Bartels,  Die  geschwdnzten 
Menschen:  Arch.  f.  Anthropol.^  Bd.  XV,  p.  52,  1888).  According 
to  Francis  de  Castelnau  (ExpSdition  dans  VAmirique  du  Sud^ 
tome  V,  p.  104,  Paris,  1857)  such  cohabitation  with  Coati  apes 
still  takes  place  in  those  districts.  He  relates  as  follows:  ^^As  I 
was  going  down  the  Amazon  river  I  one  day  saw  a  black  Coati 
of  enormous  size;  it  belonged  to  an  Indian  woman  to  whom  I  of- 
fered cT  very  considerable  sum  for  this  curious  animal,  but  she 
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refused,  and  at  the  same  time  burst  out  laughing.  An  Indian 
who  was  in  the  hut  said  to  me:  *^Tour  efforts  are  useless,  that  ape 
is  her  husband*'' — Untrodden  Fields  of  Anthropology.  Bt  a 
French  Abmy  Sukoeon.    Paris,  1898. 


SIC  rrUR  SEMPER. 

Some  day  philosophy,  no  doubt, 
A  better  world  will  bring  about. 
But  until  then,  a  little  longer. 
We'll  blunder  on  thru  love  and  hunger. 


Dr.  Osier  believes  that  things  will  go  on  as  they  are,  ^unless 
man's  nature  wholly  changes,  €md  of  this  we  have  no  hope^. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SEX. 
....  Continuous  existence  of  the  race  can  be  assured  only  by 
a  superabundance  of  lustfulness  in  the  individual.  Unique  in  its 
importance,  sexual  gratification  is  also  unique  in  its  conscious 
quality.  Though  less  intense  (?)  than  the  pleasure  derived  from 
satisfying  acute  hunger  or  thirst,  it  is,  however,  much  more  goiieral 
in  its  bodily  reverberations.  No  dramas  have  ever  been  written 
about  hunger  or  thirst. . .  .  But  the  sex  motive  is  so  inexhaustibly 
fertile  in  new  and  interesting  possibilities  that  it  will  probably 
continue  to  inspire  the  ^^best  sellers"  as  long  as  the  novel  is  a 
popular  form  of  pastime.  Hence  it  is  not  possible  to  limit  sexual 
gratification  too  strictly  to  a  single  local  reference,  it  has  a  wide- 
spreadness  of  bodily  content  which  no  other  jrieasure  can  equal. 
All  that  the  poets  have  written  of  love  bears  out  the  fact  that 
every  sensitive  part  of  the  body  plays  a  potent  part  in  this  con- 
nection. For  lovers  the  merest  touch  of  the  hand,  the  meeting  of 
the  lips,  or  the  clasping  embrace — all  are  forms  of  caress  which 
offers  int^ise  physical  satisfaction.  • .  •  — ^Henry  Thomas  Moore  : 
Pain  and  Pleasure. 


LUST  AND  LOVE. 
....  There  is  unquestionably  a  great  differ^ice  between  brute 
and  refined  love;  the  one  has  for  its  aim  the  gratification  of  pass- 
ing physical  desire  while  the  other  is  guided  by  a  lofty  and  un- 
selfish ideal.  But  this  difference,  like  that  between  man  and  the 
animal  is  a  difference  of  degree,  not  of  kind.    It  is  as  erroneous 
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to  think  that  lust  is  accompanied  by  no  emotions  as  it  is  to  imagine 
that  love,  even  in  its  highest  forms,  is  not  alloyed  with  some 
traces  of  physical  passion....  The  attraction  between  the  sexes 
is  never  without  an  element  of  emotion  and  is  never  a  matter  in 
which  the  reproductive  organs  are  alone  concerned.  In  this  case, 
as  in  the  evolution  of  man  himself  from  the  animal,  we  have  to 
recognize  an  ascending  scale  from  the  base  to  the  noble.  At  the 
foot  of  the  scale  there  is  the  blind  unreasoning  passion  of  the 
uncultured  man  who  displays  only  those  emotions  which  the  human 
race  shares  with  its  brutal  forbears.  Higher  up,  the  emotional 
element  becomes  more  refined ;  there  is  a  dawning  sense  of  esthetic 
taste,  of  altruistic  consideration  for  the  object  of  affection.  As 
we  ascend  the  scale,  this  refinement  increases  until  we  reach  that 
purified  passi<m  of  which  the  poets  sing.  But  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  base  of  the  scale  is  founded  in  the  animal  world 
where  lust,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  supreme  law  and  only  the  simplest 
and  most  primitive  emotions  accompcuiy  the  consummation  of  the 
sexual  life.  The  poet's  love  has  grown  from  that  foundation, 
and  to  separate  that  love  from  the  lust  from  which  it  sprang  is 
to  deny  a  direct  line  of  natural  descent. — John  Allan  Godfeey: 
The  Science  of  Sex. 


MERCY  TO  BEASTS  BUT  CRUELTY  TO  HUMAN 

BEINGS. 

If  a  domestic  animal  kills  its  young  we  do  not  straightway 
inflict  some  cruel  punishment  upon  the  poor  beast.  No,  we  in- 
quire at  once  into  the  cause  of  such  an  abnormality  in  order  to 
prevent  its  recurrence.  But  not  so  with  a  poor  servant  girl — a 
human  animal,  "made  in  Grod's  image" — in  her  case  we  say  cal- 
lously, "you  have  broken  the  law,  you  must  suffer  for  your  sin,'* 
€Uid  we  refuse  to  listen  to  her  plea  that  she  was  driven  to  it. 
What  we  should  rather  say  is,  "The  law  is  an  ass,  its  errors  have 
created  conditions  which  have  made  you  kill  your  child  and  now 
the  law  wishes  to  punish  you. . . .  The  fault  is  not  yours. . . .  and 
you  shall  not  be  punished.**  In  the  near  future  we  shall  release 
such  a  poor  girl  at  once ;  for  the  present  order  of  things  is  chang- 
ing rapidly,  tho  few  may  be  aware  of  it. — ^Alfred  Baker  Read: 
**Socidl  Chaos  and  the  Way  Out.*'  London. 


LOVE,  THE  WORLD'S  MAINSPRING. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  love  is  the  animating  spirit 
of  the  world;  and  what  is  love  but  a  manifestation  of  the  sexual 
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instinct?  Were  man  deprived  of  this  instinct  it  would  not  only 
result  in  the  extermination  of  the  race  (for  procreation  would  be 
impossible  in  the  absence  of  this  animating  desire),  but  all  ambi- 
tion, endeavor  and  affection,  all  poetry,  art  and  religion — in  short, 
all  the  emotions  and  achievements  inspired  by  what  we  term  love 
would  cease,  and  the  world  would  become  cold  and  passionless; 
destitute  of  sentiment  or  aspiration,  devoid  of  any  incentive  to 
progress  or  energy ;  while  the  intricate  and  reciprocal  machinery  of 
human  society,  robbed  of  its  native  force,  would  come  to  a  stop 
and  crumble  away  in  hopeless  disorganization. — Clifford  Howard. 


HUMAN  HALF-BREEDS. 

6alton*s  deductions  in  regard  to  hybridity  in  animals  cannot 
be  applied  to  human  half-breeds.  In  the  case  of  man  there  is  an 
inheritance  of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  that  follows  not 
fixed  and  absolute  rules.  Under  the  influence  of  agencies  of  which 
we  do  not  know  the  nature,  the  intellectual  qualities  often  reach, 
in  the  mixed  progeny  of  the  white  and  black,  a  degree  of  superior- 
ity which  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of  heredity,  either  remote 
or  proximate.  Some  unknown  force  gives  rise  in  them  to  an  intd- 
ligence  that  is  capable  of  developing  to  a  pitch  that  neither  of  the 
parents  could  reach.  It  is,  in  fact,  common  to  find,  as  the  off- 
spring of  a  white  of  very  mediocre  intelligence,  mated  with  a 
negress  of  the  lowest  grade  of  culture,  an  individual  of  considerable 
intellectual  power,  just  as  if  one  of  the  effects  of  crossing  in  the 
case  of  man  was  precisely  to  improve  the  intelligence,  or  the  moral 
and  reflective  qualities  which  distinguish  individuals  of  the  two 
races  crossed. . . .  The  Metis  of  Brazil  have  given  birth  down  to 
our  own  time  to  poets  of  no  mean  inspiration,  pcdnters,  sculptors, 
musicians,  magistrates,  lawyers,  orators,  r^narkable  writers, 
medical  men,  and  engineers  who  have  been  unrivalled  in  their 
technical  skill  and  professional  ability. — Djl.  Jean  Baptiste  de 
Lacerda:  The  Metis,  or  Half -Breeds  of  BrctzU. 


MARRIAGE  IN  AFRICA. 

Plural  marriage  is  the  social  law  of  Africa.  It  is  the  basis 
of  political  economy  and  human  happiness  in  the  country.  Single 
marriage  is  sin  in  Africa,  and  plural  marriage  is  righteousness. 
The  woman  inherits  her  husband's  property  in  Europe;  but  in 
Africa  woman  is  property,  and  is  subject  to  inheritance  as  other 
property. . . .  The  plural  marriage  in  Africa  does  not  stand  in  the 
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way  of  progress  of  womanhood  in  any  of  the  activities  of  human 
life. . . .  Women  have  not  only  been  rulers,  leaders,  priestesses  and 
heroines  in  Africa,  but  have  also  been  deified  after  their  death 
and  worshipped  by  men  and  women  alike.  The  homage  paid  to 
womanhood  in  Africa  is  the  homage  of  worth,  not  of  words,  of 
love,  not  of  law. — ^Pastoe  Mojola  Agbebi,  D.D.  :  **The  West  Af- 
rican Problem.**  1911. 


THE  FEMAIJE  BUST. 

A  fully  developed  bust  always  appeals  to  men.  The  woman 
with  the  large  bust  is  generally  stronger  sexually  than  her  flat- 
chested  sister. . . .  The  suggestiveness  of  the  well  moulded  and 
beautifully  rounded  breasts  seen  over  the  yoke  of  a  low  bodice, 
or  outlined  by  the  close  fitting  waist  of  soft  material,  presents  a 
vision  of  loveliness  that  is  most  pleasing  to  the  masculine  eye. — 
Frank  P.  Davis. 


SOLOMON'S  CATALOGUE  OF  FEMALE  CHARMS. 

King  Solomon  compared  the  teeth  of  women  to  a  flock  of 
sheep  that  are  newly  shorn;  the  lips  to  a  thread  of  scarlet;  the 
neck  to  a  tower  of  ivory;  the  thighs  to  jewels;  the  navel  to  a 
round  goblet;  the  belly  to  a  heap  of  wheat  set  about  with  lilies, 
and  the  breaats  to  young  roes.  After  enumerating  all  these  speci- 
flcations,  he  exclaims:  ^^How  fair  and  how  pleasant  art  thou,  O 
love  for  delights  P' 


RELIGIOUS  PROSTITUTION. 

There  was  a  time  when  prostitution  was  held  as  a  most  sacred 
vocation.  Temples  in  a  number  of  ancient  cities  of  the  E^st,  in 
Babylonia,  Niniveh,  Corinth  and  thruout  India  were  erected  for 
the  worship  of  certain  deities.  This  worship  consisted  of  the  prosti- 
tution of  women.  The  women  were  consecrated  to  the  support 
of  the  temple.  They  were  chosen  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
modem  woman  enters  a  sacred  church  order.  The  returns  from 
their  vocation  went  to  the  support  of  the  deity  and  the  temple. 
The  children  bom  from  such  a  union  were  in  no  way  held  in 
disgrace,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  appeared  to  have  formed  a 
separate  and  rather  sup^or  class.  This  practice  did  not  interfere 
with  a  woman's  opportunities  for  subsequent  marriage.  —  Dr. 
Sanoer  Brown. 
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There  can  be  no  passion  without  love — ^there  can  be  no  lore 
vrithout  passion. — ^Feancis  Mabion  Ceawford. 


SEXUAL  EXCESS. 

Sexual  excess,  like  other  excess,  is  relative,  the  quantity  of 
indulgence  which  would  not  hurt  one  person  or  at  one  age  being 
pernicious  to  another  person  or  at  another  age.  And  not  the 
quantity  only  but  the  quality  counts,  for  there  is  mudi  difference 
between  the  dull,  stale,  satiating  pastime  of  the  sleepy  bed,  mech- 
anically performed  and  mechanically  ^oyed,  and  the  larger, 
ardent  desire,  the  acute  orgasm,  the  spasmodic  intensity  and  the 
exhaustive  abandonment  of  other  circumstances  and  of  special 
temperament.  Illicit  relations  provoke  more  passionate  indulgence 
since  custom  stales  and  stolen  pleasures  are  sweet. — ^Da.  Henkt 
Maudslet  :  The  Pathology  of  Mind. 


WOMAN'S  CHIEF  ECONOMIC  ASSET:  SEX- 
ATTRACTION. 

Woman's  economic  profit  comes  thru  the  power  of  sex-attrac- 
tion. When  we  confront  this  fact  boldly  in  the  open  market  of 
vice,  we  are  sick  with  horror.  When  we  see  the  same  economic 
law  made  permanent,  established  by  law,  sanctioned  by  religion, 
covered  with  flowers  and  incense,  we  think  it  innocent,  lovely  and 
right.  |The  transient  trade  we  think  evil.  The  bargain  for  life 
we  think  good.  But  the  biological  effect  is  the  same;  in  both  cases, 
the  female  gets  her  food  f rcHn  the  male  by  virtue  of  her  sex-relation 
to  him — ^perhaps  even  more  in  marriage,  because  of  its  perfect 
acceptance  of  the  situation. — Chaeix)tte  Peekiks  GiUiiAN. 


COMPETITION  BETWEEN  THE  SEXES. 

Competition  between  the  sexes,  as  regards  manual  labor,  has 
produced  for  men  and  women  those  lower  ccmditions  which  are  the 
usual  result  of  over-crowding  the  labor  market,  namely,  low  wages, 
long  hours,  and  uncertainty  of  employment. — ^Eli.en  Key:  7^ 
Renaissance  of  Motherhood. 


THE   BED-ROCK  OF  SEX-DIFFERENTIATION. 

Two  gigantic  facts  of  Nature  fixed  it  thus :  first,  that  the  wo- 
man who  frequently  fulfilled  her  creative  functions  literally,  could 
not  be  specially  prominent  in  experiment  and  adventure ;  and  second. 
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that  the  same  natural  operation  surrounded  her  with  young  children 
who  require  to  be  taught,  not  so  much  anything  as  everything. 
Babies  need  not  to  be  taught  a  trade  or  a  profession,  but  to  be 
introduced  to  a  world. — G.  K.  Chesterton  :  Whafs  Wrong  With 
the  World? 


HERBERT  SPENCER  ON  SEX-DIFFERENTL^TION. 

That  men  and  women  are  mentally  alike,  is  as  untrue  as  that 
they  are  alike  bodily.  Just  as  certainly  as  they  have  physical  dif- 
ferences which  are  related  to  the  respective  parts  they  play  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  race,  so  certainly  have  they  psychical  differences, 
similarly  related*  to  their  respective  shares  in  the  rearing  and 
protection  of  offspring.  To  suppose  that  along  with  the  unlike- 
ness  between  their  parental  activities  there  do  not  go  unlikeness 
of  mental  faculties,  is  to  suppose  that  here  alone  in  Nature  there  is 
no  adjustment  of  special  powers  to  special  functions. 


WOMAN'S  PASSIVITY  IN  LOVE. 

The  passivity  of  the  female  in  love  is  the  passivity  of  the 
magnet  which  in  its  apparent  immobility  is  drawing  the  iron 
towards  it.  An  intense  energy  lies  behind  such  passivity,  an 
absorbed  preoccupation  in  the  ead  to  be  attained. — Maero:  I^a 
Puberta. 


SPENCER*S  BIOLOGICAL  LAW. 

The  more  extensive  organic  expenditure  demanded  of  the 
female  by  the  reproductive  functions  limits  the  feminine  develop- 
ment to  a  notably  greater  extent  than  the  masculine. — ^Heebeet 
Spencee. 


WOMAN  THE  PREDOMINANT  PARTNER  IN 

REPRODUCTION. 

. . .  .Tou  believe,  perhaps,  the  fiction  still  brought  forward 
by  many  who  ought  to  know  better,  that  in  love  woman  is  passive 
and  waits  for  man  to  woo  her.  I  think  no  woman  in  her  heart 
believes  this.  She  knows  by  instinct  that  Nature  has  unmistakably 
made  her  the  predominant  partner  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  race;  she  knows  this  in  spite  of  all  fictions 
set  up  by  men. . . .  This,  pretence  of  male  superiority  in  the  sexual 
relation  is  so  shallow  that  it  is  strange  how  it  can  have  imposed 
upon  anyone. — Mes.  Galuchan:  **Truth  about  Woman" 
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AMOR  AND  ODOR. 

Women  in  all  the  ages,  from  the  perfumed  courtesan  of 
ancient  Babylon  to  her  reflected  image  in  the  harem  of  the  Sultan 
today,  has  appealed  to  the  olfactory  sense  to  bring  man  under 
her  sexual  dominion  and  to  fire  his  passionate  desires.  In  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  in  the  artet  ajnorit  of  the  older  writers,  in  the  fetish 
worship  of  odor,  in  the  picture  of  Richelieu  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  dense  perfume  in  order  to  stimulate  his  amorous 
feelings,  is  reflected  the  idea  of  the  power  of  olfactory  perception 
in  awakening  sexual  thoughts.  The  fact  is  incontestable  that 
many  persons  are  attracted  sexually  to  each  other  thru  the  s^ise 
of  smell.  Both  history  and  fiction  are  full  of  such  examples. — 
Dr.  J.  N.  Mackenzie. 


APHRODISIACS  AND  THE  NOSE. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  drugs  that  are  proven  aphro- 
disiacs, are  those  that  have  a  direct  action  on  the  nasal  membranes. 
Any  drug  that  will  not  increase  the  acuteness  of  the  olfactory  nerve 
will  be  found  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  impotency. — Frank 
P.  Davis. — [This  should  be  taken  with  a  very  large  dose  of  salt]. 


THE   SEX-PASSION. 

....  It  must  not  be  pretended  that  the  physical  passions  are 
by  their  nature  unclean,  or  otherwise  than  admirable  and  desirable 
in  their  place.  Any  attempt  to  absolutely  disown  or  despise  them, 
carried  out  over  long  periods  either  by  individuals  or  bodies  of 
people,  only  ends  in  the  thinning  out  of  the  hiunan  nature — by  the 
very  consequent  stinting  of  the  supply  of  its  growth-material, 
and  is  liable  to  stultify  itself  in  time  by  leading  to  reactionary 
excesses.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  physical  basis  thru- 
out  life  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  supplies  the  nutrition  and 
food-stufi^  without  which  the  higher  powers  cannot  exist  or  at  least 
manifest  themselves. — ^Edward  Carpenter. 


THE  FRIGIDA. 

Women  with  sexual  apathy,  either  comparative  or  absolute,  arc 
the  most  jealous  and  exacting  of  wives,  and  experience  has  proven 
that  nervous,  irritable,  cross,  fault-finding  and  dissatisfied  wives 
are  transformed  into  buoyant,  cheerful,  amiable  and  companionable 
helpmates  by  proper  treatment  directed  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
— the  sexual  organs. — Malchow. 
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SEXUAL  INSENSIBILITY  IN  WOMEN. 

....  From  various  late  sources  of  information  I  conclude 
that  sexual  insensibility  in  women  is  much  commoner  than  usually 
assumed.  I  mean  by  this,  insensibility  as  from  the  sexual  stand- 
point: of  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  congress  as 
well  as  the  desire  for  congress.  This  desire  is  much  less  frequent 
in  woman  than  generally  supposed.  But  the  soul-side  of  love 
on  the  other  hand  is  often  more  prominent  in  females  than  in  males. 
A.  Moll:  Contraere  Sexual-Empfmdung. 


PROSTITUTION  A  EUGENIC  FACTOR. 

Among  the  better  classes,  especially  the  better  educated 
classes,  early  reproductions  are  rare,  tho  not  always  non-existing, 
but  in  the  slums  of  our  large  cities  and  in  many  groups  of  our 
laboring  classes,  they  are  quite  common.  It  is  from  the  females 
of  the  early  reproductions  that  are  recruited  the  great  mass  of 
our  prostitutes,  and  it  is  due  to  the  sterility  engendered  by  prosti- 
tution that  the  spread  of  degeneracy  is  checked.  If  we  could  save 
these  girls  from  prostitution  and  get  them  early  married,  we  would 
soon  have  a  decaying  race  of  people.  [Really?] — Casper  L.  Red- 
field:  Control  of  Heredity,     1902. 


PROFESSIONAL  PROSTITUTES  VERSUS 

"RESPECTABLES.'' 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Public  Health  Association  in  Ottawa,  September  27th,  1917,  at- 
tention was  directed  on  the  prevalence  of  venereal  diseases  in 
Canada  and  as  to  how  and  when  these  diseases  are  contracted. 
In  an  investigation  made  within  the  past  few  months  and  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  four  months,  some  417  cases  were  critically 
analyzed.  In  127  cases  the  woman  in  the  case  received  no  money, 
and  only  forty-four  of  the  women  were  classed  as  professionals. 
In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  the  women  were  working  in 
poorly  paid  vocations.  Alcohol,  formerly  considered  and 
condemned  as  the  handmaid  of  this  particular  vice,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  much  in  evidence.  The  girPs  boarding  house  or 
apartment  was  responsible  for  some  sixty  cases  of  infection,  while 
in  119  cases,  out  of  doors,  public  parks,  etc.,  had  their  appeal. 
A  particularly  striking  and  outstanding  point  in  this  report  is 
what  might  be  called  the  '^respectable"  element  in  the  spread 
of  infection.     The   professional   prostitutes  appear  to   be  in   a 
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decided  numerical  minority.  It  is  the  professicHial's  business  to 
take  care  of  herself;  very  often  the  other  is  altogether  innocent 
as  well  as  ignorant!"  The  finger  may  be  placed  upon  the  latter 
as  the  cause  of  the  increased  incidence  of  these  diseases. — N.  F. 
M.  J.  Oct.  ISth,  1917.  [What  the  reformers  and  the  medical 
journals  are  beginning  to  perceive  now,  we  have  been  asserting  for 
a  decade.] 


THE  VOICE  OF  SEXUAL  INSTINCT. 

The  voice  has  considerable  influence  on  the  mating  of  the 
sexes,  and  a  change  in  tone  is  noted  during  the  mating  season 
in  animals. . .  •  The  influence  of  the  voice  on  other  persons  is  weU 
known.  It  is  the  female  who  has  the  sweet  and  melodious  voice 
that  attracts  men.  The  cooing  and  amorous  times  of  the  lover 
excites  desire. .  • .  The  vcnce  is  the  key  to  the  individuaL  The 
person  who  can  so  modulate  his  voice  that  it  will  be  in  tune  with 
the  person  he  is  conversing  with,  may  gain  anything  he  desires. 
— ^Fkank  p.  Davis. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

There  is  no  friendship  between  men  that  has  not  an  element 
of  sexuality  in  it,  however  little  accented  it  may  in  the  nature  of 
the  friendship,  and  however  painful  the  idea  of  the  sexual  element 
would  be.  But  there  can  be  no  friendship  unless  there  has  been 
some  attraction  to  draw  the  men  together.  Much  of  the  affection, 
protection,  and  nepotism  between  men  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
unsuspected  sexual  ccnnpatibility.  An  analogy  with  the  sexual 
friendship  of  youth  may  be  traced  in  the  case  of  old  men,  wh«i, 
for  instance,  with  the  involution  following  old  age,  the  latent 
amphisexuality  of  man  appears. — ^Weininoee. 


INVERTED  SEXUAL  ATTRACTION. 
Inverted  sexual  attraction  is  no  exception  to  the  law  of  sexual 
attracti<m,  but  is  merely  a  special  case  of  it.  An  individual  who 
is  half-man,  half-woman,  requires  as  sexual  complement  a  being 
similarly  equipped  with  a  share  of  both  sexes  in  order  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  This  explains  the  fact  that  sexual 
inverts  usually  associate  with  persons  of  similar  character,  and 
rarely  admit  to  intimacy  those  that  are  nonnaL  The  sexual  attrac- 
tion is  mutual,  and  this  explains  why  sexual  inverts  so  easily  recog- 
nize eadi  other. 


m 
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PNEUMONIA- 
PROGNOSIS— 

Osier  regards  a  slight  or  complete  absence  of 
leucocytosis  as  a  very  unfavorable  sign  in 
pneumonia. 

Heart  weakness  due  to  the  specific  action  of  the 
poison^  to  the  prolonged  fever  or  to  the  ov«*- 
extension  of  the  right  chambers,  is  the  important 
prognostic  feature  of  the  disease. 


increases  leucocsrtosis ;  it  relieves  the  heart  by 
increasing  the  capillary  circulation,  it  hastens 
the  elimination  of  toxins,  reduces  the  fever  and 
'  relieves  the  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis.  The  use  of 
Antiphlogistine  in  pneumonia  is  a  most  rational 
procedure;  it  is  logical;  it  is  reasonable  and  it  is 
scientific 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  LABORATCMUES 

THE  DENVER  CHEMICAL  MFG  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK.  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Best,  Quickest,  and  Safest  Treatment  of  SYPHILIS. 

SUPSALVS 

STABLE   SUPPOSITORIES  conteiniiiff  60S    (of   French  manufacture)   0*10   gram.    (alM> 
■Mdc  witli  O'OS  fram.  for  children.) 

Simple  in  Use— Bapid  and  Effective  Absorption. 

Produces  no  Undesirable  Effects. 

The  clinical  experiences  of  Ehrlich.  Leraditi,  Sabonraud,  and  Bargrov  hare  conduMrely 
proved  that  the  actirity  of  S06  is  ffrtatly  increased  after  it  has  been  taken  vp  and  traasfonaed 
by  the  liTcr,  and  they  recommend  its  administration  per  rectum.  (In  special  metallic  cu 
for  hot  climates.) 

For  Mercnrisl  Inunction  in  connection  widi  SUPSALV.  TRBATMBNT. 


M 


RSALV 


A  non-greasy  preparation  containing  10%  of  METALLIC  MERCURY  in  the  highest  form 
of  BubdiTision  and  unlike  most  mercurial  ointments  MB^RSAliV  contains  no  organic  fata  or 
oils.     It  is  of  a  white  creamy  consistency,  pleasant  odour,  and  cleanly  in  use. 

(In  special  stoppered  bottles  for  hot  climates.) 


CUPRASE 

For  the  Medical  Treatment  of  CANCER. 


Bxtrmet   from    Procttdimgs   of    tko    Royal 
Socioty  of  Mtdiem€,  Ptbrumry,  lOlS:^ 

Dr.    GEORGE    HERSCHELL,    comparing 
electrical  and  chemical  colloid  copper,  stated: 

"  .  .  .  .  Clumieol  coUoii  mpptars  So  givo 
tko  host  results.  In  the  following  cases  chem- 
ically  prepared  colloid  was  used.  Ezperuneat- 
ally  it  has  been  prored:  (1)  That  particles  of 
colloid  copper  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  gra- 
nulations of  cancerous  growths  after  two  or 
three  injections  of  the  colloid:  and  dinically; 
(2)  Tkoro  U  invoriably  great  rolUf  from  pain; 
(S)  Appetite  and  strengtii  return  and  tfM  pa- 
tient puts  on  flesh;  (4)  There  is  in  many  cases 
a  diminution  in  the  sise  of  the  tumour;  (S) 
Tko  injoctions  are  abiotutoly  non-toxie,  al- 
though in  many  cases  an  inflammatory  reac- 
tion  is  manifested   ia  the   cancerous  growths. 


««, 


'As  regards  my  own  personal  experience 
in  the  use  of  this  method  of  treatment  in 
addition  to  my  own  cases.  I  hare  had  an 
opportunity  of  obsenring  tiie  effects  in  the 
practice  of  some  of  my  medical  friends,  and 
in  nearly  all  cases  the  progress  of  the  diseaae 
appeared  to  be  arrested.' 


t> 


Cuprase  is  a  Colloidal  Copper 
hydroxide  which  is  obtained 
chemically  by  the  reduction  of 
Salts  of  Copper  in  the  presence 
of  Albumosic  Acid.  It  is  not  toxic. 

Its  easy  application  (subcutaneous 
injections)  places  it  within  the  reach 
of  all  practitioners. 

The  numerous  clinical  reports 
from  Doctors  of  repute  in  various 
countries  give  cases  of  a  great 
variety.  In  all  of  these  pain  has 
been  eliminated,  and  in  a  good 
percentage  cures  are  claimed,  and 
in  no  instance  any  undesirable 
effects. 


LITERATURE    ON    REQUEST. 


THE  ANGLO-FRENCH  DRUG  COMPANY 

96  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  U.$.A. 
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LISTERINE 

A  trustworthy,  unirritating  solution  composed  of  volatile  and  non- 
volatile antiseptics;  extensively  and  satisfactorify  employed  in  dilution  up 
to  25%  as  a  wet  dressing  for  surgical  and  accidental  wounds. 

LISTERINE 

Suitably  diluted,  applied  by  injection,  douche  or  spray,  often  serves  a 
useful  purpose  in  catarrhs  and  conditions  involving  hyper-secrction  from 
mucous  surfaces.    It  is  an  efficient  deodorizer. 

LISTERINE 

On  account  of  its  boric  and  benzoic  acid  constituents,  forms  a  suit- 
able lotion  in  dermatitis  following  vaccination.  In  various  cutaneous  dis- 
orders, its  use  allays  excessive  itching  or  irritation,  and  promotes  clean- 
liness while  exercising  its  antiseptic  effect 

Descriptive  literature  on  request 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 

TWENTY-FIRST  AND  LOCUST  STREETS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.SJ^ 


Auto-Intoxicatioii 

In  cases  of  faulty  eUmlnalioii  causing 
severe  auto-toxemia  there  is  no  remedy 
that  will  ^e  more  promiyt  and  positive 
effects  than 

BUHPAKS 

SoLDBiE  Iodine 

Unlike  the  potassium  or  other  salts  of 
iodine,  this  preparation  has  no  harmful 
action  on  the  kidneys.  On  the  contrary, 
eliminatton  of  toxic  products  from  tiie 
kidneys  —  as  well  as  from  the  sUn  —  Is 
promoted  without  the  slightest  irritatkm 
or  injury.  ^     ,^  ^ 

Dosage  of  Soluble  Iodine  should  be 
"pushed  to  effect";  if  this  is  done  and 
cobiddentally  the  bowels  slightly  sthnu- 
lated,  the  practittoner  will  be  highly  Krati- 
fied  to  note  how  rapklly  and  effectively  he 
cam  overcome  even  the  most  severe  cases 
of  auto-intoxication. 

For  valuabto  dtadeal  InfonMtlon  on 
doMS*  of  lodliio.  addroM 

BURNHAM  SOLUBLE  lOMNE  CO. 

ABBOTIIPAU,  MASS.  ant  MOWTMAt.  P.  Q. 


Dr.  Barnes  Sanitarium 

STAJIFORD,  COlfH. 

A  Private  SaMltarlvm  fer  Mcmtal  aai 
Nervous  Dise«see.  Also  Cmmmm  of  Geaoral 
Imvalldlsm.  Separate  Dopartaicata  for 
eaaee   of  laebrletr* 

The  bttildinfs  are  modern,  ■itiwte''  la  spadoiu 
and  attractiTC  grounds,  commandiaf  aoperb  views 
of  Long  Island  Sound  and  surrounding  hill 
country.  The  accoomodations,  table,  atteadaace, 
nursing  and  all  appointments  arc  first-elaaa  in 
erenr  respect.  The  purpose  of  the  Institutiea  Is 
to  give  proper  medical  care  and  the  special  attea> 
tion  needed  in  each  indiTtdual  case.  50  minutes 
from  Grand  Central  Sution.  For  terms  aad 
illustrated   booklet    address 

F.  H.  BARNES.  M.  D..  Med.  Snc 
Telephone  V&Sf  ' 


THE  PETTET  &  WALLACE 
SANITAlUUlli  Mempliu.  Teon. 

Narcotic  addiction  treated  by  Dr. 
Pettey's  original  method 
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•eiivni,  YE^H  M  r 
%  IfM  dmicwtad  pro 

CEREVISINE. 


iproouct 


BAimysDocraniL  mnwrinic  Aaarr  m  raawcuuiMS. 
jcME,  sycosis  AD  iKt  Arnnms  or  THE  »M. 


B^^  Owiiw  to  Hs  8ijp«rior  ftlerabJitfy  over  1Sb  iodide  of  po+aasfum,  1 

aid  the  iwVJtet  i^htetce  whkh  It  Ina  on  1he  «dkh«scDkr  sysrrni. 


SOLUTION   OF 


IODIDE:  OF-  STRONTIUM 


is  of  dntincthrt  uasfdKass  in  AYPHILCS  OP  THE 

BliWD  VESSELS,  and  Is.  thmvf^  anWtod  lo  pre- 
firanc*  In  this  condhHon. 


as.A9«tts.  E.rou«iu&CklK,lWKak. 
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BiaLp 

OP 

BRACE 

DP 

TONE 

IIP 


in  11 

>v«r  in  bulk* 


8«aipl««aiMlUtumttti«  Mat 


PvMcribe  orifinal  bottk  to  avoid 
•ubfttatutioa. 


In  ANT  form  of  DEVITALIZATION 

prescribe 

Eq>ecially  iiaeful  in 

ANEMU  of  AH  Varieliet: 
CHLOROSIS:  AMENORRHEA: 
BRIGHTS  DISEASE:  CHOREA: 
TUBERCULOSIS:  RICKETS: 
RHEUMATISM:  MALARU: 
MALNirrRmON:  C0NVA1£SCENCE: 
As  a  GENERAL  SYSTEMIC  TONIC 
After  U  GRIPPE,  TYPHOID,  Etc 

DOSE:  One  tablespoonful  after  each  meaL 
Children  in  proportion. 

M^  J.  BREITENBACH  COMPANY 
New  York,  U.  S«  A. 
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0«r  Bactariolotkal  WaT  Ckatt  or  e«v  DitfaroBtla!  DiagnoMM  Ckart  will  bo  oant  to  •  ny  PhyucSan  upon 


THE  SEXUAL  CRISIS 

A  Critique  of  our  Sex  Life 

By  GRBTB  MBISBL-HB8S 
Authorised  Translation  by  Bden  and  Cedar  Paul 

With  an  Introduction 
By  WILLIAM  J.  ROBINSON,  M.D. 


One  of  die  greatest  of  all  books  on  die  sex  question  diat  have  appeared 
in  the  Twentiedi  Century. 

It  is  a  book  that  no  educated  man  or  woman,  lay  or  professionaL  inter- 
ested in  sexual  ethics,  in  our  marriage  system,  in  free  modierhood,  in  trial 
marriages,  in  the  question  of  sexual  abstinence,  etc.,  etc.,  can  afford  to  leave 
unread.  Nobody  who  discusses,  writes  or  lectures  on  any  phases  of  die  sex 
question,  has  a  right  to  overlook  this  remarkable  volume.  Written  with  a 
wonderfully  keen  analysis  of  the  conditions  which  are  bringing  about  a  sexual 
crisis,  the  book  abounds  in  gems  of  thought  and  in  pearls  of  style  on  every 
page.  It  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated.  A  complete  synopsis  of  contents 
will  be  sent  on  request. 


360  pages.  Cloth  boxind.  Price  $8.00. 

THE  CRITIC  AND  OUIDfi;  CO.,  12  MT.  MORRIS  PARK  W^ 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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80  many  cases  of 

PraritnSy  Chafings, 
and  Irritations 

are  nlieved  by  applying 

K-Y  Lubricating  Jelly 

that  we  feel  we  owe  it  to  our  patroni  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  usefulness 
or  this  product  as  a  local  application, 
ms  wtll  as  for  surgical  lubricatton. 

No  claim  is  made  that  K-Y  Lubricat- 
ing Jelly  will  act  with  equal  efficiency  in 
evenr  case;  but  you  will  secure  such 
excellent  resulu  in  the  majority  of 
innances  that  we  believe  you  will  con- 
UBue  its  use  as  a  matter  of  course. 

NO  GREASE  TO  SOIL  THE  CLOTHING  I 
C»UaftikUtvhtr,25c.  SampIetonrequttU 

VAN  HORN  AND  SAWTELL 
tS-I7  EaM  40tli  Street.  Nw  Yoik  017 


CONSTIPATION 
IN  WOMEN 

can  be  rellered  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  by  tJie  systematie 
administration  of 

INTEROL 

In  thcM  patients,  INTEROL 
softens  the  feces,  keeps  them  plastic 
and  mouldable,  and  by  supplying 
the  luhrication  essential  to  thcjr 
easy  passage,  assures  free  and  r^- 
ular  eracuation  witbout  straining 
or  discomfort.       ' 

Used  in  proper  amount,  and 
with  thoroughness,  INTEROL  wiU 
be  found  a  safe,  efficient,  and  non- 
irritating  means  of  restoring  bowel 
activity  in  a  large  proportion  of 
chronically  constipated  females. 

Sig — S".  momins  >im1  nisbt  on  •> 
cmptr  atoDUudi,  the  doae  to  1>^'°' 
dueea  or  increased,  as  indicaSML 


I  Plat  botila  Ml  all  AvUlrts. 

VAN  HORN  AND  SAWTELL 
IS  and  17  EMt  Mth  Stree^  New  YoAQtx 


SANATOQEN 

TO  BE-INFORCE  DIET  IN  WASTING  DISEASES 

"The  BrUiA  Joamal  q^  TabtrealMU,"  Janaary.  {907,  stAtes: 

"BMUtosn  ia  >  ▼■liulil*  datoUa  kdioiut,  ■■  ««  bvn  pn?*d  lo  a  aunliBr  of  toMMMM. 
It  la  ■  whnkioiM.  hanrjw.  nwlUr  nJinllitirl  pnpumtfon  at  maiked  mtritin  nhw,aad 
■ipMlDMDtal  raMiah  hum  topndiikM  thrt  tbatphoiiibana  Metafaad  In  tb«  kAib 
■IrtmpliaiihMgoIeHilBiaalBHirt  ■ntinly  Ukn  up  Ic 
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AND 


RHEUMATISM~"il>  definition    symptonf 

atic,  its  treatment  laraely  so. 

At  least  until  careful  diagnosis  establishes  the 


type. 


ATOPHAN 


and    the 


But    careful    diagnosis    lakes    time, 

patient  wants  prompt  relief. 

What  will  you  prescribe? 

Salicylates?    Yes,  but  Salicylates,    inorganic  or 

omanic,  are  constipating,  cumulative,  deprea- 
■ant  and — as  recent  inveatigations  show  conclusively — renal  irritants.  (Hantlick) 
AI'OPHAN  with  the  promptest  and  most  reliable  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion relief  obtainable,  has  none  of  these  drawbacks. 

ATOPHABf    has  almost  completely  replaced    Cotchicum    in    CoUt* 
It  will  ultimately  replace  the  Salicylates  in  R.heumatism. 


t  in  U.  S.A. 


SCHERING  &  GLATZ,  Inc. 


^^^^iS'vi? 


Cystogen 


Recommended  as   a   Reliable   and  Trustworthy 
Genito-Urinarjr  Antiseptic  and  Uric  Acid  Solvent 

Followiag  its  administration,  the  fluids  of  the  body  become  a 
Dilate  Solution  of  Formaldehrdet  with  Antiseptic  Properties. 

Iq  surgical  practice — with  many  it  has  become  a  routine  pro- 
ceednre  to  prescribe  Qrato^en  before  operations  and  continue 
its  use  thereafter. 

In  Cystitis,  Urethritis,  Prostatitis,  Pyelitis,  Pyelonephritis, 
Cholecystitis,  etc,  its  cliaicml  fame  is  established.  Dot*,  S  gr. 
tabltt  •vmry  3  or  4  hoars  tn  glass  of  water, 

SAHPUCS  AND  L.rrEKATinE  ON  aXQUEST. 

Cystogen  Chemical  Co.,       St  Loub,  U.  S.  A. 
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POND'S 
EXTRACT 


rlwdrdkf from «^  md  lamtnift.   Allmicl 


pr«M  latuntod  with  Fbotrt  Bitnct  pbced  over  the 
himbw  musdcs  and  a  hot  flat-iron  poMced  0¥er  it  untfldry 
conrtttut«ftar«iBarlqdbiyei8Ktl¥»twaiinciU<w!iMafaa^ 

PONirS  EXTRACT  CO^  New  York  and  Loodoo 


a 


SULPHUR  CREAM 


it  •€ 


RAMSDELL  "iS" 


763  Fifth  Ave.,  K.  Y.  City 


FIRWEIN 


Expectorant        Sedative        Antitpasmodic 

The  Better  Prescription  in  the  Different  Forms  of  Bronchial 

Inflammations 

Free  Samples  to  the  Prof ettion 

THE  TILDEN  COMPANY 

Manufacturing  Pharmacists  and  Chemists 
New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  Since  1848  St.  Louia,  Mo. 


In  Neuritis,  is  the  Hot  Water  Bottle  the  Best  Anodyne? 
Palliation,  by  means  of  externally  applied  heat,  is  just  as  pop- 
ular to-day  as  it  was  in    Hippocrates'  time. 

The  hot  bath  and  the  hot-water  bottle  are  wonderful  com- 
forters. But  who  can  be  continuously  in  the  bathtub,  or  who 
can  be  forever  carrying  a  hot-water  bottle?  And  how  all  too 
soon  does  the  most  faithful  hot-water  bottle  lose  its  ardor  and 
its  temperature! 

There  is  no  simple  adjunct  in  this  category  more  simple 
and  more  genuinely  effective  than  application  by  the  patient 
himself,  if  possible  along  the  course  of  the  effected  nerve,  with 
K-Y  ANALGESIC,  (methyl-salicylate,  camphor  and  menthol, 
combined  in  a  non-greasy,  water-soluble  base.) 

**K-Y"  ANALGESIC  has  the  obvious  advantage  over  the 
hot-water  bottle  in  that  "it  stays  put"  for  a  much  greater  period 
of  time.  Nor  is  there  the  possible  danger  of  a  hot-water  bottle 
burn — z  factor  especially  to  be  thought  of  where  the  neuritis 
patient  is   weak  and  infirm. 
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A  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen 

irliich  is  purey  stabley  effective  as  a 
germicide  and  harmless* 

isssi^^^  fulfills  all  the  positive  and  negative 
postulated  properties  which  are  essential  in  a 
really  reliable  bactericidal  agent 

;en  is  pure^  in  that  it  contains  but  the 

slightest  trace  of  irritating  acids,  a  decided  draw- 
back to  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  ordinary 
solutions  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 

a^««  is  stable  to  a  degree  that  it  will  re- 
tain its  strength,  under  trying  conditions,  for  an 
almost  unlimited  length  of  time. 

_  ^en  possesses  germicidal  properties  which 
have  been  proven  clinicallv  and  expenmentally  for 
many  years,  and  which  have  been  substantiated 
during  the  war  in  Europe. 

Dio2»^en  has  a  negative  property  ^which  dis- 
tin^ishes  it  and  renders  it  superior  to  other 
antiseptics.  While  exerting  a  potent  germicidal 
action  on  infected  wounds,  it  m  nowSe  injures 
healty  tissue. 

i^KS^en  in  addition  to  its  bactericidal  action^ 
is  a  detergent  of  no  mean  value  and  clears  away 
dots  and  agglutinations  from  wounds  or  sores 
with  surprising  rapidity  and  facility. 

^en  is  an  efficacious  hemostatic  and  de- 
odorant, but  is  itself  odorless  and  practically 
tasteless. 

THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO. 

1 0  ASTOR  PLACE  NEW  YORK. 
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\  used  33  a  moutA  and  ihroat  wa^.   (^ttaiiKtive  \ 
\  value  in  mucous  membrane  /nfJaJtunations. 


[ 


ST  i 
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In  1867  HAYDEN'S  VIRBURNUM  COMPOUND  was  first  intro- 
duced, and  for  fifty  years  !t  has  enjoyed  an  ever-increasing  demand,  due 
to  the  confidence  accorded  it  by  the  -medical  profession  for  its  therapeutic 
dependability  in  Gynecological  and  Obstetrical  conditions. 

It  gains  and  retains  confidence  by  the  results  it  manifests  thera|>euti- 
cally,  the  only  convincing  test  of  the  value  of  a  medicinal  remedy 
and  upon  this  basis  we  invite  your  consideration. 

Accord  Hayden's  Viburnum  Compound  a  trial  in  your  next  Dys- 
menorrhea! patient,  and  you  will  be  conviturd.  Dose:  One  or 
two  teaspoonfuls  three  times  a  day  or  as  required.  Administer  in 
three  or  six  teaspoonfiils  of  hot  water. 

A  supply  of  the  genuine  H.  V.  C,  witH  literature,  will  be  sent  you 
nn  request. 

NEW  YORK  PHARMACEUTICAL  COMPAKV 

Bedford  Springs,  Bedford,  Mass. 

Pui  up  ill  4.  10  and  i6  os.  boltlet 

Prcscriht  in  original  botlU  jvhtn  fettiUe 
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CHIONIA 

I»x»perties  aa  a 

chdagogue  and  hepatic  stimulant 

Employed  with  marked  advantage  in  the  treatment  of 

"BJUouaneM." 

Jaundice,  Inteathuil  IndigeatiMi,  Conatipatioti,  Intestinal  Stasia,  and  all       | 

forms  of    Hepatic    Torpor    v/hm  effective  stimulation   is 

desired   without       ' 

pronounced  catharsis. 

PEACOCK  CHEMICAL  CO.         -         -         ST. 

LOUIS.  MO. 

Sleeplessness  and  Pain 


In  insomnia  associated  with  neuralgia,  inability  to  produce 
eCfect  with  the  usual  remedies  often  necessitates  opiate  ad- 
ministration, with  drug  habituation  inevitably  resulting  in 
a  percentage  of  the  cases  thus  treated.  No  better  way  to 
avoid  this  contingency  than  by  selecting,  for  the  somnifacient, 

NEUROSINE 

THE  SAFE  SOPORIFIC 

The  potent  hy|motic  influence  of  Neurosine  re-enforced  by 
its  pain-relieving  qualities  seldom  fails  to  produce  sleep  in 
this  form  of  insomnia.  The  satisfaction  derived  from  the 
beneficial  action  of  Keurosine  is  enhanced  by  the  knowledge 
of  its  absolute  aafety. 
DIOS  CHEMICAL  CO.  ST.  LOUIS 
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DIATUSSIN, 

the  dialysate  oi  Thymos 
and  Pingaicula  ▼olgaris, 
long  noted  for  its  good 
effect  in  whooping 
cough,  is  foond  equally 
efficacious  in  the 

SPASMODIC 
COUGH 

of  Bronchitis,  Laryngitis^ 
Bronchial  asthma  and 
Phtisis  pnlmonalis* 
Checks  vomiting.  Lessens 
the  frequency  and  se- 
verity of  the  paroxysms. 


6mUboiilm9 


Do9m:  i-5  dropB 


HON -TOXIC 

SYRUP 
DIATUSSIN 

b  put  out  at  the  request 
of  physicians  who  prefer 
to  prescribe  teaspoonf  ul 
doses.  Each  fluid  ounce 
contains  16  drops  of 
Diatussin. 


Ernst  Bischoff  Co.,  Inc. 

M%  WmI  Broftdway,  N«w  York. 


four  Fine  Tbiogs 

■  — 

Population  and 
Birth  O>ntrol 

The  greatest  book  on  the  subject  of 
Birth-Control  ever  published.  By 
the  world's  greatest  writers  on  the 
subject.    Just  off  the  press. 

Price,  $3.00 

If  you  are  not  merely  a  dilettante, 
but  a  student  really  interested  in  the 
subject  of  birth  control,  you  will 
want  this  book. 

Modern  Sex  Morality 
and  Modem  Nenrousness 

By  Prof.SIGMUND  FREUD 

The  greatest  single  essay  Prof, 
Freud  ever  wrote.  Contains  more 
"meat,"  more  thought  provoking 
ideas  than  many  a  big  book.  All 
prudes  and  amateur  sexologists 
ought  to  be  forced  to  read  this  fine 
essay. 

Price,  Twenty-five  Cea\M. 

The  Objects  of 
Marriage 

By  HAVELOCK  ELLIS 

Whatever  Ellis  writes  is  worth 
reading,  for  he  is  both  scientific  and 
charming. 

Price,  Twenty4iTe  Cents. 

Drysdale's 
The  Small  Family  System 

has  also  just  made  its  appearance 
in  a  second  edition.  Considerably 
enlarged  and  improved. 

Price,  $1.50 
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American -Made  Salvarsan 

(DIOXYDIAMINOARSENOBENZENE 
DIHYDROCHLORIDE) 
(EHRUCH'S  "606") 

Salvarsan  is  now  being  made  in  our  new  Brooklyn  laboratories 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  G.  P.  Metz,  who  was  instructed  in  the 
processes  of  manufacture  at  Hoechst,  Germany, 

It  corresponds  in  every  detail  to  the  standards  set  by  the  late  Profes- 
sor Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich,  and  is  the  only  product  made  by  the  processes 
used  at  the  Hoechst  works. 

As  is  well  known,  the  slightest  irregularity  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture of  Salvarsan  may  cause  the  formation  in  it  of  toxic  by-products. 
Tn  order  to  protect  the  public  and  ourselves  against  the  effects  of  any 
accidental  irregularities  in  manufacture,  we  ascertain  toxicologically 
whether  or  not  each  lot  of  Salvarsan  prepared  by  us  is  free  from  such 
toxic  by-products.  This  knowledge  is  obtained  for  us  by  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Biol(^cal  Chemistry  in  one  of  our  leading  universi^ 
medical  schools,  who  bears  the  same  judicial  attitude  to  our  prepara- 
tions that  Prof.  Paul  Ehrlich  did  to  the  standard  German  preparations, 
and  who  subjects  our  preparations  to  biological  tests  that  he  considers 
more  rigorous  and  comprehensive  than  those  adopted  for  this  purpose 
by  Prof.  Ehrlich  himself.  We  will  market  only  such  lots  of  Salvarsan 
as  have  been  thoroughly  tested  by  this  biological  chemist  and  pronounced 
by  him  to  be  free  from  injurious  by-products.  The  name  of  our  bio- 
chenucal  collaborator  will  be  given  to  any  who  may  wish  to  consult  us 
r^arding  the  nature  and  results  of  his  tests  of  our  preparations.  Thus 
far  his  tests  have  demonstrated  that  the  preparations  of  Salvarsan  made 
by  us  are  fully  equal  to  the  standard  Ehrlich  preparations  in  their  freedom 
from  toxic  by-products. 

This  American-made  Salvarsan  will  be  sold  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion direct,  until  local  agencies  have  been  satisfactorily  established.  The 
price  to  physicians  will  be  $2.00  for  the  0.6  gram  size,  with  lower  prices 
for  the  smaller  sizes.  The  price  to  hospitals  and  dispensaries  for  clinical 
and  charity  use  will  be  $1.50  per  ampule  of  0.6,  in  50  and  100  ampule 
containers. 

FARBWERKE-HOECHST  COMPANY 

Pharmaceutical  Dept.  iir-113  Hi"i=""  <:*™-f 
H.  A.  METZ  LABORATOR] 
123  Hudson  Street,  New  T 


ChlcNreloiie 


natural  sleep. 


b  acts  as  a  sedative  to  die  cerebral*  gastric  and 
vomiting  centers* 

b  does  not  depress  the  heart 

b  does  not  disturb  the  digestive  functions. 

b  produces  no  objectionable  after-effects. 

b  does  not  cause  habit-formation. 


INDICATIONS. 


iDBonuiis  d  psia. 
faMoiDDis  of  niootsi  •tistn  or 
jmomais  of  nefvom  diteatet. 

fawomnia  of  taberculom. 
AlooliolMnit  ddsfimn  tMnmit^ 

Puarpsnd  msnis. 
PoiiodUc  Tff^nl^ 


^^^n^lf^  cIobmbKuu 

Agitntiiid  mslmicliolis. 

Motor  exdleiiieiit  of  geoenJ  paresis. 

SpasDKKlic  mSeddaoB,  as  ssriima,  ^i* 
lepty,  clioroa»pertiisnibtatenas.etc. 

Manses  and  vomitiiig  of  luisithiMis. 


The  pains  of  pregnane^, 
of 


Cbloretone  has  been  pronounced  the  most  satisfactory  hyp- 
notic and  sedative  available  to  die  medical  profession. 

CHLORETONE:  Ounce  vials. 

CHLORETONE  CAPSULES:  S-giain,  bottles  of  100  and  50a 
CHLORETONE  CAPSULES:  S-grain*  bottlee  of  100  and  50a 

Dose,  3  to  15  grains. 


Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 


LLOWS»  SYRl 

DKfco  from  mim  prapuMora  of  Dm 
Hypopho.phltM.   LMdInoCrintotaS 

ttiMlmpwtvithM.     HAVIYOUT 

TO  irmtme  mauLTiL 
Prescribe  the  Genuln* 

■M   By.  Hypsphon  OompL  KLLOVW 


